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BY  K.   E.    FRANCILLON. 

Chapter  I. 

A  word  was  bom  in  tbe  dark  grey  light 

Beneath  the  tall  green  firs  ; 
It  bung  midway  in  the  wavcless  night 

Between  his  heart  and  hers, 

A  wind  danced  doivn  through  the  tall  grey  trees 

As  a  child  may  dance  in  play  : 
It  was  only  the  luck  of  an  idle  breeze— 

And  it  blew  the  word  away. 

ONE! — boomed  the  steeple  clock. 
"Two  o'clock,  by  Jupi — !"  began  Alan  Reid,  before  the 
second  boom:  and  he  would  have  finished  his  not  very  terrible  oath 
had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  whisper  of  a  "  Hush  • "  and  the  sight 
of  a  slender  forefinger  laid  upon  a  delicate  lip,  as  if  to  push  away  a 
smile.    "  Hush ! — we're  in  church,  after  all ! " 

"  Are  we?"  asked  Alan,  looking  round  him  with  a  mock  recovery 
of  wandering  wits  ;  "by  Jupi —  so  we  are.  By  your  namesake  Saint 
Bertha,  then — antl  if  there's  no  such  saint  in  the  calendar,  there  ought 
to  be — it's  two  o'clock  and  lunch-time,  and  I've  sworn  to  finish  these 
fixings  before  I  break  bread  or  swallow  wine.  If  you  don't  want  me 
to  starve  on  the  spot,  hand  me  up  three  nails." 

Alan  was  on  an  uncomfortably  high  rung  of  a  ladder,  of  which  the 

foot  rested  insecurely  upon  a  hassock,  and  the  end  crookedly  against 

the  wall  on  which  he  was  trying  to  fasten  a  garland  of  camellias. 

He  had  to  balance  himself  cunningly  for  fear  of  swaying  round  and 
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over,  ladder  and  all — a  catastrophe  that  appeared  so  imminent  to 
Berthn  >f  e)Tick,  that,  even  while  laying  the  finger  of  one  hand  on  her 
Up,  she  did  not  let  the  other  leave  the  pole  of  the  ladder.  Not  that 
there  was  the  least  use  in  bei  bold;  ratbei  the  contraiy,  for  it  added 
to  the  chance  of  a  lurch  on  his  part  the  risk  or  an  xinconscious 
push  01  pull  on  hen.  ^lemanaged  with  her  free  hand  to  pick  three 
nails  from  a  Utile  brown-paper  packet  of  tacks  that  lay  open  on  tfie 
edge  of  a  pew.  But  her  eyes  were  all  the  while  so  nervously  fts- 
cinated  by  the  crazy  situation  of  tlie  amateur  carpenter,  that  she  could 
not  help  giving  a  Uttle  push,  and  down  fell — tlie  packet  of  nails. 

The  young  man,  who  was  living  to  hold  up  the  garland  against  the 
wall  with  his  ej-es  as  well  as  with  his  hands,  looked  don'n  as  steadily 
as  he  could,  nod  reached  as  iar  as  he  could  reach  for  the  nails  he 
vantcdl  Another  and  smaller  hand  reached  them  up — and  then,  all 
at  once  he  felt  a  sudden  thrill  from  his  Cirthest  linger-tips  to  his! 
inmost  heart,  and  down  slipped  the  garland  after  the  paper  of  oails. 
There  was  a  tremble  among  the  finger-tips  before  they  parted  again  ; 
and,  afler  they  had  parted,  two  brown  eyes  still  held  his,  very  softly.] 

I  suppose  r  need  hardly  s.iy  that  .Man  Kcid  and  Bertha  Mc)Tic 
were  young.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  said  so  already.    At  an) 
rate,  ihecc  is  no  mystery  about  it — she  was  twenty  aiid  be  was  twenty 
four,  and  they  bad  known  one  another  for  just  a  month  this  East 
Eve.     Moreover,  it  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  ne 
been  in  the  little  town  of  Hillswick  that  I  need  describe  the  only| 
of  old  Harry  Reid  of  Copleston  further  than  by  name  and  a^a 
think  thai  the  beans  of  many  good  fellows  for  forty  miles  tg 
Hillswick  and  Copleston   wtll  still  thrill  a  little  at  the  nair 
Old  Harry,  who,  despite  his  ominous  nickname,  was   the  ' 
«f  many  men  and  the  enemy  of  none.    Something,  for  the 
sake,  must  be  said   of  the  Either :    for  fev  sons  rcscmbl 
fathers   so    closely  as    Alan   Reid   resembled    old   Harn 
happily,  as  the  world  goes,  nobody  who  knew  him  hadf 
to  say  except  in  his    praise.     At   the  time  of   this  E^ 
when  his  son  was  climbing  up  a  ladder  more  insecure 
made  by  mortal  carpenter  after  heaven  knows  what  sort 
or  bitter  garland,  the  Squire  of  Copleston  by  Hillswick  wft 
wellofl^  in  all  imaginable  ways,  as  a  man  may  drram  of  b 
was  rich,  and  be  liad  never  lost  a  minute  of  life  by  being  po 
gooerous,  high-spirited, and  had  Uie  enviable  reputatioa^ 
to  be  and  do  anything  he  pleased— if  he  pleaded,    m 
ddighlhil  to  any  man'it  vanity  r  this  sort  off 
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old  Harry  Rcid's  case  did  ihc  repute  s«cm  so  ill  founded  as  usual. 
He  used  to  spenk  so  well  at  frequent  public  dinners  and  occasional 
public  meetings^  and  was  50  rich  and  so  i»oi»ilar  besides,  that  his 
innumerable  friends  could,  and  would,  havu  sent  him  into  ParUamcni 
for  tlic  county,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  would  have  made  more  than 
a  common  figure  there;  but  he  invariably,  in  the  most  downright 
way,  refused,  and  gave  no  reason  for  refusing.  Pcrhai>s  he  did  not 
himself  know  how  much  there  lay  in  the  need,  for  him,  to  meet  the  living 
Spring  again  every  year  in  his  irountr)-  home  and  hers.  For  he  was 
somctlnng  of  a  jioet  at  heart,  and  liad  even  written  scraps  of  verse  and 
hunting  songs,  whi<:h  made  his  uncritical  neighbours  thiak  he  might 
have  been — had  he  pleased— ^a  poet  indeed  ;  and  he.  cirricd  half  the 
silent  poetry  tliat  ne>'er  cxmQ  out  of  him  into  the  hunting  iield,  and 
among  ihe  stubble,  and  nlong  the  trout  stream,  in  all  of  which  he 
revelled  as  neither  mete  poet  nor  mere  sportsman  may. 

He  was  called  Old  simply  because  he  was  named  Harr)',  for 
he  was  but  sixty  ye-irs  old,  and  looked  Ixirely  mure  than  forty. 
He  liad  always  been  a  fme-looking  man.  and,  like  most  men 
who  live  active  and  careless  lives  in  the  open  air,  grew  hand- 
somer ns  he  grew  older.  He  had  hardly  known  a  day'3  illness 
since  ho  was  bom  :  and,  to  add  (he  crowning  triumph  of  cir- 
cumstance to  his  life,  he  had  made  a  love-match  which  had  lumed 
mit  well  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Reid  .  of  Coplesion — bom  Miss 
Manon  HocI,  of  Pontafgraig—httd  never  been  looked  uiwn  as 
lier  husband's  belter  half  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  she  xras  a 
great  Udy  c%-er)- inch  of  her,  and  ha<l  been  a  great  beauty  twenty 
ycais  .igo  :  she  wa<i  still  handsome  for  her  middle  age,  and  (here  was 
00  question  but  that  the  lovers  of  five- and- tweniy  years  ago  were 
lovers  still.  For  a  last  word,  no  place  round  Hillswick  was  fitter  to 
live  in — which  means  more  than  merely  to  dwell  in— than  Coplesion  : 
and,  for  a  very  Ixst  word,  its  nustcr  was  prouder  of  his  &00  and 
daughter  than  of  anything,  save  his  wife  and  his  steady  hand,  in  the 
world.  And,  io  describing  htm,  his  htstor)-  ts  told.  I'hc  o-cnls  of 
his  life  were  llie  e^'ents  of  every  d.iy — and  ihe  commonest  things  of 
every  common  day  were  of  all-suftitient  interest  for  him. 

I  have  said  that  Abn  was  like  his  father  :  and  if  old  Harry  Reid 
had  been  made  four-.ind- twenty  again,  it  would  have  been  hard  lo 
tell  one  from  the  other.  There  would  have  been  seen  ihc  same  frank, 
careless,  fearless  grey  eyes,  the  same  fresh  complexion  telUng  of  joy  in 
wind  and  rain,  the  same  combination  of  grace  and  strength,  the  lame 
broad  forehead,  firm  and  honest  lips,  and  general  manliness  of  face. 
and  form.    At  present,  in  spite  of  his  ^i:«A3jet  ^a^^-ftwc.  •«»!».«.  -^w^Js. 
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have  been  called  the  handsoiner  of  the  two  :  but  ihc  sun  jironnsed  to 
overtake  htm,  in  tUis  matter  ^s  in  all  olhcni,  in  due  time  It  nutters 
little  enough  that  he  wore  a  btowti  luoustache,  drooping}  at  the  ends, 
and  of  the  silkincss  that  tomes  of  never  havJny  been  shorn.  But  it 
muat  be  taken  to  mailer  soutething,  at  least,  that  the  vcr)'  own  son 
of  old  Harry  Reitl  should  be  trying  to  nail  up  a  nosegay  on  a  wall 
when  the  trout  were  in  full  lea[i  along  Cuplestun  hruok,  and  old 
Hjrrj*  himself  was  at  play  wilh  tlieni. 

And  maybe  old  Harry  liiinself  was  thinking,  between  t^sts,  of 
some  spring  morning  when  Marion  ReiJ  was  Marion  Hoc),  and 
when,  while  the  trout  were  leaping,  it  was  he  and  not  ihcy  who  were 
caught  nn  the  rise.  Bertha  Mcyrick,  Alan's  only  sister's  bosom 
friend,  was  assuredly  pretty  enough  n>  bring  abtml  a  yet  greater 
likeness  in  the  fortunes  of  father  and  son.  Hov?  is  it  truest  to  sec  a 
girl — wilh  a  woman's  eyes,  or  with  a  man's,  or  wuh  a  critic's,  or  wilh  a 
lover's,  or  with  all  fonr?  No  doubt,  tu  be  in  the  fashion,  it  should 
be  with  a  painter's  ;  but  Bertha  was  much  too  pretty  lo  be  a  jainter's 
beaiily — too  tamely  and  commonly  pretty,  many  would  say.  So  be 
it— and  thank  nature  for  making  prettiness  at  twenty  so  common  tlut 
High  .\rt  is  driven  to  lly  to  ugliness  in  order  to  be  thought  beautiful. 
And  how  can  one  give  the  effect  of  a  girl's  jia'tlincss  liy  ik'srribJng 
her  points  of  colour  and  feature  one  hy  one— what  docs  it  matter  a 
single  straw  whether  her  eyes  be  blue,  brown,  blatk,  or  grey,  her  faee 
oval  ur  round  ?  v\  sound  txste  will  accept  all,  all  at  once,  and  be 
thankful.  As  it  happened.  Bertha's  eyes  were  brown,  and  lier  hair 
abio;  her  coni])tc.xion  verged  low"ards  the  brundtc's,  her  face,  features, 
and  figure  were  graceful,  delicate,  and  small.  Had  she  been  tall 
and  fair,  she  would  surely  have  had  the  same  soft  sweetness  In  her 
look  and  the  same  smile,  at  once  bright  and  shy,  which  are  iiu 
monojtoly  of  any  colour  or  stature.  And  if  .she  had  them  not,  but 
some  other  son  of  magnetism,  then  almost  as  surely  her  chance  touch 
would  have  sent  the  same  Uirill  and  htrr  eyes  have  had  the  same 
charm  to  the  one  man  to  whom  she  liad  become  ncitiier  blonde  nor 
brunette,  tall  nor  small,  but  simply— She. 

She  was  certainly  not  the  less  pretty  for  being  dressed  i>lainly,  as 
if  widi  a  view  lo  her  present  dusty  work,  and  darkly,  as  became  one 
who  was  working  for  lo-iuurrow  in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  wluch,  it  is 
tu  be  fk-ared,  was  hardly  enough  shared  by  him  who,  mure  fur  her  sake 
than  for  the  morrow's,  was  risking  a  broken  neck  and  lea^'ing  the  trout 
in  Coplcston  brook  lo  lus  father.  After  all,  as  she  had  said,  they 
were  in  church,  though  tliere  was  the  ctlioing  clatter  of  Jnany  voices, 
not  without  laughter,  round  Ihein,  and  though  iheir  sepnrftle  occu- 
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pation  of  a  whole  atsic  unquestionably  rendered  tliem  liable  to  a 
rharge  of  flirlalion — at  least  according  to  countr)'  views  of  snch 
things.  Indeed,  It  felt  like  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  common 
flirtation  with  a  sister's  friend  to  Alan  Reid,  as  he  came  down  from 
Viia  perrh  with  ihc  unfastened  wreath  still  m  his  hand,  lo  pick  up 
the  fallen  nails,  lie  mipht  have  let  them  lie  there  for  a  little,  but 
hi$  feet  moved  duu-nwar<ls  of  themselves,  until  he  was  dowit  to  her 
level— or  up  lo  it,  whichever  it  might  prove.  Then,  feeling  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  say,  he  said  nothing,  but  stoojicd  lower  still,  and 
iiet  himself  to  gather  up  the  nails. 

Most  people  in  these  days  would  speak  slightingly  of  the  interior  of 
Ilillswicfc  church,  even  if  ihey  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  nothing 
better  than  a  huge  ham.  Bertha  Mej-ricit  certainly  did  call  it  sa 
But,  for  all  his  want  of  conscious  and  active  interest  in  sucli  matters, 
it  was  a  great  deal  more  Uian  a  church  to  Alan — so  much  more,  that 
a  jest  there,  out  of  service-time,  was  no  inore  out  of  place  than  if  he  had 
made  it  in  any  other  part  of  his  home.  He  had  sat  every  Sunday 
morning  in  the  same  high  ajuare  pew  covered  with  the  same  old  red 
bfliM  ever  since  he  uiuld  n-member  anything,  and  had  gone  through 
llic  form  of  listening  to  old  Mr.  Skull,  who  had  been  curate  in  charge 
time  out  of  mind,  while  lazily  watching  the  doings  of  the  daylight  as 
it  travelled  from  one  unstained  lattice  pane  lo  another,  or  reading  for 
the  seven  hundredth  time  the  list  of  hcncfactors  to  lite  parish  painted 
on  tlie  face  of  the  west  galler)-  or  the  catalogue  of  virtues a.-scribed  by 
some  ancient  undertaker  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Waldron  who  died  before 
Queen  Anne.  So  familiar  was  he  with  every  least  point  about  the 
place,  and  his  a.ssocialions  with  them  were  at  once  so  few  and  cut  so 
deeply,  that  this  new  association,  new  for  llie  first  time  lo-day, 
seemed  lo  strike  deeper  all  at  once  than  if  the  whole  history  and 
atmosphere  of  Hillswtrk  church  had  not  been  part  of  his  life  from  the 
beginning.  Rcrtha's  presence,  as  she  stood  there,  was  not  merely 
the  entrance  of  something  new  into  the  old,  but  fell  like  a  magic 
under  which  the  old  itself  became  new.  All  at  once  he  seemed  no 
longer  to  recognise  the  famili.iriiy  of  the  place,  and  those  things  that 
were  most  familiar  the  least  of  all.  The  daylight  itself  took  to 
streaming  through  the  diamond  panes  in  a  new  fashion,  and  he  knew 
in  his  heart  thai,  if  the  old  and  decrepit  organ  should  suddenly  jwint 
cmt  into  sound,  it  would  for  the  first  lime  make  music  in  bis  eani. 
The  dumb  poetry  that  coloured  his  father's  life  was  bc^nning  iCs 
song  in  the  son's  heart,  and  making  the  commonest  thiogs  seem  to 
sing. 

Having  gathered  up  the  nai!sil\e^ev\it5A'Cp.«w.'Sft'5c«.'5^'^**-'^*- 
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pew  on  which  he  leanixl,  looking  round  everywhere  cxcc]il  at  Bertha, 
and  yet  seeing  nothing  but  her,  His  silence  became  eloquent,  and 
her  cars  also  lost  ihe  sound  of  the:  hammering  and  laughing  round 
them.  If  she  could  not  hear  what  was  in  his  heart,  she  must  have 
been  impossibly  deaf  indeed.  The  silence  must  be  broken  some- 
how, and  soon,  if  only  to  escjpc  from  the  nwny  eyes  that  would  be 
very  soon  drawn  to  the  sight  of  AUn  Reid  and  BLTthaMej-rick  standing 
o]i|>ositc  to  one  another,  doing  nothing,  sajing  no  word,  and  looking 
as  if  ihey  were  alone.  But  he,  at  least,  dreaded  and  ptit  olT  the 
commonplace  word  with  which  lie  would  have  to  break  this  diaxm  of 
silence,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  break  it  at  alt.  But  then  silence 
carae  much  more  naturally  lo  Bertha,  and  she  had  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  in  a  sacred  place  one  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  saaed 
things. 

>Vhy  should  he,  when  silence,  however  swecl,  hccame  no  longer 
able  lo  bear  itself,  seek  for  a  word  of  commonplace  wherewith  to 
break  it,  when  the  most  commonplace  of  all  words  on  earth  was  rii»c 
for  his  tongue  ?  The  heart  and  soul  of  Bertha  were  waiting,  in  quiet 
and  willing  laith,  for  the  commonest  of  all  words — "  I  love  you  " — 
and  he  knew  that  they  were  waiting  so.  Except  with  the  voice,  they 
h.id  been  spoken,  and  each  might  feel  that  they  had  been  aastt-crcd, 
too.  Alan  and  Bertha  were  more  One  at  that  moment  than  most 
people  who  are  two  are  able  to  be.  It  only  needed  that  the  plain 
words  should  find  voice,  and  they  were  quite  alone  enough  for  words 
that  take  the  least  of  moments  to  say  and  for  an  instant's  meeting  of 
hands. 

"  Bertha "  began  Alan,  forgetting  that  he  had  never  yet  called 

Miss  Mcyrick  lo  her  face  by  her  christian  name. 

"  I'm  sorrj*  to  tnicmipt,"  said  Miss  Bolt,  the  doctor's  sister,  with 
a  broad,  both- era  bracing  smile  that  seemed  to  Alan  to  blur  out  the 
sunshine,  "  but  would  you,  Mr,  Reid,  oblige  me  with  one  of  your 
nails? — I'm  afraid  they're  feeling  a  little  idle  just  where  they  are. 
And  that  wreath's  not  up  yel,  I  declare  ! " 

There  was  not  a  grain  of  natural  malice,  not  even  of  good- 
natured  malice,  about  Miss  Bolt,  but  she  had  lived  long  cnou^  in 
Hillswick  to  have  caught  its  belief  that  a  flirtation  is  without  salt, 
even  for  those  eonremcd  in  it,  if  not  made  as  important  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  public  attention.  Indeed,  she  was  simply  doing  as 
she  would  be  done  by,  for  she  had  passed  the  age  when  people  prefer 
lo  hide  smh  iiassa^cs,  and  would  scarcely  have  said  Thank  you  to  a 
roan  for  spe.xking  to  her  unless  alt  the  neighbours  knew.  So  far  from 
having  turned  sour  with  over-ripeness,  she  look  an  honest  pleasure, 
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rare  than  Is  conimon1}>  thought,  in  flitting  by  deputy,  and  niott 
certainly  would  have  done  nothing  to  vex  AkOr  towardB  wbtMn  ^tt 
felt  like  an  aunt,  for  the  world.  Rut  the  good  imcncions  of  good- 
natured  ])COpte  are  doubly  unlucky  thiDgs.  This  time  they  tiad 
turned  thi!  deepest  and  fullest  feeling  Alan  had  ever  known  into  a 
thing  for  stares  and  gossip,  for  he  knew  his  neighbours  well  enough 
to  hear  beforehand  the  destined  news  of  that  afternoon — Did  you 
sec  how  that  Meyrick  girl  was  going  on  with  j"oung  Reid  ?  There 
was  nothing  Miss  Boh  would  Kave  liked  better  than  to  be  the  heroine 
of  sndi  a  romance  in  a  nutshell,  and  she  would  have  been  bewildered 
bad  she  known  herself  the  object  of  a  mental  speech  a  great  deal 
more  profane  than  that  ludf-spoken  "  by  Jupiter  "  which  had  bej^uii 
the  whole  affair.  Where  it  would  have  ended,  but  for  ALiss  Bolt, 
Jupiter  alone  knows. 

As  it  was,  before  he  had  sent  poor  Miss  Bolt  more  than  half-way 
to  Jove's  underground  brother,  the  rose-light  that,  witliout  the  help 
of  stained  glass,  had  been  streamuig  in,  and  the  unpLiyed  music,  all 
went  out,  and  left  the  plain  old  bam  just  the  plain  old  bam  that  it 
was  before.  X  think,  for  my  own  port,  that  the  light  and  the  music 
only  seemed  to  go  out  because,  in  sober  trulh,  tlicy  found  a  voy 
deep  hiding-place  indeed.  Such  haU.minutcs  as  Alan  had  just  lived 
ate  only  cowards  until  thuy  learn  their  own  strength,  whidi  is  hi  too 
great  to  let  them  die.  Ncvertlieless,  tu  his  own  Ittncy,  he  becamo 
once  more  nothing  better  than  the  Alan  Rcid  whom  he  thought  he 
knew  as  well  as  Hillswick  church  ;  and,  being  as  incapable  of  ilU 
temper,  especially  with  a  woman,  as  old  Hany  hitnsclf^  he  covered 
up  the  music  and  the  light  with  a  frank  smile. 

"No,  Miss  Bolt,  the  wreath  isn't  up  yet,  but  it  will  be  in  a 
minute,  and  then  you  shall  be  welcome  to  every  nail  I've  got  about 
me.     There— if  that's  being  idle,  then  we're  all  idle  together." 

He  ran  up  the  ladder  again,  glad  of  the  chance  of  hitting  some- 
thing  very  liard,  and  struck  so  smartly  tlut  the  camellias  must 
have  thought  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  personal  enemy.  Miss 
Bolt  held  Uie  ladder  for  him  this  time:  Uer(h,i  occupied  herself  with 
gathering  up  the  remaining  nails  from  ihc  floor  Meanwhile  the 
church  clock  struck  half-past  two— a  half-hour  wherein  nothing  had 
happened*  but  which  liad  nevertheless  been  the  luming-poini  in  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  of  a  woman  besides. 

tvcr  since  the  clock  had  boomed  Two  tlic  church  had  been 
growing  emptier:  for  otbefs,  as  well  as  Alan,  had  also  begun  to  feel 
themielves  groiring  empty.    The  teal  fw  \\ax4  ^cC^'^sv"^*  «i*ff>i>K».  A 
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the  churcTi,  w^iich  had  been  at  boiling;- point  an  lioar  after  breakfast, 
liad  gradually  cooled,  till,  altbovigb  next  to  nothing  had  been  done, 
there  was  a  general  fcclini?  that  the  morning  had  been  sufficiently 
well  spent  in  planning,  discussing,*  and  settling  capabilities,  but 
that  the  real  time  for  hard,  silent  work  was  the  afternoon,  after 
all.  I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  make  an  Homeric  catalogue  of 
those  whom  a  liking  for  the  process,  as  well  as  for  the  cflect,  of 
church-dressing,  had  gathered  together,  [t  is  not  that  the  ladies  of 
Hiilswick  were  not  inietcsting  people — quite  tht*  contrary.  One 
advantage  of  limg  in  that  compact  little  town  was  that  even  the 
mo3C  commonplace  person,  from  Mrs.  Mixon  of  the  Old  Rank  to  old 
Widow  Hopkins  of  the  Alras-housc,  became  by  right  of  township  ol 
the  most  intense  interest  to  cvcrj-budy  else,  from  Widow  Hopkins  uji 
to  Mrs.  Mixon.  It  is  simply  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches  that, 
one  by  one  or  two  by  two,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  town,  and 
such  few  stray  young  men  as  could  be  attraclcd  to  do  airate's  work 
for  want  of  a  more  suitable  curate  than  old  Mr.  Skull,  must  be 
suffered  to  go  out  like  the  sparks  in  a  piece  of  burned  paper.  Each 
had  his  or  her  present  romance  or  past  history — and  who  can  tell 
them  all? 

It  must  be  owned  dial  the  amateur  curates  were  the  first  to  show 
symptoms  of  a  move.  f*le;isanl  as  it  may  be  for  a  time  to  be  one  of 
two  or  three  male  creatures  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  dozen 
ladies  more  or  less  young  and  beautiful,  and  set  off  by  xvreaths  and 
crosses  of  flowers  so  held  and  carried  as  to  make  the  donors  look 
dooUy  generous  for  p-wting  with  what  became  them  so  well,  never- 
theless three  or  four  hours  of  it  resemble  most  other  pleasures— they 
reel  long.  To  say  tlie  same  things,  to  make  the  same  jokes,  to  pay 
the  same  compliments,  and  to  receive  the  same  answers  eighteen 
times  over  in  one  forenoon,  is  like  an  eternity  of  partridges  even  to 
the  roost  contented  mind,  and  suggests  luncheon  and  a  pipe  to  follow 
as  welcome  novelties.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Alan  Roid  and  Bertha 
Meyrick  to  hold  a  little  aloof,  for  they  were  from  Copleston,  and 
belonged  to  the  county  much  more  than  to  the  town  :  and  a  real, 
white- throated  curate  would  no  doubt  have  made  nothing  of  keeping 
the  hall  rolling  among  twice  the  nnmbcr.  But  no  other  young  man 
there  was  of  a  position  that  entitled  him  to  escape  his  full  share  of 
general  duty  by  what  was  called  in  Hillswick  "making  himself 
pailicular,"  and  not  one  among  them  all  wore  a  white  lie.  Whatever 
his  private  feelings  might  be,  each  had  alt  at  once  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  ot  at  least  a  dozen  task -mistresses  at  once,  without  being 
able  to  feel  how  much  he  had  been  a  master  of  the  situation  until  q 
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gradual  gathpring  of  black  coals  nt  the  fhurch-door — ihc  bcticp  to 
observe  the  general  effect  of  what  had  not  been  done— drew  the 
remflining  majoriiy  towards  that  metropolis  of  the  great  majority  of 
all— the  churchyard.  1(  is  likely  enough  tliat  the  church  would  have 
been  emptied  yet  sooner,  had  it  not  been  that  many  of  the  town 
ladies  preferred  to  let  iheir  midday  joints  grow  cold  or  bum  rather 
than  let  any  ejcs  from  Copleston  perceive,  by  their  over -punctuality  to 
any  marked  note  of  the  clock,  that  they  dined  eariy.  Ii  is  true  that 
two  pairs  from  Cople^iton  were  othem-ise,  if  not  better,  employed 
than  in  taking  stork  of  their  neighbours'  dinner  bells;  but  it  fvas 
gratifying  to  meet,  on  equal  ground,  jieoplc  who  notoriously  dined  at 
six  or  seven,  and  to  act  as  if  nobody  in  the  parish  felt  hungry  before 
then. 

So  it  happened  tliat  tlic  company  in  Hitlswick  church  came  to 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  great  and  one  stTiall.  In  and  abotit 
the  porch  was  the  main  body  of  waverers  between  the  dictates  of 
masculine  weariness  and  of  feminine  propriety,  more  and  more 
rapidly  dwindling  :  in  llic  aisle,  all  by  llicmsclvw,  were  Alan  Reid 
fixing  the  wreath,  Miss  Boll  holding  the  ladder  steady,  and  BeTt)ia 
Me>Ticlc,  sealed  on  a  hassock,  and  a  little  absently  retunung  the 
nails  into  their  brown-paper  bag,  oac  by  one.  JJut  had  a  stranger 
entered  the  church  at  that  moment,  it  is  not  by  the  group  at  the 
porch  that  his  eye  would  h.»\e  been  raughl,  and  not  by  Ihe  shy, 
lender  beauty  that  was  seemingly  wasting  its  very  gravest  and 
sweetest  looks  upon  a  bag  of  nails.  If  he  had  eyes  at  all,  they  would 
have  lieen  caught,  and  kept,  by  a  girl  standing,  graceful  and  upright, 
alone  in  Ihe  centre  of  tlic  church,  with  nobody  near  her,  and  with 
the  brightest,  hapiHcsl  smile  of  amusement  lighting  up  her  whole  fiiCE 
as  she  n-atched  Alan  hammering  in  the  side  aisle.  She  must  have 
been  well  known  indeed  about  Hillswick.  for  nobody  to  be  Uking 
any  sperial  heed  of  bcr,  and  the  young  men  must  be  wearied  indeed 
to  keep  so  near  the  i^orch  while  she  stood  all  alone  so  far  away.  In 
ftct,shewasas  well  known  as  the  church  itself :  and  not  a  young  man 
there  was  of  standing  good  enough  10  say  mote  to  her  than  "  Good 
morning,  Miss  Reid." 
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Chapter  II. 

M'lr/cJlf.  -  Magic,  quolh  she?  She  says  there' •  nugtchcrc? 
Why.  where'*  ihc  magic  ?    WMow,  wifc,  and  mitid, 
I've  lived  here  eightj-  ycats  fnll  ^Yhitslffilide, 
And  JievcT  mw  a  mote,  nor  heard  a  jar 
More  thdn  an  hAnui  l>rHly  may,  lh.it  goes 
To  Mus,  and  naiix  a  hm^shoe  Xf>  her  dnor. 
And  now  there  cornea  a  wench  with  mouth  on  gape. 
And  curs  pricked  ncedlc-ways.  and  moonatmck  cj-es. 
To  prate  ihat  horecxhoes  keep  no  glxmoor  out 
More  than  they  keep  the  fiies  from  buning  in  i 
TiM  old  tOBxat,  who  pranks  himself  and  pans. 
Is  tome  bedevilled  I'riticc  :  and  dreams  she  hears 
Mad  music  in  the  whiille  of  the  wind, 
And  fairies  tread  coranlocs  on  ihc  ftooi. 
Shc'l]  uy,  ninyh^ip,  when  next  tipon  my  cnitch 
1  hobbk  t)S  to  lighl  a  rtishliglil  ap, 
J'la  Aying  oo  a  brooia-iiick  roaiul  ih«  moon. 
Magic,  forwwUi !     If  there's  a  witch,  'lis  ihe — 
Magic  I  nru  Uie  that  luokcs  it :  Uide  can  find, 

■  ALAN'sonljr  sister,  Helen,  was  some  few  ycara  >'ounger  than  he:  and 
ihtniglt  she  was  in  maoy  striking  ways  plainly  enough  his  sister,  there 
were  many  more  in  which  she  by  no  means  so  closely  took  after  old 
Hany.  Both,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  a  mother  a  lady  of 
very  decided  W'cUh  extraction  :  and  the  Celtic  strain  in  the  Saxon 
stock  of  the  Kcids  a[>pcArcd  to  have  avoided  ooming  out  in  the  son 
only  that  it  might  all  the  more  strongly  affect  the  daughter.  Not 
that  there  was  any  sort  of  marked  nationality  ahont  Helen  :  one  of 
her  most  jiraniiiinccd  trails  washer  nnlikcncss  to  any  type  tha.t  could 
be  fouDd,  prolxibly  in  Pontargraig,  cenainly  in  Hillswick.  The 
mixture  of  race  might  mean  nothing,  after  all :  but  the  caprices  of 
blood  are  strange,  and  often,  in  an  underhand,  invisible  way,  account 
for  the  othcrwisic  unaccountable.  I  hardly  kt;ow  whether  to  call  her 
beautiful.  And  yet  fiertha  Meyrick,  who  was  beyond  all  question, 
and  not  only  beyond  Alan's,  beaiitifiil,  must  have  faded  ont  beside  her 
like  the  loveliest  of  lamplights  in  the  dulle.st  of  sunshine.  There  »-as  a 
look  of  sunlight  all  over  htr,  even  when  in  repose.  Nobody  could 
call  her  blonde  or  brunette ;  and  yet  she  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  wanting  in  colour,  with  her  all-reflecting,  all-embracing  grey 
eyes,  giving  back  every  light  they  received,  with  an  added  sparkle  of 
mischief  from  themselves.  Her  features  were  vcr)'  far  indeed  from 
being  faultlessly  regular.  But  the  mouth  was  not  less  warm  and 
winning  in  its  curves  for  being  overJarge,  especially  for  so  young  a 
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girl.  The  lips  were  as  honest  as  her  brother's  eyes,  and  made  up  in 
ol)  ways  for  the  something  in  her  owti  eyes  that  was  hidden  under) 
their  light — call  it  reticence,  resen*e,  bxiny,  humour :  anything  which 
it  might  possibly  be  save  insincerity.  The  liair  was  thrown  bock  Iram 
her  face  in  thick  brown  waves,  showing  the  whole  of  a  full  and  broad 
but  rather  low  forehead  and  of  a  [^air  of  i>crfcctly  made  little  ears. 
set  to  her  head  in  ihc  close  fashion  from  which  a  phrenologist  would 
argue  plenty  of  caumge  and  no  music.  She  was  rather  pale,  but  it 
WM  with  the  purity  of  health ;  and  even  as  she  stood  there  and  smiled 
in  that  odd  fehion,  as  if  she  saw  a  good  jwt  somewhere  at  large  in 
the  air,  her  colour  now  shadowed  and  now  brightened  as  if  it  needed 
no  cause  save  that  of  living  and  being.  She  was  no  taller  than  her 
neighbours,  and  more  slenderly  fashioned  than  most  of  her  own  age ; 
but  her  freedom  and  erectncss  of  carriage,  tlie  fullness  of  her  parted  , 
lips,  the  <5iiirknc!is  of  her  blood,  and  the  brightnesiv  of  her  eyes,  com- 
bined to  make  up  what  would  ha%'e  even  more  distinguished  her  in  a 
much  wider  world  than  this  of  Hillswick — a  full  joy  in  all  the  life  she] 
had  only  iotensified,  as  yet,  by  an  unlimited  readiness  for  more; 
And  this  alone,  without  the  help  of  beauty,  was  amply  enough  to 
for  her  the  title  of  beautiful 


» 


"  I  do  like  watching  other  people's  blimders— especially  when 
they  work  so  hard  to  make  them  !  You  have  put  up  that  wreath 
beautifully,  Alan.     You've  only  made  one  little  mistake,  iJiat's  alt." 

"  Hullo,  Nell  I  why,  where  did  you  spring  from  ?  I  didn't  know 
the  forewoman  was  here.  I  suppose  I've  hung  it  too  much  to  the 
right,  or  something?  Well,  never  mind — if  I've  gone  a  little  too 
far  tn  the  right  way — " 

"Oh,  it's  beautifully  straight ;  you  were  taking  such  pains  about 
your  inches,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb  you.  It  isn't  that — and 
it  isn't  that  you've  hung  it  u]>side  down.  That  would  liave  been  it, 
only  the  real  laull  keeps  tliat  from  mattering.  So  that's  what  comes  of 
getting  lip  at  five  in  the  morning  when  I'd  been  up  with  Bertha  till 
past  one — and  of  my  getting  Into  I  don't  know  what  trouble  by  stealing 
the  gardener's  best  flowers-andof  my  going  with  halfa  breakfast  to 
make  something  up  to  beat  cvcr)'thii^ — and  of  trustii^  my  own 
brother — all  to  have  it  hung  upside  down  in  a  dark  corner,  which 
may  be  very  delightful  in  itself,  liut  where  my  WTeath  is  simply  thrown 
away.  It's  enough  to  make  one  never  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning 
any  more." 

**  Upside  down,  is  it?"  aiked  Alan,  capping  her  mood  vrith  tlie 
manner  of  a  critic  who  justifies  all  blHndcwtPiTR!^'icc&%"ftwBKs*V.'*'s«*" 


"How  tan  a  round  thinff  have  an  iip-sidc  or  adowtt-side?  You 
should  square  your  circles,  Nt-ll,  or  you  mustn't  complain  if  you're 
ircaled  like  a  Painter  of  rhe  fiiture  when  lie  Tails  among  Carpenters. 
And  as  to  the  place — why,  Bertha  herself  chose  it ;  and  .ts  to  not 
Ijctltng  ii]i  at  five,  who  would  before  the  first  of  September?*' 

"  So  that's  the  last  new  chivalry,  is  it— to  get  rid  of  your  si'ns  as 
soon  as  they're  found  out  by  putting  Ihem  on  a  Rirl's  shoulders  ?  Vou 
want  me  to  think  that  Bertha  wanted  to  hang  nic  up  in  a  dark 
comer,  so  that  I  mightn't  be  seen?  HI  lay  all  my  old  k'ovcs  to 
nil  her  new  ones  thai  you  haven't  1re;iled  her  as  you've  treated  me  ; 
and,  if  you  luve,  it  shall  he  worse  for  you  still.  You  arc  in  a  con- 
spiracy, all  three  of  you,  and  Miss  Roll  is  ringleader." 

"Oh.  Miss  Rcid  !"  rcmonslrali^d  the  Doctor's  sister  as  she  dusted 
and  smoothed  herself  brfureslu;  joinoil  the  now ainmst  invisible  group 
at  the  dc^r— not  knowing  exactly  whether  Helen  was  laughing  or 
scolding,  or  only  hungry-—"  I  hlo  sure  that  everything  is  iierfcctly 
lovely  as  fer  as  we've  gone,  th.inlcs  to  you,  and  Nfr.  Rcid,  and  Miss 
MejTick,  and  evcrj-body ;  and  it  will  be  sweetly  pretty  by  tea-time. 
But  if  you  keep  such  hours,  I  must  tell  my  brother,  indeed." 

"  Ah,  but  you  sec,  Atiss  Bolt,  1  shan't  be  here  again  after  I  once 
go  home,  and  I  shan't  be  able  to  eat  or  sleep  if  th.it  wrcnth  is  not 
pro]icrly  fued  up— let  tnc  see — wherever  it  ought  to  be,  before  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  And  cvciybody  that  ran  climb  a  ladder 
is  gone,  and — No,  Alan,  I  won't  trust  jvw  any  more,  I'll  wait  for  old 
Grimes.  He's  sure  to  be  hack  when  he's  smoked  his  ]»ipe  oul,  to  see 
if  o-eVc  left  any  mischief  behind  us,  and  hell  find— me.  'lake 
Berllia  home  to  lunch,  Alan — you've  neither  of  you  done  any  wurk, 
so  you  must  both  be  star\ing.  Only,  don't  eat  up  everything,  for  1 
had  but  half  a  brcakfaitt,  and  I  shall  be  back  as  soon  as  I've  seen 
old  CJrimes — I  dare  .say  it  won't  be  long  after  you.  There,  be  off 
with  you  all," 

After  all,  little  excuse  is  nee<lfd  for  leaving  one's  own  sister  to 
walk  home  by  herself  if  slic  likes,  in  order  to  see  another  man's  sister 
home — if  one  likrs  her.  Alan  wondered  a  little  at  his  sister's  personal 
interest  in  this  year's  church-dressing,  seeing  that  her  sharing  in  it  at 
all  was  almost  a  piece  of  condescension,  and  for  once,  like  Miss  Bolt, 
he  cotild  hardly  make  out  whether  she  was  more  than  half  jesting.  But 
tlie  twn  miles' walk  to  Coplcston  alone  with  Bcrlha  in  the  out-of-door 
sunshine,  free  from  all  eyrs  and  ears,  had  now  become  ton  sweet  a  chance 
tn  be  lost  by  not  taking  s'jch  a  jest,  if  it  were  one,  to  the  tetter.  Bertha, 
also,  nrotidered :  but  then,  Helen  was  her  heroine  ;  and  then,  Alan  was 
already  more  than  h.ilf  her  hero.     She  lingered  a  little,  ciilier  from 
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feeling  ihat  she  ought  lo  stay  with  Helen,  or  from  a  sort  of  shy  rurcaight 

thai  the  woid  lost  in  liillswick  cliurch  mi^hi  be  found  again  among 
ihe  daisies  on  Ihe  road  lo  Copleston.  But  Hck-ti  made  no  answer, 
even  by  a  look,  to  ihcir  [>assing  wonder.  She  sat  down  as  com- 
foTiably  as  she  could  in  one  of  the  pews,  and  as  they  passed  her  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  roof  as  if  nitogether  lost  in  the  griMt  nnd  awful  question 
it  suggested  uf  huw  feir  years  would  pass  betbre  it  fell  in.  Wh.it- 
ever  else  !>he  meant,  if  site  meant  anything,  it  was  clear  that  she 
meant  lu  6tay.  So  (hoy  let  her  stay.  People  generally  let  Uelen  do 
as  she  dicsc,  without  asking  why. 

No  ghost  of  a  shadow  fell  over  Helen's  face  when  she  was  left 
alone.     Thai  rannot  lie  said  of  many  face^  ;  hut  hrighiness,  with  her, 
did  not  dc|H;nd  upon  company.    "  Vcs,"  bhe  thoughi,  in  such  fashion 
.-IS  wurds  miLHt  du  duty  fur:  "yes,  Alan  musi  marry  Itcrtha.     He's 
ilie  ouLy  man  I'd  choose  for  her,  and  she's  the  only  girl  I'd  choose 
for  him  :  and   I  slian't  lose  either  my  brother  or  my  friend.     Poor 
Ik'rtlu — shc'.s  bom  to  mnrry  somebody,  and  if  not  one  then  another, 
and  I  slioiildn't  like  her  lo  gu  out  tu  India,  as  tliat  sort  of  girl  mostly 
does  if  she  doesn't  marry  at  home.     And  Alan's  born  to  be  in  love 
with  somebody — and  1  sliould  hate  a  girl  that  caroc  between  him 
and  me.     I  think  I  slull  go  into  business  as  a  match-maker— it's 
rather  good  fun,  and  I  slun't  make  a  mess  of  the  business  by  being 
one  of  my  own  customers.     I  don't  think  I've  managed  badly  for  & 
beginning,  anyhow.     Well,   men  are  odd  beings,  lo  be  so  fond  of 
bothering  ihemsclvcs  about  girls  w  lien  therc  arc  so  many  more  inter- 
esting creatures  all  round  them — at  least,  I  should  tliiuk  so  if  I  were 
a  man  — cxccpl   Uerthx     Yes  ;  I   Wtmld  marry  ;4<r  :  so  I  must  do  it 
by  depiiiy,  since  it's  got  lobe  done.     One  wonldlhink  all  girls  but  me 
must  have  very  \mhappy  hoiiK-s,  ot  else  be  amazingly  Imrcd  in  them, 
to  be  sti  eager  tu  get  away  into  a  new  one  of  which  they  can't  guess 
much,  with  a  man  of  whom  they  can  know  nothing.    But  then  it's  true  it 
i(.n'l  everybody  who  has  ;»  father  like  mine  and  a  brother  hke  mine, 
and— and — a  molhcr  like  mine.    I  think  I  would  marry  into  Copleston 
if  ]  was  single.    Well,  thank  the  prayer-book,  one  can't  marry  one's  own 
brother,  or  ]  wouldn't  give  nmch  to-<Uy  Koi your  m-irrying  inUi  Cople- 
Moil,  Miss  Bertha  \   All  I've  got  lo  do  is  never  lo  nctrry  out  of  it — and 
all  the  better,  as  that  means  never  ni.irrying  at  alL     I'll  be  sucli  a  model 
old  maid  Uut  they  t^on't  find  it  in  their  hearts  lo  get  rid  of  me,  and 
— ancJ_I  must  hang  up  that  wreath  somewhere,  if  it's  only  for  the 
look  of  the  thing.     Wliere  shall  it  go?" 

The  ladder  was  still  left  against  the  wail  tn  the  side  aisle  -,  she 
climbed  up  it  rather  rashly,  considering  the  unsa^tf.")  <:&'<9aVy«»G^^i,^:x«x 
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she  was  light  and  knew  how  to  balance  herself,  so  she  rather  enjoyed 
the  excitementof  feeling  that  she  was  conquering  difficulties  by  pulling 
ihe  wrenth  avay  from  its  nails.  But  a  ladder  has  a  fascinalion  of  its 
own,  and  is  apt  to  excite  ambirion  where  there  is  none  already.  She 
looked  about  for  the  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  for  the  most  unlikely 
place  for  a  girl's  hands  to  nnanage  such  a  matter,  and  found  Jl  at  last 
in  the  ver>'  middle  of  the  west  gallery  where  the  singers  sat— not  only 
a  position  tltat  coromaodcd  the  whole  church,  but  one  not  to  be 
reached  without  a  certain  amount  of  diiring  by  an  amateur  decorator. 
People  who  like  lo  find  character  in  trifles  must  judge  as  lliey  please 
—but  in  any  case  boys  have  no  monopoly  of  the  spirit  which  forbids 
them  to  see  a  particularly  high  and  difficult  tree  without  trying  to  go 
up  it  as  high  as  they  can,  and  higher.  The  puqiose  was  not  iiarticularly 
high,  but  the  gallery  iv.-m  ;  and,  in  fact,  she  could  not  sit  all  by  herself  in 
a  |)cw  doing  nothing,  while  there  was  nothing  Eietweeu  sleep  and  inis> 
chief  for  her  to  do.  She  got  the  ladder  down  by  the  simple  process 
of  dragging  away  the  hassock  on  which  it  stood  from  under  it,  and 
letting  it  fall  its  length  with  a  cra.sh  in  the  aisle;  and  tlien  dragged  it 
along  till  slie  brought  it  under  (he  place  she  had  chosen.  Before  she 
had  got  it  there  its  weight  and  her  exertions  made  her  rcjient  of  the 
trouble  she  was  taking  for  glory's  sake,  but  her  rejwntance  only  obliged 
her  to  finish  for  Jionour's  sakt  what  she  had  begun  only  for  glory's. 
Arrived  at  last,  she  stopped  for  breath,  and  then  used  all  the  strength 
and  skill  she  had  to  raise  it  and  fix  it  for  climbing.  At  last  she  suc- 
ceeded. After  having  nearly  tnanaged  to  break  her  head  three  or 
four  times,  and  to  sprain  both  her  wrists  four  or  five,  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  rested  firmly  on  a  flag-stone  tliat  covered,  according  to  its  half- 
trodden-out  inscription,  the  dust  of  one  of  the  extinct  Waldrons  of 
Copleston,  and  its  head  against  Uie  edge  of  tlie  front  gallery  pew. 
Now  that  it  was  fixed,  the  climb  looked  uncomfortable  for  the  nerves ; 
but  she  had  not  wken  all  this  trouble  for  nothing,  so  she  began  to 
climb.  ."Sftcr  all,  nerves  were  no  trouble  of  hers,  and  by  Ihe  time 
her  feet  were  on  a  level  with  the  projeclii^  cornice  of  the  gallery,  she 
felt  only  one  drawback  to  the  excitement  of  her  elevation— that  there 
n*as  nobody  there  to  see  it,  not  even  old  Grimes  the  sexton. 

Alas !  she  had  miscalculated  the  proper  angle  of  the  ladder  by 
just  a  shade.  She  was  opposite  the  exact  spot  she  had  aimed  nt,  the 
wTeath  was  round  her  neck,  her  hammer  and  nails  at  hand  in  her 
pocket — she  had  nothing  Uido  but  lo  lie  forwards  against  the  ladder, 
to  pass  her  arms  roimd  it,  bring  her  hands  togetlier  with  tlie  wreath 
in  one  and  the  hammer  in  the  other,  give  a  tap  or  two,  and  all  would 
be  done.    This  was  what  slic  tried  to  do,  but  with  all  her  reaching 
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she  could  not  briog  the  uTeath  nearer  the  woodwork  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  it  It  was  sadly  disappointing:  for  she  knew  thai  if 
she  once  returned  to  fiim  earth  to  make  the  ladder  more  ii[>iight  by 
shifting  its  ingle,  not  even  honour  would  tempt  het  up  again.  She 
bad  just  managed  it,  a&  things  were  :  but  the  new  ascent  up  an 
incline  ai  least  ten  degrees  steeper,  would  be  what  the  Mallerhoin  is 
to  one  who  has  already  found  Mont  Blanc  quite  enough  for  him. 
Still,  not  going  up  for  a  second  time  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
yielding  to  the  di^iculties  of  a  lirst  time.  She  could  not  go  up,  but  she 
would  not  go  down.  Jt  was  only  a  whim,  but  if  a  foiiy  had  appeared 
that  momen  t  and  had  offered  her  the  fulftlnienl  of  her  heart's  desire,  she 
KOiild  have  answered,  "  Then,  make  my  lingers  just  two  inches  longer, 
if  you  please  I " 

She  took  her  hammer  between  her  teeth,  and  tried  again. 
Suddenly— she  must  have  stretched  ever  so  little  loo  much  sideways 
— thv  ladder  gave  the  slightest  possible  lurch  :  she  recovered  her 
balance  instantly  and  instinctively,  but  that  instant  was  enough  to 
make  her  bluod  run  cold.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had  climbed 
she  fck  afraid  to  look  down  through  the  space  that  now  seemed  to 
have  doubled  itself  beiwven  her  neck  and  the  flagstones.  She  felt 
no  longer  simply  hanging  in  air,  but  as  if  she  were  rising  upwajds 
towards  the  roof,  or  else  as  if  the  ground  were  descending  dccj>er 
and  deeper.  She  had  never  felt  panic  in  her  life  before:  but  then 
she  had  never  in  her  life  before  tried  to  climb  a  high  ladder  from  the 
floor  to  the  gallery  of  a  churcli,  and  she  felt  it  now^ — and  there  is 
many  a  brave  enough  man,  unused  to  ladders,  who  would  feel  tlie 
same.  Of  course  drowning  jjcoplc,  even  if  they  know  better,  throw 
up  their  arms  j  of  course  Helen,  though  she  felt  beforehand  what  the 
effect  would  be,  looked  down. 

But  the  result  was  not  aliogciliec  what  might  have  been  looked 
lor. 

The  fall  of  her  eyes  was  broken  by  the  bird's-eye  view  of  a  tall 
black  hat,  and  of  a  mil  figtu-e  in  a  black  frock-coat — figure,  coat,  and 
hat  being  alike  unknown  to  her.  If  it  had  only  been  old  Grimes  tiie 
sexton  !  But  there  was  no  such  luck  :  a  stranger  was  in  Hiltswick 
church,  and  she — Helen  Rcid  of  Coplcston — wtis  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  with  a  hammer  in  her  moutli  and  a  gaihiod  in  her  hands, 
u&oid  to  come  down,  unable  to  speak,  afraid  to  move.  If  he  looked 
up,  as  surely  he  soon  must,  what  would  be  the  effeci,  in  church,  and 
upon  u  stronger,  of  a  girt  on  the  top  of  a  bdder,  for  no  imagitudilc 
purpose,  doing  nothing,  and  tiding  to  balance  herself  by  holding  to 
the  roof  with  her  eyes  ?    How  could  she  bring  herself  to  call  aur« 
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'•  If  you  please,  sir,  come  up  here  and  iidp  mc  down  !  "  Stranger  or 
no  strangvr,  the  adventure  would  he  all  over  Hillswick,  in  some 
Riagnilied  and  distorted  shape,  in  half  an  hour :  and,  for  aught  she 
could  tell,  the  stranger  might  be  old,  or  lame,  or — anything.  The 
panic,  or  giddiness,  was  stil!  too  much  upon  her  for  her  head  to  be 
((Uite  clear,  or  she  mi^ht  have  been  able  to  treat  the  presence  of  a 
stmnger  as  coolly,  or  at  least  as  reasonabiy,  as  if  she  were  on  finn 
ground.  As  things  were,  she  followed  the  only  course  thai  mere 
flurried  instinct  could  find  to  save  her.  But  for  her  first  panic,  she 
would  have  had  no  need  to  take  it  ;  but  for  her  second,  she  would 
not  have  dared.  Before  the  stranger  had  lime  HJ  lake  off  his  hat, 
raudt  more  before  he  could  look  up  or  round,  she  bad  clambered 
tip  tlic  few  remaining  rungs  between  her  feel  and  the  upper  edge  of 
llie  gallery  jjcw,  and  had  scrambled  o\'er  into  it,  ihe  knew  not  how, 
except  that  hammer,  ladder,  wreath,  and  nails  were  dropped  and 
spumed,  and  went  over  and  down,  fluttering,  rattling,  and  crashing 
wildly  to  the  floor,  with  a  clatter  and  a  bang  tliat  must  almost  have 
brought  the  whole  church  down  after  them. 

She  almost  thought  tliat  the  cliurch  had  really  fallen.  But  as  soon 
as  she  had  gathered  herself  together  : 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is,"  she  ihuught,  "  that  1  nevci' 
can  be  left  alone  for  a  minute  together  without  getting  into  some 
piece  of  mischief  or  other.  One  would  think  one  couldn't  possibly 
get  into  mischief  all  alone  in  a  churcli,  and  yet— There  I  No  doubt 
I've  smaslicd  the  ladder  and  half  a  dozen  gas-lamps,  and  three  or  four 
pews,  and  if  1  haven't  broken  my  neck,  it's  no  fault  of  my  own.  No — 
I  won't  look  over  and  kc.  It  might  be  too  dreadful — and  then 
there's  that  wretched  man  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all— really,  when 
people  come  into  a  church,  Ihcy  ought  to  see  if  there  isn't  anybody 
on  the  top  of  a  ladder  whom  they  might  startle.  Thank  mercy  it 
wasn't  old  Grimes,  though,  after  all.  I  should  have  to  run  away  from 
home  and  lude  somewhere  where  I  could  never  be  found.  And  the 
poor  wreath,  after  all  1  have  gone  through  for  it  ever  since  five  in  the 
morning— that's  done  for.  Well,  1  must  get  home  now  as  soon  as  I 
can — 1  wish  [  could  l>c  by  when  they  all  come  back  again  and  sec 
what  they'll  see;  They'll  think  the  Yew  Goblin  has  been  playing 
his  pranks  among  the  Easter  Rowers — and  I  cenainly  won't  say  no, 
except  to  Alan— ^and  Bertha — and — oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  now  J 
If  that  miserable  old  Grimes  lusn't  locked  ttie  gallery  door  outside  ! 
And  the  ladder's  gone,  and  I  couldn't  get  down  again,  even  if  there 
was  nobody  here  I  If  anybody  comes  back  and  finds  me,  and  wants  to 
know  liow  I  came  up  here,  1  $l)all  have  to  My  that  I've  Down!" 
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Why  dt<l  she  not  lioltjly  ailvance  to  llie  front  of  the  gallerj 
Up  where  the  clerk  stood  when  he  gave  out  the  number  of  the 
and  call  out  loudly  to  the  stranger,  "  If  jou  please,  sir,  kindly 
me  by  going  ai  once  to  Mr.  Grimes,  the  sexton  of  this  pari 
tell  him  to  come  with  his  keys  and  let  out  Miss  Keid,  who  is  i 
in  the  west  galler)' and  can't  get  out  again"?  lean  only! 
Helen,  if  ovcr^daring  in  some  things,  was  as  shy  in  others  ai 
can  be,  and.  was  as  unlike  as  possible  anjr  girl  who  coul 
done  ea  ^ 

So  she  retired  behind  the  organ,  which  was  at  the  bfl 
gallery,  to  wait  iwticntly  for  the  reiurn  of  old  Grimes  or  forir 
chance  of  i|uiel  esia[)e  better  iiick  might  offer  her.  Nubudy 
come  back  to  fmi&h  the  church  dressing,  and,  since  the  way  fi 
church  to  the  gallery  w:is  locked^  nobody  who  came  would  fi: 
On  the  whole  it  might  be  a  little  amusing,  if  site  could  not 
sooner,  to  o*ethe;ir  the  conimcnls  and  theories  about  the  wre 
woulJ  be  sure  to  find  when  lhc>'  did  come.  Meanwhile  shi 
the  strange  boots  moving  slowly  about  the  church,  I'rom  llic  p 
the  altar  rails,  and  almost  wondered  at  Iierself  for  having  t 
curiosity  about  ihcir  owner.  I'erhajis,  had  she  Iiccn  born  half 
nearer  llillswick  than  Coplcsion  was,  curiosity  would  have  , 
iKttcr  of  shyness,  and  she  would  liavc  found  some  means  of 
without  being  seen.  But  presently  the  sound  oi  the  boots  fod 
silence  ;  no  doubt  the  visitor,  ha?iug  found  nothing,  not  ei 
tuiarter-finishcd  dcconttions,  to  interest  him,  had  yone  awaj 
and  bad  left  the  porch  free  for  her  escape — if  she  could  on 
spread  a  pair  of  wings  and  flown  down  there.  H 

Having  nothing  to  do  but  wail,  she  opened  the  or^an  ai? 
(he  keys,  but  no  sound  came— naturally  enough,  seeing  tha 
was  no  wind  in  the  bellows.  And  if  there  had  been,  the  resul 
have  been  worse  than  silence— for  Helen  was  no  musician,  in 
her  Welsh  strain.  She  might  mm'c  her  fingers  over  the  v 
keys  at  pleasure,  and  imagine  herself  tsirnl  Cecilia,  without  I 
out  a  single  discord  to  disprove  her  fanc}'.  Active-mind 
'fingered  prisoners  must  amuse  ihemselvei,  not  as  they  Trill, 
Ihey  ran  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  iht-re  was  a  singular  sort  ofplo 
playing  this  silent  iHprudif.  The  sunlight  streamed  in  al  t 
window  behind  her,  and  warmed  Iter  shoulders  luxuriously  ; 
&ttgue,  and  reaction  from  fright  took  a  hcahhy  turn,  and 
mind  open  to  the  very  slightest  and  idlest  fancies  that  mi( 
their  way  in  with  the  sun.  The  faintest  perfume  from  the 
and  foliage  that  had  as  yet  been  hung  rose  up  round  het.,i 
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tttronger  because  of  its  fointncss.  She  had  never  been  in  such 
complete  and  inevitable  solimdc ;  nothing  was  ea&ier  than  lo 
fancy  herself  tost  to  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  She  had  not 
yet  quite  escaped  from  the  not  wholly  childish  instinct,  from 
which  some  few  never  wlioUy  escape  all  their  days,  of  u^ing  every 
chance  hint  and  suggestion  as  a  help  in  the  great  art  of  Making 
Believe — and  what  art  is  greater  or  happier  than  one  which  turns  the 
commonest  and  most  insigniBcant  things  into  talismans  for  making 
lis,  -A-hencvcr  we  please,  be  what  v/c  will  ?  That  is  an  art  which  gives 
the  goddess  of  silence  a  place  among  the  musicians  above  Beellioven, 
and  may  concentrate  a  world  in  a  whim.  The  course  of  Helen's 
idle  fingcTs  would  have  made  woful  work  if  written  down— just  as  alt 
such  fancies  do.  She  drew  out  some  of  the  stops  for  mere  idleness' 
sake,  and  because  it  was  about  the  only  piece  of  mischief,  short  of 
breaking  a  window,  that  was  near  her  hand.  "  I  wonder  if  I'm 
{Maying  Bertha's  Wadding  March!"  she  thought,  and,  with  all  her 
personal  contempt  for  love  and  marriage,  she  began  to  tliink  that,  if 
all  were  going  well,  that  two  miles'  walk  home  to  Copleston,  with  the 
sun  full  in  one's  heart  as  well  as  upon  one's  shoulders,  would  not  be 
so  bad  a  thing  in  its  way — better,  at  any  rate,  than  being  locked  up 
in  an  organ-loft  all  alone. 

PcrlKips.  it  might,  as  she  thought,  have  looked  rather  odd  to  see, 
on  entering  a  church,  a  girl  perched  up  on  the  tup  of  a  tail  ladder. 
But  if  she  had  taken  her  dive  into  the  gallery  merely  in  order  to 
escape  from  seeming  eccentric,  she  had  failed  lamentably.  She  was 
not  well  enough  up  in  the  geography  of  the  church  to  be  aware  of  a 
dark  little  door  in  a  comer  that  !ed  from  the  organ-loft  straight  to  the 
corkscrew  slaircafic  in  the  tower,  and  surely  the  very  last  thing  that 
the  young  man  who  now  passed  from  the  twilight  of  the  stune  stairs 
into  the  full  daylight  of  the  gallery  could  have  expected  to  fmd  there 
was  a  young  woman  diligently  engaged  in  playing  an  organ  from  which 
not  a  sound  came.  Compared  wiih  such  bits  of  seeming  hmacy,  girls  at 
the  tops  of  tall  ladders  in  unlikely  places  are  sights  of  every  day. 
Of  course  the  young  man  might  suspect  himself  of  sudden  deafness 
as  he  watched  her  pull  out  one  sto|)  afler  another  while  she  gravely 
ptsscd  her  fmgcrs  over  the  keys.  Sut  the  first  creak  he  heard  in  the 
empty  church  would  reassure  him  on  this  point,  and  no  doubt  he 
mu  soon  reassured  :  but  still  she  played  on. 

!t  was  far  too  much  a  mystery  for  him  lo  break  it  off  in  the 
iniddtc.  He  might  even  get  at  its  meaning  if  he  stood  quite  still  and 
made  no  noise,  and  meanwhile  the  girl  was  not  the  less  pleasant  to 
look  at  for  being  possibly  insane.      He  was  in  the  place  of  the 
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stiaoger  whose  presence  we  ooty  imagined  while  she  was  watching 
Alan  and  Bertha,  and,  being  no  more  blind  tlun  he  was  really  deafj 
be  coutd  not  fail  to  sec  in  her  at  least  something  of  what  there  was  to 
be  seen.  So  he  looked  on,  and  she  pla)'ed  on,  little  thinking  that  she 
was  jtcrfutHjing  for  the  benefit  of  an  exceedingly  attentive  listener. 
It  is  by  no  means  always  impossible  for  silence  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
»een. 

But  in  due  lime — liow  could  she  help  it  ? — slie  slopped  playing 
and  indulged  in  a  long,  luxurious  yawn.  "  One  \ — Two  ! — Three  ! " 
— boomed  the  stccjilc  dock  just  over  her  head — "Four!"  Fotir 
o'clock  already,  and  nobody  had  come  back  to  the  church — and — 

SJie  turned  round,  without  rising,  and  found  hct&elf  face  to  face 
with  the  stranger  at  Uic  slccple  door — "And  he  lias  been  watching 
me  all  diis  while  !  "  was  all  she  could  think  in  her  dismay. 


<\nd  yet,  apart  from  his  Iww-iug  been  both  stranger  and  listener,  he 
was  noUiintj  very  alarming.  Kven  while  she  had  only  room  in  licr  con- 
sciousness for  herself,  her  eyes  were  <iuick  enough  to  take  a  very 
faitty  complete  and  accurate  portrait  of  the  stranger  without  the  help 
of  her  brain.  lie  should  have  been  the  Vcw  Goblin  who  haunted 
MillEwick  rJiiuchyard,  considering  the  tricks  he  had  played  upon  her, 
first  by  nearly  making  her  break  her  neck,  and  now  by  watching  her 
while  belxaving  like  a  child  who^e  nuisc  lias  left  it  alone  for  a  httle 
whila  JJui  if  he  were  the  Yew  Goblin,  then  tlie  reported  appearance 
of  the  Yew  Goblin  very  much  belied  him. 

Taller  than  her  brother  Alan,  broader  shouldered,  wider  chested, 
he  looked  as  inanty  as  a  man  may  in  a  girl's  e>'es.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  side  of  ihe  door,  but  rather  atiHly,  as  if  at  some  time  in  his 
lile  he  had  been  ovcrdrilled  without  ha^-ing  been  long  enough  at  the 
work  to  make  a  soldier's  bearing  second  nature  to  him  ;  and  this  air  of 
stiflfhcss  was  rather  increased  by  the  black  frock-coat  he  wore  but- 
toned breast-high.  He  can  only  be  described  shortly  by  a  word 
which  I  fear  Helen  herself  would  not  have  scrupled  to  use,  and 
whiili  is,  a  "swell."  Though  in  Hillswick,  which  is  very  far  indeed 
in  more  matters  than  miles  from  the  Row  or  tlic  Boulevards^  his 
li^tly-fitting  coat  was  finished  off  by  a  lily-of-the-valley  over  the  heart  : 
be  wore  patent-leather  boots  and  a  light-coloured  scarf  fastened  by 
a  gold  and  jewelled  pin,  and  tlic  hands  that  held  his  hat  of  elaborate 
gloss  were  <:overed  by  lavender  gloves,  titting  lliem  as  if  Ihcy  had 
been  bom  on  them.  Had  it  not  been  so  late  in  the  day,  she  would 
ha«  taken  him  for  a  lindegroom  who  had  come  to  meet  his  bride  :U 
the  attar,  and  liad  made  a  miitakc  in  ihc  church :  and  it  was  aliop^t. 
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disappointing  to  find  that  lus  Tace  matched  his  manliDess  of  figure 
much  better  than  his  out-of-placc  elaboration  of  costume.  He 
looked  about  thirty  yeans  old  :  his  features  were  firm  and  pronounced, 
and  his  eyes  grave  to  a  point  that  was  cither  sad  or  severe,  with  a 
sort  of  slow,  inward  took  in  them  which  allowed  him  to  regard  in- 
tently without  sccminj;  to  stare.  They  were  rather  fmi:  eyes,  of  a 
dark  grey,  that  seemed  to  have  heat  without  light  in  them.  His 
complexion  was  of  pale  but  clear  and  healthy  brown :  his  hair  also 
brown,  rather  loo  dark  to  match  the  eyes,  and  arranged  as  if  he 
considered  his  tciffeur  as  of  equal  importance  with  his  uilor.  His 
nose  was  good  and  straight :  his  chin  slightly  deft  and  projecting: 
his  tnoiit})  was  nearly  hidden  by  a  long,  thick  brown  moustache, 
with  long  ends,  in  the  Austrian  fashion — the  rest  of  his  face  was 
closely  shaved  with  the  best  of  razors.  His  general  air  was  of  gravel 
and  melancholy  dignity  compelled  to  submit  to  orthodox  fashionfll 
and  making  up  its  mind  thai,  being  in  for  a  penny  of  fashion,  the 
most  philosophical  thing  was  to  consider  itself  in  for  a  pound.  Vet 
one  would  wager  that  the  man  had  brains :  and  one  would  be 
certain  thai,  whatever  brains  he  had,  he  gave  himself  credit  for 
them  all. 

Helen,  after  the  one  quick  glance  that  took  in  the  general  effect 
of  all  these  clothes  and  of  the  man  who  could  not  tjuite  succeed  in 
hiding  himself  among  tliem,  looked  at  her  watch  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly remembered  an  appointment,  clostd  the  organ,  left  her  seat,  and 
went,  as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  to  };o  without  seeming  frightened, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  door  which  the  stranger  had  discovered  for 
her.  But  she  knew  all  the  while  that  she  was  colouring  with  vexa- 
tion at  having  been  caught  at  a  fool's  play,  and  that  he  saw  her  blush 
as  clearly  as  she  could  feel  it,  which  only  made  her  show  her  vexa- 
tion ten  times  more  in  the  same  way.  He  stood  aside  politely  to 
let  her  jhiss,  but  said,  while  she  was  passing, 

"  Pardon  me — I  am  a  stranger  in  this  coimtry— can  you  tell  me 
what  i«  the  meaning  of  all  this  flower-show  ?  " 

She  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  nsk  her  if  she  generally  played 
the  organ  without  the  bellot^-K.  But  his  question,  which  would  have 
licen  commonplace  but  for  its  ignorance,  was  relieved  sDll  more  by  the 
grave  courtesy  and  the  gentle  deference  which  he  managed  to  throw 
into  nich  trilling  words.  *J"hc  voice  also,  without  being  deep  or  full, 
was  very  soft  and  pleasant,  and  struck  her  by  a  slight  peculiarity  of 
tone  and  accent,  especially  in  the  words  •'  a  stranger."  He  sltowed 
no  flign  of  having  Imntcd  up  a  commonplace  question  on  the  spur 
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of  the  moment  for  the  sake  of  trapping  an  attractive -loolung  girl  into 
a.  word  ur  two. 

•'  To-morrow  is  Easier  Sunday,"  said  she.  "  And  wc  always  re- 
member Easter  here." 

"  I  sec.  But  you  don't  seem  to  have  got  on  very  &r,  connderinj 
that  the  sun's  an  early  bird  just  now.  And  it  has  struck  mi',  while 
looking  around,  that  Ihts  church  wants  a  bricklayer  more  than  a 
gardener." 

"  It  is  a  ver>'  old  church,  this  at  Hillswicfc,"  said  Helen,  "and 
old  churches  seldom  look  new — those  who  know  them  generally  like 
ihcm  die  better  for  looking  their  age"  She  bem  herself  slighUy  by 
way  of  a  gooil-moming,  and  passed  out  of  the  gallery  upon  the  dark 
stairs.  "  1  wish  to  goodness  I  had  known  of  these  stairs  before," 
thought  she.  "  I  don'i  think  the  man  meant  any  impertinence — 
except  to  the  church  :  but  if  he  ever  goes  to  India  he  won't  want  a 
punkah  to  keqi  him  cooL  I  wonder  who  he  can  be,  here  in  Hills- 
wick,  where  nobody  ever  comcb?  Well,  thank  heaven,  1  shall  soon 
be  at  home  now — and  never,  never  will  I  get  into  mischief  again. 
if  I  can  help  it.  till  next  time.  Ah,  here's  the  door  at  last,  and 
—Oh  I  '• 

Her  "  Oh  t "  was  a  half-uttered  exclamation  of  impatient  despair. 
She  was  still  in  her  prison — the  door  from  the  tower  into  the  church, 
as  well  OS  that  into  the  clitirchyard,  was  locked  on  the  outside :  at 
any  rate,  if  it  was  locked  on  the  inside,  the  key  was  gone. 

But  how  ?  Could  the  stranger  tiavc  ventured  to  walk  into  the 
tower  and  to  lock  the  door  behind  him  ?  And,  if  so,  why  ?  He 
could  not  wish  to  «ury  off  the  bells.  He  rould  not  be  intending  to 
fortify  himself  in  Hillswick  church  to  stand  a  si^e — and  yet,  what 
else  could  he  have  meant  to  do  ?  She  began  to  feel  really  alarmed, 
and  tliat  she  must  do  anything  to  esc3];e  now.  Perhaps  sQvac  of 
her  strangely  lazy  fellow-workers  of  the  morning  might  have  tctumed 
at  last :  so  she  ihumfted  with  her  fist  against  the  door.  She  hurt  her 
hand  a  tittle  against  the  jagged,  rusty  lock-pbte,  but  nobody  an- 
swered—.ind  nobody  answered,  though  she  knocked  again,  and  hurt 
her  hand  a  litik-  more. 

Nobody  could  be  there.  It  was  only  too  dear  that  she  was  still 
in  gaol,  and  thai  this  stringer  was  her  gaoler. 

That  made  her  a  great  deal  too  angry  even  to  remember  that  she 
had  fdt  shy.  She  went  fast  up  the  dark  stairs  into  the  gallery,  and— 
the  stranger  was  gone. 

Could  h«,  in  spite  of  his  tailor,  be  the  \tyt  Goblin  after  all? 
And  what  had  become  of  all  her  fiicnda^  ?>Ve'«3&;t?*''™^%"'^*^***^**'' 
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He  coiild  not  "have  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  which  were  almost  lob 
narrow  foe  one  ;  he  could  not,  any  more  than  she,  have  esca[;ed 
fixim  the  galleii^  by  any  Other  road  without  the  help  of  wings  or 
suicide.     Aj»ain  she  wcnl  to  the  stairs. 

Of  contse  !  The  siai«  !ed  U]j  as  wel)  as  down.  That  would  not 
nelpherescape,Tjiit  it  would  help  her  lo  find  the  key.  So  she  went  up 
Ae  dark,  twisted,  narmwinj"  flight  towards  the  belfry,  till  the  stejis 
became  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  give  hi^r  half  a  foothold,  until  she 
found  herself  in  a  sort  of  room,  or  rather  upon  a  kind  of  platform, 
with  bcTls  swinging  abM-c  her  head  from  which  the  ropes  desrcnded 
through  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  to  a  lower  floor. 
Pleniy  nf  light  was  admittetl  through  four  unglazed  loop  windows;, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  square  loft :  and  by  the  light  she  found  the 
stranger  again,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  somt-  old  chests  that 
had  no  doubi  been  stowed  away  as  lumber. 

"You  ■will  oblige  me,"  said  Helen,  "  by  giving  me  back  the  key 
of  the  steeple  door.  I  want  to  leave  the  church  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
right  to  the  key,  you  can  take  it  again  when  I  am  gone." 

" !  wish  I  had  it,  mademoiselle,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  ii  to  you— and  I  want  to  leave  the  church  too ;  for  there 
seems  no  way  of  getting  any  higher.  Do  you  know  if  tlierc  is  any 
way  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tower?  There  ought  lo  be  a  fine 
prospect——" 

*'  You  have  not  got  the  key?" 
"'^  •''No.    You  mean  of  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  these  break -neck 
things  that  I  suppose  you  call  stairs  in  this  country?    I  did  observe 
a  key  when  I  came  into  the  steeple,  but  it  was  outside  the  door — I 
had  to  unk>ck  the  door  to  get  in  here." 

"■Rut— the  door  is  locked  tmo!" 

*'  Wl-II — I  have  aIw.-»)B  observed  that,  when  a  door  is  found  locked, 
ft  has  been  locked  by  somebody  :  and  as  the  key  was  outside,  it  has 
not  been  locked  by  you  or  me.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  old  gen- 
tleman could  tell  us  something  about  it  who  was  going  about  as  if  he 
belonged  to  the  chorch  or  else  the  church  to  him — only  we  haven't 
got  him  here  to  .isk  him,  and  if  we  had,  I  would  rot  engage  lo  make 
him  hear  the  question.  I  tried  him  once,  and  I  did  not  succeed  well 
enough  to  tr)-  again." 

"  WTiat — old  Crimes  ha^  been  here — and  locking  the  doors  ?  " 
~'''*1  don't  know  if  his  name  is  Grimes,  but  he  hadn't  much  look  ol 
owning  a  better." 

"Oh,  whnt  docs  it  all  mean?     I  mutt  leave  the  church — I  wm// 
•  go  hoTfte.     He  cannot  have  been  locking  up  till  all  the  work  was 
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finished— and  now  it  must  be  nearly  fiv«,  and  not  a  iioul  has  been 
near  tlic  place  since  half-pasl  two." 

"  There  does  seem  snmcthing  uncanny  nboni  this  church,"  he 
said,  looking  round  him  a  little  absently.  "  I  thought  so  myself,  as 
soon  as  I  came  in.  I  think  we  will  both  go  down,  and  you  can 
show  me  the  way  by  which  you  got  into  the  steeple,  as  there  seems 
to  be  more  than  one,  I  suppose  you  arc  not  boimd  to  get  out  my 
way?  And  even  if  the  whole  place  is  locked  up,  I  never  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  out  on  level  ground.  If  a  door's  too  tough,  one 
tan  always  bre-nk  a  window." 

Her  anxiet)-  did  not  prevent  her  noticing  thai,  the  more  the 
young  man  spoke,  the  more  his  manner,  and  even  his  expression, 
seemed  to  gain — and  not  only  in  attractiveness,  but  in  jjower.  His 
manner,  a  Utile  self-conscious  at  first,  fell  into  a  simple  self-possession 
which  CTtn  took  the  raw  edge  off  his  clothes,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently natural  to  him  :  he  had  not  yet  wholly  smiled,  but  every  now 
and  then  the  tight  of  a  grave  l^alf'Smi]e  came  into  his  eyes,  and  was 
the  more  winning  and  trustworthy  for  being  confined  to  his  eyes  only. 
He  had,  too,  a  way  as  if  he  were  one  of  a  rompany  of  three  instead 
of  two,  speaking  to  himself  as  well  as  to  her  in  hts  slow,  rather  long- 
drawn  aercnt  which  became  more  strongly  marked  as  he  went  on, 
and  which  seemed  to  give  an  aroma  of  possible  humour  to  his  sim- 
plest words. 

"  My  way  ?"  asked  Helen.     ''  Through  the  gallery  door " 

"  Then  wc  will  go  out  through  the  gallery  door.  Mr.  Grimes  has 
not  locked  that " 

"  But  the  door  from  the  gallery  was  lorkcd  long  and  long  ago — 
if  I  could  have  got  out  that  way,  would  I  have  troubled  you  for  the 
key  of  the  tower  ?    The  gallery  door  has  been  locked  all  day " 

"On  the  outside?" 

"Of  course  on  the  outside,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  /  have  not 
the  key." 

"This seems  a  circumstance  to  be  thought  over,"  he  said,  playing 
with  one  of  the  bclbroiK'-s,  and  looking,  half  gravely,  half  curiously, 
through  her  with  those  eyes  of  his  that  seemed  more  than  ever  to 
have  the  facultj*  of  being  able  to  look  their  fitl  without  even  a 
suggestion  of  offending  or  a  tinge  of  discourtesy.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  seemed  to  be  always  seeing  more  lh.in  eyes  can  see. 
They  were  not  ej-es  of  the  mesmeric  sort — far  from  it :  they  implied 
no  sort  of  conscious  or  unconscious  power :  they  were  e)'es  that  any 
woman  can  feel  she  may  trust  as  surely  as  a  man  believes  he  may 
trust  a  man's  hand.     "  Yes,"  he  went  on  ;   "I  have  known  thinking 
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bring  one  somewhere  now  and  ihen — and  c%-on  the  wrong  place  is 
always  somewhere.  I  come  quietly  inio  a  church.  No  sooner  am 
I  in  il  than  a  garland  of  flowcTs  falls  from  the  roof  at  my  feet,  a 
hammer  on  the  top  of  my  head — hard :  aiitl  a  long  ladder,  from 
IK'avcn — no,  nol  Heavtrri — knows  where  nearly  rnibhes  me,  as  if  I 
were  Samson  making  sport  for  the  Philislines.  I  look  round,  and 
find  wreaths  and  crosses  and  nosegays  stuck  aliout  all  over  a  sober 
old  diurch  without  rhyme  or  rcasrm,  and  nobody  to  put  ihcni  there 
but  a  deaf  old  man.  Afraid  that  the  fall  of  ajiother  nosegay  may 
bring  down  another  liammer  or  ladder  on  my  head — as  it  seems  to 
rain  such  things  here :  anri  that  is  why  I  observed  that  this  church 
wants  a  bricklayer-  I  turn  into  the  steeple.  1  find  my  way  into  a 
gallery  where  I  find  a  young  lady  pbying  the  Music  of  the  Spheres 
on  an  organ.  Il  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Music  of  the  Spheres  thai 
nobody  can  hear  it  without  a  special  philosophical  training,  including 
silence  on  one'sown  part  for  Mrven  years,  and  a  long  abstinence  from 
\ycA%  and  beans.  I  have  had  no  such  training,  am  not  a  silent  man, 
and  like  green  peas  above  all  things  :  the  effect  is,  that  1  lind  myself 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Grtmcs.  Then  I  find  myself  locked  into  the 
steeple.  And  then  1  discover  that  the  young  lady  who  plays  the 
s)'mp)ioi)y  of  the  seven  stant  did  nut  reach  the  organ-loft  by  the 
steeple,  but  through  a  door  which  has  not  been  unlocked  all  day. 
Mademoiselle— since  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  you- -I  can  quite 
understand  tliat  one  who  pcrrorms  the  music  of  the  spheres  in  a 
diurch  that  rain.s  roses  and  hammers  and  locks  its  own  doors,  should 
be  able  to  transport  herself  from  the  floor  to  the  gallery  without 
stairs,  elevatont,  or  wings.  The  thing  that  does  puzzle  me  is,  that  she 
should  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  down  again." 

He  spoke  more  and  more  gravely  as  he  went  on  ;  but  as  his 
gravity  grew,  so  did  the  smile  within  his  eyes.  Helen  was  as  ready  to 
rise  at  a  joke  as  a  irout  at  one  of  her  father's  flies  ;  and  at  any  rate 
the  stranger  was  not  going  to  eat  her.  He  seemed  exceedingly 
human,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  his  clothes  provided  the  weak 
point  which  a  woman  needs  in  n  man  in  order  to  feel  at  ease 
with  him.  He  was  at  atiy  rate  a  gentleman— so  certainly,  in  spite 
of  his  foibles,  that  she  did  not  trouble  to  ask  herself  whuiher  he 
was  one  or  no.  She  could  not  help  colouring  when  he  sjwke  of 
her  silent  music — all  the  more  because  it  had  been  in  its  way 
real  music  lo  her— brn,  c*cn  with  Ihe  blush,  her  laugh  came  back 
10  her. 

"  And  I,"  said  she,  "  have  had  my  adventures  loo— but  I  am  glad 
your  hat  was  off  when  the  hammer  fell :  it  might  have  been  hurt 
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badly.    You  must  have  thought  it  all  very  strange  !     But  it  is  not  so 
strange  as  Lo  see  a  stranger  in  fitllswick  church,  after  all." 

"Well,  yes.  1  suppose  Hillswick  is  not  much  on  the  straight 
road  to  anywhere.  But  I  douht  if  I'm  much  more  a  stranger  than 
you,   You  are  the  organist,  I  conclude  ?  or  the  school-teacher?" 

Helen  had  been  taught,  when  a  little  girl,  thai  it  is  rude  to  ask 
questions,  and  though  she  had  never  consistcnlly  followed  the  pre* 
c«pt,  it  seemed  to  her  ikii  it  was  a  good  ouc,  and  that  the  stranger's 
education  could  not  have  been  wholly  that  of  a  gentleman.  It  is 
true  that  he  asked  the  (Question  in  as  simply  courteous  a  manner  as 
Mich  a  f|ucstion  allowed;  but  surely,  if  a  thirst  for  infoTmaiion 
worthy  of  Hillswick  itself  compelled  him  to  put  il,  he  might  at  any 
rale  have  supposed  Miss  Reid  uf  Co|)lest(>n  to  be  at  least  a  vicar's 
daughter.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  man.  young  .is  he  was,  claimed 
tJie  privileges  of'a  professed  character  ;  in  that  case  he  had  exposed 
another  weak  point,  which  enabled  her  to  deal  with  him  from  a  still 
higher  level  than  before. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  think  your  few  minuter  in  the  stee]>lc 
can  make  you  much  less  of  a  stranger  than  I  am,  though  I  have  not 
been  here  longer  than  since  I  wah  Ixirn." 

"  Here— in  the  belfry- ?  I  see— that  accounts  for  your  luring 
come  here  without  having  to  trouble  a  door  that  has  been  locked 
since  yesterday  since  last  Sunday,  fur  aught  I  kno*.  But — you 
cannot  have  been  bom— not  even  in  iJie  belfry— so  verj'  long  ago ; 
while  I— I  have  belonged  to  Hillswick  for  nearly  four  hundred  years." 

She  could  not  help  making  a  curtsey.  "  I  a&k  )'OU  a  thousand 
imrdons — I  did  not  know  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  with  a 
Ghost,"  said  she. 

"And  I,"  he  said,  answering  her  with  abow,"havc  only  just  found 
out  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  a  GlcKkendame,  as  Ihu 
Germans  say— that  is  to  say,  the  l-ndy,  yr  Siwrit,  of  the  Bells.  As 
you  are  aware,  she  is  a  good  .spirit,  who  shares  .ill  human  joya  and 
sorrows—binhs,  marriages,  deaths— all  of  them,  and  blesses  them 
all  willi  sympathy.  She  is  a  sweet,  true,  and  lovely  spirit,  and  happy 
is  the  ghoM  who  meets  v>ith  her." 

His  speech  might  he  taken  for  one  of  those  monstrous  compli- 
ments which,  when  paid  by  a  stranger  to  a  stranger,  have  to  hide 
their  heads  under  a  jest  or  a  myth  in  order  to  reach  their  aim.  To 
amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  a  village  schoolmistress  with  whom 
fae  found  himself  locked  up  in  a  steeple,  might  possibly  be  esteemed 
befitting  a  gcnttcntan  in  some  world  to  which  she  did  v**.\iKN.«was*» 
and  what  made  her  a  little  iuotc  iws.^vcXci'ii^Maa^'&vas.^'i'^**^  •%'««»j 
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deal  of  Gcnnan  folk-Iorc,  bui  had  never  heard  of  the  CMmdamty 
whose  name,  besides,  had  r.nher  an  impromptu  flavour,  Bui  any  such 
suspicion  died  before  it  was  more  than  a  shadow.  His  words  were  ac- 
companied hy  no  change  of  look  or  tone :  voice  and  eyes  alike  became 
graver;  he  spoke  as  if  staling  ihc  simplest  of  facts  or  imlulging  aloud 
in  the  simplest  of  passing  fancies  ;  indeed,  he  scarcely  looked  at  her 
as  he  came  to  an  end  ofhis  legend,  and  went  on  pla}'ing  with  the  bell 
aiK)  speaking  as  if  he  had  snid  nothing  at  all- 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  again  with  the  halMight  in  his 
eyes,  "  1  look  to  you  for  as  much  sympathy  as  is  due  to  a  ghost  from 
a  Glot^fni/amf.  You  are  surprised  to  hear  of  my  belonging  to  Hills- 
wick  for  nearly  four  hundred  years?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Helen.  "  Tlic  world  is  nearly  six  thousand 
years  old." 

"  True — but  I  can't  pretend  to  a  Welsh  pedigree,  which  classes 
Noah's  Ark  nniong  such  modem  inventions  as  cigar  ships  and 
monitors.  Did  you,  in  your  bclI-towcr,  ever  hear  of  the  Waldrons  of 
Copleston  ? " 

"TheWaldrons?    Of  Copleston?    ■V^*hy " 

"  or  course  you  ha%'e ;  you  rausl  have  rung  at  the  births,  christen- 
ings, marriages,  comings  of  age,  and  deaths  of  generations  of  them. 
We've  been  talking  of  slran^c  things ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  hoiv  strange  it 
is  to  find  myself  here,  at  liillswick,  in  England  ;  a  foreigner,  from  a  far- 
off  countiy,  hut  just  as  truly  at  home  among  the  graves  of  my  fathers 
or,  I  should  say,  of  my  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers,  as  if— 
no,  more  truly  than  if  1  were  in  any  other  plate  in  all  the  world. 
Odc  can't  help  talking  at  such  times,  aitd  in  this  dilapidated  old  barn, 
where  it  rains  hammers  and  nails,  I  feel  like — like — a  Jew  out  of 
Houndsditch  suddenly  pilchfoikcd  into  Jerusalem,  I  do  think  he'd 
fee!  something  more  than  sixty  per  cent.  then.  That's  why  I  wanted 
lo  get  on  the  top  of  the  steeple— I  wanted  to  see  the  whole  old  place 
all  at  once,  all  round.  I  do  believe,  to-day,  that  1  was  here  not  far 
from  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  1  know  every  old  stick  .-ind  stone, 
with  the  names  iJiat  the  hobnails  of  country  yokels  haven't  been 
able  10  wear  away  out  of  mind,  belter  than  old  Grimes — .and  he  looks 
as  if  he  ought  lo  remember  most  things." 

"  Do  you  mean  thai  ycur  name  is  Waldron  ?  "  asked  Helen,  who 
could  hardly  connect  this  sudden  burst  of  cntltusiasm  with  her 
previous  ideas  of  this  exceedingly  self-possessed  young  man.  "  And 
you  are  not  an  Englishman  ?" 

"  I  am  Americin,  and  my  name  is  Victor  Waldron,"  he  said 
■imply.    *'  I  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  my  father  and  mother  in 
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altimore;  and  I've  nc\"cr  been  in  England  till  thrt'C  wwks  ngo. 
But  llitrc's  something  in  the  air  of  this  tumhlc-down  old  pUrc  that 
makes  mc  feci  an  Knglishman  to  the  backbone." 

**I  thought — I  thought  the  Waldrons  were  all  dead  and  gone 
long  ago,"  said  Helen.  "  But — well,  I  am  glad  they're  not,  all  of 
them ;  for  indeed,  though  we're  strangers  and  I'm  no  Glofkendamti  I 
do  xinderstaiid.  \t% — it  musi  indeed  be  strange  for  you  to  be  in 
HiJIswJck — you,  an  American  W'aldroQ ! — and  1  suppose  you  will 
want  to  see  Coplc5:ton  too?" 

"All,  yes,  Coplcsion  !    Who  lives  at  Copleston  now?" 

"Mr.  K.eid — my  &ther;  I  am  Miss  Helen  Rcid,  of  Copleston," 
His  more  tlian  touch  of  enlhuMasm,  quite  iit  enougli  expressed  to  be 
spontaneous  and  genuine,  toached  a  vcr)'  sym[iathctic-  chord  in 
Helen,  and  made  her  foi;get  even  his  boots,  gloves,  and  hair.  There 
WAS  romance,  too,  in  the  notion  of  one  of  the  dead  and  forgotten 
Waldrons  coming  all  the  way  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  sec 
the  old  home  and  the  old  graves,  and  in  her  baj^ning  to  meet  witli 
him.  It  was  not  a  case  for  mere  politeness;  it  was  a  case  for  the 
frankest  hospitable  impulse,  if  ever  there  was  one.  No  shyness  could 
keep  her  from  holding  ou!  a  hand  of  the  welcome  that  was  due 
from  a  Reid  to  a  Waldron.  She  held  out  hers  with  a  warm  smile, 
and  said: 

"  Welcome  to  Hillswick,  now — you  must  lel  us  say  10  Copleston 
very  soon.  There  is  not  much  there  to  interest  anybody  else,  but  of 
course  it  will  interest  you,  and  my  father  and  my  mother  too  will  be 
glad  to  sec  you.  Vou  must  not  pass  by  the  old  house  witlwul  taking 
aw»y  some  recollection  of  the  people  who  live  there  now;  and  if 
tliere  is  anything  my  father  or  ray  brother  can  do  for  you,  I  am  sure 
thty  will.  They  arc  great  fishermen  ;  arc  you  one  ?  And  where  are 
you  slaying,  and  how  long  do  you  stay?" 

He  took  her  hand,  in  as  frank  and  friendly  a  fashion  as  she  had 
given  it,  and  held  it  a  moment.  "  I  certainly  shall  not  [as.":  by 
Copleston  without  knocking  at  the  door.  You  arc  right.  Miss  Rcid  ; 
your  house  interests  me  as  much  as  Shakespeare's,  which  I  have  seen. 
PcThni>s  you  think  it  odd  in  an  American  to  take  so  much  interest 
in  his  |)edigrec ;  but  it's  a  fact,  and  perhaps  it  isn't  so  odd  after  all. 
I  don't  know  that  I'm  much  of  a  fisherman,  but  I'm  a  good  hand  at 
Other  sorts  of  loafing  when  I'm  on  a  holi(I.iy,  as  I  am  now,  and  don't 
want  much  looking  after.    1  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be  about 

— just  long  enough,   I  suppose,  to  make  myiielf  wish    it  were 
iger;  I'm  staying  with  my  frimd  Skidl— flid-s's'^  ^Vi\.    v»<3  '»'=*^ 
know  him  ?  " 
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"Skull  is  the  name  of  our  clergyman;  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
Gideon  Skull.'' 

"Ah,  I've  sometimes  fancied  (here  was  something  about  my 
friend  Gideon  that  made  him  shy  of  his  relations,  and  that  might 
make  his  relations  sliy  of  him.  Kiit  hy's  a  right-down  good  fellow, 
is  Gideon  Skull ;  and  wheu  i  heard  he  was  coining  to  London  on 
business,  and  that  he  would  take  the  chance  of  looking  up  his  uncle 
the  minister,  and  that  that  uncle  lived  at  Hillswick — out  family  Mecca, 
you  know,  Miss  Rcid — I  «iidn't  tliink  twice  about  it,  but  took  passage 
with  him,  and  here  1  am.  Alwa>'s  act  on  imjiulsc,  Miss  Reid;  you 
won't  often  regret  it,  and  if  you  do,  you  may  he  sure  you'd  have 
regretted  not  acting  on  it  still  more.  Ml  1  tan  say  is,  if  you  don't 
know  Gideon  Skull  you  don't  know  the  finest  product  of  your  own 
coimtrj-.  Ycs^l  like  Gideon.  I  can't  say  I  make  much  account 
of  your  minister,  and  1  exjwcl  the  less  I  hear  of  his  sermons  the 
belter  pleased  with  him  I  shall  be.     But  the  (luestion  is " 

"  I  know  of  only  one  question  just  now,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  that 
is,  how  we  are  to  get  out  again  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten  that ;  I  have  hardly  had  liiiie  to  realise 
that  you  ate  Miss  Rcid  and  not  the  G/ofkenifitmr.  Vcs:  we  must 
both  of  us  get  out,  I  suppo.se.  And,  a.s  you  say,  the  question  is,  how 
we  arc  to  get  through  locked  doors  without  keys  or  through  windows 

wiUiout  wings Let  rac  sec  ...  .  Ah,  I  have  it  1     What's 

the  use  of  being  m  a  bclfr)-  with  a  rope  in  one's  very  fmgers  if  one 
doesn't " 

"Oh— please — pray,  No! — You  don't  know  Hillswick,  and  I 
do " 

All  Hillswick  knew  she  had  contrived,  to  stay  in  church  all  alone : 
what  would  all  Hillswick  say  if  summoned  by  a  bell  to  find  the 
wreati),  her  pretext,  unhung,  and  herself  locked  u\i  in  the  steeple 
with  a  stranger  ?  One  did  not  need  innocente,  one  needed  down- 
right idiocy,  at  Hillswick,  not  to  know  and  dread  the  wagging  of  the 
IMiblie  tongue.  But  before  site  could  finish  hei  last  word  the  deepest 
bell  had  lolled. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Waldron,"  she  cried  out,  "what  hart  you  done 
nowl" 

•*  Upon  my  soul,  I  do  believe  this  churfrh  is  enchanted  I  "  said 
ht  "  I  wai  going  to  pull  that  bell— but,  on  my  honour,  the  rt>pe 
drew  itself  down  through  my  fingers  before  I  had  time  to  tighten 
them."  He  look  his  fingers  away  from  tlie  rope  altogelher,  and 
stood  looking  from  it  to  her  in  real  surprise.  "  You  may  not  be  the 
CioikeHdatHe,  but  she  must  be  here,  all  the  same." 
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"  Rut  you  must  Imve  done  it  wittiout  knowing  it,"  said  she, 
beginning  to  be  Impressed  in  the  darkening  ivrilighl  with  a  strange 
sort  of  awe.     "  Bells  don't  toll  themselves  without  lands," 

"  \Vhy  not— when  hammers  can  fall  on  one's  head  without  beinjj 
thrown  ?  And  when  j-oung  Lidies  can  unlock  doors  without  keys  ? 
And  play  the  organ  without  wind  ?  On  my  honour,  I  did  not  stir 
the  bell.     And— there!" 

And,  sure  cuoiigb,  though  his  hands  were  far  enough  from  the  rope 
this  time,  the  same  deep  l>cll  tolled  again. 

"That  is  the  way  they  toll  here  when  somebody  is  dead  or  dying!" 
said  she. 

"  You  mean  the  Passing  Bell  ?  Yes— I  have  heard  of  that,"  said 
Victor  Waldron.  "Then — somebody  must  be  dead  or  dying,  I 
suppose.  Look  here.  Miss  Rcid — down  through  the  floor.  Thtrc 
is  somebody  pulling  below^and  there,  it  sounds  again  1  Is  that  old 
Grimes?  Then  do  at  once  as  I  bid  you— he  can'l  have  come  in 
here  to  toll  the  bell  without  unlocking  Uic  steeple  door  and  the 
church  door  too.  Run  down  as  <piick  as  you  can,  and  then  run  out 
and  run  home.  WTiocver's  dead  has  chosen  a  good  lime.  I'd  offer 
to  strc  you  safe,  but  1  know  what  was  in  your  mind  wlien  you  asked 
me  Dot  to  ring,  and  one  hasn't  got  to  come  to  the  old  countr)'  to 
find  out  what  gossip  means.  I'll  call  at  Copleston,  and  1  do  hope 
we  shall  meet  again.  Mc-kntime,  I'll  slay  here  and  make  fncnds  with 
Mr.  Grimes.  Good-night,  Miss  Reid — my  welcome  to  the  old  home 
has  been  a  pleasant  one." 

"Thank  you — yes,  I  will  go,'*  said  Helen.  "Good-night — no 
doubt  we  shall  meet  again." 

Off  she  went,  too  thankful  for  her  chance  of  freedom,  whatever 
the  cause,  to  deby  seizing  it  by  another  word. 


Cmapt&r  hi. 

Wtiai  Is  ihe  be«  and  ihc  fnircst  thing 
Hearts  may  liave  for  thdi  welcoming  ? 
Is  it  •ouot)  vf  irump  u  we  leap  wi  Ium), 
Oi  the  kindly  clsup  of  a  bruiliei'ii  band  ? 
Ii  it  all  diat  out  h>MHe-btcNif[1ii  imlih  can  bay, 
Or  llw  itlini  we  \Ax  fioin  uint  clianly? 

Is  it  the  joy  "f  ihe  Ixllt  Itial  ringi 

Or  the  ktidl  ItuI  lolb  Tm  <nu  wtlconingF 

It  *•«  sunset  when  Helen  at  last  left  the  church  behind  Ktn^^sA. 
hreathed  freely.    She  was  advcmvito\is  w.a\^!fi^,^w^•  -ficvt  v»Ji.  >>»*» 
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adventures  enough  crowded  into  a  single  afternoon  to  last  her  for  a 
week,  small  as  most  of  them  had  been.  But  then  she  1i%-ed  far  too 
strongly  for  anything,  even  the  merest  trifle,  to  seem  small  to  her :  a 
great  deal  less  would  have  been  n  great  deal. 

"Who  c:aa  bcdyiug  in  HillswJck?"  t^Iie  wciiilerud,  as  she  passed 
through  the  churchyard.  "  Nobody  li.is  beeu  lU— and  yet  it  must 
be  Somebody— can  that  be  why  nobody  tame  lo  the  church  in  the 
afternoon,  aud  why  the  church  baa  been  left  unfinished,  and  why  old 
Grimes  locked  all  the  doors  7  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  of  the 
world  for  years — as  if  something  must  have  gone  wrong  with  it  while 
I  have  been  away.  Nu — 1  will  never  get  into  mischief  again  :  not 
even  next  time  !  " 

Hillswick  church  was  a  far  finer  building  without  than  within ; 
indeed,  its  sik  and  architectural  pretensions  were  out  of  all  conimoa 
proportion  to  so  insignificant  a  townlct  as  Hillswick  was  in  all  eyes 
but  iis  own.  And  now,  in  her  new  mood,  it  felt  doubly  imposing 
whiie  throwing  the  dying  day's  last  and  longest  shadow  over  that 
part  of  the  churchyard  through  which  she  was  passing  homeward. 
For  she  was  on  its  dark  side  ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  nir  about 
tiiC  steeple  thrilled  with  the  tidings  that  some  one  of  its  god>chiidren 
■was  dead  or  dying.  Helen  h:id  often  enough  heard  the  same  bell 
tell  the  same  news,  but  she  had  never  fell  the  voice  of  the  GIcAat- 
dame  as  now. 

The  church  lay  on  an  outer  edge  of  the  town,  through  which  she 
lutd  no  occasion  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  Copleston,  about  two  miles 
away.  It  was  not  likely  she  would  meet  a  single  ac()uaintancc,  except 
some  homeward-bound  labourer  to  tirop  her  a  passing  good-night, 
counir>'-wTsc ;  but  she  had  not  walked  the  first  quick  half-mile,  when 
a  young  man  vaulted  over  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  and  her  whole  heart 
sighed  with  a  deep  laugh  as  she  found  herself  in  the  real,  common, 
good  world  again,  with  her  hmilicr  beside  her. 

"  Well,  Nell,  have  you  finished  olT  tlic  church  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Well,  no — not  exactly.  l^Iavc  you  heard  any  news  in  the  town, 
orotil?"  ■* 

'•Not  a  word.    Why?" 

"  Because  I've  been  waiting  in  the  church  all  the  afternoon,  and 
nobody  came  till  I  left — which  isn't  ten  minutes  ago — and  old  Grimes 
is  tolling  tbe  dead-bcil." 

"  Indeed?  No — 1  Itavcn't  heard  a  word.  Bui  do  you  mean  to 
say,  Nell,  that  yoti'vc  been  working  all  the  afternoon  all  alone?  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  that  much  in  your  line." 

''Well,  Alan,  not  exactly,  eitlict.     But  I'll  tell  you  all  my  ad- 
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ventures  later — only,  did  you  ever  know  that  there  are  Waldrons  in 
America,  and  thai  one  of  ihcm's  in  Hillswick  now  ?" 

"  Indeed  ?  Yes,  I  know  there  was  a  ^Valdron — he  was  Koine  sort 
of  a  great-uncle  of  our  own,  by  the  way — who  went  to  America,  and 
became  some  sort  of  a  general,  or  a  colonel,  or  a  judge  under  Wash- 
ington ;  everybody  gets  made  a  colonel  or  a  judge  out  there,  you 
know.  But  I  never  could  make  much  head  or  tail  of  the  family 
pedigree." 

"Then,  any  Waldrons  that  there  are  would  be  our  cousins?" 

"  Well,  I  sup|>oBe  they  would  be — in  a  sort  of  a  tenth-removed 
sort  of  a  way,  I  suppose.  But  wc  reprcseul  tlie  Waldrons  now,  you 
know,  through  our  grandmother.  L  know  so  much,  any  way.  But 
what  makes  you  all  of  a  sudden  so  interested  in  the  Waldron*?" 

"I'll  tcil  you  presently;  and  it  really  is  interesting.  I've 
been  learning  all  sorts  of  things  since  I  saw  you.  Who's  Gideon 
SkuU?" 

"  Gideon  Skull  ?  What  tlie  deuce,  Nell,  do  you  know  about 
Gideon  Skuli?  Yes,  I've  heard  of  iilm.  He's  old  Skull's  nephew  ; 
and,  from  all  f  Vc  heard,  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  you  could  easily  And. 
Old  Skull  never  mentions  him,  and  the  people  about  here  hn%e  pretty 
(veil  forgotten  him  :  but  those  that  remember  him  say " 

"  Everything  that's  bad,  of  course.  That's  Hillswick  all  over. 
Docs  papa  know  him  ?    And  what  docs  he  say?" 

"  My  dear  Nell,  what  a  Question  !  Did  you  ever  know  ilie 
governor  say  a  hard  word  of  man,  woman,  or  child  ?" 

"  Well— no.     But,  Alan " 

"Well,  Nelly?" 

"  My  adventures  will  keep ;  but  yours  won't,  you  know." 

"Mine?" 

"  Don't  look  up  at  the  moon  like  that,"  said  Helen,  putting  her 
arm  lovingly  through  his.  "She  isn't  there  !  Oh,  Alan,  do  icll  me 
that  Bertha  ts  to  be  my  real,  very  own  sister  !  You  know  I  love  her 
better  than  anybody  in  the  world  but  you  and  jiapa — and  of  course 
mamma." 

He  looked  down  at  her  face  almost  as  tenderly  as  if  it  vrer(l.| 
Bertha's.  *'  Yes,  Nell,"  he  said,  "  1  do  love  Bertha— belter  tliari  any.' 
body  in  the  world— better  than  you." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  And  you  have  told  her  what  you  Iiave 
told  me  ?" 

"She  knows  it,  anyhow.  No,  I  haven't  told  her  in  words,  not 
yet;  but  she  does  know  it,  and  Tra  not  afraid  of  what  she  will  say 
when  I  tell  her  a  great  deal  more  than  1  have  told  you." 
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"Alan!  Ho  you  mean  to  tell  mc  you  have  walked  ;>11  ihe 
way  home  with  Berth*  from  Hillswick  to  Coplcston,  and  have  said 
no  more  to  her  than  if  you  were  a  milk-nLiid  and  her  young  man 
armiii-arni  on  Sunday?  Oil,  Alan !  for  what  else  did  I  save  you 
from  Miw  Bolt's  dutches?" 

"  You're  so  awfully  quick,  Nell.  I  wish  it  had  been  my  luck  to 
see  Bertha  home.     I've  not  been  home  at  all" 

"  You've  not  even  seen  her  home  ?" 

*'  No.  We'd  all  of  us  clean  forgotten  that  confounded  annual 
liinrh  at  the  Skulls'.  Von  know  what  that  means.  And,  as  hick 
would  have  it,  we  hadn't  got  clear  of  the  churchyard  before  we  were 
in  the  clutches  of  Mis.  Skull,  and  Miss  Skull,  and  Miss  Sarah  SkuU. 
'I'iicre  was  no  help  for  it,  NelL  They  carried  off  Bertha,  and  1 — ■ 
well.  I  lost  my  tcnuier,  I  suppose,  .ind  said  \'6.  promised  Co  meet  the 
governor  at  three." 

"  'ITiat  w:i5  stupid,"  said  Helen.  "  Ynu  should  have  said  that  we 
all  of  us  had  to  Ije  home  by  three.  You  sliould  never  tell  fibs,  Alan ; 
you  don't  lell  good  ones." 

"  'ITicy  said  Ihey  would  send  lo  the  cJiurch  for  you.  Didn't 
they?" 

"If  ihcy  did,  they  didn't  find  me.  Perhaps  they  thought  I  had 
gone  home.  Oh,  dear '.  i  will  never  plan  anything  again.  .'\nd 
where  have  you  been  ?" 

*'  1  did  what  I  could  to  make  my  excuse  a  true  one.  and  went  uji 
the  brook  ;  but  1  didn't  find  father.  However,  I  walked  ofi'  ray  temper, 
and  that's  something.  I  was  going  lo  the  Vicamgc,  when  1  met 
young  Walters,  who  told  me  lliat  he'd  just  met  Bolt  and  Miss  Mcy. 
rick  o»  the  road.  I  suppose  the  doctor  was  at  ihc  Skulls'  too,  and 
was  driving  her  home." 

"  Abn,  tell  mc  one  thing  ;  do  you  love  Bertha  Meyrirk  with  all 
your  heart  and  soul  ?" 

"  God  knows  I  du,  Nell — ttilli  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

*'  And  you  will  tell  her  so  ?  "* 

"  To-inorrow  can't  pass  without  my  trying  lo  lell  her  how  much 
I  love  her." 

"  I  am  80  glad,  dear !  And — but  never  tell  her  I  told  you— 1 
saw  *  '  yes  '  in  her  eyes  to-day  as  plainly  as  I  sec  that  star." 

For  the  first  stars  were  in  the  sky  as  they  reached  home. 


What  need  had  the  butler  to  unchain  and  unbolt  the  door  before 
he  let  them  in  ?  Why  did  he  let  them  in  so  slowly?  \Vh.tt  strange 
look  was  in  his  face  as  he  led  the  young  master  aside  ?  and  what 
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was  he  half  whispering  ?  and  what  made  his  voice  break  at  every 
other  word? 

Alan  turned  round  to  her  with  a  face  that  had  suddenly  become 
as  pale  and  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

"  What  has  happened,  Alan  ?  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  ;  what  you 
can  bear,  I  can.    Is  it  Bertha,  Alan  ?" 

"  Our  father  is  dead  !"  said  he. 

So  Helen  knew  why  there  were  to  be  no  flowers  that  Easter-tide, 
and  Tvhy  the  dead-bell  had  tolled. 

{To  be  continued.') 


Tot.  ccxLvi,  Na  1789. 
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ANIMAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IVHAT  IT  TEACHES. 


AMON'G  the  many  features  which  mark  the  varied  universe  of 
life,  none  are  more  universally  recogoiseij,  or  more  ty|)ical 
of  the  living  world,  llian  those  which  herald  the  produciioii  of  a  new 
being,  and  which  usher  a  new  form  upon  the  stage  of  existence. 
From  the  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm  (hat  crawls  over  the  wator- 
irecd  as  a  microscopic  spcrk,  upwards  to  m,in  himself,  the  varied 
processes  of  development  arc  laid  down  in  orderly  sequence  and 
along  lines  of  special  kind.     Every  livinfj  being,  animal  or  plant — 
animalaile  and  whale,  the  humble  liclien  and  the  i^iant  sequoia  alike 
— ^passes  through  a   definite  series  of  cltannes  before  attaining  the 
form  and  likeness  of  the  parent  which  gave  it  birth.     In  virtue  of 
such  changes  it  assumes  that  parental  form,    These  changes,  occur- 
ring   in    orderly  array,   mark  its    pathway  from   shapelessness  and 
physiological  nonentity  to  the  cliaracteristic  fomi  of  its  race.    It  is 
development  whidi  moulds 

The  laby  figure  of  ihc  giant  mass, 

and  from  the  minute  beginnings  of  life  evolves  the  highest  of  earth's 
denizens,  or  directs  the  production  of  the  teeming  swarms  of 
animalcules  that  people  the  stagnant  drop,  and  i>ass  an  existence 
none  the  less  interesting  or  important  because  often  all  unknown  to 
the  larger  and  higher  world  without.  It  is  tliis  same  process  of 
development  which,  as  one  phase  of  living  action,  draws  the  sharpest 
and  cleajest  of  boundary-lines  between  the  world  of  life  and  timt  of 
non-hving  matter.  (Jrowth  and  inerea&e  are  truly  represented  \xx 
the  inorganic  world  ;  but  these  processes  are  different  in  kind  from 
the  actions  which  stamp  the  development  of  the  animal  or  plant. 
The  birth  of  a  crystal,  albeit  it  is  regulated  by  definite  laws,  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  outside  rcgiibtiun  alone,  and  one  in  which  the 
crystal  itself  is  but  n  passive  agent  New  particles  arc  added  to  the 
otitside  surfaces  of  the  old  and  already-formed  particles  ;  and  crysl^l 
and  stalactite  thus  grow  mechanically  and  by  accretion,  but  without 
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active  participaiion  in  the  work  destined  to  mould  and  form  their 
substance.  Very  different  arc  the  forces  and  laws  which  regulate 
the  production  of  the  living  form.  Here  the  changes  of  form  and 
the  building  of  the  frame  are  marked  out  in  plain  and  definite  path- 
ways bjr  laws  essentially  imlepciidcni  of  esttrnia)  conditions.  True, 
tlic  development  of  the  living  form  may  l>e  retarded  by  cold  or 
favoured  by  warmth,  but  these  conditions  leave  unaffected  the 
course  and  direction  iu  which  it  is  destined  to  pass  towards  the  forai 
and  belongings  of  the  parent  which  gave  it  birth.  Stamped  in- 
effaeeably  on  the  pages  of  its  life  historj-,  the  way  of  the  animal  or 
plant  towards  maturity  is  written  for  it,  not  by  it.  Inicmal  forces 
and  hidden  hut  all-powerful  Inws  of  life  direct  its  [jrogress,  and 
ultimately  evolve  the  perfect  being  from  the  shapeless  germ,  in 
which  its  past  a&  derived  from  its  parents,  and  its  future  js  depend- 
ing in  some  degree  at  least  uixm  itself,  meet  in  stiange  and  Incom- 
prehensible union.  And  the  development  of  ;i  living  being  may  be 
further  shown  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the  wondrous  cycle  in  which 
life  appears  to  direct  its  {jossessors.  From  the  egg  or  germ,  de\'elop- 
ment  leads  us  to  the  perfect  being.  Ne.tt  in  order  we  consider  its 
adult  or  perfected  history;  and  in  due  time  we  may  discover  the 
adult  e.\istence  to  merge  into  that  of  the  immature  state  in  the  |m)- 
duction  of  germs,  in  the  development  of  which  its  own  life-hiilory 
will  be  duly  repeated.  The  period  of  adult  life  in  this  view  merely 
intervenes  betwixt  one  development  and  another,  and  serves  to 
connect  those  cvcr-rccurring  stages  in  the  life-history  of  the  race 
which  it  is  the  province  of  development  to  chronicle  and  record. 

As  a  necessary  item  in  the  perfect  understanding  of  animal  and 
plant  history,  it  may  readily  be  understood  how  important  a  place 
development  ocunjies  in  modern  biology.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  the 
study  excelled  by  it^  importance.  The  mystery  of  life  itself  might 
well  be  thought  by  the  older  physiologists  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
understanding  of  the  fashion  in  which  nature  moulded  and  formed 
her  varied  offspring.  The  manner  of  development  might  be  tliought 
thus  to  explain  the  my&tery  of  being ;  but  the  problem  of  life  is  left 
as  insoluble  as  before,  after  the  course  of  development  in  even 
the  lowest  grades  of  existence  has  been  traced.    Tlic  history  of 

I  development  but  environs  the  puzzles  connected  \rith  life  and  its 
nature.  It  leads  us  to  the  beginnings  of  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  leaves 
these  beginnings  unaccounted  for,  and  as  mysterious  as  before.  It 
explains  how  this  tissue  or  that,  this  organ  or  that,  is  fashioned  and 
formed ;  and  as  we  watch  the  formless  substance  giving  birth  to  the 
formed,  the  indefinite  evolving  the  defined,  we  might  well  be  lem^teii 
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to  think  that  the  "  why "  of  nature  was  explained  by  the  "  how.*' 
Yet  the  springs  of  life  and  vital  action  remain  hidden  as  of  yore,  and 
the  origin  of  life  is  a  mystery  as  insoluble  as  when  the  thoughts  ttf 
men  were  first  directed  ta  its  ehicidalioij. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  admission  that  the  study  of  development 
has  not  brought  us  nearer  to  the  solulion  of  Ihc  r]ncstion,  "  What  is 
life?"  the  investigation  of  the  lifc-histories  of  auimals  and  plants  is 
fraught  with  high  importance  in  another  sense  and  in  other  aspects 
of  the  scientific  imcrprclntion  of  nature.  The  early  observers  hardly 
imagined  that  in  their  researches  into  llie  fonuaiion  of  the  chick,  they 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  study  which  in  future  days  would  be 
destined  to  aid  man's  comprehension  of  his  own  origin  and  that  of 
all  other  living  beings.  Aristotle's  observations  upon  the  developing 
chick,  and  his  bestowal  of  Ihc  name  punctum  sais'ens,  or  "  beating 
point,"  upon  the  first  beginnings  of  the  heart  in  the  embryo  bird,  were 
in  truth  fraught  with  an  importance  to  succeeding  generations  which 
that  philosopher  could  Iiarely  hiivc  realised  had  he  posssc-ssed  any 
prophetic  foresight  whatever.  .And  no  less  would  Harvey  himself 
have  been  astonished  had  he  behcJd  the  results  to  which  (he  pursuit 
of  his  ravourite  htudy  has  led  in  these  latter  days.  It  was  that  great 
philosopher  himself  who  first  maintained  that  the  chick  was  develi)pe<l, 
not  from  the  white  of  the  egg,  but  from  a  minute  speck  or  scar  on 
the  surface  of  the  yolk,  known  as  the  hlaifoderm  or  acatriaih,  la 
felicitous  terms  Harvey  enunciates  his  opinion  that  the  "  Medici," 
or  disciples  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  were  in  error  when  they  sup- 
posed that  such  important  structures  as  brain,  heart,  and  liver  were 
first  produced,  iiimultancously,  as  minute  5ac<!  or  vesicles  ;  and  he 
disagrees  with  Arlslode  in  respect  that  the  latter  had  maintained  the 
punctum  salUns  \oi pttruium  iau^uinmm\  or  heart,  as  the  chief  agent 
in  forming  the  structures  of  the  new  being.  Harvey  ascribed  to  ihc 
blood  itself  the  formative  power  in  devclojiing  the  chick.  With 
Aristotle,  however,  Harvey  is  in  perfect  agreement  in  believing  that 
the  chick  isformetl,  not  by  the  sudden  formation  of  new  parts  outside 
the  already  formed  organs,  nor  by  the  growth  of  a  miniature  and 
perfect ly-formcd  embryo  into  the  larger  chick,  hul  by  llic  gradual 
development  and  elaboration  of  uniform  and  like  matter  into  the 
new  and  varied  parts  and  organs  of  the  bird. 

Such  were  Harvey's  views  regarding  the  n;iture  of  development  ; 
and  of  the  supreme  iuteresl  exhibited  by  the  discoverer  of  Uie  circula- 
tion in  this  study,  no  better  proof  could  be  cited  than  his  own  words 
when  he  maintains  "  that  it  is  most  apparent  that,  in  the  generation  of 
the  chicken  out  of  the  egge,  all  things  are  set  up  and  formed  with  a 
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most  singular  providence,  Divine  wisdom,  and  an  admirable  and 
incom|)reheiisibIe  artifice."  Harvey's  dotirine  of  development  rc- 
ceived  the  name  of  Epigenais,  wliich  tlit  pIiystoiogiiL  hiujsclf  defines, 
in  )iis  forly-firsl  "  Kxercitation,"  as  "the  additainent  of  parts  bud- 
ding one  out  of  another."  Contrasted  with  ihis  opinion  is  that 
of  such  physiologists  as  Maljiighi  and  Leibnitz.  They  held  that 
ihe  body  of  the  chick  could  be  traced  in  the  egg  before  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  lienri  appeared  ;  and  that  from  the  lirst  formaiion  of 
tlic  egg,  and  prior  to  incubation,  the  young  bird  was  10  be  Tound 
perfectly  fonncd  Ihcrein.  Thus,  by  Malpighi's  view,  the  prutess  of 
development  was  merely  one  of  the  expansion,  iitifolding,  and  en- 
largement of  |>aru  already  formed  ;  and  thi.«  idea  became  known  as 
that  of  Mctnmorpliosis,  in  fonlradistinction  to  Han'ey's  theory  of 
"  Kpigencsis."  So,  also,  Bonnet  maintained  the  cxi.stcncc  of  a  minia- 
ture chick  in  the  egg  from  the  first  moment  of  its  fonnation.  Subse- 
quent growth  and  nutrition  merely  expand  the  elements  and  parts  of 
this  genn  into  those  of  tlie  adult;  and  thus  Uuniiet  declares  (he 
process  of  development  to  be  merely  one  of  "  Evolution."  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  "  Kpigcncsis,"  as  enunciated  by  Harney,  becomes 
opposed  to  that  of  "  Kvolution,"  as  uiaintaincd  by  Bonnet  and 
Mailer — the  development  of  new  parts  and  structures  from  a  struc- 
tureless substance,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  enlargement 
and  unfolding  of  the  miniature  bul  already -formed  elements  of  the 
frame. 

But  when  Bonnet,  in  1762,  in  his  ivork  entitled  "  Con <t)dif rations 
sur  Ics  Corps  organises,"  was  elaborating  his  theory  of  "  Evolution" 
and  lew  rational  views  on  "  Kmbotlement " — a  theorj-  holding  that 
each  germ  is  the  receptacle  of  the  germs  of  all  future  beings  of  its 
race — Casper  Frederich  Wolff  had  already  lent  his  aid  towards 
placing  the  Harveian  views  011  a  secure  and  stable  basis.  Wolff 
showed  that  the  sor  on  the  hen's  egg  consisted  of  particles  amidst 
which  no  mdinicnt  of  an  embryo  chick  could  be  tr.iccd.  He  further 
demonstrated  the  changes  whereby  the  chick  was  built  up  from  these 
cells,  and  showed  the  process  of  development  to  be  truly  one  wherein 
new  parts  were  formed  in  succession,  and  added  to  the  already- formed 
organs.  Succeeding  Wolff  came  Pander,  who  filled  in  the  outlines 
his  predecessor  had  so  well  liketclied  out  by  detailing  the  earlier 
stages  and  processes  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  young  bird.  From 
Pander  eime  the  n.imc  ff/asturfrrm,  given  then,  as  now,  to  the  substance 
OT  formative  material  resulting  from  early  changes  in  the  "  ^|g-scar," 
and  from  which  material  all  the  parts  of  the  )'oung  animal  arc  formed. 
This  observer  also  clearctl  the  way  for  his  successons  by  jjointing  out 
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the  presence  of  the  ihrec  layers  into  which  the  blastodenn  divides  j 
each  layer  bearing  an  importaiit  share  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues 
of  the  developing  being.  To  Pander  came  in  due  time  a  worthy 
successor,  who  may  be  said  lo  have  laid  the  solid  foundations  of 
the  study  of  developnncnt  as  prosecuted  In  modem  times.  This  wa±i 
Von  Iker,  whose  labours  each  physiologist  and  naturalist  of  to-day 
must  hold  in  graleftil  remembrance.  He  it  wa.s  who,  besides  per- 
feclinfj  the  deUils  already  to  iiaud,  discerned  tlie  iiiiporutit  fact 
that  the  highest  animals  arc  developed  from  eggs  or  germs  re- 
sembling in  essential  nature  those  of  the  lowest.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  triumph  of  discovery  and  research  as  re|iresLnli:d  by 
Von  Baer'a  labours  resulted  in  tht:  enunciation  of  his  "law  of  deve- 
lopment," which  may  be  briefly  expressed  in  the  phrase  that 
*'  development  proceeds  from  tlie  general  to  the  special." 

To  rightly  understand  ilie  purport  of  this  axiom,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  animal  world  is  divided  into  a  number  of  great 
types,  the  most  consistent  and  most  finuly  established  of  which  are  the 
Vertebratfs,  including  ihe  "  backboned  "  anim.ils  from  fishes  to  man ; 
MffHuscs,  including  shellfish,  such  as  oysters,  cockles,  snails,  and 
aitdefishes;  and  Auauiosf  animals*  or  Artiiviates,  represented  by 
animals  with  jointed  bodies,  such  as  worms,  insects,  centipedes, 
crustaceans,  &c.  Now,  if  the  development  of  a  number  of  animals 
belonging  to  any  one  of  these  three  divisions  is  observed,  the  egg  of 
each  animal  is  seen  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  to  pass  at 
first  through  exactly  the  same  stages  of  development.  Up  to  a  given 
point  the  stages  in  the  development  of  all  Vertebrates,  for  example, 
arc  essentially  similar.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  development  begins 
lo  specialise  its  course,  and  lieiiee  arise  the  difl'erences  which  mark 
the  adult  fonns.  So  also  with  molluscs,  which  in  their  earlier  stages 
pass  through  essentially  the  same  changes,  but  sooner  or  later  diverge 
in  their  course;  each  organism  passing  on  ila  own  way  to  assume 
Ihe  special  features  which  charactciise  the  adult.  Such  was  the  iin- 
IKKtanl  generalisation  of  Von  Baer.  Succeeding  research  has  but 
tended  to  establish  Von  liacr's  doctrine,  whilst  it  has  also  enlarged 
the  concci>lion  he  was  the  first  to  promulgate.  Il  is  now  known  that 
there  are  stages  in  early  development  which  arc  common  to  the  eggs 
or  germs  of  all  animals  alike,  and  that,  from  the  common  track  thus 
pursued  up  to  a  gi%'cn  point  by  animal  life  at  large,  each  group  of 
animals  ultimately  diverges  on  Its  own  sjKKiial  way  of  life.  Von 
B&er's  generalisation  has  thus  come  to  include  the  whole  animal 
world,  and  Kis  in  leeent  times  tended  powerfully  to  support  the 
doctrine  which  ^vould  ex{>lain  the  origin  of  living  being:,  by  presuming 
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their  desccm  from  prc-cxifrting  forms,  and  their  relation  witli  each 
other  as  twigs,  boughs,  and  branches  of  a  great  connected  tree 

The  TfUtion  of  development  and  its  study  to  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  is  thus  easy  of  deternunation.  Ii  U  a  perfectly  reaiwnable 
and  most  natural  conception  chat  in  the  development  ofa  Uviug  being 
we  should  obtain  some  clue  to  the  history  of  lib  oiigiu  and  to  tlie 
birth  of  its  race.  If  its  origin  be  a  subject  of  research  at  all,  any 
infurmation  concerning  the  sUj^es  through  which  an  animal  or  plant 
becomes  tlie  ailuU  organism,  and  by  which  it  advances  from  literal 
non-existence  to  the  staid  solidity  of  mature  form  and  perfect  life, 
should,  by  analogy  the  most  natural,  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  mine 
of  knowledge  concerning  \t-i  own  beginning — and,  by  further  analogy, 
regarding  the  birth  of  the  world  of  lile  at  large.  Upon  such  a 
thought  is  founded  ilie  dcj^cndencc  which  modern  biology  is  led  to 
place  upon  development  as  a  clue  to  the  evolution  of  living  beings. 
Succinctly  expressed,  it  is  thus  held  by  evolutionists  in  general  that 
the  development  of  the  individual  is  a  recapitulation  in  brief  of  the 
development  of  its  species  or  race.  Thehistoiy  of  the  prodiirtion  oi 
the  individual  is  viewed  as  "the  abstract  and  brief  clironicle"  of  the 
changes  and  developments  through  which  its  race  has  {>assed  in  prior 
ages  uf  this  world's  existence,  It  is  true  tliat  such  a  history  often 
becomes  meagre  and  imperfect.  Some  of  its  phases  become  altered 
in  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  influence  of  surroundings  acting  favour- 
ably or  the  reverse  upon  successive  generations,  .^s  the  lines  of 
hitman  progress  are  not  always  easy  to  trace,  so  those  of  animal 
advance  and  evolution  frequently  appear  blurred  and  indistinct. 
But  on  the  whole  tlie  record  is  tolerably  complete.  Tlic  gajis  in 
animal  histories  do  not  affect  the  main  tiuestion  at  issue — namely, 
thai,  as  Uarwin  sa}'«,  the  embryo  or  yotmg  animal  "  is  a  picture,  more 
or  less  obscured,  of  the  progenitor,  either  in  its  adult  or  larwil  state,  of 
all  the  members  of  ihc  same  great  class."  Tliat  such  a  study  must  teem 
with  interest,  is  ft  remark  scarcely  retiuiring  mention.  Nor  may  it  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  triumph  of  scientific  research,  u'hen  de\-elop- 
ment  may  be  been  lu  demoiLslrate  how  individual  history  repeats  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  how  the  living  world  of  to-day  once  existed  in 
simpler  guise,  and  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past 

Lsy  liiHdrn,  ^s  llic  miNJc  of  the  moon 
SlecfH  ill  the  plain  «fac>  "^  'h«  nigtitingaV. 

Altliough  the  study  uf  animal  development  is  in  many  ways  an 
iniricjilc  branch  of  research,  tijeic  exists  no  difficulty  in  comprc* 
bending  the  broad  outlines  which  mark  the  building  of  the  body  in 
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the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  If  we  watch 
the  development  of  xutiM.'  aiiinial — such  as  a  sponge — belonging  to  the 
lower  graiivs  of  organisation,  we  may  be  eriablcil  to  dislinguish 
certain  slaves  whit:h  not  only  mark  sjjunge- development,  but  also 
ihat  of  animal  life  at  large.  The  siinple&t  form  of  a  sponge  exists  as 
a  cup-shaped  body  attached  to  some  fixed  object.  Such  a  fonn  of 
sponge  {Olytithui)  i»  depicted  in  Fig.  i  (7).  The  walls  of  this  cup, 
con<ii!>ting  of  two  layers,  arc  [)crf(jrated  with  holes  or  *'  pores''  (/>), 
which  open  into  the  substance  of  the  cup,  and  the iicc  into  tlie  interior, 
which  communicates  with  the  outer  world  by  the  wide  mouth  or 
"osculum"  (tfj).  'Phis  spongccup  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which 
the  inner  is  provided  with  delicate  fdauients,  resembling  eycLishes  tn 
miniature,  and  named  "cilia."  These  cilia  by  their  constant  move- 
ment cause  currents  of  water  to  flow  into  the  sponge  by  the  outer 
"pores"  (^),  whilst  by  the  same  movement  the  water  is  driven 
outwards  by  the  inouth  [os)  of  the  ciij).  In  this  way  the  li%*ing 
particles  of  the  sponge  are  supplied  with  nmriment ;  and  the  com- 
parison of  a  sponge  to  a  kind  of  submarine  Venice,  with  canals  and 
Waterways,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  iiilMbiLints  live,  is  thus  seen  to 
fully  justifiable.  The  development  of  such  an  organism  takes  place 
through  the  production  of  eggs  (/),  which  are  developed  in  the  tissues 
of  the  parent-sponge,  and  which  are  merely  specialised  portions  or  cells 
of  the  inner  layer  of  the  parent  body.  The  sponge-egg  (Fig.  1,  i),  it  must 
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be  remarked,  presents  the  essential  elements  seen  in  the  eggs  or  germs 
of  all  animals.     It  is  a  little  speck  of  protoplasm,  imbedded  in  which 
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we  find  a  smaller  body  known  as  ihe  gfi-minaf  iftu/e  (a),  and  this 
latter  in  turn  contains  a«till  more  minute  particle,  the  gfrmi/ta/  spot 
((^).  When  such  an  egg  is  .ibout  lo  undergo  development,  the  ftrst 
changes  which  occur  in  its  substance  arc  those  ct)llet:tivcty  named 
"  sedimentation."  The  egg  is  then  seen  to  undergo  a  process  of  divi- 
sion  (2).  It  divides  internally  and  successively  into  twfl,  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  etc.  cells  or  diviiiions  ;  thtse  poitiuns  ultimately  becoming  so 
numerous,  thai  the  egg  at  the  close  ol'  \\-i  segmentation,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  mulberry,  h.isbi.vn  namt'tt  a  morula  (3).  Soon  (he 
outer  cells  become  elongated  and  |jrovided  with  cilia  (4),  and  by 
[uc»ns  of  these  tilainents  the  young  organism  swims  freely  about  in 
the  water.  In  this  stage  it  is  known  as  the  plaaula  (4),  Next  in 
order  a  centra!  cavity  and  then  a  mouth  (5  w)  is  formed,  this  aperture 
leading  into  the  cavity  (r)  of  the  LUp.  It  is  now  named  \\\g  gastrula\ 
ami  its  body  is  »ccn  lo  consist  of  two  typical  layers,  an  outer  or 
edoderm  {e)  and  an  inner  or  fti(fod^rm  ((/).  These  two  genn-layers, 
as  wc  Ehall  hereafter  nute,  arc  common  to  all  animals  in  the  course  of 
iheir  development — indeed,  the  formation  of  the  embryo  takes  place 
through  the  subsequent  development  and  elaboration  of  these  two 
primary  structures.  Thereafter,  this  sponge-embrj o  will  attacli  itself 
to  souie  fixed  object ;  the  outside  cilia,  no  longer  required  for  loco- 
motion, will  disappear,  and  it  will  assume  its  so-called  Ascula-form 
(6).  Other  and  new  cilia  will  become  ilcveloped  in  the  inner  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  body  ;  the  wall  of  the  cup  will  next  become  per- 
forated with  (lOrcs  ;  and  mth  the  inauguration  of  the  inward  and 
oulwaid  circulation  of  water,  the  ordinary  features  of  adult  sponge- 
existence  (7)  will  thus  ha^-c  been  attained. 

Such  being  the  course  of  affairs  in  one  of  the  simplest  of  animal 
developments,  we  may  briefly  summariac  the  stages  included  therein. 
These  stages  consi.st  finilly  uf  the  sej;mentalion  of  the  ^g,  which 
process  produces  the  mulberrj-like  mass  or  "morula."  Next  jn 
order  wc  &ud  the  "plaiiuia"  with  its  two  layers  and  its  outer  cilia. 
Then  succeeds  the  "gastruLi,"  possessing  an  internal  cavily,  into 
which  a  mouth  shortly  o])cns  ;  and  with  the  formation  of  pores  and 
internal  cilia,  Ihe  form  of  the  adult  sponge  is  duly  |jroduced. 

Selccring  a  form  of  animal  life  widely  removed  from  the  sponges, 
let  us  briet!y  investigate  the  stages  through  which  the  sea-squirts  or 
Asiidians -Mzm  the  somewhat  prosaic  features  which  mark  their  adult 
existence.  The  adult  and  ordinary  sea-squirt  presents  itself  .is  a  bag- 
sh.ipcd  organism  (Fig.  2)  rooted  to  stones  at  low-water  mark,  and 
bearing  two  apertures  (Fig,  2,  m,  a)  on  its  upjjer  extremity.  'J'hc 
resemblance  of  these  ascidtans  to  an  antique  wine-jar  {askos)  is 
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forcible  enough  ;  and  the  cliantcteis  from  which  (he  familiar  oame 
"sea-sfiuirt "  has  been  derived  arc  also  readily  discernible.  Hlicu 
prying  humanity,  even  in  the  Icgitii^lc 
guise  of  the  scientific  investigator,  pre- 
sumes to  handle  the  ascidian  constitution 
too  rouglUy,  tiiesc  animals  are  given  to 
eject  water  frgni  the  orifices  of  their  jar- 
like  bodies— a  playful  liabct  the  unpolite- 
ne&»  of  which,  from  its  reflex  and  uncon- 
scious nature,  even  other  than  scie'ntific 
investigators  niay  well  excuse.  "  Sea- 
squirts  "  are  usually  regarded  by  naturalists 
as  near  rclatiuiis  of  the  oysiens  and  othca' 
molluscs ;  but  ihetr  differences  from  the 
familtHr  sheUfishi  arc  so  imnierOUij  aJid  so 
important  thut  their  separation  from  mol- 
luscs OS  an  aberrant  type  of  animals  is 
perfectly  legitimate  procedure. 

Again  the  aptness  of  the  Harveiati  motto,  "Omne  vivuin 
ovo,"  is  apparent,  when  wc  find  that  sea-s^iuirt  history  begins  with 
the  productiyii  and  fertilisation   of  an   egg   or  genu  (Fig.  3,  1), 
which  resembles  that  of  the  sponge  and  of  all  otlter  animals,  man 

included,  in  possessing  a 
genii-vesirle  {a)  and  germ- 
spot  (/--).  Once  again,  as  in 
the  sponge,  wc  meet  with  the 
process  of  egg-segmenla- 
lion  (2),  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  morula  (3). 
Then  the  cells  of  the  morula 
arrange  themselves  to  form 
ilic  two  layers  (Fig.  3,  4,  cr, 
tn)  as  in  lhe»pongtf,  the  outer 
layer  being  pushed  inwards 
upon  itself  so  as  to  form  ^ 
central  cavity  (</},  much  as  a 
night-cap  is  so  modelled  u> 
fit  the  head.  Thius  our 
"  gastrula-stag "  (4)  uncc 
again  appears,  and  in  the 
hfc-bistory  of  an  animal  very 
far  removed  frotn  tlic  sponge  in  structure  and  relationship. 
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From  this  stage,  common  ,ilike  to  sea-squirts  and  sponges, 
ascidian-dcvclopmcnt  begins  to  specialise  itself.  Another  opening 
or  depression  (b)  appears  above  tht  opening  which  fomiCTly  led  into 
thi;  gastrula-bocly.  Within  this  dcprt-Hsioii,  which  at  first  com- 
niuuicateb  by  an  opening  {o)  with  the  exterior,  a  part  of  the  outer 
layer  is  curtained  and  fuially  becomes  shut  oiT  from  the  other  portions 
of  that  hycr.  I'his  separated  and  confined  part  (A}  of  the  outer  layer 
becomes  the  nervous  system  of  the  sea-squirt  Next  in  order,  wc 
tind  (he  body  to  extend  itself  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  well- marked 
"  tail"  (Fig.  3,  5),  wiiliin  which  a  rod-lilte  body,  the  uro^-hord  {it)  is 
formed.  Overlying  this  body  at  its  front  portion,  the  ner^'ous  system 
(/)  just  roeiitiuned  is  formed ;  and  muscular  elements  become  de- 
veloped ID  connection  with  the  tail  and  it£  curtained  rod.  Meanwhile 
the  beginnings  of  a  digestive  system  yd)  and  of  Uie  breathing-sac  (^) 
are  being  fonned,  and  at  this  stage  the  young  sea-squirt  appears  to 
be  actively  mobile  and  to  swim  freely  in  its  tad[K>lc-likc  stage  of 
development.  I'ixing  itself  thereafter  by  specially  developed  points 
of  attachment,  there  begins  a  process  of  apparent  degeneration  in  our 
as  yet  undeveloped  ascidian.  The  tail  whoUy  disappear,  and  the 
nervous  system  degenerates  until  but  a  mere  fragment  remains  ;  and 
with  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  body,  and 
some  modification  and  further  development  of  the 
other  systems  of  organs  (such  as  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus and  heart),  the  larval  ascidian  becomes  the 
tnature.  sea-squirt. 

,ll  is  of  interest  tu  note  that  in  a  few  aberrant 
members  of  the  sea-s<|uiii  grou|>  the  larval  cr 
immatun:  charjctcristics  arc  retained  ihioughoui 
life.  Such  are  the  Appcndieulaiians  (Fig.  4),  whicJi, 
although  ranked  as  veritable  sea-squirts,  retain,  as 
a  permanent  belonging,  die  tail  (/)  which  their 
neighbours  possess  only  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Within  this  pcrmaneat  tail  the  notochord  (ff)  ap- 
pears developed  as  in  the  fleeting  appendage  of 
other  sea-squirts,  whilst  the  other  organs  of  sea- 
squirt  existence  (digestive  system  (>),  heart  {h),  etc), 
arc  fully  developed.  From  the  posf^cssion  of  this 
notochord,  these  curious  animals  appear  as  unique  Piu. «. 

invertebrates,  and  stand  alone  amongst  their  fellun'S  as  presenting 
dosest  resemblance  to  the  vertebrate  animals.  In  the  appendicularians 
we  may  perceive  the  existing  Tepresentalive.s  of  the  stock  and  ancestry 
whidi  gave  origin  alike  to  the  (>ca-bquirt  race  and  to  the  great  verte- 
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brate  group  ilsell.  I'hcsc  ■'  permanent  larval  fom\s,"  as  Appcndieu- 
laria  and  iU  neighbours  arc  tcnncd,  llms  present  us  witti  the 
least  modified  members  of  their  class,  and  with  ihc  ]irimilivc  and 
unchanged  organism  whose  develoiimetic  in  other  directions  has 
produced  ihu  hiyhcsi  races  of  livinjj  heiiigs.  Of  these  urganisms 
Darwin  himself  remarks  ihai,  "if  we  may  re!y  on  embryology,  ever 
the  safest  guide  In  classilitalion,  it  seems  that  we  have  at  last  gained 
a  clue  Ui  tlie  source  wliciicc  Uit;  vertebr.iles  were  dcrivc<l.  Wi-  should 
then  be  justified  in  iJelieving  that  al  an  extremely  remote  period  a 
group  of  animnh  existed,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  Inrva;  of 
our  present  Ascidiajis,  which  divergetl  iiitij  two  great  branches — the 
one  retrograding  in  development  and  producing  the  present  class  of 
ascidiaiib,  the  other  rising  tu  the  crown  and  t^iinmiil  of  llie  animal 
kingdom  by  giving  birth  lu  the  vertebrata." 

J-  Ascending  now  to  the 

^iiZ/l.^r-  confines  of  the  Vertebrate 
sub-kingdom  of  animals, 
we  may  trace  llie  deve- 
lopment of  the  curious 
'***^^^*»-  little  fish  known  as  the 
]-ancelet  or  Amphhxus, 
rci-s-  (Kig.  5,  i^)— a  form  inter- 

esting not  merely  as  being  aj  once  the  lowest  fish  and  vertebrate,  but 
as  evincing  in  its  development  a  marked  likeness  to  thai  of  the  sea- 
squirt,  who-Hc  manner  of  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  life  we  have 
just  studied.  The  lancelcl  is  a  little  fish  attaining  a  length  of  one 
or  two  inches,  and  found  inhabiting  sandy  coasts  in  various  parts  of 
the  K'oild.  Its  body  is  pointed  at  either  extremity,  and,  save  for  a 
narrow  fin  bordering  the  upper  and  jjart  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body,  no  traces  of  the  appendages  commonly  seen  in  fishes  arc  to 
be  found.  The  lancelcl  occupicji  the  position  of  a.  very  singular  and 
anomalous  member  of  the  vertebrate  scries.  Unlike  most  of  ila 
congenerti,  it  has  no  skeleton  or  backbone,  a  mere  soft  and  gela- 
tinous chord,  termed  the  iwtofhord,  existing  in  the  place  of  and 
representing  the  spine.  It  has  no  paired  fms  or  limbs;  it  wants  a 
heart;  it  has  no  skull  or  brain;  ;<nd  its  organs  of  sense  are  represented 
by  mere  pigment-spots  for  eyes  ;  whilst  the  month  jiossesscs  a 
serici  of  filaments  (c)  probably  subserving  the  sense  of  touch.  This 
lilllc  animal  would  seem  thus  to  hover,  as  it  were,  on  the  outermost 
confines  of  vertebrate  ciistencc.  Its  adult  characters  resemble  the 
nidimeiiiary  traits  of  other  verlcbrates  ;  and  in  respect  of  its  entire 
atructurCf  and  still  more  so  of  its  development,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
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a  connecting  link  between  iiivcrieb rates  Jn  ycncral  and  sai-squirtH 
in  particular  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom  on 
tht  uthcr. 

I-ilcc  all  other  animals  obnvc  the  very  lowesi,  (he  lancclet's 
history  begins  with  the  production  of  the  germ  or  egg  {Y\%.  6,  1), 
which  exhibits  in  its  essential  structure  the  closest  similarit)-  to  that 
of  the  sponge  or  asddian. 

The  first  changes  to  be  wit 
iiessed  in  the  developing  egg 
of  the  lancclcl  consist  in  the 
complete  division  (Fig.  6,  2) 
of  its  substance.  Segineuia- 
tion  of  the  egg  of  the  lancclel 
is  un  an  exact  parallel  with 
that  of  the  egg  of  the  sponge 
or  the  sc3-s<[uirt.  We  sliall 
presently  note  that  this  seg- 
mentation is  also  imitated, 
completely  or  in  part,  in  higher 
forms  of  life.  As  in  the  sponge, 
the  "blasloderm"  is  duly 
formed  ;  the  infolding  of  this 
blastoderm  and  the  formation 
of  the  p<jrlcct-Hke  "  g-istrula  " 
( Fig.  6, 4,  and  Fig.  3,  4),  taking  Y^<^.  4. 

place  exactly  as  in  the  develoinncnt  of  the  sea-squirt.  Furnished  with 
ii<t  cyclash'like  cilia,  this  gastrula-lancelet  swims  freely  in  the  sur- 
rounding water.  Not  a  trace  of  its  vertebrate  character  can  be 
obscn.'ed  at  this  stage.  It  might  he  the  for*-ard  progeny  of  a  worm, 
or  might  be  ranked  aa  a  developing  snail ;  whilst  if  it  were  alleged  to 
be  an  embryo  starfish,  or  a  baby  sea-squirt,  the  zoologist  would  pro- 
bably own  his  inability  to  say  which  assertion  was  correct,  or  most  in 
accordance  with  the  appearance  of  this  curious  organism. 

The  succeeding  course  of  events  to  the  gastrula-sLigc  brings  an 
elongation  of  the  body,  and  from  the  inside  or  pockct-likc  cavity  of 
the  gastrula  {\  il)  the  digestive  tube  of  the  future  Uncclet  (5  li)  is 
seen  to  be  gradually  formed.  Then,  also,  appear  the  first  marks  and 
traces  of  its  vertebrate  relationship,  and  of  its  kin^iip  wii}i  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  flattened  aspect  of  the  body  now 
shows  a  tendency  to  develope  two  ridges  or  projections,  which  soon 
meet  and  unite  in  the  middle  line  to  form  a  tube  (Fig.  6, 5*),  enclosing 
the  nervous  axis.    This  ner^'ous  tube  remains  open  for  a  time  m  the 
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lancelet  as  depicted  at  o,  Fig.  6,  The  body  of  the  young  lancclct 
now  assumes  somcwhsi  of  the  Appearance  of  a  flattened  cj-linder. 
It  resembles  closely  the  )oung  sea-squirt,  and,  like  the  latter,  iwsscsses 
in  its  back-region  a  rciMike  body,  tlie  notoihord  (5  w).  In  the 
tancekt,  however,  the  notochord  extends  completely  from  head  to 
lail.  The  identity  of  the  two  developing  bodies  may  be  best 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  their  longitudinal  sections  in  Figs. 
3  and  6  ^5,  5),  where  the  arrangement  of  parts  and  organs  is  seen  to 
be  essentially  similar.  The  next  change  results  to  the  fore-ixirt  of 
the  body,  where  the  throat  is  seen  to  become  dcfl  or  perforated  by 
the  gilUslits — a  sea-scjuirl  feature  again  being  apparent  in  this  latter 
phase  of  development.  It  is  equally  curious  to  note  that  similar 
clefts — lo  be  more  specially  ;dluded  to  hereafter— appear  in  the 
development  of  all  other  vcrtchratcs,  including  man  ;  these  clefts  in 
fishes  hearing  gills,  but  in  reptile?,  birds,  and  mammals  becoming 
obliterated.  Ultioialely  the  free- swimming  laiicelct  asHumu.s  habits 
of  more  staid  character.  The  notochord,  which  in  most  otiier  and 
higher  \eriebrates  is  replaced  by  the  spine,  remains  in  the  lancelet 
as  the  permanent  reprcscntalive  of  the  backbone,  just  as  in  appen- 
dicuUria  (Fig.  4),  among  the  sea-squirts,  the  "  nrochord  '*  persists 
throughout  life.  .'\nd  with  the  appearance  of  the  s>'stenis  and 
organs  characteristic  oi'  its  aduU  ciiistence,  the  prcpamtor)*  stages  of 
lancclet-Iife  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  completed.  Thus  it  is 
certain  that  the  development  of  the  lancelet,  whilst  clearly  that  of  a 
vertebrate  :LDimal,  is  also  seen  to  produce  a  low  type  of  vertebrate 
organization,  and  to  present  uninist;ikablc  .itfinitics  and  likenesses 
to  the  development  of  the  sca-sqnirts  and  of  other  invcrtcbralc 
animals. 

Still  higher  in  the  vcTtcbinte  scale  do  our  researches  in  develop- 
ment lead  us,  when  we  approach  the  study  of  the  chick  and  its  early 
Ufe-hiBtor)'.  .\nd  what  is  true  of  the  chick's  development  is,  with 
greater  or  less  modification  of  details,  true  of  the  production  of  every 
other  vertebrate  animal,  man  included.  In  the  developing  egg  of  the 
hen,  the  yolk  undergoes  segmentation  (Fig.  7,  A,  D,  c,  D),  as  in  the 
sponge,  ascidian,  and  lancelet:  but  the  process  is  p-irtial  in  the 
bird,  wliilht  it  afTecLs  the  entire  egg-mass  in  the  development  of  lower 
life.  The  blastoderm  is  duly  formed  as  the  result  of  segmentation, 
and  from  this  stibstance — seen  in  the  cicalnailay  or  scar  of  the  egg — 
irises  the  future  fowl  :  the  great  nia.ss  of  the  yolk  and  white  serving 
as  nutrient  material  for  (he  developing  bird.  Soon,  the  celts  of 
which  the  blastoderm  is  compotcd  are  seen  to  form  themselves  in  three 
layers  (Ftg.  8,  e,  bi,  11) :  an  outer  layer  or  epiblast ;  a  middle  layer  or 
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csv6/ast ;  and  an  inner  layer  or 
at  this  stage  of  our  inquiries  the 


hypoblait    Tt  may  Ue  well  to  remiric 
part  played  by  each  of  these  three 
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^^^^yeis  in  tlie  formation  of  the  young  animal.  From  the  cpiblast  arise  the 
11  outer  skin  and  the  nervous  s)-5lem.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  body, 

^B     and  the  great  internal  ncrvc- 
^^     centres  governing  the  Traroe, 

ila  movements  and  vital  pro-  _ 

cesses,  tlius  ari&e  from  one  and  ^^$^w&./^d91%&^ 

the  suae  layer — a  fact  api)ear-  "  " 

iog  to  arigue  in  favour  of  tlie 

origin  of  the  nervous  system  li' 

of  vertebrates  from    a    layer 

which  in  anterior  stages  of  existence  (as  in  the  animalcules  of  io~day)i  j 

originally  formed  the  outer  and  sensitive  margin  of  the  body.     Fromi 

the  itmoblast  or  mid<JI<r  layer  arise  the  bones,  muiti.le&,  bloodvessels^ 

the  under  skin  and  other  parts  ;  whilst  the  hypoblast  or  under  layer 

gives  origin  to  the  lim'ng  raombrane  of  the  digestive  system,  and  to 

such  digestive  organs  x=i  thu  liver,  pancreas,  &e 

About  the  sixth  or  eighth  hour  of  incubation,  these  three  layers  of 
the  lilastodcrm  in  the  chick  are  duly  formed.  Very  rajMdly  succeed 
the  change*  which  result  in  the  production  of  the  chick  iisclf^  A 
gnxn-e  (Fig.  9,  A  r,  and  7,  E  e\  soon  ap]>ear3  on  the  surface  of  the 
^H  bUstodcrro,  thii  furrow  being  knoini  as  the  "primitive groove,"  and 
y^  consiiluiin^  the  keel  of  the  body,  so  to  s|)eak.  '\\vc  edges  of  ihe 
"  ^{roOTe  fiailly  grow  together  (Fig.  9,  u),  and  convert  the  groove 
into  a  canal ;  a  portion  of  the  cjiiblast  being  pinched  off  from 
I  iJic  remaining  portion,  and  l>cing  included  within  the  canal  thu«. 
^H  fnnned,  duly  give*  orij>in  to  the  bi%\n  aiA  v^veaI  uk^     ^^  >-'*«^ 
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projections  of  the  lilaslodinn  -^aw  upwards  to  form  (he  spinal  r^on7 
so  two  folds  grow  downwards,  and  thus  lend  to  form  the  body-wall5 
of  the  young  animal.     Coiiicroporaiicottsly  with  these  changes  we 

find  a  structure  of 
liigh  im|)ortatK:e  to 
be  gradually  form e<i 
in  the  bacVrcgicn 
ofthcrhirk.  This 
stnicture  is  iikc 
"nolochord,"  a  rod- 
like body  (Fig.  8, 
M),  composed  of 
A  String  of  cells, 
which  lies  just 
beneath  the  first- 
formed  tube  (c),  or 
that  containing  the  nervous  rudiments.  The  fonnation  of  this 
nolochord  cannot  but  forcibly  call  to  mind  ihc  similar  string  of 
cells  whicti  appeals  in  the  course  of  <1cvcIopmc»l  of  the  sea- 
squirt's  Urva  ;  such  a  similarity  being  of  too  marked  a  character  to 
admitof  its  being  regarded  in  the  lightof  a  mcrccoincidence.  Oticach 
side  of  the  nolochord  the  elements  of  the  spine,  in  Ihc  shape  of  little 
cubical  vertebrae  (Figs.  9,  c  ^  ;  7,  v,/;  and  10,/  j-),  are  duly  formed 
frxjm  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblasl.  The  nolo- 
chord itself — a  permanent  structure  in  such  fishes 
fl-sthclancelct,  sharks,  dogfishes,  &c. — gradually 
disappears  in  the  chick,  its  retrogression  being 
apparent  after  the  sixth  day.  whilst  it  iR  found  to 
have  entirely  disappeared  ai  the  lime  of  hatch. 
ing;  whatever  of  its  substance  remains  being 
absorbed  in  the  formation  of  the  spine.  The 
folding  of  the  bUstoderm  in  front  and  behind 
^oon  specialise  the  head  and  tail  (Fig.  10.  /)  of 
the  young  animal ;  the  head- extremity  presently 
ftlnjwiny  three  swellings  (y^,  w*,  /i&},  or  dilatations, 
from  which  the  brain  is  duly  formed — and  bending  downwards  in  a 
highly  characteristic  fashion.  Brain -development  is  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes  (c/  v),  .-uid  ears 
(au/),  which  arise  as  pockct-Hkc  ingrowths  from  the  epiblast  or  outer 
layer  of  the  body  ;  whilst  the  mouth  is  similarly  formed  by  an  infolding 
of  the  outer  layer,  and  is  later  on  placed  in  commtmication  with  the 
digestive  system. 
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During  the  third  day  of  incubation,  certain  highly  important 
structures  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  chick.  Four  clefts  or  sltts 
(Fig.  II,  A  ^)  are  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  throat,  these  being  named 
the  2'isctrcU  or  branthial  deft!..  The 
upper  edges  of  the  clells  form  thick 
folds,  nAmed  the  bmmhial f&ids^  five 
folds  existing  to  the  four  clefts,  as 
the  last  rlcft  has  Its  lower  Imrder 
thickened  in  addition  10  its  upper 
edge;  The  significance  of  these 
clefts  and  folds  will  be  hereafter 
alluded  to  ;  it  may  at  present,  how- 
ever, be  noted,  that  all  the  clefis 
in  the  rhitk  save  the  first  arc  rlosed  by  the  seventh  day  of  Incu- 
bation. The  %Hscera[  "folds"  contribute  in  an  important  fashion 
to  the  formation  of  the  jaws  and  other  structures  belonging  10  the 
skull,  the  two  hindermost  folds  disap|>earing  in  the  chick,  without 
leaving  any  traces  of  their  existence.  The  linibs(Fig  11,  «•/)  begin 
10  be  dei-eloped  about  the  fourtli  day,  and  first  appear  as  little  buds 
projecting  from  a  ridge — the  "  AV'olfTian  ridge  " — ^lunning  round  the 
young  being  from  neck  to  tail  at  about  its  middle  portion ;  but  it 
is  only  about  the  fifth  day  that  the  distinctiv-e  characters  of  the  limbs 
can  be  discerned.  By  the  tenth  day,  however,  the  wings  and  feel,  in 
all  Utcir  characteristic  structure,  may  be  distinffuished.  The  skull 
dates  its  histor)-  from  the  fifth  day  ;  and  only  during  the  succeeding 
day  may  the  binl-type  of  the  chick  be  i)crcciv«i  in  the  characters  of 
wings,  feet,  dige&ti\x  system,  and  other  structures — so  remarkably 
alike  arc  the  developing  young  of  higher  vertebrates  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  development.  Meanwhile — as  early,  indeed,  as  the  third 
day  of  life — the  lungs  have  been  formed  .is  little  pocket-like  growths 
from  the  throat ;  and  even  bcfure  hatching,  the  chick  begins  to  wie  its 
breatliing  organs.  With  fuUy-formed  parts,  and  perfectly  equipped 
for  the  new  existence  which  lies  Inrfwe  it,  the  chick  duly  breaks  ihc 
shell  with  its  aniicd  licak,  iind,  throwing  oflT  the  shrivelled  remnants  of 
organs  once  useful  in  ii4  earlier  siagen,  enters  ujton  the  characteristic 
life  of  its  species. 

If  the  development  of  a  quadtuped  be  inice<I,  or  the  stages  of 
I's  physical  progress  in  early  life  be  reported  upon,  much  the  same 
c6ur«c  of  dc\'clopmenl  a;,  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  chick 
would  be  chronicled.  SV'c  ^ould  see  segmentation  of  the  quadruped- 
germ  (Fig.  7,  A  BC  D),  as  in  the  lancelei ;  we  should  note  the  fQnQaSo>5»^ 
of  a  blastoderm  and  its  three  layen,  oC  &  v^^™*^'^*^  ^w«t,  *A  ».^(*»- 
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chord  ( Fig.  S,  ch\  of  three  brain- vesicles  ( Fig.  io,/A,  tnb,  //i),orvisceral 
or  branchial  clefts,  aiid  of  other  structures  similar  to  those  of  the 
chicle  Only  in  the  latest  stages  should  we  be  able  to  trace  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  higher  features  of  Ihc  iiuadruped  or  mammal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  bird.  Human  development,  so  for  as 
has  been  traced,  runs  parallel  with  that  of  lower  forms  of  life,  and 
exhibits  the  "morula"  stage  (Fig.  7,  d)  equally  with  the  s]xjngc 
(Fig.  I,  3),sea-st|uiri  (Fig.  3,  3),  or  Inncelet  (Fig.  6,  3).  Man's  de- 
velopment is  in  tnith  but  an  epitome — condensed  and  modifietl,  it  may 
be,  hut  still  a  recapitulaiion — of  that  of  lower  forms  of  life.  Thus  it 
is  no  mere  supposition,  but  a  weighty  physiological  fact,  Ihat  tiirough 
flitting  and  successive  st-igcs,  which  exactly  rc-peat  and  rcprestmt  per- 
manent forms  in  lower  life,  man  finally  attains  to  be  the  "  paragon  o 
animals."  And  thus  also,  the  commnnity  of  type  and  general  struc- 
ture which  man  shares  with  tlic  lowest  fish  is  demonstrated  anew  by 
the  marvellous  history  of  ihe  manner  in  which  that  type  is  evolved, 
alike  in  its  lower  and  liigher  pluses. 

The  marshalling  of  facts  to  Form  generalisations,  and  the  stringing 
of  these  facts  upon  the  thread  of  a  cotmettcd  history,  is  a  duty  which 
lies  next  to  hand  in  treating  of  development  and  the  lessons  it  is 
calculated  10  teach.  Lei  ns,  in  the  first  pUce.  try  lo  discover  the 
place  and  import  of  Harvc)''s  teachingH  concerning  development,  03 
comi>ared  with  tho.se  of  succeeding  investigators  and  theorici.  There 
can  Ijc  nu  question  that  tliu  researches  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  but  confirmed  and  ealaiged  the  ol)servations  of  Harvey  in  the 
seventeenth.  "  Epigcnesis  "  is  seen  to  be  the  method  of  nature  in 
developing  the  animal  form  with  Ihat  ''adniirable  and  incomprehen- 
sible artifice  '*  which  Karvcy  so  justly  admired.  From  the  primitive 
and  undifferentiated  protoplasm  of  the  egg,  modern  embr)'ology 
beholds  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  a  fashion  .strictly  roncsponding 
in  all  essential  dct.iils  lo  that  outlined  by  the  genius  of  Harvey. 
Compared  with  the  views  of  Malpighl—  holding  that  the  egg  contained 
a  miniature  chick,  and  lliat  development  was  merely  an  unfolding  or 
expansion  of  already- formed  parts — Harvey's  description  and  iheoiy 
of  development  -stand  forth  in  marked  contract  in  respect  of  their 
thorough  correspondence  with  the  fruits  of  modem  research.  Bonnet's 
tlieory  of  the  "  c\'olution,"  through  the  supply  of  nutrition,  of  an 
already- formed  chick  contained  in  the  egg  meets  a  like  fate  to  the 
opinion  of  Malpighi ;  whilst  his  doctrine  of  "  emlioltemcnt " — credit- 
ing each  germ  with  being  the  repostitory  of  all  future  gerTn.<i — wheii 
taken  literally,  sbaret  a  like  fate  with  hi^  ideas  regarding  the  evolution 
of  the  singly  animal  form.     S.%  supplementing  the  ideas  of  Harvey 
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by  direct  observation,  we  ooie  the  philosophic  nature  of  the  views  of 
WolfT,  through  whose  researches  the  foundations  or  modem  embryology 
may  be  re^rdcd  as  having  bcc*n  laid.  The  hne  of  reseazcb  leading 
Brom  Wolff  and  Pander  to  the  present  day  may  be  held  to  represent 
mereiy  the  direct  continuation  of  the  "  Exercitations"  of  Harvey, 
whose  *'  philosophising  "  hns  thus  led  to  results  of  which  its  Mge 
founder,  with  all  his  perspicuity,  could  have  had  no  warntng  or  idea. 

The  details  of  the  studies  in  development  outlined  in  this  paper 
must  now  be  briefly  summed  up  ;  whilst  a  glance  at  their  bearings 
upon  and  teachings  regarding  e%'olulion  may  form  a  6tting  conclusion 
to  the  present  recital.  Firstly,  then,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  germ 
or  ovum  of  all  animals — excepting  the  very  lowest,  or  Protnoa — 
appears  as  a  protopla.smlc  mass,  which  exhibits  all  the  cfaanuters  of 
(he  microscopic  boily  known  as  a  "cell"  (Figs,  i,  3,  6).  In  the 
lowest  animals  just  named*  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  their  germs, 
and  indeed  their  entire  developmental  history,  arises  in  great  part 
from  their  ill-dcfincd  nature,  and  from  the  manrxllous  analogies  artd 
likenesses  they  present  to  their  lowtir  plant- neighbours.  In  the 
"  biological  Do-man's-land  "  where  the  lowest  animals  and  lowest 
plants  meet  in  a  confusing  identity  of  form  and  function,  distinctnew 
of  genn-clements  may  neither  be  expected  nor  found-  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  noteworthy  tliat  even  in  this  lowest  group  of  the 
animal  series  the  observed  phenomena  of  development  occasionally 
present  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  primary  process  about  to  be 
alluded  to,  and  already  named  segmentation  ;  such  resemblance 
being  inexplicable  save  on  the  supposition  that  in  these  lowest  forms 
the  development  of  v  ^  v  /  ^ 
the  higher  is  fore  >^'*jwtftr 
shadowed  in  dim  out- 
line. 

Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  develop- 
ment of  Mitf^Oiphtrra 
(Fig.  12,  i),  a  tow 
form  of  marine  ani- 
malcule found  living 
on  the  Norwi^ian 
coast    by    HacckeL  no.«». 

It  resembles  the  familiar  nnimalciite  known  as  the  Amceba  ;  but  dtning 
the  development  of  new  lacings  the  Mago5pha:ra  assumes  a  sphencal 
form  (a),  wtihtn  which  a  nudeus  (d)  and  nucleolus  {h)  give  it  the  appear* 
Boco  of  a  veritable  egg  (compare  Fig.  \^\\    ^wft.'vsi^ji^'tn.v^K*****' 
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process  remarkably  like  that  known  as  "  segmentation  "  in  the 
of  higher  animals.  In  llie  course  of  this  process  the  Jtagosphseia 
divides  (3,  4,  s),  until  a  stage  resembling  the  "  mulberry-stage," 
or  fnentlit  (6),  is  attained.  Tiierealter  the  outer  surface  becomes 
ciliated,  atld,  liberated  from  its  investment,  the  M^osphcera  swims 
freely  (7)  in  the  sea.  Soon  Uiis  free-swimming  sphere  breaks 
up  into  detached  fragments  of  protoplfl-sm,  at  first  cihatcd  (8),  but 
finally  assuming  (9)  the  adult  Magosphmra  form  {1).  In  tlic  well- 
defined  groups  of  the  anitiial  world,  nmging  from  the  zoophytes, 
corals,  and  their  Jicighbours  {Ccekufcrate  animals),  up  to  vertebrates, 
including  man  himself,  wc  arc  presented  with  a  nian-eilous  likeness 
and  an  undoubted  correspondence  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
germ,  and  of  the  processes  in  virtue  of  which  that  f,'crni  is  started  on 
its  developmental  journey. 

Next  in  order,  we  note  the  occurrence  in  the  developing  eggs  of 
all  animals  of  that  [iroccss  to  which  the  name  segmfntaUon  has  been 
given.    We  have  seen  that  the  germ  or  egg  of  the  sponge,  equally  with 
that  of  the  sea-squirt,  laucelct,  chick,  and  also  with  that  ol  Mammalia, 
or  quadrupeds,  exhibits  this  process  of  division.     The  egg,  at  first 
«ngle-cellcd,  becomes  in  (his  way  many-celled  ;  and  the  variations 
observable  in  the  process  itself  are  but  iii'iignificaiu  when  conirasted 
with  the  extraordinary  uniformity  in  the  broad  outlines  thus  exhibited 
by  the  eggs  of  alt  animals  in  their  first  stages,  and  in  the  changes  pre- 
paratory to  the  outlining  of  the  future  form.     But  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  development  of  widely  different  animals  ends  not  thus.     If 
the  process  of  segmentation  is  universal,  the  morula  or  "mulberry. 
Btage,"  in  which  thai  process  culminates,  is  seen  10  be  no  less  imiform 
and  tinvaiying  in  its  occurrence.     Even  among  the  Protozoa,  as  we 
have  already  remarked  (Fig.  u),  wc  may  perceive  stages  (Fig.  ir, 
6)  in  development  which  imitate  the   "mulberry-mass"  of  higher 
forms.    We  have  already  traced  the  occurrence  of  this  stage  in  the 
sponge  and  in  the  other  life-histories  described  in  this  paper  :  whilst 
a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  world  would  serve  to  show  that  in  the 
early  histor>-  of  every  group  the  '•  mulberry -stage  "  is  to  be  witnessed, 
as  the  br&t  prominent  landmark  ur  halting-place  on  the  journey  of 
life.     The  egg  of  such  an  animal  as  a  "  Tardigrade  "  or  Bcar-animal- 
ctde — minute  organisms  allied  to  the  miles,  and  found  m  the  gutters 
of  house-tops — thus  exhibits  in  its  development  stages  of  a  nature 
essentially  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  historj'  of  both  lower  and 
higher  forms  of  animal  life.     The  egg  itself  (Fig.  13,  i)  exhibits  a 
stnicture  comparable  with  that  of  all  other  germs.     In  its  develop- 
ment the  germ  not  only  passes  through  the  stages  of  segmentatioD 
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(2,  3)  already  familiar  to  us  in  the  si>onges,  sca-squim,  and  vertebrates, 
bill  also  arrives  in  due  course  ai  Ihe  roulbcrT>'-epocli  (4),  or  mirtt/a, 
whence  the  special 
features  i>t  theTardi- 
grades  are  specialistxi. 
How  perfectly  iliese 
detnilsin  the  animal- 
cule correspoud  with  P'u.  13. 
the  stages  in  tlie  devclopmeat  of  tlie  vertebnttes  or  highest  animals,  is  ly 
fact  which  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  comparison  of  the  seg 
mentation  of  the  egg  of  a  vertebrate  animal  depicted  in  Fig.    14,, 
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from  its  commencing  development  (t)  to  tbe  Attainment  of  the  mut- 

beny-stage  (5);  whilst  that  of  the  frog  (Fig.  15)  exhibits  essentially 

the  same  pluses  as  the  m^ — s,^ 

dcvcloping-gcnn  of  bird/     i     \ 

or  mammal.    With  Pro-  \    '    y 

fessor  Allen  Thomson,  ^-^^ 

we  tiuy  therefore  hold 

that  "  the  occurrence  of  ( 

s^mcniatton    and    ihc 

regularity  of  its  plieno-  Fic  ij, 

niena  arc  eo  constant,  tliat  we  may  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best 

established  scries  of  facts  in  organic  nature." 

But  the  further  stages  in  development  of  different  animals  run 
panllel  beyond  the  "  niulberr>--st.Tge  "  of  progress  The  morula,  as 
wehaveseen,  becomes  a  "  planula  " — a  fonn  we  saw  distincily  m  the 
sponge  <Fig.  1,  4),  and  which  is  repeated  with  but  little  \'ariation  in 
the  development  even  of  the  highest  animals.  Thus  the  "planula" 
appears  to  be  well-nigh  as  universal  in  its  occurrence  as  the  "morula." 
But  wc  saw  that  the  planula  in  due  course  became  the  bag<shnped 
structure  named  gastrvfa  (Ftgs.  i,  5  ;  3.  4  >  and  6,  4).  The  n-all  of  the 
planula  is  pushed  in  u|)on  itself  on  one  side,  a  central  cavity  being 
tims  (onned,  bounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  communicating  witli  thi 
outer  world  by  the  mouth.  Such  is  the  gastrula  ;  and  in  its  compo< 
sition  wc  arc  able  to  discern  the  two  primirive  layers,  named^  a&  'Be- 
have seen,  ectoderm  («)  and  endoderm  {,tii\^  oi  epibloit  mi.^  H^v*^**'- 
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A  liiird  layer,  the  nuioblasi,  makes  its  appearance  bcween  these 
primar>-  lucmbrimes,  and  irgni  these  three  byers,  as  wc  have  already 
seen,  all  the  structures  qf  the  future  animal  arc  in  due  course  deve- 
loped. Il  seems  perfectly  certain,  then,  that  if  the  mulbcny-stage 
constitutes  a  first  landmark  in  the  de\'elopmcnt  of  tlie  aniuial  kingdom 
at  luge,  no  less  dues  the  gastmla-stage  form  a.  sccund  rcstiog-pUce 
in  the  track  of  life  :  since,  as  Haeckcl  and  other  embryologists  have 
shown  us  (Fig.  i6),  the  yastmta- stage  of  development  (with  its  primi- 
tive mouth  («),  body- 
cavity  or  stonxach  (f ), 
and  double  layers  {ec  and 
en\  occurs  equally  in  the 
ioophyte  {5)  and  wonn 
(]) ;  is  as  typical  of 
the  starfish  (2)  as  of 
the  crustacean  (3);  and 
aids  as  materially  infl 
the  formation  of  the" 
snail  (4)  as  in  the 
development  of  the 
vertebrate  (6).  After 
ric.e.  its  gastrula-stage    each 

animal-forn)  nuy  be  said  to  assume  ihe  special  features  of  the  group  to 
whicli  it  belongs.  At  ihis  [wint  the  vertebrate  will  pass  towards 
its  own  sub-kingdom,  and  develope  in  due  time  tlie  special  features 
of  the  ftsli,  the  (rog,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  or  the  qu^idrupcd. 
Hence,  as  from  a  common  point  where  numerous  ways  and  paths 
diverge,  each  organism  will  elaborate  or  develope  its  gastrula-gerro 
into  a  frame  more  or  less  corapUcated,  and  into  belongings  and 
structures  suiting  its  rank  in  the  great  kingdom  of  animal  life.  And 
from  such  a  stand|Ktint  we  may  discern,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  at 
any  otlwr  stage  of  our  researches,  the  justice  of  the  comparison  which 
s)-mboliscs  the  animal  world  and  its  origin  by  the  figure  of  a  tree, 
whose  divergent  brandies  bear  :u  their  extremities  the  apiiareutly 
distinct  and  specialised  grou]>3  of  animals,  but  whose  stem  and  trunk, 
frcMD  which  these  branches  spring,  no  less  powerfully  represents  the 
common  origin  and  uniform  development  of  its  varied  |iaits. 

That  the  evolutionist's  ease  for  the  common  origin  and  produc- 
tion by  dcscjint  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  is  strengthened  and  su[>^| 
ported  by  the  facts  of  development,  is  a  statement  which  can  admit 
of  no  (juei^tion  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  fairly  face  the  fticis,  and 
logically  and  without  bias  or  prepossession  construe  their  meanin({,J 
On  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  conutwn  origin  and  subse- 
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q,ucnt  specialisation  of  ilic  vantxl  forms  of  animal  life,  the  fact  that  a 
qKWg^  a  sea'squiit,  and  a  JoDcelet  pass  through  essentially  similar 
stages  of  development,  presents  itself  simply  as  an  inexplicable  mys- 
terj-.  Coniniiinity  of  development  betokens  community  of  origin  ; 
otheraise  the  fiieta  of  Nature  oiust  present  themselves  as  absurdities 
admitting  of  no  logical  constniciion  whate\'er.  Why  a  vertebrate 
animal  in  its  earlier  history  should  resemble  a  sponge  or  sea-squirt  13 
a  query  simjjly  unanswerable,  save  on  the  hyjKilliesis  that  vertebrate 
anccsljy  was  at  one  period  transmitted  through  forms  of  whidi  the 
sponges  and  sea-squirts  arc  the  existent  and  it  may  be  the  altered 
representatives.  The  development  of  an  anima!  thus  reasonably 
glands  before  us,  in  the  newer  intcqjreiation  of  evolution,  as  a  veri- 
table lianorama.  of  its  descent.  Often,  according  to  Darwin's  already 
quoted  remark,  the  scries  nf  pictures  may  here  and  there  he  olistured. 
The  continuity  of  the  shifting  views  may  be  interrupted  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  stages  through  the  influence  of  external  conditions  or  of 
unknown  causes.  But  in  roost  cases  the  outlines  remain  clearly  and 
fairly  drawn,  and  aiTord  us  u  glimpsv  !r.tu  liic  order  of  nature,  not 
only  more  astonishing,  but  a.lso  more  convincing  in  its  teachings,  than 
the  WCW3  obtained  of  the  world  of  life  from  any  other  standpoint. 

There  yet  remain  for  consideration  one  or  two  important  points 
suggested  by  the  details  of  animal  development— these  latter  points 
bearing  as  intimately,  perhaps,  on  tlie  argument  for  evolution  as  the 
grand  facts  of  development  themselves.  First  in  order,  it  beho\'es  us 
to  note  the  interesting  facts  concerning  the  branchl-il  arches  and  gill- 
clefls  of  vertebrate  anim;ds,  already  nuticcd,  and  the  conclusions  to 
whirh  the  observation  of  these  facts  eventually  leads. 

'Ilie  branchiiil  or  gill  clefts  were  remarked  as  being  deveJopcd  in 
Uie  neck  or  throat  of  the  (.hick 
fF'g-  ii.i)ftbouithclliirdday 
of  incubation.  The  part  sub- 
sequently played  by  cenain 
of  these  stni(;tures  in  the 
formation  of  the  jaws  was  duly 
noted  ;  the  remaining  clefts 
and  folds  disappearing  in  due 
course,  and  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  existence  bchiiitl. 
Shortly  suied,  the  history  of 
thew:  gill>upening!i  bhouit  us 
thai  they  arc  of  tuiiversal  oc- 
currence in  the  development 
of  the  venebraie  group  of  animaU.   TVie?j  a^V*^  w.'CK«^tf^vy*»%r^'^>^ 
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and  in  llic  bird  (Fig.  1 1,  g).  'I'hcy  arc  developed  as  persisiently  in  man's 
early  history  as  in  the  development  of  the  frog  or  rcpulc.  And  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  community  of  development  in  this 
resjject  cuuld  Iw  adduced  tlian  llic  cainparlsoii  of  iht;  early  embryos 
of  different  vertebrate  animals.    In  Figs.  1 1,  i  7,  and  iS  such  compa- 

^.^       risons  have  been 
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made.  The  gill- 
arches  are  there 
seen  10  be  03 
clearly  the  natural 
liftiluKc  of  man 
(I-ig.  I  a,  i))as  of 
the  rabbit  {q), 
calf  (ei),  and  pig 
(a);  whilst  tlvey  are  as  typically  repn  scnted  in  the  chick  (Fig.  11,^) 
and  fish  (Fig.  17,  f).  In  the  fish  and  in  sonic  ncwllike  animals 
the  visceral  clefts  aiid  arches  become  permanent  features  of  theii 
adult  life,  and  are  associated  with  tlii:  "gills"  or  breathing  orj^uis. 
But  reptiles,  birdit,  and  'itiadrupeds  arc  lung- breathers,  and  |>ossess 
gills  at  no  period  of  their  life.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
ihcy  in%'ariably  devclope  in  their  early  life  gill-arches  and  gill- 
clefts  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  wanls  of  their  adult  existence? 
The  giU-arclies  of  reptiles,  birds,  uud  maiiiiuals  never  develope  gills  ; 
and  even  the  gills  and  gill-tlefts  of  tadpoles  (depicted  in  Fig.  19,^) 
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difiappeur  when  these  animals  become  adult  toads,  frogs^  and  newts. 
Why,  then,  this  seeming  iiraiionality  and  useless  expenditure  of 
creative  porer  in  nature  ? 
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The  true  and  only  answer  to  such  a  pertinent  quciy  is,  that  the 
gilla  and  ^ill-arches  of  higher  vertebrates  bear  reference  to  a  former 
condition  of  matters.  They  relate  to  anterior  stages  of  vertebrate 
existence,  when  the  ancestors  of  lung- breathing  animals  were  repre- 
sented by  gill-bearing  and  aciuatic  forms.  Gill-arches  and  gill-stiis 
thus  appear  as  a  true  legacy  and  inheritance  from  an  a(]uatic  anccstr)'. 
In  the  higher  vertebrate  the  first  gill-opening  becomct»  converted 
into  Mructures  and  parts  connected  with  the  ear.  The  remaining 
clefts  disappear,  whilst  the  gill-arches  themselves  contribute  to  form 
the  tongUf-bone  (hyoid  bone)  and  the  small  bones  or  vesicles  of  the 

emal  ear.  Only  on  ilie  theory  of  descent  with  modification  can 
■VV  rationally  explain  the  presence  of  now  useless  structures  such  as 
the  gill-arches  and  gill-clefts  of  lung-brealhing  vertebrates.  On  this 
principle,  "we  may  cease  marvelling,"  saj-s  Darwin,  "at  the  embryo  of 
an  air-breathing  mammal  or  bird  having  branchial  slits  and  arteries 
running  in  loops,  like  those  of  a  fish  which  has  to  breathe  the 
air  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  well -developed  hrancbiie;" 
The  method  of  disappearance  of  the  gills  and  their  arches  is  as 
reasonably  detailed  when  l>arHrin  states  that,  "in  order  to  under- 
stand the  existence  of  nidimentary  organs,  we  ha*-e  only  to  suppose 
that  a  former  progenitor  possessed  the  (mrts  in  question  in  a  jierfect 
state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  became  greatly 
reduced,  cither  from  simple  disuse,  or  through  the  natural  selection 
of  Uiose  individuals  which  were  least  encumbered  with  a  Huperiluous 
part,  aided  by  the  olhcr  means  previously  indicatctl." 

Another  fact  of  interest,  derived  from  our  studies  in  development, 
relates  to  the  position  of  sea-squirt  larva  and  of  the  lancdet  as 
together  constituting  "links"  which  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
invrrtcbralcM  and  their  higher  backbone<l  neighbours  the  vertebrate 
animals.  Only  when  we  think  of  the  apparently  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  fislies  as  the  lowest  vertebrates  and  all  invertebrate 
forms,  can  wc  rcalUe  the  gain  to  evolution  of  the  knowledge  which 
shows  how  the  de^'elopmcnl  of  the  sea-squirt  and  that  of  the  lowest 
vertebrate  run  in  parallel  lines.  Such  a  correspondence  in  de- 
velopment, and  the  di»<:ovcry  of  the  [wssession  by  sea-s<iuirt«  of 
the  "  notochord,"  long  thought  10  lie  the  exclusive  pos-session  of  the 
vertebrates,  constitute  together  a  veritable  tower  rif  strength  for  the 
evolutiomsi,  whence  he  may  surs'cy  a  formidable  gap  supplied,  and  a 
"missing  littk"  siitisfacturity  brought  10  light. 

At  the  close  of  our  cmbr)'oIogical  ramble  we  note  that  the  facta 
of  development  may  be  regarded  as  being  thoroughly  in  favour  oC 
thethcory  of  Evolution.  Professor  AUw  TViatftsi(«v,mVivi\«c»ARS^^ 
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addrera  to  the  British  Association  (1877),  stated  the  latter iact  forcibly 
when  he  said,  "  I  consider  it  impossible,  therefore,,  for  anyone  to  be  a 
faithful  student  of  embryology,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  becoming  an  evolutionist."  These  are  weighty 
words,  but  they  are  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
which  they  apply.  And  no  less  apt  are  the  terms  in  which  the  same 
authority  in  matters  embr>'ological  fUrther  alludes  to  the  support 
received  by  evolution  from  daily  life -histories  of  living  beings  :  "  If/ 
says  Professor  Thomson,  "  we  admit  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
changes  of  development,  their  similarity  in  different  groups,  and  thnr 
common  characters  in  all  animals — nay,  even,  in  some  respects,  in  both 
plants  and  animals — we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  recognise  the  possibility 
of  continuous  derivation  in  the  history  of  their  origin." 

ANDREW   WILSON. 


COLONIAL    LEGISLATION, 
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IT  is  the  fashion  to  sj>cak  of  the  Au:>traIJai]  Colonies  as  democratic, 
but  after  living  :i  whili:  in  them  one  begins  to  question  whether 
the  democracy  of  the  Colonials  is  uoi,  after  all,  somewhat  supcrlidal. 
By  the  very  force  of  circumstances  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loudest, 
because  there  is  little  else  but  people.  There  is  no  old  aristocracy, 
and  the  throne  is  a  shadow.  The  land  mainly  belongs  to  the  |>eople 
as  represented  by  their  governments ;  and  manhood  suffrage  obtains. 

But  the  Colonial  is  intensely  loyal  to  home  and  home  institutions. 
Especially  is  he  deeply  attached  to  Pailiamcntaiy  institutions,  and 
copies  the  home  article  with  strict  fidelity  in  all  essentia)  points.  The 
respective  constitutions  may  difler  in  certain  particulars,  but  in  allj 
the  colonics  representative  government  is  a  passiion.  At  first 
seems  whimsical  lo  a  man  accuittomed  to  ^>t.  Stephen's,  .ind  the  hun- 
dreds of  members  who  pour  in  at  the  sound  of  the  di'v-ision  bell,  to 
look  upon  the  handfiil  of  Australians  vho  arc  imitating  the  English 
Parliament,  in  a  chamber  not  larger  than  the  Houfic  of  Commons* 
tca-rc»m  ;  and  the  sense  of  oddity  does  not  wear  off  when  he  hears 
discussioiu  upoti  subjects  similar  to  those  dealt  witli  by  small  Entjliah 
eocporations.  When,  however,  he  has  Icami  lo  regard  Colonial 
legislation  from  a  Colonial  and  not  from  a  British  standpoint,  he  frill 
perceive  that  it  perfonns  the  work  which  comes  natural  to  its  hand, 
and,  on  the  whole,  performs  it  well  Now  and  then  discreditable 
scenes  occur  in  some  of  the  Colonial  l^louscs  of  Parlianicnt,  and 
curious  jobs  are  pcrpetmted  ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  tlic 
nwiicrials  of  which  these  legislatures  arc  made,  and  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  their  action  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  sensible. 

It  is  however  a  sketch,  and  nut  a  disscrtalion,  ihat  I  have  now 
set  before  myself,  and  its  subject  will  be  die  Parliament  of  Queens- 
land. It  is  the  Colonial  Legislature  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
and— Qnccnsland  being  the  youngest  of  ilie  Australian  Colonies— it 
offers  as  good  a  sample  as  may  be  found  of  the  way  in  which  the 
machinery  of  an  infant  State  works. 

The  ceremony  of  oi«.'ning  Parliament  can  scarcely  be  described 
at  imposing,  but  we  sliould  be  ashamed  oC  oui  fixAvj^-s  ■>^  '•'^  '"f''^ 
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no  ceremony,  and  so  we  call  out  the  Volunteers  as  a  guard  of  honour, 
bid  our  ladies  don  their  bcsl  altirc,  dispLny  all  the  uniforms  wc  are 
entitled  to  wear,  and  receive  Her  Majesty's  Represeutative,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  witli  a  royal  salute.  As  a  show,  however, 
the  opening  of  Parliament  attracts  no  enthusiastic  crowds,  partly 
because  the  Parliamentarj'  buildings  are  out  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
to*Ti'3  traffic  ;  partly  because  the  Governor  lives,  so  to  spcalc,  next 
door,  and  has  to  drive  a  few  yards  only  ;  partly  because  we  have  not 
idlers  sufficient  to  compose  a  decent  crowd  ;  and  partly  because  a 
score  of  iiiuanted  troopers  and  a  company  of  Volunteers  are  not 
likely  to  be  considered  by  the  populace  a  lair  equivalent  for  ihe  loss 
of  a  day's  work. 

The  members  of  ihc  Legislative  Council  (who  write  M.L.C.  after 
iheir  names,  who  are  nominees  of  the  Crown,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
prefix  "  honourable  ")  appear  in  eveniag  dress  ;  and  they  are  doubt- 
less well  awar^  'hat,  if  there  be  one  costume  above  another  that  will 
not  bear  the  light  of  a  binying  noonday  sun,  it  is  the  dismal  swallow* 
tail  and  white  necktie  of  llie  tgth  century.  But  they  are  the  peers 
of  the  Queensland  Parliament,  and,  having  no  lordly  robes,  must 
approach  the  Old  (Country  model  as  closely  as  possible.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  so  few  in  number  that  they  are  almost  obscured  by  the 
l»dies  who  on  this  occasion  are  allowed  to  &it  iij^on  the  Hoor  of  the 
house.  Upon  the  dais  there  is  a  chair  of  state  for  the  Governor,  who 
wears  his  uniform  and  docs  not  remove  his  cocked  hat,  and  another 
for  the  President  of  the  Upper  House.  Around  these  dijnitaries  are 
grouped  the  colonel  commandant  of  the  Volunteers  in  scarlet  the 
major  of  Volunteer  Artillery  in  dark  blue,  the  aide-de-camp  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  English  regiment,  the  commander  of  the  little  surveying 
schooner  in  ruval  captain's  uniform  (and  without  doubt  the  hand- 
somest of  the  lot),  and  the  conunissioner  of  I'olice  in  somewhat  of  a 
Windsor  unifonn.  The  Judges,  in  Stale  robes,  have  a  se.it  to  them- 
selves near  the  la<lies.  The  upper  galleries  are  fiill  of  spectators. 
All  the  formalities  of  an  opening  day  are  obser\*ed.  T!ie  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  attired  and  anncd  as  such,  summons  the  Lower 
House,  and  the  members  of  ttiat  Assembly  tumble  in  like  their 
brethren  at  Westnoinster,  only  in  more  orderly  fashion,  and  listen 
behind  the  bar  while  his  Excellency  reads  "  The  Queen's  Speech," 
which  is  often  in  vagueness  and  grammar  closely  modelled  upon  the 
traditional  composition  of  the  Imperial  Parliament :  so  great  is  the 
Colonuil's  loyally.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly (who  write  M.L.A.  after  their  name)  there  are  no  uniforms,  but 
the  S|)«aker,  like  the  Piesidenl,  wears  bis  silk  gown  and  lace  scarf, 
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the  Ocrlt  and  hLs  assistant  wear  their  robes  and  while  bands,  the 
Serjeant- at -Anns  appears  in  the  equipment  of  his  order,  and  the 
Attorney- General  sports  the  cumbrous  wig  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
The  M.LA.s,  howevei,  most  of  tliem  fresh  from  the  country,  from 
tropical  parts  of  the  colony,  from  sheep-  and  catlle-siations,  have  not 
discarded  their  white  linen  and  China  silk  clothing,  and  there  will 
probably  not  be  a  black  coat  amongst  iheni,  as  they  cluitcr  behind 
the  bar,  hear  the  speech  read,  and  troop  out,  without  ceremony  or 
loss  of  time,  to  meet  two  hours  later  to  bc^n  the  business  of  the 
session. 

Queemlanders,  and  not  without  some  show  of  warrant,  claim 
that  there  is  no  parliamentary  building  in  .Australia  superior  to  theirs. 
It  is  a  solid  stone  structure,  with  central  dome  and  cupola  at  cither 
end ;  and  if  it  has  a  fault  at  all,  it  is  that  the  fa<;adc  is  somewhat  heavy- 
looking ;  but  the  interior  is  ornamented  and  furnished  in  excellent 
tasic-  The  legislative  Assembly  Chamber  is  at  one  end  of  tlie 
building,  that  of  the  Council  b  at  the  other,  with  well -furnished 
library,  commodious  writing- rooms,  .-tnd  lavatories  intervening.  The 
gfound-floor  is  €)ccupied  by  committee- rooms  .ind  sundry  offices. 
The  President  of  the  Upper  House,  the  Speaker,  the  Chairmen  of 
Committees,  and  other  officers  have  quarters  in  the  Parliamentary 
buildings. 

The  seats  in  the  Lower  House  are  arranged  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  similarly  upholstered,  but  the>'are  for  the  accom- 
modation, not  of  652,  but  of  55  members.  It  is  therefore  a  House 
of  Commons  very  much  in  miniature.  The  apartment  is  lighted 
with  gas  from  the  roof  and  pendant  chandeliers  tmder  the  galleries. 
Ample  accommodation  is  made  for  such  of  the  public  as  care  to 
witness  the  senatorial  proceedings.  There  is  a  Speaker's  upper 
gallery  running  along  one  side  of  the  House,  for  which  tickets  must 
be  obtained  ;  the  Strangers'  Gal]eT>-  faces  the  Speaker,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  without  any  other  formality  than  .lu  application  to  the 
policeman  at  the  porch  entrance;  the  gallery  opposite  the  Speaker's 
Gallery,  also  running  the  whole  length  of  tlie  House,  is  set  apart  for 
ladies,  who  here  enjoy  a  fi:e«dom  which  their  sistL-rs  ai  home  have 
long  vainly  endeavoured  to  poftsess.  Thw  is  one  of  the  details  in 
which  colonials  will  mt  imiute  the  British  model.  There  is  no  cage, 
no  relegation  to  the  garret  region  ;  the  ladies  can  see  and  be  seen, 
and  no  member's  order  is  necessary  to  secure  them  admission.  They 
are  free  to  come  and  go  when  and  how  tliey  like,  and  the  only  ill 
effect  of  this  serious  breach  of  constitutional  usage  is  that  their 
loquacity  increases   the  reporters'  difficulties.     Over  the  Speaker's 
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chair,  and  of  course  in  a  position  jrartiailarly  bad  for  hearing,  the 
reponcm  arc  lodged.  In  this  respect  wc  are  faithful  to  the  great 
original.  There  arc  iwo  sets  of  reporters,  divided  by  an  ornamental 
balustrade  ;  the  one  set  being  die  reporters  for  the  newspapers,  and 
the  other  the  official  Hansarii  staff. 

From  this  coign  of  vantage  the  picture  below  is  of  the  old 
familwr  kind;  along  table  covered  with  handsomely -bound  books, 
documents,  despatch -boxes  and  sand-glasses,  btit  lacking  the  bauble 
whirJi  raised  Oliver  Cromwell's  ire.  Some  of  the  colonics,  I  believe, 
have  set  up  a  mace,  and  arc  very  proud  of  it,  but  Queensland  has 
not  done  so,  and  has  not  any  present  intention  of  adding  tliai  symbol 
to  its  pArliamcnlary  furniture.  Nor  docs  the  Speaker  or  any  ofTicia^| 
of  the  House  ivcar  a  wig.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  however,  has  a 
serviceable  dress-sword,  and  appears  on  Slate  occasions  in  the  pre- 
scriptive tights  and  silver- buckled  shoes.  S 

The  entrance  of  the  Speaker  is  ceremoniously  announced  by  the^ 
Serjeant's  "Gentlemen,  Mr.  Speaker;"  and  there  being  no  cbl^)lai^ 
where  there  is  no  State  chiirch,  the  Spcitcr  walks  to  the  Clerk's  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  reads  a  short  prayer  for  the  "  High 
Court  of  Parliament  in  Queensland  assembled,"  the  members  stand- 
ing, and  the  public,  if  any.  being  permitted  to  remain  and  have  the 
Alll  benefit  of  the  supplication,  and  not  being  shut  out,  as  they  are  at 
home,  as  if  (hey  were  beyond  all  power  of  redemption.  Should  there 
happen  to  be  the  necessary  quorum  of  sixteen,  the  Speaker  retires  to 
his  own  seat  on  the  orthodox  dais,  but  he  counts  the  attendance 
while  at  the  table.  The  sheep  and  the  goats  occupy  the  traditional 
positions :  ministerialists  to  the  right,  oppositionists  to  the  left, 
with  members  of  .\dulUmiie  tendencies  making  themselves  comfort* 
able  on  the  cross-benches.  fl 

If  we  analyse  the  composition  of  the  House,  we  shall  see  that  ™ 
pariiflmcntar)'  institutions  are  not  worked  in  a  colony  like  Queensland 
without  considerable  difficulty.  There  are  no  leisure  cla.sscs.  There 
ifl  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  and,  using  the  word  as  it  b  uaed  in 
England,  no  artstocracy  at  all  Some  of  the  electorates  are  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  tlie  scat  of  government ;  and  in 
what  arc  called  the  out»idc  distrias,  ocaipied  only  b)-  i)astoralists, 
scattered  at  very  wide  inter\*als  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country,  ii 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  roan  who  can  spare  the  time  or  afford  the  expense 
oT  coming  down  to  the  Brisbane  Parliament  to  represent  a  con- 
stituency. It  therefore  often  happens  that  members  reprcsen 
clecton  whom  thc>-  have  never  seen,  and  are  elected  without  the 
necessity  of  canvassing,  or  even  visidng  the  place  for  which  tliey  sit. 
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PolhicAl  cipitfti  in  a  small  way  is  occftsioiully  raade  out  of  the  &ct, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  electorates  so  represemcd  do  not  suffer,  while 
the  members  themselves,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  arc 
saved  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  There  are  gold-field  constituencies, 
find  so  long  as  the  miners  are  represented  by  a  member  who  under- 
stands their  wants  and  jnteresis,  Ihcy  are  cement.  There  are 
s<|uattiug  con&tttueneies,  and  so  long  as  the  squatters  are  represented 
by  one  of  themselves,  they  also  do  not  complain. 

Necessarily  a  large  number  of  the  members  reside  io  Brisbane, 
but  others  have  to  come  immense  dlstance.i  to  the  capital  ;  riding  33 
best  they  may  from  stations  in  the  interior,  and  travelling  down  the 
coast  by  steamer.  These,  of  course,  are  imable  to  lisii  their  homes 
while  the  se&sion  hsts,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  Brisbane  "  for  the 
season."  A  member  recently  travelled  r,ijo  miles  to  record  his  vote. 
Another,  who  represents  a  country  electorate,  drives  or  rides  a  hun- 
dred miles  every  week.  Others  have  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  railway.  The  (juestion  of  expense  under  these  conditions 
keeps  a  number  of  good  men  out  of  the  House.  When  a  man  has 
10  pay  j{^3o  in  steamboat  fares  alone  to  get  to  Parliament,  aod  has  lo 
reside  three  «  four  months  in  the  metropolis  .iway  from  his  run  or 
place  of  business  in  order  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a  member, 
he  connders  twice,  and  e^-en  the  Gladstonian  thrice,  before  he 
plunges  into  politics.  Itien  comes  in  the  opportunity  of  the  solicitor 
or  barrister  or  mcrcbanl  of  Brisbane,  and  tliis  is  why  the  last  Liberal 
Government  was  frequently  taunted  with  being  a  Brisbane  Ministry. 

Attempts  have  been  made  occasioiudty  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  tbe 
payoKnt  of  members,  but  they  have  always  failed.  The  example  of 
Victoria,  whose  incmlwrs  arc  paid,  is  not  regarded  as  nt  all  en- 
couragii^;  andalthough  the  efforts  iiavc  been  made,  the  question  has 
really  never  been  seriously  entertained.  What  has  been  discussed) 
more  probability  of  o'cntiml  success,  is  a  mileage  allowance  to 

ibers  10  cover  their  travelling  expenses;  but  the  House  hasnc»xT 
yet  been  m  a  mood  to  conscnc  even  to  this  plan,  although  it  is 
acknowledged  thut  it  would  be  free  from  ilie  objections  which  might 
be  enicrlained  to  the  pa>Tncnt  of  members  and  the  consctiocnt 
cBtablishment  of  a  s>stcm  of  delegation.  Of  course,  members  uavel 
free  on  the  railways;  but  as  the  nJIw.iy'  as  yet  do  not  extend  rciy  far 
inland,  the  gain  is  not  great 

Into  thi*  cnnsidi-mion  also  enters  the  length  of  the  session.    The 
Queensland  Parliament  aits  fm'  a  shonci  jicriod  than  any  other  in 
Au9ltdi>i  but   ilie  teiidcnc)'  b  gradually  towards  longer   suaNsnt.. 
The  hours  of  sitting  arc  also  shorter,  \jM  ^^  V(svft«cv«?i\«t  »«u!a.'>^ 
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to  prolongation.     The  ordinnry  rule  is  for  the  House  to  assemble^ 
either  in  the  middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  sit  on  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  the  atni  always  being  to  close  the 
session  as  soon  after  the  first  vreek  in  September  as  possible.    No 
consideration  of  prousc  or  partridge,  however,  hastens  the  close  of 
our  parliamentary  labours  ;  yet  there  is  some  such  consideration,  for 
after  September  the  heat  increases  apace,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  weather,  sheep-shearing  begins  up  country,  and  the 
squattcni  arc  always  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  runs  to  sec  that  this 
all-important  operation  of  the  >'car  is  faithfully  carried  out.     AVhen 
sutfictent  progress  is  not  nude  wiili  business  the  House  sits  for  fotir 
days  in  die  wcclt,  and  occasionally,  when  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
done,  or  obstruction  is  carried  to  a  maximum  length,  the  session  lasts 
into  November  and  December.  An  effort  is  being  made,  for  example. 
this  year  (1879)  to  close  the  session  early,     There  is  a  new  Ministry 
in  power.     The  Liberals,  as  we  will  call  them  for  convenience,  after 
five  jrearsofofiice,  were  defeated  at  tUc  general  election;  and  the  Con- 
aervatives,  as  wc  will  also  call  them,  have  come  into  power.     The 
squatters  have  tliereforc  a  majority,  and,  in  addition  to  the  tails  of  the 
wool  harvest,  they  are  animated  by  a  wL<ih  to  close  the  session  so  as 
to  attend  the  International  Exhibition  at  Sydney.    In  order  to  accom- 
plish tliis,  the    House,  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  the  session, 
meets   on    Monday,  Tuesday,  \Vcdncsd.-iy,  and  Thursday ;    and   if 
"stone-walling"'  tactics  are  adopted  by  the  oppositionists,  as  has  been 
threatened,  Friday  sittings  will  also  be  added. 

The  House  meets  at  half-past  three,  and  it  is  a  late  silling  indeed 
if  the  gas  is  not  turned  off  by  eleven  o'clock.  Once  now  and  then,  on 
very  rare  occasions,  the  proceedings  mo  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  but  this  only  happens  three  or  four  times  during  ihe  session. 
At  six  o'clock  there  is  an  adjournment  for  an  hour,  and  ihe  membetv 
descend  to  the  rcfresliment-toom  lo  iwriake  of  a  very  substantial 
tea-dinner,  with  a  gossip  afterwards  in  the  smoking-room. 

Havii^  thus  roughly  outlined  the  nature  of  the  session,  let  us 
look  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  and  pass  the  members  in 
review  ;  the  reader  will  by  that  means  be  able  to  form  an  estituau* 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  a  Colonial  Parliament  is  made.  The 
Premier,  Mr.  Mcllwraith,  is  a  hard-headed  Scotchman,  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  financiers  in  the  colony.  He  was  originaily  a  civil 
engineer  in  Victoria,  but  is  now  largely  engaged  in  squatting  pursuits 
in  Queensland.  It  is  said  that  he  either  leases,  or  is  interested  in 
the  renting  of,  something  like  20,000  square  miles  of  country  away 
in  the  far  west,  where,  until  recently,  settlement  had  nerer  been 
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atienipled.  His|)ostiionu)  tlic  Ministry  istliatofColooial'J'reasurcr; 
uhicli  U  somewhat  of  ^lo  mno\'atiuD,  the  underslandm^  generally 
being  that  the  head  of  the  Government  shall  occupy  the  office  of 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Coloiual  Secretory,  Mr.  A  H.  Palmer,  is 
also  a  squatter;  a  sturdy  John-Bull  kind  of  man,  who  is  a  great 
lavourite  by  reason  of  bis  bluff  slraigbtrorwardness  of  manner  and 
stauDchness  to  the  colooy  and  all  its  coucenu.  llic  Alinistei  for  Works, 
Mr.  Hacrossoo,  who  is  ulbo  Mini&tci  for  Miues,  is  a  clever  debater,  and 
ail  exucinely  well  infonucd  man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  state  that 
he  was  once  upon  a  time  avorking  digger,  and  is  still  connected  with 
mining  pursuits.  TTic  Minister  of  Lands,  Mr.  Perkins,  is  a  brewer. 
The  Attorney -General,  Mi.  Pring,  is,  of  course,  a  barrister  and  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  House,  but  was  defeated  on 
going  bax:k  for  re-election.  The  Opposition  are  notable,  therefore,  to 
charge  the  Government  with  much  show  of  reason — as  they  generally 
can  when  the  other  parly  is  in  power — of  being  a  "  Pure  Merino" 
squatting  Ministry.  The  accusation  is  notwithstanding  made,  for  at 
a  town's  meeting  this  taunt  is  always  sure  to  bring  down  the  House. 
On  the  bench  behind  the  Ministers  one  may  reckon  a  proportioa 
of  squattenf.  There  are  amongst  them  one  or  two  English  University 
men  ;  some  barristers  ;  stock-  and  sUtion-agents;  one  or  two  whose 
education  has  been  gained  in  the  rougli  practical  school  of  colonial 
life;  but  all,  roughly  speaking,  bound  together  by  the  same  pastoral 
interests. 

The  former  Ministry — the  Ministry  of  "  the  People  " — was,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  a  different  composition.  The  Premier  and 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Hon.  J.  Douglas,  was  an  independent 
gentleman ;  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  A(r.  G.  R.  Dickson,  was  an  auc- 
tioneer and  estate-agent ;  the  ftlinister  of  Lands,  Mr.  McLean,  was  a 
fanner,  and  the  Grand  Master  uf  the  Good  Templars  j  the  Minister  for 
Woiks,  Mr.  Miles,  was  a  squatter  of  a  ficrct-ly  Liberal  turn  of  mind  ; 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Griffith,  a  young  man,  was  the 
son  of  a  Congrcgaiionalist  minister,  who  at  eight -and-twenty  had  risen 
to  the  distinction  of  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  (he  head  of  the  Dar, 
an  influential  politician,  and  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  was  offered 
a  Supreme  Court  Judgc^hi)).  He  may  be  taken  as  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  what  an  industrious,  steady,  and  talented  young  colonial 
may  achieve  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Sydney  Univeruty, 
where  he  won  a  travelling  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  visit  the 
Old  Country,  and  10  sec  something  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
majority  of  the  members  on  the  Liberal  side  ore  Brisbane  residents, 
representing  what,  a^tn  for   convenietlce,  wc  coa.-^  -^iJCil  \^vi^  -guumc^. 
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Some  of  them  in  England  would  be  termed  retail  tradesmen  ;  in  the 
colonics  thfy  arc  called  slorclcccpers.  And  Uicre  are  three  jour- 
n:ilt»U>,  one  publican,  a  solicitor,  a  barrister,  and  some  agriculuirists. 

After  an  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  seen  from  the 
reporters'  gallery,  I  was  naturally  curious  to  observe  in  what  (ashion 
a  Colonial  Parliament  would  conduct  its  operations,  and  to  study 
the  manner  of  the  members  as  well  as  their  oratorical  capabililius. 
From  the  first  I  have  Ijeen  considerably  surprised  at  the  ability  and 
decorum  rharactcrising  the  debates.  I  had  read — as  who  has  not? — 
of  disgraceful  scenes  in  Colonial  Parliaments  j  of  members  using  bad 
language,  challenging  each  other  to  fights  and  defying  all  taw  and 
order;  but  I  booh  found  that  this  description  did  not  apply  to 
Queensland.  I  could  count  on  my  ten  lingers  the  number  of  times 
during  three  years  when  the  Speaker  has  found  it  necessary  to  call  a 
member  to  order.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  accounted  sacrilege  to  say 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Queensland  House  bears  at  least  favourable 
comparison  even  with  the  venerable  and  peerless  House  of  Commons 
as  at  present  constituted.  It  jnust,  too,  be  home  in  mind  that  occur- 
rences which  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  would  bo  smothered 
amongst  a  crowd  of  memUrrs,  come  out  in  glaring  protoinence  in  a 
small  chamber  where  scarcely  a  whis|>cr  can  be  indulged  in  without 
becoming  the  general  jiroperty  of  the  House. 

The  siJeaking  capacity  of  the  members,  making  necesiar)-  allow- 
ances for  the  larger  pro[>ortion  of  self-cducaicd  men,  would  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  that  at  home ;  indeed,  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  it  would  not  in  some  rcs]jccts  gain  by  comparison.  I  have  never 
in  Queensland  heard  a  member  ignominiously  break  down  in  making 
a  speech.  The  colonial  Iqp&lators  may  not  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  choice  language  and  studied  rhetoric  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  in  (he  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is,  of  course,  quite  an 
absence  of  House-of-Commons  style ;  to  which  remark  it  may  be 
permitted  to  append  a  doubt  whether  that  stj'lc  is  necessarily  tlie  nt 
plus  ultra  to  be  aimed  at  A  member  here,  for  example,  says  "heair, 
hoar,"  not  "  yaw,  yaw  ;"  and  he  tlocs  not  see  the  necessity,  when  he 
rises  to  address  his  lellows,  of  adopting  a  lugubrious  tone  and  un- 
natural stog-song  which  he  would  not  dream  of  affecting  in  common 
life-  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  oratorical  displays  with  us  are 
rarely  indulged  in.    Any  man  with  an  ordinary  sense  of  the  ridiculous 

fA/  besitate  before  "  orating"  in  a  small  chamber,  with  an  audience 
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and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  nine  members  out  of  ten  lo  say  what 
Ihcy  lia^'e  to  say  in  a  fluent,  forcible,  logical  fashion. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  all  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  brouglu  into  play.  W'c  get  our  motions  for  adjournment 
to  air  grievances  and  force  the  Ministerial  hand ;  we  get  questions  ol 
order  and  Speaker's  rulings ;  we  have  our  Standing  Orders,  and  they 
are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Sir  Krskine  May  is  frequently  quoted  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  but  that  eminent  authority  is  not  suHicient;  Todd 
the  Canadian,  and  Cushing  llic  American,  are  held  in  equal  respect 
by  sticklers  for  parliamentary  precedents.  U'hilc  estimates  ore 
passing  through  committee,  ihe  ustial  worr>-ing  of  Ministers  is  indulged 
in ;  progress  is  re{>orted  in  the  old  familiar  style,  ajid  divisions  are 
taken,  not  by  members  trooping  into  their  respeaive  lobbies  and 
filing  in  silently,  but  by  simply  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  House 
to  the  other. 

IIk  work  done,  as  t  have  hinted  on  a  previous  page,  is  very 
often  mere  vestry  work.  The  government  of  a  colony  is  essentially 
{Kitemal.  It  is  a  necessity  which  is  grumbled  at  and  deplored  ;  but 
for  a  time  at  least  it  mu»t  remain  a  necessity.  Sometimes  an  entire 
evening  is  spent  in  discussing  the  desirableness  or  oUicrwUe  of 
increasing  a  civil  ser\-ant's  salary  by  jQ\o  a  year;  and  exciting 
dcbiiies  .ire  gut  up  ()^■e^  a  bridge  or  a  road,  or  n  small  iu;ittcr  which 
n  p-vochial  vestry  would  dispose  of  in  fire  minutes.  Imperial  ques- 
tions tliere  are  none.  The  work  is  a  m»k  of  details,  often  petty, 
but  absolutely  incidental  to  the  condirioD  of  a  youi^  colony.  One 
of  the  evils  of  this  necessity  is  what  is  known  in  colonial  i>arlance 
as  "  log  rolling."  Parliament  is  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  this 
system,  and  of  its  baneful  effect  upon  the  people  ;  and  as  time  pro- 
gresses, it  may  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  or  entirely 
abolishe<l.  A  candidate  wooing  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency  will 
he  returned,  not  upon  his  ]>olitical  principles,  but  upon  the  sort  of 
deierminatiun  he  evinces  lo  back  up  the  claims  of  the  district  iar 
public  works. 

'I'hcre  is  a  continual  scramble  for  public  money  to  do  things 
which  the  |>cop1e  could  do  for  themselves.  One  of  the  Ministers, 
for  example,  travelling  up  the  line  the  other  day,  rtn^  interviewed  by 
one  or  two  of  die  inh:ibiianiii  at  a  roadside  sutiuii.  ^V'ttll  touching 
earnestness  they  affirmed  thai  the  Government  was  cxlrtmely  lax  in 
it*  dultcs,  and  did  not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  country.  'Ilie 
Minister  was  nil  altention,  pulled  a  long  face,  and  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  serious  aspect  of  af1;iir4.  He  Cc»&tA 
tliat  the  head  and  front  of  the  (JovcmmenV'&  oS«xviLV(\^"«'3A  '^w.-. — 
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The  handle  of  a  windlass,  which  served  a  public  well,  was  broken. 
The  Government  had  originally  dug  the  wt;!!  and  furnished  the 
windlass,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  and  a  few  hours'  fl 
laboTir  the  handle  might  have  been  replaced;  but  so  accustomed  arc 
the  people  to  look  to  Government  to  do  these  things,  that  the  well 
had  remained  unused  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  the  people  had 
croaked  and  suffered,  while  a  vast  amount  ot  correspondence  took 
place  with  the  member  for  the  district,  and  the  Government  direct, 
to  secure  the  repair  of  a  paltry  bit  of  mechanism.  There  is  another 
insntnce,  more  recent,  of  a  man  who  rode  fifty  miles  into  Brisbane  to 
wail  upon  the  Minister  for  Works  with  reference  to  a  culvert  which 
required  slrengcliening.  Jt  was  a  day's  journey  down  and  a  day's 
journey  back,  and  the  man  wuuki  pruUiLily  ^petid  a  pound  m  tntii* 
celUneo\i8  expenses.  The  culvert  was  by-arjd-by  examined  by  a 
foreman  despatched  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  found  that  a  piece  of 
timber  icn  feel  long  would  have  pul  it  into  eflicienl  repair,  and  that 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  had  laid  their  hcad.s  together  and 
tackled  the  work  themselves,  they  could  liave  done  it  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  day's  labour. 

It  is  but  candid  to  slate  that  governments  do  tlieir  Iiest  to  dis- 
courage this  constant  looking  to  ibe  Treasury  chest.  Towards  the 
end  of  every  session,  hnwcvcr,  "  log-rolling "  becomes  a  wholesale 
busines.s.  One  member  applies  for  a  few  hundred  pounds,  or 
perhaps  a  few  thousand  pounds,  to  build  a  bridge,  or  make  a  road, 
or  erect  a  court-house,  or  do  some  other  public  work  ;  and  he  pro- 
mises another  member,  who  also  has  a  claim  of  the  same  kind  to 
ad%'ance,  to  vote  for  him,  if  the  oiher  will  return  the  compliment. 
In  the  end  the  thing  becomes  a  general  scramble,  and  it  requires  a 
very  firm  will  on  the  part  of  the  Govcnment  to  resist.  A  Bill  now 
passing  tluough  the  House,  called  the  Divi^ionLil  Boards  Jtill,  is 
intended  to  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  this  system ;  and  if  it 
becomes  law,  boards  wilt  be  foniied  to  relieve  the  Government  of 
petty  details  of  administration  and  to  force  the  itfoplc  lu  look  lo  them- 
selves for  what  they  want.  Members  and  Ministers  will  escape  the 
perpetual  woiTyJng  which  "  log-rolling  "  involves,  and  the  public  funds 
«-ill  be  subject  to  lest,  drain.    IJut  the  colomsls  will  not  submit  to 

abolition  of  the  present  order  of  things  without  a  struggle.     The 
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Bill  was  local  taxation  for  local  wants,  they  rose  in  arnos  against  il; 
and  if  ihc  measure  should  ever  become  law,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition. 

There  is  another  evil  f^wing  out  of  this.  Il  ts  "  the  Govern- 
ment stroke."  That  ihe  administration  should  be  perpetually  forced 
tm  carry  its  parental  relations  (o  an  euggeral«d  length  is  bad  enougli,. 
but  it  13  imposed  upon  ii>  every  way  by  the  manner  in  which  its  work 
is  done.  The  decline  of  conscientiousness,  and  therefore  skill,  in  the 
British  workman  is  more  apparent  here  than  in  England,  and  for 
several  reasons.  The  nieclianics  who  tome  out  in  our  etnigrant 
ships  arc  not— cannot,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  be — the  flower  of 
their  clajss.  Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour,  employers  have  to 
take  the  best  they  can  get.  The  conse<|uence  is  tlwt  in  tlie  colonies 
there  arc  more  tinkers  than  true  workmen  in  every  grade  of  artisan- 
ships  Men  accept  engagements  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths, 
who  at  home  would  be  day-labourers  to  attend  the  skilled  workman. 
Into  this  system  of  public  works  enters  also  a  vast  amount  of| 
patronage,  with  its  attendant  risk  orfavourilisra.  jobbery,  and  waste  ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  not  one  colony  better  than  another. 
They  all  live  in  glass  houses — arc  forced  to  live  there,  (leploring  the 
position,  and  waiting  and  working  fur  a  gradual  release  from  this 
and  all  the  other  drawbacks  unavoidable  in  )'Dung  countries  eager  to 
create  a  population.  Public  norku  have  to  be  undertaken  to  keep 
in  employment  the  immigrants  brought  uut  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  ;  and  as  by  far  too  many  emigrants  leave  the  Old  Country  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  life  of  leisure,  and  not  of  hard  work,  that  they 
have  before  them,  it  is  K^y  to  perceive  that  the  Government  does  not 
ceive  full  value  for  its  money.  Tlie  "  Government  stroke,"  there- 
is  not  always  honest  or  capable,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  administmttou  to  make  it  both.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  be 
fully  alive  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  to  know  that  there  is 
at  least  a  desire  to  cA'cct  a  cure ;  and  while  that  great  constitutional 
keystone— th<  Opposition — ^keeps  its  place,  ever)'  Government  i» 
bound  to  act  the  part  of  phy»cian. 

Out  of  a  population  of  200,000  there  are,  directly  and  tndh^cUy, 
to,ooo  persons  in  (he  emploj-menl  of  the  Government — civil  ser- 
vants, police,  mechanics,  roaiiniakeni,  railway  luvvics,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  is  but  human  nature  tlut,  when  their  interests  are  directly  at 
stake,  tliese  rmployh  band  together — a  formidable  consideration  to 
any  adminUtration  dut  would  remain  popular.  The  new  Govern, 
raent,  upon  coming  into  power,  found  a  policy  oC  n.vteaOc^coR.'nv 
forced  upon  them,  and  where  they  conMiJrttd  V&t  &«;v^a*»wiK«*A  ^s-ws^- 
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manned,  thcj'  dUniif^seU  ttic  superfluouii  workmen.  Need  it  be  added, 
that  tliL'  action  plunged  them  at  once,  and  thenceforth,  into  a  sea  of 
trouble?  Yet  there  was  no  escape  from  tlie  ilifficiitly.  The  dcpres> 
sion  which  paraly<iCs  Great  Britain  reacts  upon  us,  and  the  ainwst 
unparalleled  spectacle  is  at  present  {18751)  F'^sented  of  large  nnm- 
bcrs  of  uncnyiloyed  in  all  ihe  Australian  colonies.  Queensland  has 
been  compelled  to  jiut  a  tempornry  stop  to  Slate  immigTarion.  Jn 
Victoria  the  phenomenon  is  most  remarkable,  though  the  so-called 
"  unemployed  "  include  an  enormous  number  of  loafers — fellows  who 
wander  about  ostensibly  seeking  for  work,  hut  actually  pr.iying 
Heaven  they  may  never  find  it.  A  man  representing  himself  to  be 
in  f^rcat  distress  went  to  a  friend  of  my  own  the  other  day  to  ask 
for  work.  My  friend  offered  him  the  ordinary  Queensland  jwy  of 
six  shillings  a  day  to  put  his  yarden  in  order.  The  "  unemployed  " 
—a  mere  rouyh  labourer — said  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  would  work 
for  anyone  under  seven  shillings  a  day,  and  departed  with  all  liie 
airs  of  an  outraged  individual.  In  \[eIbo«riic,  not  a  month  since,  a 
man  sought  work,  and  found  it.  "Come  on  at  once,"  the  employer 
said  cheerily.  "  Can't  come  till  to-morrow,"  the  other  replied  ;  "  I 
have  to  attend  a  mectinjj  of  die  uiiempluyed  this  afternoon." 

The  tjuestion  of  Immigration,  to  which  |>assing  reference  has 
been  made,  here  demands  momcriary  consideration,  as  one  which 
frequently  engages  the  atlcniion  of  Parliament.  Every  year  under 
this  head  a  large  vote  appears  on  the  Estimates,  and  the  items  are 
keenly  criticised.  It  is  a  wide  fjuestion.  Tt  deals  with  ihe  adminis- 
tration of  the  Agcnt-Gcneral's  office  in  Ixindon  ;  with  the  despatch  of 
immigr-ints,  and  their  well-bein^  on  the  voyage  ;  with  their  employ- 
ment when  lliey  arrive  at  the  Government  depot  at  the  port  of 
debarkation.  Here  again  the  Government  i«  often  victimised,  now 
by  contractors,  and  now  by  die  immigrants  thcmscH-es.  Continually 
it  is  aaked  whether  Sutc  immigration  paj-s,  and  the  day  will  i)robabIy 
arrive  when  Parliament  will  reply  in  the  negative.  In  return  for  a 
free  passage,  and  better  Uvinj;  on  the  voyage  than  most  of  the 
emigrants  have  been  used  to,  the  colony  expects  to  receive  healthy, 
honest,  and  lusefiil  folk,  who  arc  ]irvpared  to  settle  down  and  make 
Queensland  their  home ;  but  latt^ly  great  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  too  large  proportion  of  incapablcs,  and  of  the  numbers 
who  accept  a  free  passage  to  the  colony  witii  tlie  express  intention 
'  Joining  their  biends  in  New  South  Wales  ot  V\c\om— a.  sv<fc<rM=», 
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countries.  Maiiy  ofihe  immigrants  are  or  cout^  of  the  right  i>7>c; 
but  where  the  sLittcrnly,  igncrant  gtrU  who  iminidtntly  demand  and 
obtain  their  jQi^  a  year  as  general  domestic  servants  come  from  is  a 
Standing  mysler)-  :  and  as  for  half  of  the  men,  they  are  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  Carlyle's  dictum  as  to  the  proportion  of  fools  in  the 
world.  It  may,  I  am  aware,  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that 
emigrants  arc  sometimes  induced  to  come  out  by  promises  and 
inducements  that  are  overcoknired.  Abuses  will  mar  the  best  of 
systems.  Yet  the  colony  has  mo<it  reajion  10  fed  aggrieved  at  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  emigrants  deceive  themselves  by 
supposing  that  gt^d  is  u>  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  that  their 
days  of  work  aie  over.  Perceiving  tlieir  error,  they  are  disappointed, 
a.tid  abuse  the  colony,  forgetting  their  own  faults,  and  failing  to  sec 
their  own  helplessness.  For  half  tJje  year  tJie  climate  is  trying,  for 
the  other  half  it  is  delightful^;  but  sutfua-rs  from  the  siunmcr  heat 
somehow  in^'ariably  forget,  in  describing  their  trials,  the  compensation 
afforded  by  the  bright  temperate  winter.  A  worse  place  than 
Queensland  for  the  incapable,  shiftless,  idle  man  I  could  not  men- 
tioa  For  the  man  or  woman  prepared  to  rough  it,  eat  the  bread 
of  carefulness,  and  work  downright  hand  at  anything  that  offers, 
there  is  a  road  to  competence  fift)-  per  cent,  shorter  than  they  can 
find  at  home. 

I  have  two  immediate  cases  in  illu-stration.  Number  one  is  a 
young  nian  who  has  been  a  London  shopman.  He  lands  at  Rock- 
hajnpton  an  imniigiant  No  shopmen  ore  wanted  there,  or  in  any 
other  towns  ;  there  are  too  many  of  that  clasJi  already.  He  has  no 
money,  and,  applying  to  the  auihoritiet,  is  sent  to  handle  pick  and 
ahovel  on  the  railway  line.  The  work  is  new,  the  heat  severe,  and  he 
18  disgusted.  He  finds  his  ^-ay  to  lirisbanc,  and,  having  no  trade  or 
definite  calling,  can  get  nothing  to  do.  This  is  twelve  months  ago, 
and  he  haa  lived  the  live  of  n  v;igrant  ever  since — in  absolute  destitu- 
tion, save  a  few  months  when  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  benevolent 
asylum,  whither  he  went  sick  from  starvarion.  Number  two  is  s 
farm  labourer,  who,  hearing  that  a  former  leader  of  the  Labourers' 
Union  movement  is  in  ihis  colony,  visits  him  tu  tell  what  a  glorious 
day  it  was  for  him  when  he  emigrated  to  Queensland.  At  home 
he  never  had  two  sixpences  to  jingle  together.  Here  he  is  indepen- 
dent—even wealthy,  from  his  point  of  view.  He  took  the  6rat  job 
that  came  to  hand — splitting  rails  at  seven  shillings  a  day ;  lived  under 
canvas  at  first;  bought  a  bit  of  land  with  the  first  ten  pounds  h« 
saved  ;  erected  a  rude  cottage  upon  it  ■,  and  tki-w  Wrox's*  \ft  waXfc  ^"^^ 
he  has  a  few  pounds  in  the  Post-ORvce  Sa.va\^^M^-,«pA  » 
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clolhes  that  at  home  he  coutd  only  wear  in  his  dreams.  There  we 
have  two  sides  of  the  picture,  and  the  paiallcl  might  be  reproduced 
ad  libitum.  However,  the  present  Govemnient  have  thought  it  wise, 
under  the  existing  depression,  to  stop  immigration  for  a  while,  though 
;^ioo,ooo  has  since  been  voted  as  a  reserve  for  the  time  when  it  may 
be  resumed  ;  and  since  there  are  already  gleams  of  revival  in  trade 
and  commerce,  the  fund  will  probably  be  drawn  upon  in  the  course 
of  next  year. 

The  craze  amongsl  young  colonists  for  .1  "  Government  billet  "  is 
resented  by  members  of  Parliament  in  a  %*ery  expressive  fashion 
during  the  passage  uf  the  Kslimates.  The  civil  servants  arc  drawn  in, 
the  blackest  of  colours  ;  their  assumption  of  genteel  airs  is  a  m' 
offence  to  practical  men  who  have  had  to  rough  it  themselves,  an< 
who  believe  tlie  true  welfare  of  the  colony  dcmanrls  that  the  risin, 
generation  should  be  wearing  molcslrins,  and  handling  axe  or 
tock,  instead  of  promenading  the  streets  in  broadcloth  or  fancy  tw- 
and  regarding  an  of^ce  stool  as  the  highest  aim  of  life.  It  is 
doubt  strange  that  here,  xs  in  older  countries,  ihc  young  men  should 
prefer  the  routine  and  small  pay  of  an  office  under  Government  to 
the  bolder,  freer,  and  more  remunerative  occupations  at  Iheir  dis- 
posal, and  that  they  should  despise  the  trades  and  callings  by  which 
their  fathers  throve,  and  select  a  career  in  wliich  they  too  often  live 
beyond  their  means  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appearance.  There  is 
a  strong  party  in  Parliament  anxious  to  deprive  the  civil  servants  of] 
their  votes,  on  the  ground  that  as  a  body  they  constitute  a  formidable 
power  in  the  State,  exercising  undue  influence  upon  the  I.egislaturc ; 
and  the  Govemmeni  of  the  day,  confessing  that  the  service  is  over- 
grown, have  undertaken  to  lay  the  axe  of  retrenchment  al  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Meanwhile  the  lynx  eyes  of  reforming  members  arc  upo: 
the  civil  servants,  whose  public  shortcomings  and  private  foibles 
alike  denounced  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Finance  is  an  ever-present  subject  of  debate,  and  sometimes  on 
would  Imagine,  from  the  ftirious  attacks  made  upon  the  public  cac 
pcnditure,  that  the  colTers  of  the  State  were  maintained  solely  for  tK 
benefit  of  robbers  and  jobbers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  gnu 
Ufying  show  for  money  si)cnt.     The  marvel   is  that  the  colony  has 
<kmc  so  much  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  and  with  so  small  a  popula- 
tioa    CJnlitttion  hu  nurdied  in  Queensland  with  wonderful  strides. 
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and  sUnds  next  to  New  Zealand  in  its  proportion  of  indebtedness  per 
head  of  population ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has 
an  immensity  of  territory  and  resources  the  riches  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated  An  opposition  is  being  raised  lo  another  loan  of  three 
millions  contemplated  by  the  McHwraith  Government.  The  opposition, 
however,  is  not  to  the  amount,  Both  parlies  agree  upon  the  necessity 
and  safety  o<  a  loan,  and  Partiamcnt  would  probably  cheerfully  vote 
five  millions  instead  of  three,  if  the  Treasurer  asked  for  that  sum. 
The  opposition  is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  loan  estimates  are 
presented ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  party  protest  against  a  scantiness  of  details 
afforded  by  the  Ministry  respecting  certain  public  works,  and  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  tlic  manner  in  which  interest  will  be  provided.  The 
Government  came  into  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  with,  if  not  a  falling,  certainly  a  stationary  revenue ;  but  the 
Treasurer,  in  his  budget  siwcch,  gave  good  reasons  for  his  hopes  that 
by  one  means  and  another  the  balance  would  be  restored  by  the  end 
of  the  next  financial  year. 

The  construction  and  working  of  Railways  by  the  Stale  is  a 
mailer  of  deep  interest  to  Parliament,  and  the  hottest  fights  of  the 
session  have,  of  late  years,  1>een  upon  this  subject  The  railways 
arc  a  costly  item  of  expenditure,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and 
the  necessity  of  importing  the  bulk  of  the  material.  There  are  three 
main  lines  commenced  from  different  points  of  the  coast,  mnning 
chiefly  in  a  westerly  direction  ;  and  a  scheme  now  before  Parliament 
seeks  to  push  them  farther  into  the  interior,  and  supplement  them 
by  numerous  branch  railways.  Naturally  every  considerable  district 
imagines  that  it  deser\-es  a  branch  line,  and  the  Government  may 
well  be  pcrplfxcd  in  their  endeavours  to  deride  which  of  the  multi- 
tude of  gaping  mouths  shall  be  filled,  llie  towns  arc  jealous  of  the 
imtry,  the  country  objects  to  the  towns  enjoying  preference.  The 
last  Government  leaned  lo  the  more  closely-populated  districts  ;  the 
present  Government  would  extend  railways  farther  into  the  unpeopled 
districu,  on  the  plea  that  they  will  open  up  magnificent  country  and 
induce  close  settlement  where  it  is  most  desirable,  llie  one  held 
tiiat  railways  should  follow  the  people,  the  olher  holds  that  the  [icople 
will  follow  the  railways. 

Hitherto  the  Stilc  railways  have  not  paid ;  ihey  arc,  however, 
beginning  to  pay,  though  reimbursement  upon  outlay  must  be  the 
gift  of  the  future.  Perhaps  the  tines  would  have  paid  better  had  they 
been  the  outcome  of  private  enterprise  ;  but  private  enterprise  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  the  State  bad  to  supply  its  ^Uck.  TtA.^^s«. 
railway  built  in  Qtieenslaod  cost  over  ;ti6,o<»  ^.toC^^.    "Vt^fc  «:^««fii 
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b^iiglif  its  experience  somewl'uit  dearly  ftt  tliat  figure,  and  need 
repeat  the  expcrimcnl.  Not  is  it  likely  Co  do  so.  More  receni  tail- 
ways  have  cost  j£6,ooo  per  mile,  and  the  new  Government  estimate 
ftiture  construction  at  half  that  amount.  The  Premier  is  intimately 
acquainted  willi  railway  ronsmiction,  and  his  assurances  on  this  head 
are  received  with  confidence.  It  may  seem  to  a  casual  ol>scrvcr  that 
a  line  of  railway  into  a  country  under  pastoral  occupation  only  is 
KU[>erfluoits ;  but  its  advocates  argue  that  a  dieaply  built  line,  scrviqg 
adequately  for  the  traffic  demanded  of  it,  will,  in  the  long  run.  cost 
no  more  than  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

There  are  at  the  present  rime  two  railways  projected  by  private 
enterprise.  The  one,  a  short  line  connecting  the  Riimim  Coal-field 
with  the  coast  a  few  miles  below  Maryborough,  is  under  parliamentary 
consideration ;  the  other,  a  much  more  imposing  scheme,  is  in  the 
embrj'o  state.  It  is  termed  the  TranscoDiLnenUl  Railway,  and  aims 
eventually  at  completing  a  line  from  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Australian  systems  (in  other  words,  from  south  to  north  of  Australia) 
to  ihc  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  proprietors  of  the  Qu<tHsiamiitr 
newspaper  last  year  sent  a  survey  expedition  through  the  Queensland 
interior  to  show  that  the  project  is  feasible,  and  public  interest  has  at 
length  been  aroused.  The  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should  ■ 
give  alternate  blocks  of  land  along  the  line  in  return  for  construction.  I 
and  certain  minor  guarantees  as  to  working.  The  promoters  of  the 
smaller  sdieme  also  require  grants  of  land  from  the  Government. 
Capital  for  the  last-named  is  provided  ;  the  Transconrinental  scheme 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  financing  point. 

In  other  directions  a  Colonial  Govermnent  is  bound  to  undertake 
what  in  the  Old  World  is  accomplished  by  private  enterprise.     It  has 
to  foster  native  industries.     It  gave  a  bonus  to  cotton-growers,  and 
cotton  was  successfully  culrivated  at  ihe  time  when  the  l..anca3hire 
spinners  found  their  American  supply  stopped  by  the  war  between  ■ 
Federal  and  Confederate.     High  hopes  were  entertained  that  Queens-  * 
land  cotton  would  become  the  favourite  staple  in  the  English  market; 
but   the  Southern  States  recovered  from  their  paralysis,  aud  the 
Queenslanders  soon  discovered  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  placed  _ 
them  out  of  the  field  of  competilioB.    They  could  grow  cotton,  but  ■ 
not  to  (wy.     A  bonus  was  given  for  sericulture  ;  that  also  wns  aban- 
doned.    Governments  are  now  more  char^  ci(  boWeim^  up  oative 
7dustn'es,  »nd  a  recent  attemDt  to  secure  %  \>oin.u,ib  ^xvon  ntnsi-^^M^ 
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lasted  over  eighteen  iriomhG,  directed  renewed  attention  to  the 
storage  of  water,  which  should  in  future  bccomr  one  of  the  most 
important  of  public  works,  perhaps  llie  most  important. 

The  miners  get  a  goodly  siiarc  of  attention,  though  not  so  much 
as  they  think  they  deserve,  considering  that  thoy  represent  m  a  very 
literfil  manner  the  goose  that  has  laid  the  golden  egg.  Co)<Hiists 
generally  admit  this,  and  the  demands  of  ilie  miner  are  supported 
indiscrimioAtely  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  There  are  :i,634 
Kuropean  and  10,856  Chinese  gold.mincrs  on  the  Queensland  fields, 
which  )'icld  ^£^1,083,941  worth  of  gold  annually  ;  and  there  is  alwa)-9 
the  chance  that  the  restless  spirits  who  spend  their  lives  in  prospect- 
ing far  auriferous  country  may  discover  a  new  field  that  shall  eclipse 
all  oihers.  Wc  havf,  moreover,  copper-  and  lin-mincs,  and  promise 
of  abundance  of  coal. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Chinamen  and  Polynesian  Islanders  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  tlie  time  of  Parliament,  and  elicited  much  sena- 
torial fervour.  They  became  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  The 
white  workman  became  alarmed  at  the  growing  favour  in  wbich  the 
Mongolian  and  Kanaka  were  heldt  and  raised  a  toud  alburn.  The 
Chinese,  in  their  quiet  paticnl  way.  were  overrunning  the  gold-fields, 
and  creeping  into  miscellaneous  industries  ;  the  Kanakas  were  being 
employed  on  the  sheep-  and  cattle-stationa,  and  preferred  to  the 
htglier-paid  while  man.  Then  the  cry  went  fonli,  *'  Queensland  for 
the  while  uian,"  and  the  cry  wxs  irresistible.  It  was  in  vain  Uie 
employers  of  Chin-imcn  and  Kanakas  protested,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  be  served  by  docile,  industrious  people,  in  picferencc  to 
uncivil  whites,  who  demanded  high  wages  and  «-ere  never  to  Iw 
depended  upon.  Laws  were  phased  to  check  the  influx  of  Chinese, 
and  to  restrict  the  emploj'meni  of  the  Kanakas  to  the  semi  tropical 
agriculture  of  the  coast.  The  fire  then  sunk  low,  but  it  still  smoulders 
in  the  embers,  and  hy-.nnd-by  the  flames  will  leap  up  again  in  another 
form — perhaps  taking  the  shape  of  an  agitation  for  separation,  at>d 
the  ftmnation  of  a  troi»ical  colony  north  of  Capricorn,  where  coloured 
labour  will  be  the  rule. 

The  question  of  lenitorial  separation  was  uppermost  some  years 
ago,  but  wc  hear  little  of  it  now,  and  a  resolution  in  its  favour, 
introduced  by  a  private  member  representing  one  of  the  Northern 
ports,  has  been  significantly  postponed  from  lime  to  time.  When 
the  member  gave  notice  of  motion  there  was  .1  good-humoured 
laughf  and  the  laugh  is  proliahly  significant  of  ks  &te  should  the 
hon,  gendeman  ever  seriously  pro|KHe  it.  There  seemed  at  one 
period  more  likelihood  of  a  definite  proposal  for  financial  seQ%n^\(3ix 
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between  North  and  South  ;  but  that,  too,  is  liatf  foigotten.  although, 
(he  Norllicmers  still  declare  thai  ihcy  do  not  get  ihcir  fair  bhare 
the  rcvenue. 

The  I^nd  I^iwk  are  like  ihe  jioor  :  we  have  them  alwaj-s  with  us. 
Even  the  oldesl  of  tlie  colonies  have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactoiy 
solution  cf  this  legislative  iiroMcm,  and  the  solution  is  one  that 
time  alone  will  furnish.  The  squatteis — who,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  arc  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  who  make  it,  and  who 
embark  a  large  amount  of  rApil,il  in  irs  gra^is-lands — have  a  right  to 
expect  liberal  consideration ;  and  the  comparatively  poor  settlers  ivho 
wish  to  invest  their  e.iming5  in  limited  areas  must  also  be  carefully 
looked  after  liy  any  (iovernuient  thai  is  anxious  to  encourage  popu- 
lation. Hence,  from  the  earliest  history  of  AustraUa,  tliere  have 
been  interminable  disputes  between  the  squatters  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  selectors  and  their  advocates  on  the  other  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  think  that  in  Queensland  there  is  an  fvidcnt  disposition  on  the 
pari  of  the  squatters  to  recognise  the  cUtims  of  the  selectors  to 
dc.sir.iblc  land.  One  often  hc^rs  in  the  .\sficmbly,  from  one  of  the 
most  ])rottoun(:e(t  members  of  llie  squatting  party,  a  desire  to  factlitnte 
BCltlement  by  all  leg.^l  and  just  means. 

The  land  laws  of  a  young  colony  naturally  offer  rich  inducements 
lo  the  shark  and  jobber.  The  nominal  price  at  which  (he  Govern- 
ineni,  to  cnroiirage  settlement,  disposes  of  the  public  estate  is  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  the  sharper  to  buy  nl  the  nominal  rates, 
comply  as  little  as  he  dnres  with  the  conditions,  and  at  the  earliest  ■ 
opportunity  »ell  at  the  highest  ni.irkct  figure.  In  the  competition  for 
land  the  longest  purse  is,  as  usu.il,  all-])oiverful,  .Tiid  for  more  than 
ten  years  the  aim  of  lep;islation  h.is  been  to  prevent  the  man  of  ■ 
means  from  obtaining  ihe  facilities  originated  only  for  the  working  " 
farmer.  Free  selector,  conditional  selector,  and  humc  selector  have 
to  be  provided  for;  and  it  often  haiipens  that  by  these  settlers  the 
very  eyes  of  the  pastoral  country  are  picked  out.  tt  is  from  the 
land  the  Government  looks  for  much  of  iti  revenue,  and  the  discus- 
sions  in  Parliament  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  directed 
to  considenng  how  the  land  can  best  be  made  to  yield  the  largest 
return.  The  Government  has  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  unprin- 
cipled people  who  lake  up  bnd,  yet  evade  the  wise  conditions  which 
Parliament  has  imposed  as  a  qualitication  to  ownership.  (3ut  of 
Ms  arises  the  fraudukni   transaction  knowri  as,  \aiv&.*.Mnawi\R^ 
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A  collecUoh  or  authentic  anecdotes  duscribiu};  the  successes  iind 
lafluresof  AuslT3ltan  Und-diimmicrs  would  be  remarkably  interesting 
and  amusing  reading.  Only  the  other  night  an  amusing  story  was 
told  in  ihe  course  of  a  debate  upon  Crown  lands  alienation.  A  man 
took  up  a  selection  under  the  Act  which  enrorces  residence  upon  the 
property  as  one  of  ilie  conditions  of  the  bargairu  He  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  living  upon  the  land  hiuitieir,  having  a  home 
and  huMness  elsewhere ;  but  in  order  to  be  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  built  a  rude  slab  hut  with  a  bark  roof,  paid  a  school-boy 
sixpence  a  week  to  h'ght  a  iirc  in  it  every  day,  and  stuck  up  a  notice 
upon  which  the  words  "  out  splitting  "  appeared.  .According  to  the 
honourable  member  who  told  Ihe  tjtory,  tlii-,  worthy  settler  had  been 
splitting  imaginary  slabs  every  day  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Queensland  Ilis  the  f>ood  fortune  to  possess  an  enormous  extent 
of  back  country.  Hundreds  of  miles  west  there  is  an  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  sui)erb  downs  and  jilains  clothed  with  the  richest 
pasturage,  and  in  that  direction  the  squatters,  as  settlement  increases 
upon  the  coastal  districts,  and  the  grazing  powers  of  the  land 
become  exhausted,  lead  the  vaw  of  settlement  and  take  up  new 
country.  The  grand  territory  from  which  Queensland  squatters 
have  to  choose  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  land  legis- 
lation of  the  colony  has  been  carried  on  with  much  less  of  hc^nri- 
buming  than  ih-il  whicii  cliar-i*  lerised  the  earlier  days  of  colonisation. 

Education  and  religion  are  (questions  that  for  the  present  are  at 
rest.  Education  in  Queensland  is  free,  hccubr,  and  in  theory 
compulsory.  \\'hen  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  have  subscribed 
one-6fUi  of  tlie  cost,  the  Slate  fortliwith  providt-s  a  school,  a  competent 
nchoolmaster,  and  .1  high  dass  of  education.  The  religious  difficulty 
was  not  disposed  of  without  furious  fighting,  for  a  large  projjortion  of 
the  population  ute  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  naturally  made  a 
stand  against  the  pFD[K>^l  to  have  no  religious  teoLhing  in  the  State 
schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Austrabn  arc  jusc 
beginning  to  insist  that  the  chiltlren  of  their  cluuch  shall  not  attend 
the  State  sclicwls,  and  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  feeling  is  caused. 
We  have  stcn  the  unusmil  spectacle  of  letters  in  the  papers  from 
staunch  Roman  Catholics  rebelling  against  and  denouncing  their 
ecclesiastical  supeiioni ;  nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of 
children  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  State  schools,  \V1icn  the 
Education  Act  was  passed,  Parliament  undcnook  to  render  a  certain 
amount  of  slate  aid  to  exiating  denominational  schools  ;  but  that  state 
aid  will  cease  next  year,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  led  on  b^  >.Vk.\x 
energetic  bishop,  are  endeavouring  to  lu^e  1  (\mv&\i>j  '«\aOgvv;i%».V'^H 
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schools  of  their  own.  There  are  a  good  many  Komaa  Catholics  to 
Farliament,  and  Utile  Uashes  of  fire  tiiat  burst  out  from  unexpected 
corners  now  and  then  iruuld  seem  to  indicate  Ihat  at  any  moment 
the  education  question  will  again  become,  through  the  oxrbistitlg 
religious  difficulty,  a  very  potent  boiie  of  contention.  It  is  pleasant 
in  riding  abfuit  the  country  to  see,  in  sparsely  populated  ]i!accs,  where 
huinan  habitationb  arc  few  and  far  between,  the  neat  little  school- 
house  with  its  playground  and  veratidalis,  and  to  know  that  many  of 
the  youngsters  arc  in  the  habit  of  walking  miles  every  day  to  take 
advantage  of  the  splendid  oiiportunities  placed  within  their  reach  by 
the  State.  The  compulsory  clause  has  nc^'cr  been  |)ut  in  force;  and  it 
has  been  stated  In  J'arliamcnt  during  the  present  session,  by  the 
Coloninl  Sccrcwry,  who  is  also  Minister  for  Instruction,  and  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  education  of  the  people,  tliat  no  Government  dare 
put  that  provision  into  ^etl.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  upon 
this  |>oiiit,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  State  education  of  Queensland 
is  up  to  the  present  lime  compulsorj-  in  theory  only. 

As  to  Religion,  all  di; nominations  stand  on  the  same  IcvcL 
Wc  have  no  slate  church — no  church  rates — no  squabbles  about 
bapti&ms  and  burials— none  of  the  unlovely  proceedings  with  which 
we  used  to  be  at  home  familiar.  The  denominations  live  as  best 
UKy  can,  and  with  sonic  of  them  existence  is  a  very  precarious 
business.  Numerically  the  Church  of  England  stands  first ;  but  to 
one  who  has  from  his  youlh  upwards  witnessed  the  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  financial  supremacy  of  the  state  church  in  Engkind ; 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  sec  its  ministers  claim  and  obtain 
precedence ;  who  has  seen  an  irate  rector  withdraw  from  a  Friendly 
Society's  dinner,  and  account  it  unto  himself  for  righteousness, 
because  the  chairman  added  to  the  toast  of  the  bishop  and  clergy 
the  words  "ministers  of  all  denominations" — the  maimer  In  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  here  to  struggle,  and 
plead,  and  beg,  to  keep  head  above  water  is  a  sight  as  astonishing 
as  it  is  distressing.  There  is  an  Episcopal  church  in  Maryborough 
jfvhich,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  the  largest  in  ihe  colony  ;  it  will  seal 
ircc  thousand  people.  It  owes  iu  existence  mainly  to  the  fact  Uiat 
its  deigyman  was  able  and  willing  to  subscribe  ^1,000  towards  its 
erection.  Tl»e  parishioners,  believing  as  i}eo|ilc  will,  all  the  world 
over,  that  example  is  belter  than  precept,  put  their  hands  into  their 
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of  &  couple  of  hours — the  Mar)'borough  church  stands,  it  has  been 
stated,  the  only  church  in  ihc  colony  wliidi  c^n  say  it  was  free  from 
debt  oil  the  day  of  oi>eniag.  This  is  the  exception }  the  rule  is  the 
other  way,  and  the  cvusequoice  is  that — where  there  are  mortgages 
aod  other  encumbrances — the  clergyman  is  obliged  to  exist  on  a  very 
beggarly  stipend,  and  finds  his  energies  and  aspirations  dwarfed  in 
every  direction. 

Hitherto  we  have  escaped  anything  in  the  shape  of  dangerous 
collision  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Assembly,  ours 
being,  as  J  have  suied  before,  a  nominee  Up]>cr  Chamber,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  colony,  since  it-s  establishment,  being  in  favour  of 
Lords  and  Commons  working  harmoniously.  Occasionally,  and  gener- 
ally on  very  trivial  matters,  there  are  5)'mptoms  of  collision,  but 
anytliing  like  the  troubles  lately  suffered  by  the  colony  of  Victoria 
has  been  out  of  tltc  question.  Upon  one  occasion  only  during  the 
existence  of  the  colony  have  matters  been  brought  to  such  a  pass 
that  even  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  was  necessary.  The 
members  of  tlie  Cpper  House  are  entitled  to  tlie  prefix  "booourablc" 
a&  long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  Chamber ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Upper  House  arc  as  tame,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
ihe  I^^gislativc  Assembly,  as  are  the  doings  of  the  occupants  of  the 
gilded  chamber  at  Westminster.  Here,  as  at  home,  the  questions  are 
put  by  the  President — "Contunis"  and  "Non-contenta" — instead  of 
"Ayes"  and  "Noes;"  and  the  President,  like  tlic  Lord  Chancellor, 
enjoys  the  right  of  descending  from  his  citair  and  taking  part  in  the 
debates.  >Vhile  upon  the  subject  of  titles  of  courtesy,  it  may  be 
explained  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  afler  l>eing  in  office  three 
years,  has  the  right  of  being  called  "honourable"  for  evermore,  and 
a  few  ex-ministers  have  claimed  their  right,  and  been  gazetted 
honourable  accordingly.  One  gentleman  at  least  { tlic  present  Colo- 
nial Secretary),  who  was  Premier  of  the  colony  long  enough  to 
qualify,  has  persistently  laughed  at  the  idea  and  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege. 

The  Queensland  legislature  is  able  to  boast  of  possessing  a 
treasure  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  rcprcscntilivc  assembly,  I  believe, 
in  the  world :  it  has  its  own  official  daily  Hansard,  lentil  H-ithin 
the  last  three  yc-irs  the  records  of  the  debates  ( which  have  always 
been  called  JIansarJ)  were  publishe*!  as  a  weekly  blue-book, 
but  continual  complaints  were  made  that  the  newspaper  reports  did 
the  Assembly  scant  justice.  The  Printing  Committee  took  the 
matter  up  seriously  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Macalistcr,    the    present    jVgcot-Ceneral,    while    visiting    I.Aadon, 
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engaged  a  Chief  of  the  Shorthand  Slat)',  and  sent  him  out  with  the 
direct  object  of  oi^anizing  and  starting  a  daily  re^iort  of  theS 
proceedings.  This  has  now  been  published  for  three  sessions,  and 
with  a  success  of  which  the  Farliamciit,  and  all  ci^nne<.ted  with  its 
issue,  are  very  proud.  The  publication  takes  the  form  knovni 
amongst  piinters  as  a  demy  folio  sheet,  and  contains  an  average  oC 
eight  pages  in  bourgeois  type  with  four  columns  to  the  page.  On 
one  occasion  during  the  jiresent  session,  when  the  House  trcaicd 
itself  to  a  gigantic  sitting  of  forty-six  hours  in  length,  the  day's  issue, 
brought  into  lite  House  while  the  members  were  still  sittiDg, 
occupied  what  would  be  equal  to  seven -and- twenty  columns  of  an 
ordinary  morning  jjaper.  A  volume  Hansard  is  still  published  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  but  this  is  merely  t)ie  daily  publication  in 
book-form  for  the  purposes  of  reconl.  Such  newspapers  xs  desire  it 
are  supplied  with  the  daily  Hansard,  in  time  for  the  moniing  trains, 
At  something  like  the  cost  of  the  i^apcr,  and  the  public  may  purchase 
it  at  the  low  cost  of  a  lialfpenny  per  copy.  The  reporting  is  done 
by  a  staff  of  six,  and  the  printing  and  publishing  by  the  adniintbly 
furnished  and  managed  Government  Printing  Office.  From  this 
establish nvent  comc-s  all  manner  of  parliamentary  doamicnts,  in 
which  category  must  be  reckoned  such  odds  and  ends  as  telegraph 
forms,  railway  time-tables,  police  sheets,  and  whatever  ct-ccteraa 
are  required  by  the  numerous  depaitments  included  in  colonial 
govemmem. 

REDSFINNCR. 
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J^OKTS,  says  old  Justice  Clement  the  merry  magisUate  in  "Every 
Man  in  Iijs  I  lumour,"  arc  not  bom  every  year,  as  an  alderman ; 
there  goes  more  to  llie  making  of  a  good  pocl  than  a  sheriff. 
Cervantes  was  of  the  same  o|>inion  in  this  respect  ns  Den  JonsoD* 
and  endeavoured  in  his  "Voyiiyc  to  Parnassus,"  if  indeed  he  cared  for 
aiighl  more  in  the  matter  thjn  his  own  amusement,  lo  expose  the 
false  rhymesieis  of  his  lime,  and  to  set  tip  a  sort  of  intellectual 
breakwater  against  the  sea  of  affectation  which,  when  lie  wrote, 
threatened  with  ruin  the  jjoetical  ^otxl  taste  of  Spain.  Good  poets 
he  reverenced  as  fjr  a»  any  man  on  this  side  idolatry.  He  was 
ready  and  witling  to  praise  "  those  who  paint  the  deeds  of  Nfars  in 
the  rigorous  palnjstra,  or  the  softer  and  more  aniiahtc  deeds  of  Venus 
amidst  the  flowers— tliose  whose  lives  pass  in  lamenting  battles  and 
singing  loves  swiftly  as  the  hours  of  a  gambler  or  a  dream  " — but 
he  could  not  away  with  the  paper-pedlars  and  ink-dabblcrs,  whose 
{icrspiration  produced  such  stuff  as  was  found  in  the  [locket  of  Master 
Mathcw,  the  Town-Gull. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  "Voyage  to  Parnassus"  has  l>eea  the 
cause  of  no  little  dispute  among  its  critics.  Some  of  them  consider  it 
generally  ironic,  others  gencr.illy  sincere.  Some  think  that  Ccrt-antes 
says  what  his  characters  ought  to  be,  others  think  be  says  what  they 
are-  HTiere  one  conjmcntator  perceives  panegyric,  anoiiier  discovers 
contempt.  Cervantes  doubtless  wrote  partly  in  jest  and  jiartly  in 
earnest  This  opinion  seems  supported  by  what  he  says  in  his 
Prologue  to  the  Reader :  "  If,  O  curious  reader !  it  chance  )-ou  be  a 
poet,  and  this  Voyage  come  to  your  hands,  albeit  sinful,  give  thanks 
to  Apollo  for  his  favours,  if  you  find  yourself  named  among  the  good 
poets,  and  if  you  do  not,  yet  give  thanks  to  him  none  the  less— and 
so  God  save  you  I"  May  not  this  mean  that  the  author  mentioned, 
a]  he  seems  to  have  done,  good  and  bad  poets  indiscriminately,  and 
that,  while  the  "curious  reader"  obtained  honour  by  being  named  with 
tlie  former,  by  being  omitted  from  the  latter  lie  avoided  disgrace  ? 
VOL.  CCU.VI.    r<o.  1789.  0 
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The  bachelor,  Sanson  Canasco,  on  the  occasion  of  Don 
Quixote's  asking  him  to  compose  an  acrostic  on  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  observed,  among  other  matters,  that  there  were  according 
to  report  but  three  and  a  half  famous  poets  in  all  Spain.  Many 
more  than  these  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  good  poets  in  the 
Parnassus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  how  many  cases 
Cervantes  really  believed  them  to  be  good.  In  the  well-known 
scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library,  Lofraso's  Ten  Books  of  the  Fortune 
of  Love  is  s.iid  by  the  parson  to  be  of  its  kind  the  best  and  most 
unique  book  ever  published.  He  who  has  not  read  it,  it  is  written, 
may  make  account  that  he  has  nc\'cr  yet  read  aught  of  delight.  The 
parson  considers  it  of  liigher  value  even  than  a  cassock  of  coarse 
Florence  cloth.  Here  the  satire  seems  to  disclose  itself  in  the 
conclusion,  but  many  more  luve  been  deceived  by  it  than  Mr.  Peia" 
Pineda,  the  Spanish  master,  who,  since  Ccr\antcs  gave  it,  as  Pineda 
supposed,  the  highest  character  in  the  world,  tried  all  sorts  of  methods 
to  get  it  for  five-and-twenty  years;  and  having  got  it  at  last,  pub- 
lished  it  in  Iwo  volumes  octavo,  for  ihc  benefit  of  the  English 
nation,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "loves  that  whidi  b 
good,  prizes  that  which  is  rare,  and  seeks  aAer  that  which  is  curious." 
Cer*an,tes'  real  o]Mnion  of  Lofraso  the  reader  will  discover  by-and- 
by.  He  will  find  it  to  be  far  from  anything  complimentary.  It  is 
amusing  after  this  to  hear  him  sa>*ing  in  his  Pamassu.*,  '*  My  humble 
plume  never  flew  lluough  the  region  of  satire."  It  is  evident,  how. 
ever,  that  by  satire  he  understands  a  vitu|>erativc  article,  written 
without  any  other  reason  than  the  hope  of  gain  or  the  gratification 
of  a  private  grudge.  With  satire  as  it  is  understood  at  the  presem 
time  almost  every  one  of  his  writings  teems,  but  it  is  seldom  easy,  as 
has  been  said.^to  separate  the  chafF  from  the  wheat  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  such  poets  as  he 
made  the  subjects  of  his  most  extrav.igant  culog>'.  He  could 
scarcely  have  been  sincere  In  calling  one  of  ihcm  a  Phoenix, 
another  a  Homer  ;  in  saying  that  one  had  thrown  the  bar  over  the 
.  tops  of  Pindus,  and  that  another  was  more  worthy  of  divine  ttian  of 
human  praise.  But  his  good  faith  is  a  subject  of  no  mighty  moment, 
when  we  remember  that  even  the  names  of  these  poets  are  in  many 
cases  unknown.  In  the  following  analysis  of  the  action  of  the 
*•  Voj-a^e  to  Parnassus  "  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  though  they 
xtpy,  AM  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  poiUOTv  ot  Vhc  \m»Y. 
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is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  is  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Kodrigo  dc  Tapia,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
»as  the  son  of  the  Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  loquisilioii,  a  divine 
whose  advice  was  taken  in  that  holy  office.  It  was  one  of 
Cervantes'  latest  worlcs,  being  published  in  1614,  the  year  after  the 
publication  of  his  Novels,  and  only  three  years  l>efOTf  his  death. 
There  is  the  usual  licence  or  iinpriraalur— informing  ilie  reader  of  the 
religious  shackles  which  fettered  the  fancy  of  the  imfortutiate 
author,  [t  bears  tiie  signature  of  Joseph  Valdivicso,  who  derived 
his  name  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Valdivia,on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  was,  perhaps  is,  represented  by  an  opulent  and  well  -known  family. 
The  Viage,  says  Valdivicso,  contains  nothing  contrary  to  what  is 
held  and  taught  by  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith.  Next  to  the  licence  is 
a  page  in  which  the  members  of  the  Council  kindly  and  courteously 
relieve  the  writer  of  the  work  of  any  trouble  or  responsibility  with 
respect  to  its  price,  by  declaring  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  forty-four 
maiavedis,  the  equivalent  of  which  sum  in  English  money  may  be 
determined  by  those  who  are  buffiuciitly  interested  and  sufficiently 
able. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Cesare  Caporali,  an 
Italian  of  Perugia,  who  in  the  year  T580  puhlLshcd  a  burlesque  poem, 
also  written  in  terza  rima,  with  the  same  title  as  that  of  Cervantes. 
Tills  work, /rfwn  >*«(rwxir,  as  it  is  called  by  Ginguen^,  ^w //<7/raiy 
dam  i0uU$  la  langufs  d  dam  U>us  les  iemps,  has  apparently  never  been 
translated,  and  is,  if  possible,  less  known  than  that  of  the  Spaniard. 
It  is  divided  into  two  partit,  and  is  not  a  quarter  the  length  of 
Cervantes'  jjoem,  which  corresponds  with  it  in  but  few  parriculars. 
Caporali  sets  out  on  a  hack-mule,  short-siglued  hut  with  a  long  tail,  a 
description  to  which  Ccr\^anlcs  has  made  no  small  addition.  With 
Bhim  the  beast  is  old,  grey  in  colour,  of  a  stuttering  pace— a.  fearful 
hobgoblin,  big-boned,  but  of  little  strength.  In  fine,  with  one  of 
those  puns  which  add  so  much  interest  to  his  style,  aud  are  so  diffi- 
cult or  perhaps  impossible  to  translate,  he  says  : 


Cm  dc  ingeoiv  cal>a1ineDl«  cnten, 
Cftia  en  quidqiuer  cou  fitcilmcntc, 
Aii  en  Abnl,  coroo  on  et  rats  de  Encro. 


^t  is  this  mule  which  with  Caporab  brings  about  the  conclusion  oT 
)oem.  An  accident  occurs  to  it,  tlirough  the  Pegasus  of  the  bad 
i,  of  the  nature  of  that  which  affected  Rocinantc  in  mjiect  of 
the  Yanguesian  marcs,  llic  beast  breaks  loose,  and  the  poet, 
pursuing  it,  departs  from  Parnassus,  which  he  can  never  a^in  Ktx&ia . 


If  Cervantes  iiuy  be  believed,  the  Italian  bard  returned  from  his  vmt 
without  a  farthing.  Uigcd,  however,  by  his  cstamplc,  the  Spaniard, 
having  set  hi.s  election  on  the  saddle  of  destiny — a  lutmni  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Spain,  which  no  mortal  may  refuse — determines  to 
make  the  grand  voyage.  A  luaf  of  tlie  best  whe»ten  bread  with 
eight  morsels  of  cheese  constitutes  his  larder,  pro>'ision$  of  littJc 
^■eight  and  useful  to  tin:  traveller.  Whilst  he  is  seari-hing  for  a  frigate 
by  the  sea-shore  at  Carthagcna,  he  sees  a  brave  vessel  sailing  into  the 
harbour  with  the  early  dawn.  Out  of  this  vessel,  more  rich  and 
resplendent  than  Argo,  descends  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods— the  false  gods,  ab  he  is  careful  lo  explain  in  wholesome 
recollection  of  the  Supreme  Office.  The  Cyllcnian  paranyniph 
addrcb^es  hiui  as  the  Adaici  of  poets,  and  having  congratulated  him 
on  tlic  success  of  his  works,  which  are  borne  into  every  corner  of  the 
universe  on  Rocinante's  crupper,  asks,  on  behalf  of  Apollo,  his  aid 
against  a  vulgar  stinadron  of  twenty  thousand  seven-months'  beings, 
but  half  made  up — men  who  without  sweats  and  hiccoughs  cannot 
compose  a  verse— men  who  would  fain  be  fertile  fields,  but  arc  mere 
stubble.  Against  lliis  rude  and  reasonless  rabble,  which  pesten 
every  road  and  ])athway  lo  Parnassus,  llit:  wry  dregs  and  dross  ol 
the  universe,  the  author  embarks  in  Mercury's  galley, — a  ship  which 
the  god,  nut  without  cause,  declares  to  be  a  subject  of  awe  to 
neighbouring  and  remote  nations.  Its  description,  compact  of 
puns,  extends  over  several  pages,  and  is  extremely  ingenious  and 
^_  bizarre.     The  wliole  of  it  of  course  bristles  with  expressions  ol 

^l  ancient  naval  architecture.     So  many  sea  terms  were  perhaps  never 

^H  introduced  into  a  poem   not  professedly  marine.     It  reminds   the 

^H         reader  in  some  tncxsurc  of  the  famous  passage  in  Dryden's  "  Aiuius 
^M         Mirabilis"  which  incurred  the  censure  of  Johnsoit 
^H  This  divine  galley  from  keel  lo  nuintopsail  is  all  constructed  of 

^H  verse,  without  a  tittle  iif  prose.  Its  crossbuw  port-holcti  arc  a  hotch- 
^H  potch  of  glosses,  its  poop  is  made  of  sonnets  of  strange  and  varied 
^K  workmanship.  Its  first  oars  right  .md  left  are  two  valiant  tercets,  ad- 
^H  mirably  adapted  to  give  a  Ioi^  stroke ;  sixteen  other  oars  are  dactyls  ; 
^H  its  midship  gangway  is  a  long  and  mighty  mournful  elegy.  Its  main- 
^H  mast  is  paid  with  pitch  of  a  ])roIix  canzone  Romc  six  fingers  deep,  its 
^H  tails  are  delicate  conceits  woven  by  love,  its  bannerols  rhymes  a  little 
^^^^^£ccaOous,  its  crew  romances,  a  forvh'ard  bui  ncccs&ax^  toW  vu.ve&  %a 
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running-rigguig  s^uidillas,  its  lateen  yard  an  cstramlKrte,  its  bends  or 
wales  strong  stanzas,  and  its  upper  works  welglity  sextaiDs.  Other 
techniaU  terms  abound,  which,  having  in  mind  the  teinerarious 
explication  of  "belay  "  by  the  great  lexicographer,  a  "sea  phrase  for 
splicing  a  rope,"  it  were  better  perhaps  not  to  attempt  to  define. 
Before  their  departure  for  Parnassus,  to  defend  the  beauty  of  the 
Muses  and  the  immortal  currents  of  Aganippe  and  Hipi>ocrcnc, 
Mercury  hands  Cer^-.intes  a  list  of  poets  almost  infinite  in  number, 
asking  him  to  give  his  opinion  uf  tlie  tnerit-s  of  each.  Then  follows 
in  the  mouth  of  the  author  a  short  cnticisni  on  some  fifty  of  the 
"gentle  crowd  "—poeLs  of  Sjiain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  countries, 
from  the  LiccntiatcJuandeOchoatoDon  Jiiande  Vera — a  criticism  at 
the  time  it  was  written  doubtless  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
poem,  but  now,  from  our  little  knowledge  of  its  subjects  generally, 
almost  as  dr)-  a  catalogue  of  names  as  those  ancient  heroes  of  Homer, 
who  seem  introduced  into  the  Iliad  solely  to  fall  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Soon  after  Cervantes  has  embarked,  a  storm  arises,  night  is  mixed 
with  day,  the  sands  arc  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  in 
the  mid^l  of  a  gcncial  confusion  of  the  elements,  which  caiwcs  his 
heart  to  foil  him  for  fenr,  heavy  clouds  of  poets  pour  upon  the 
ship,  which  had  speedily  sunk  but  fur  the  assistance  of  some  thousand 
Sirens.  One  of  these  apologises  for  the  laidiness  of  her  arriv'al  by 
sa.ying  she  had  been  engaged  in  reading  the  observations  of  a  certain 
Sancho  Panza.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  down  from  an  ice-grey  mUt 
patter  thick  drops,  which  afterwards  become,  not  frogs  or  toads,  as  it 
is  well  known  and  verified  freiiucntly  happens,  but  the  identical  poets 
ahcady  mentioned  in  the  list.  Mercury,  finding  his  galley  too  full, 
lakes  ui>  a  Bicve,  and  falls  to  winnowing  his  poetical  freight.  Much 
refuse  and  siftings  he  casts  into  the  sea.  Then  the  vessel  weighs 
anchor  to  the  sound  of  tnimpeis,  and,  being  impelled  by  the  Sirens, 
surpasses  the  wind  in  tlie  swiftness  of  its  course.  The  god  sits  as 
commander,  adornetl  with  crown  and  si:e]Hrc,  on  half  a  dozen  reams 
of  paper.    Around  him  the  |>oets,  many  of  them  ruked  owing  to  tlie 

I  heat,  compose  somiets,  pastoral  eclogues,  and  love  songs.  One  sings 
with  rapture  of  whatever  falls  from  his  sweetheart's  mouth ;  another, 
with  surprising  t^sic  .ind  no  little  elegance,  compliments  and  com- 
mends his  mi-sucss"?  kidneys.  Thus  they  reach  Valencia,  where 
another  ]>rcgnant  rloud  discliargcs  its  burden.  Passing  in  succession 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  they  corrK*  to  the  Sirails  of  Messina, 
where  the  Sardinian  Lofraso  is  wittun  an  ace  of  being  offered  as  « 
propitiatory  sop  to  the  barking  dogs  which  surround  the  wai%^<i^'^(:>j^o^- 
Still  sailiitg  onward,  they  ducovci  V^e  \QS%\ao>^  KMCK.txwma»sv 
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moLtntains,  and  Corfu,  and  reach  at  last  the  notable  hill  where  the 
mighty  Bellecophon  stables  his  good  ra^.  Apollo  appears,  haviog, 
says  the  satirical  Ct-rvanlcs,  rcntovcd  the  divine  rays  from  his  face, 
and  donned  a  pair  of  trousers  and  an  el^;ant  jacket,  in  his  desire  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all.  Him  ihc  jiocts  follow,  some  with  a  hop, 
sonic  with  a  junip,  ascending  the  hillside  to  the  fount  of  Castalia, 
set  in  a  gardt-'ii  uiotc  fair  tlian  that  of  Aldnous  or  ttie  Hcsjicrides,  b 
garden  not  subject  to  the  clianges  of  time,  wherein  everlasiing  spring 
offers  fruit  in  possession,  and  nut  in  hope  only.  In  thia  garden, 
kitdien  garden,  grove,  wood,  meadow,  or  dell — for,  says  the  author, 
any  one  of  these  appellations  is  appropriate — they  ail  sit  down,  save 
Cervantes,  who  can  find  no  place.  The  time  is  three  in  the  after- 
noon, but,  says  the  parent  of  Saneho,  the  Dirlian  never  considered 
it  was  time  to  dine.  Mortified  at  not  obtaining  a  seal,  which  he  says 
can  seldom  be  got  .save  by  interest  or  by  gold,  he  jusliiies  his  claim 
to  one  by  a  list  of  his  writings,  of  some  of  which  the  names  alone 
sunive.  The  Thymbncan  suggests  that  he  should  double  his  cloak, 
and  sit  upon  that.  The  wretched  poet  replies  that  he  has  none.  TTiis 
incident  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  monarch  in  Sadi's  Giilislin, 
who,  seeing  a  naked  dervish  lying  outside  his  palace,  held  a  bag  of  a 
thousand  dinars  out  of  the  window,  and  aiiked  the  dervish  to  spread 
his  skill  lo  receive  it.  To  which  that  dervish  replied,  "  How  can  I 
cxteud  a  skirt,  who  do  not  possess  a  garment ! " 

After  a  squadron  of  fitir  nyntphs,  Poesy  appears  attired  in  the 
richest  raiment  Cervantes,  who  s.iys  he  h.is  always  hitherto  seen 
her  robed  in  rags,  docs  not  recognise  her.  It  is  explained  to  him 
that  there  is  a  false  and  a  true  Poesy.  The  former  is  large-handed, 
but  with  liule  brain ;  the  head,  as  Fielding  would  have  said,  only 
put  on  for  the  sake  of  conformityj  devoted  to  births  and  weddings,  a 
friend  of  the  tambourine  and  the  kettle-drum,  of  the  cookshop  and 
the  alehouse.  But  the  latter  is  the  ornament  of  earth  and  hca\'eti, 
with  whom  dwells  Philosophy,  and  with  whom  all  the  Muses  take  their 
pafttimc.  Suddenly  a  ship  arrives  of  4,000  tons  burden,  laden  with 
poets  from  stem  to  stem.  A  palsy  sliakes  the  ruddy  god,  who  prays 
dew)utly  for  the  destruction  of  the  cargo;  and  Neptune,  by  opening 
the  vessel's  bottom,  accomplishes  his  prayer.  Then,  as  a  greedy  boy, 
widi  the  point  of  a  pin  or  a  needle,  pricks  into  his  cap  the  grape- 
vnea  with  which  theft  or  fortune  has  favouTe<\  Vnvn.m  ^«id&  -rnvM^ 
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serge,  tnade  in  the  latest  fa.'^hion:  being,  in  fact,  the  mourning  she 
wore  for  Adonis,  which  became  her  very  well.    Her  the  luckleas 
poets  invoke,  and  sudilcniy  the  sea  becomes  curded  witli  pumpkins, 
tome  of  them  twenty  ieel  long,  and  blown  wine-bags  in  a  thousand 
different  shapes  bob  about  over  its  surface.     Into  such  fonns  has 
the  Cyprian  changed  tliem;  and,  says  Cerv»Dles,  "I    know   not 
whether  I  am  ri}-ht  or  wrong  in  doing  &o,  but  I  never  after  could 
look  on  a  pumpkin  without  being  reminded  of  a  poet,  or  on  a  pott 
without  being  reminded  of  a  pumpkin."    Meantime  the  north  wind 
sweqw  ihem  away  like  a  drove  of  pigs,  Neptune  sinks  in  a  pec  after 
vainly  trying  to  wound  their  slippery  skins  with  his  trident,  and 
Venus  rises  to  heaven,  and  ttiere,  in  token  of  iriumpli,  leaves  off  ber 
mourning,  which  none  could  induce  her  to  do  before.     Then  the 
shadows  broaden,  the  day  declines,  and  the  coinp.\ny  is  covered  by 
the  black  cloak  of  night  trimmed  here  and  there  with  stars.     From  his 
murky  home  of  horrors  languid  >[orpbeus  lakes  his  holy-water 
sprinkle,  with  which  he  has  overcome  so  uumy,  and  bathes  with 
liquor  distilled  from  the  fountain  of  forgetfulness,  the  liquor  known 
as  Lcth.'can,  the  eyelids  of  all.    Cervantes  goes  to  sleep  like  a  log. 
Fiisoons  loosened  iancy  sets  him  in  a  meadow  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
breathing  Salncan  odours,  full  of  a  noisy  folk  running  up  and  down, 
some  in  poor  apparel,  others  in  dresses  the  colour  of  the  day  when 
llie  first  light  peeps  through  the  tresses  of  the  chilly  dawn.    In  the 
meadows'  midst,  on  a  throne  of  gold  and  ivory,  a  girl  is  sealed,  a 
nigin — though  on  this  subject  the  keenest  sight  ro-iy  he  mistaken- 
gigantic,  full  of  majesty,  and  with  eyes  amorous  and  lifted  up.    Yet 
is  she  fairer  at  a  distance,  and  the  rays  of  her  loveliness  wax  and 
wane.     Hard  by  her  two  nymphs  continually  sing  lo  her  praise  and 
glory.     At  the  sound  of  their  delicate  voicee  her  form  dilates,  her 
head  rises  above  the  clouds,  and  her  arms  extend  from  the  birth  lo 
the  death  of  day.    "  All  this,"  says  the  author — unlike  Boilcau,  who 
begins  his  Lutrin  by  declaring  it  a  pure  fiction,  and  not,  as  Ariosto's 
wildest  tales,  supported  on  Turpin's  authority — *'  all  this  is  no  lie." 
This  lady  is  tlie  daughter  of  Pesirc  and  Fame.    She   is  arrogant 
Vain-Glory,  whose  sole  natural  sustenance  is  air,  the  parent  of  moic 
than  seventy  times  the  Socn  Wonders  of  the  World.    The  two  (air- 
eyed  girls,  who  serve  like  .'Xtlas  to  support  her  immensity,  are  sislen. 
Their  names  arc  Flattery  and  Falsehood.    Vain-Glory,  or  ere  Cer- 
vantes is  aware,  bursts  with  a  mighty  crack,  which  wakes  him  from 
his  sleep,  to  discover   Morning  sowing  the  earth  nvith   peail  and 
ttering  flowers,  while  larks,  linnets,  and  nightingales  make  love  to 
her  in  music  of  untaught  song. 
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Soon  after  the  foe  is  discovered  in  the  west,  Apollo  dravs  tip 
his  forces,  makes  a  speech,  and  the  fight  Iwgins.  After  asking 
Bcllona  for  a  good  pen,  Cervanies  describes  the  assault  by  the  trnemy 
of  the  holy  hUl,  defended  by  its  Catholic  band.  On  the  standard  of 
the  one  party  is  painted  a  murky  crow,  on  Ihat  of  the  other  a  fair 
white  8wan.  The  earth  trcrablcs  under  the  feet  of  the  invaders,  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  noisc  of  the  dnim  and  fife.  A  score  of  i>ocls 
suddenly  descrT  the  side  of  Cervantes,  among  whom  the  only  one 
named  is  the  unfortunate  Lof'raso,  than  whom  m  this  satire  no  man  is 
treated  worse.  Whole  vohimes,  harder  than  sloncsand  more  destruc- 
tive than  heated  bullets,  are  from  time  to  time  discharged  as  from  a 
sling  cr  cross-bow.  One  of  the  corabatants  is  wounded  by  a 
ynatX,  another  by  a  book  of  prose  and  verse  as  big  as  a  bm'iary. 
lay  chaplain  of  the  enemy  comes  up  pufling  and  sweating  under 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  novel,  which  he  nevertheless  manages  to  hurt 
as  from  a  culverin  into  the  opposite  host,  causing  thereby  a  terrific 
ruin.  In  a  hand-to-hand  tussle  ii  lucky  wight  succeeds  in  shoving 
six  seguidillas  down  the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  who  straightway 
gives  up  the  ghost.  Kventualiy,  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting,  the 
bad  poets  are  defeated.  Then  it  becomes  their  chief  concern  to 
escape — one,  in  a  panic,  leaps  from  the  height  of  Parnassus  into  the 
Guadarrama,  an  accident  new  and  never  before  seen,  hut,  so  Ccrvanlt* 
assures  the  reader,  strictJy  Iruc.  As  soon  as  the  foe  is  out  of  sight. 
Divine  Poesy,  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  leaves  the  rclircment  to 
which,  during  the  cniountcr,  ihcy  had  betaken  themselves.  ApoHo 
washes  ofT  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the  turmoil  in  CastaliOf  dances  a 
galliard  to  the  sound  oF  Mercury's  Ijtc,  and  then  proceeds  to  distri- 
bute donatives  and  largesses  antong  his  soldiers.  These  arc  taken 
out  of  five  panniers  of  pearls  of  dew  presented  by  Anrora,  and  as 
many  baskets  of  roses,  jasmins,  and  amaranths,  the  gift  of  the 
goddess  of  flowers.  Every  one  of  ihe  host  is  more  than  content 
with  a  handful  of  pirarls  and  a  rose.  To  add  to  the  splendour  of 
the  triumph,  F^asus  is  introduced,  housed  in  the  finest  scarlet,  and 
champing  a  bit  of  burnished  silver.  l^Ils  shoes  arc  of  adamant,  his 
hair  and  mane  the  colour  of  carmine  or  the  l>opi>y  flower,  both 
uni<iuc  in  the  universe.  His  dove-hued  tail  hangs  in  a  sling  of  satin, 
to  prevent  its  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  reader  will  remember 
Vhase  wonderful  Arabian  sheep  of  HcrotVotu*,  wi>\  v\\c!\t  \Av\sti(  ^\t«« 
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Rocinante  might  have  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  envy,  so  brave  is 
he.  On  the  poets,  however,  he  sheds  an  exclusive  and  surpassing 
satisfaction.  They  arc  busied  about  collecting  what  he  leaves  for 
them  in  two  laige  leather  ecclesiastical  pouches.  The  contents  of 
these  serve,  by  Urania's  asustancc,  as  snuff,  whidi  cures  swimming 
of  the  head  in  any  poet  of  weak  brains.  To  Cervantes,  frowning  at 
(his  unusual  remedy,  Apullo  explains  tliat  the  food  of  Pegasus  is 
amber  and  musk  in  cotton,  the  very  delicacies  which  Don  Quixote 
told  the  merchants  distilled  from  the  eyes  of  Dulcinca,  and  his 
drink  dew.  Only  occasionally  is  giren  lo  him  a  matmd  of  starch  or 
of  carohs  lo  fill  his  belly.  Once  more  Morpheus  appears,  by  magic, 
says  the  author,  cronncd  with  holy  henbane  in  raiment  of  soft  wool, 
ac:coni{)anted  by  Sloth,  who  never  leaves  him  at  nones  or  vespers. 
On  his  right  hand  is  Silence,  on  bis  left  Negligence.  He  tarries  a 
sprinkle  and  a  targe  Jtctlle  full  of  the  waters  of  oblivion.  Then 
sdzing  poet  after  poet  by  the  tail,  although  his  conduct  turns  their 
fiices  the  colour  of  carbuncles,  he  kithes  them  all,  including  Cer- 
vantes, in  that  chill  Ijniph,  causing  them  to  fall  into  the  profuundesl 
slumber.  With  thi<t  incident  the  ^'oyage  fteems  fitly  to  end,  but  the 
author  awakes  ;)gain,  and  frnds  himself — poets,  Pegasus,  Apollo,  and 
Parnassus  having  all  disap|)eared—  in  the  famous  city  of  Naples, 
where  he  describes  the  champions  of  a  loiimcy  held  in  honour  of  a 
royal  wedding.  Finally,  he  returns  to  Madrid  in  the  weeds  of  a 
pilgrim,  observing  iiarcntheticnlly  that  no  man  ever  lost  anything  by 
an  appearance  of  holiness,  and  there  meets  other  poets,  whose  anger 
at  being  left  out  of  tlie  list  he  endeavours  to  appease  by  informing 
them  that  Apollo  himself  so  disposed  it. 

The  .Apiiendix,  or  AJjuHia,  to  the  Parnassus  is  written  in  prose, 
and  tells  how  Cervantes,  after  some  days'  recruiting,  goes  out  one 
morning  from  the  gates  of  the  monastery  of  Atoclia.  He  has  not 
gone  Cir  before  he  n)eets  a  young  poet,  one  I'aiicracio  de  Ronccsvaltes, 
a  fop  apparently  of  the  hm  water.  He  comes  rustling  in  a  silk 
gFogram.  His  ruff  is  so  large  and  heavily  starched  as  lo  ask  the 
shoulders  of  another  Atlas  for  its  support.  Ijncal  descendants  of 
this  ruff  arc  a  pair  of  flat  wristbands,  which,  sallying  from  his  wrist, 
mount  and  scale  his  armlwnes  as  if  about  to  carry  his  beard  by 
assault  Never,  says  Cervantes,  have  I  seen  ivy  so  anxious  to  climb 
from  the  foot  of  a  \vall  lo  which  it  chngs  to  Its  topmost  turret,  as  these 
cuffs  (punos)  were  eager  tocomclofisliculfsfpunadas)  with  their  owner's 
elbows.  Collar  and  cuffs, in  fine,are  both  so  exorbitant,  that  Paucracio's 
face  is  hid  and  buried  in  the  one  and  his  arms  in  the  other.  Htm 
Cervantes  politely  asks  what  son  of  poetical  pottage  he  ehi,eft^  »S5.t««^ 


He  replies,  "The  comic,"  which  gives  the  author  an  occasion  of 
spcakingor  his  own  efforts  in  that  line,  ill  such  fashion  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  paper.'  On  the  stage  the  race  is  not,  be  thiolks, 
always  to  the  swift,  but  time  and  chance  happen  to  nil  plays.  Come- 
dies, like  songs,  have  their  seasons,  and,  says  Cen-antes,  I  have  seen  the 
same  piece  stoned  at  Madrid  whicli  was  laurel -cion-ned  at  Toledo. 

Pancracio  then  tells  Ccnames  th:u  he  visited  Parnassus  some 
days  after  the  great  battle  of  the  good  and  bad  poets,  and  found 
Apollo  and  the  Picrides  busily  engaged  in  plougtung  up  and  sowing 
with  salt  the  field  of  that  terrible  figlil.  For  from  the  corrupt  blood 
of  the  enemy's  slain  a  crowd  of  pilfering  poetajstcrs,  about  the  si« 
of  mice,  was  already  sprouting,  just  as  armed  men  sprang  from  the 
icclh  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  and  seven  heads  from  the  one 
head  of  the  Hydra  cui  off  by  Hercules.  So  loo,  adds  the  author, 
with  a  noble  resolve  not  to  be  deficient  on  this  occasion  in  pagan 
embellishment  or  illustration,  from  the  bbod  dropping  from  the 
head  of  Medusa  all  Africa  was  filled  with  serpents-  Finally, 
Pancracio  gives  Cervantes  a  letter  from  the  Delphic  god — which,  as 
the  postage  of  half  a  real  is  not  paid,  the  wary  poet  at  first  refuses 
to  receive^in  which  Apollo,  after  complaining  of  Cer\'antes'  hurried 
departure  without  taking  leave  of  himself  or  the  Muses  his  daughters, 
sends  him  certain  privil^cs,  ordinances,  and  advertisements  in 
reference  to  Spanish  poets,  and  concludes  by  saying  he  is  now 
putting  on  his  spurs  to  mount  the  Dog  Star.  The  otdioanccb  are 
such  as  these :  That  if  any  poet  declares  he  is  poor,  he  is  to  be 
believed  without  an  oath.  Item,  tliat  if  any  poet  being  at  a  friend's 
house  swears  he  had  dined,  he  is  not  to  be  believed.  Item^  that  no 
poet  is  to  panegyrise  great  peojjlc,  as  A|>olIo  has  determined  that  no 
flattery  shall  cross  lits  threshold.  Item,  tliat  no  poet  be  held  to  have 
broken  a  fast-day  b)'  biting  his  nails  io  the  composition  of  his 
rhyme*  And,  lastly,  tliat  no  poet  who  has  got  a  prince  or  great  man 
for  his  patron  is  to  be  conlimially  calling  on  him,  but  rather  to  let 
himself  be  carried  along  the  current  of  his  fortune  ;  since  "  He  who 
provides  for  the  sustenance  of  the  earth's  insects,  and  of  every  worm 
in  the  it-atcrs,  will  also  cater  for  iJie  i<iet,  inse<rt  though  he  be"  A 
somewhat  profane  use  of  the  same  tag  is  made  in  Don  Quixote^ 
iriien  the  Don,  being  an-hungered  after  his  defeat  of  the  woolly  hoai 
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Cervantes  has  been  blamed  for  speaking  of  his  own  works  with 
praise,  as  for  instance  of  his  dramas  generally,  and  especially  of  "  The 
Confused  l^dy,"  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Parnassus.  He  might 
fairly  have  made  Uie  same  apology  as  St  Paul  offered  to  the 
CorinthiaBS.  If  he  became  a  fool  in  glurifying,  it  was  that  those  of 
his  time  compelled  him,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  com- 
mended. On  the  other  hand,  Cervantes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parnassus  introduces  himself  as  one  of  a  set  of  poets,  idle,  ignorant, 
and  full  of  fancies,  a  swan  in  his  white  hair,  but  in  his  voice  a  hoarse 
black  crow.  Time  itself,  he  aays,  is  unable  to  shape  or  trim  the 
hard  trunk  of  his  intelligence.  Doubtless,  however,  he  had  waxed 
wroth  had  anyone  taken  him  at  his  own  estimation.  Authors 
are  wont  to  deprecate  their  abilities,  as  women  to  bully  their 
husbands,  but  woe  unto  those  in  either  case  who  offer  to  assist 
them  in  their  work. 

A  few  passages  of  beauty  and  many  of  interest  may  be  found  in 
the  Parnassus.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description  of  Neplune  :  "He 
came  seated  on  a  car  of  crystal,  his  head  encircled  with  two  large 
lampreys  like  a  crown,  his  heard  long  and  crowded  with  shellfish.  The 
polype  and  the  limpet,  the  mussel  and  the  crab  housed  securely  as  in 
some  jaggwi  rock  under  the  sheltering  shed  of  his  hair.  Arrayed  in 
azure,  green,  and  silver,  he  was  of  an  old  and  venerable  aspect,  but 
robust  withal  and  full  oi peint."  There  is  probably  one  of  the  author's 
favourite  puns  in  this  word  r^jo,  which  may  refer  to  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  or  to  his  resolution.  "But  now  his  (ace  was  blackened  n-ith 
anger,  for  choler  disturbs  not  only  the  senses  but  the  complexion." 
The  reader  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  jiassage  in  the  only 
English  translation  of  the  Pama.<»sus  : 

The  cfyiuil  car  at  lengih  lo  uchor  c*m« ; 
The  bcanl  was  lonf;,  wilb  shcllliih  Rprink]«l  </er. 
Anil  ckc  with  two  cflonnvui  Ijunprcjrs  crowned- 
Two  shcrpfold-  AironE  {tifnit»  firmt\  iticy  of  this  bc«rd  dM  nake: 
A  cnusfcl.  A  moTsillon,  potxpos,  cnb, 
Such  u  Arc  found  within  a  rack  or  cleD; 
Ao  upcct  rcty  rcnrrablc  ud  old. 
Of  green  with  aiure,  s)lver>i>1ated  o'er, 
Suotift  to  a[>|Jcani)oe  and  with  iron  poiniiy 
.]Uiou{;h,  u  one  cDraecd,  quite  ddrkfiwd  o'e 
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obscure,  a  circumstance  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  blank  verse  in  which  the  author,  in  his  ilcsirc  to  make  ihc 
poem  a  tnirrur  of  the  uri^inal,  has,  as  he  says,  infused  iu 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  translation  than  this  of  "  The 
Voyage  to  Parnassus"  into  any  language,  save  one  into  French  by 
Al.  (juardia.  This  version  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  iliil 
just  mentioned.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  intcqirelation  of  a 
text  in  many  places  apparently  corrupt,  and  by  no  means  deficient  m 
obscure  allusion,  lie  has  presented  the  French  public  with  a  well* 
executcil  and  conscit:nlious  rendering  of  a  work  which,  if  we  may 
take  the  expression  in  Ills  preface  for  sober  earnest,  there  arc  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  people  in  his  country  cajublc  of  under- 
,  standing  :  "Fn  France,  parmi  les  lettres,  il  en  est  i^eut-ctrc  une 
'd«ni-dou«aine  en  dial  de  lire  dans  Ic  Icxlc  csjiagnol  Ic  'Voyage  au 
Pamassc,'  ct  dc  Ic  bien  entendre." 

It  may  intcrciit  a  certain  portion  of  the  pnblic  to  Icam  that  the 
desire  in  the  author  of  a  play  to  get  it  acted  was  no  less  fervid  in  ihc 
days  of  Cervantes  than  in  ours.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Par- 
nassus a  young  poet  is  introduced,  who  has  romiioscd  a  comedy 
entitled  "  The  (Ireat  liaslard  of  Salerno."  1  would,  he  says,  deli- 
berately, without  any  figure  of  speech,  give  live  tumbles  in  hell  to  see 
il9Ct  up  for  rehearsal.  Like  the  fop  Pancracio  in  the  Api>endix,  he 
^;is  of  opinion,  doutitless,  that  it  is  a  mighty  fine  niaiter,  and  a  thing 
of  no  small  imporlanre  and  satisfaction,  to  see  crowds  of  people 
pouring  out  witli  delighted  faces  from  the  doors  of  (he  theatre,  while 
llie  author  himself  stands  tliere  ready  to  receive  congratulations  from 
all  quarters.  But,  as  Cervantes  replies  to  Panciacto,  these  delights 
have  their  drawbacks,  and  the  promised  satisfaction  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  discount,  for  sometimes  the  comedy  is  so  exceedingly  bad  that 
none  of  tlie  spectators  will  lift  up  ihcir  eyes  to  look  at  the  author, 
nor  will  the  author  lift  up  his  own  within  half-a-dozen  streets'  length 
of  the  place  of  representation,  oor  yet  the  actors  theirs,  disgusted 
and  ashamed  to  think  they  have  accepted  a  piece  so  utterly 
depraved. 

Various  sentiments  of  no  inconsiderable  value  adorn  the  yia§e. 
Here  is  one  of  many  which  show  ibc  author's  knowledge  uf  the 
world :  "  Doubt  not,  dear  reader,"  he  says  on  one  occasion — "  doubt 
that  dissinwlttion  oft  times  increases  iVic  oi\\ti  vStimm..    Crt  \3hvfc 
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Cicero  in  his  "  De  Officiis,"  allowed  the  highest  praise  to  Solon  when 
he  feigned  himself  insane  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  and  the 
future  service  of  the  -Suie.  Cervantes'  farewell  to  Madrid  before 
entering  the  enchanted  bark  is  full  of  bitterness  -.  "  Adieu,"  he  says, 
**Riy  humble  cabin,  adieu  Madrid,  Prado,  and  fountains  which  rain 
ambrosia  and  distil  nectar !  Adieu  pleasant  but  deceitful  place !  Adieii 
public  theatres,  honoured  by  the  ignorance  which  t  sec  extolled  in 
a  hundred  thousand  absurdities  I  Adieu  O  deUcate  hunger  of  somt: 
hidalgo.  That  I  niay  not  fall  dead  before  your  diwrs,  I  thi&  day 
depart  from  ray  touiitry  and  myself" 

The  poem  is  not  witliout  classical  allusions.  Tlic  metamorphosis 
of  the  poets  into  pumpkins  was  perhaps  a  memory  of  Seneca's 
Aporolocyntosis,  The  opposition  between  Venus  and  Neptune, 
and  the  description  of  the  warriors,  remind  the  reader  of  the  Illid, 
and  several  lines  are  introduced  out  of  the  Latin  poets.  HTien 
Cervantes  int^uircs  in  what  manner  ihc  combatants  will  come  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  a  cloud,  on  a  courser  or  a 
dromednry.  Mercury  bids  him  be  silent  I  will,  says  Cervantes, 
fues  M  es  infando  h  ^m  j'ui^s,  vhich  recalls  the  well-known  begin- 
ning of  /Eneas'  reply  to  Dido.  %\'hen,  specifying  some  of  the  places 
tlicy  ]KUsed  on  ilie  way  to  Parnassus,  he  speaks  of  the  Airwerttuttos 
tit  h/ame  nomhre,  u-c  have  a  repetition  of  Horace.  Facii  init/gnafif 
ivrsum,  says  Juvenal,  and  Cervantes  adds,  it  will  be  utterly  bad  if 
f!  intii^nadt*  ft  a/gun  tonh.  In  the  description  of  the  lofty  throne  of 
Vain-Cloiy,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  he  is  indebted  to  Ovid  in 
his  description  of  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  In  both  cases,  though  the 
materials  were  rich  and  mre,  the  art  displayed  in  the  workmanship 
was  slin  more  so.  Matfriem  iujtrabat  <>pus — El  arte  &  la  materia 
s€  addanta. 

Tlie  style  of  the  Kwpr  is  highly  jttaised  by  Boutcrwuk.  He 
says  :  *' VcTStcckler  Sjioil,  offcner  Scher/,  und  fiannncndci  Knlhu- 
siasmus  fur  das  Schone  sind  die  kiihn  verschmolzenen  iClemcnte  dieseii 
herrlichcn  Werka.  Die  Dklion  isl  tiberall  classisch."  He  considers 
it  as  the  best  specimen  of  its  kind,  and,  owing,  as  it  does,  little  to 
Caporali  but  its  name,  without  a  model :  "  Es  ist  noch  durcli  kein 
ahnliches  Wcrk  (und  ein  Vorbild  hatte  cs  nicht)  erreicht,  viel  weniger 
ubcrtTDfTen  wordcn."  The  merit  of  the  poetry  is,  the  reader  is 
aware,  a  difficult  subject  to  dclcrminc.  In  the  work  itself  the  author 
says  tliat  from  his  tender  years  he  has  loved  the  sweet  art  of  pleasing 
poesy,  and  spent  much  travail  and  many  watchings  lo  show  tliai  he 
possesses  that  poetical  grace  which  Heaven  has  denied  him.  There 
are,  indeed,  none  of  his  works  in  which  some  of  his  ^cm,ix^  yi>  TtKfv. 
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introduced.  "  1  surpass,"  he  says,  "  many  in  invention,  and  if  a  num 
fails  in  this,  his  fame  must  needs  fail  alaa"  His  claim  to  invenron 
will  generally  be  allowed,  nor  will  many  deny  that  this  quality  of 
mind  is  as  tmporlanl  to  a  poet  as  is  correct  drawing  to  a  painter.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  both.  Careless  and  imixitient  of  rules, 
Cervantes  was  perhaps,  like  Sidney,  rather  a  warbler  of  poetic  prose— 
—as  Cowper  calls  him — than  a  poet.  But  few  will  condemn  his 
verses  universally,  like  those  of  Cicero  have  been  condemned-  And 
in  this  very  poem,  as  in  some  of  the  short  ones  in  Don  Quixote, 
hv  must  be  allowed  Uiat  facile  ingenuity  of  rhyme  which  distinguishes 
Barham  and  Byron  among  ourselves. 

As  has  been  aU-eady  said,  very  little  interest  is  attached  to  the  real 
subject  of  the  author.  M.  Guardia  has  given  an  alphatietical  table 
of  the  poets  cited  in  the  work,  but  we  search  in  vain  for  several  of 
the  combatants,  those,  too,  that  distinguished  thcmscU-cs  most  nobly 
in  the  encounter.  All  sympathy  hi  the  struggle  has  been  aUited  by 
the  hand  of  Time.  We  cannot  understand  the  merits  of  the  one  pai^ 
or  the  demerits  of  the  other.  Satire  and  panegyric  affect  us  alike. 
We  know  not,  indeed,  which  is  which,  in  such  a  misty  cloud  of 
oblivion  is  the  whole  history  mvolved.  One  .Arbolanches,  foe  ex- 
ample, is  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  Apollo.    Of  him  says  M.  Guardia, 

his  table,  On  ne  uu't  rieti  Je  ia  vk  de  a  pttiie.  Cervantes  himself 
eUs  us  that  he  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Las  Avidos,"  in  verse  and 
prose.  The  book,  which  is  still  extant,  is,  in  fact,  wholly  wiittea  in 
verse,  the  greater  portion,  however,  being  unrhymtid.  'Ihe  name  is 
derived  from  one  of  its  principal  characters.  Again,  Grcgorio  de 
Angulo  is  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  squadron  of  ArhotanchcsL 
Cervantes  speaks  of  him  as  a  "\'alorous  master  and  a  luminar)-  of 
Apollo."  M.  Guardia  tells  us  that  Lope  praised  him  in  his  '*  Laurel 
of  ApoUo/'  and  that  he  was  one  of  ihe  author's  friends. 

The  reader  may  form  liis  own  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  Cervantes 
in  the  following  observations  about  the  more  important  of  sucli  of  the 
defenders  of  Parnassus  as  still  excite  some  faint  spark  of  interest 
Quevedo,  he  sa)'8,  being  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  Muse  Calliope, 
is  a  very  scourge  of  silly  poets,  and  will  soon  kick  all  of  their  sort 

:  of  Parnassus.     Lope  de  Vega  is  a  remarkable  person,  whose 

£try  or  prose  none  cjn  attain  to,  much  less  surpass.    A  wonderful 
it  is  to  sec  a  busy  swarm  of  bards  whoUy  occav^tA.  Wi  x'ntt 
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with  grace  and  such  acuteness  as  in  this  world  to  have  no  equal.  In 
this  last  case  the  very  extravagance  of  his  eulogy  makes  us  doiibt 
the  sincerity  of  the  writer.  But  there  arc  plenty  of  other  cases  in 
which  the  irony,  if  indeed  it  is  irony,  is  so  fine  and  delicate  as  to 
remind  us  of  that  celebrated  paper  on  Pastorals  in  the  Guardian, 
which  produced  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of 
malevolence  between  Pope  and  Philips. 

Amongst  modem  books,  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  "  Voyage 
of  Parnassus "  have  perhaps  been  made  by  the  works  of  Swift  and 
Boileau.  The  former's  full  and  true  account  of  the  Battle  fought  in 
Si,  James's  l-ibrarj-,  in  which  Denham  and  H-ivenant  die  by  the 
hand  of  Homer,  Cowley  is  cleft  in  twain  l)y  Pindar,  and  Boyle  trusses 
Bcntley  and  Wotton  with  his  lot^  lance,  like  a  skilful  cook  with  an 
iron  skewer  trusses  a  brace  of  woo<Icocks,  comes  not,  however,  so 
near  the  fatal  fight  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  as  some  part  of  the 
I.ulrin  of  Boileau,  in  which  heroi-comic  poem  the  dispute  between 
the  Cfaantre  and  the  Tri*sorier  of  I-i  Saintc-Chapellc  is  sustained  by 
the  use  of  books  only  as  projectiles.  The  Cltflie,  fatal  to  more  than 
one  combatajit,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  .\vidas  of  Aibolandie. 

"  Who  shall  decide,"  asks  Pope,  in  one  of  the  most  laboured, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  of  his  com[>ositions — "Who  shall 
decide,  when  doctors  disagree?"     About  the  merit  of  the  *' Voyage 

■  to  Parnassus"  two  of  the  best  known  certainly,  and  perhaps  the 
soundest  teachers  of  Costilian  literature,  entertain  contrary  conceits. 
Says  Ticknor,  "This  poem  of  Cervantes'  has  little  mcriL"  Says 
Boutcrwek,  "Nach  dem  Don  Quixote,  das  Feinste  untcr  allcm  ist 
was  je  aus  der  Feder  dieses  ausserordentlichen  Mannes  floss."  This 
difference  of  opinion  is,  however,  the  less  siinirising  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  even  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  poem  commen- 
tators are  far  from  being  entirely  agreed.  While  Ticknor  thinks  that 
it  is  too  good-natured  to  be  classed  among  satires,  even  if  its  form 
allowed  it,  M.  Guardia,  an  author  of  no  mean  intelligence  and  eru- 
dition, recognises  its  irony,  and  declares  that  Cenantes  chose  the 
tercet  or  terra  rima  as  being  excellent  pour  ie  rkii  auui  htm  ^ut 
pour  la  satire. 

;a3>ies  mew. 
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IT  must  be  concedetl  tliai  (he  East  is  the  region  of  hypcrhoie. 
How  ilia.t  has  come  about  it  is  perhapa  not  very  important  to 
inqiiire.  It  may  be  that  the  leaving  out  the  study  of  ilic  exact 
scicntes  from  the  Eastern  curricuUim  has  something  to  do  with  it 
It  iscevloin  that  the  books  which  are  most  studied  in  the  East  have 
a  large  share  in  promoting  that  ap[>ctitc  for  the  mar»'c!lous,  and  thai 
dreamy  indisiinftness  of  idcis  which  so  notoriously  p^c^•ail  from  the 
Eastern  sh(in:s  of  the  Mediterrajiean  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Even  the 
Kurdn,  be  it  said  wichniit  offence,  is  not  blameless  in  this  matter. 
The  historital  anathronihriis  of  thai  bonk  arc  not  lo  be  denied,  and 
the  consianl  hovering  over  the  Wonderland  of  the  supernatural, 
induces  inclinalionR  of  the  mind  which  arc  ver)'  much  opposed  to 
common  sense.  The  books  of  the  Hindils,  especially  those  of  the 
iliiddhisls,  arc  infinitely  worse,  and  quite  justify  the  well.known 
sneer,  itiat  their  geography  ts  made  up  of  seas  of  butter  and  seas  of 
milk,  and  their  history  of  tales  of  kings,  each  uf  whom  reigned  a 
thousatid  years,  and  was  thiiiy  feet  high.  In  the  Hindu  and  Persian 
poems  fine  descriptive  passages  arc  met  with,  and  they  arc  not 
altogeiher  destitute  of  pathos,  but  they  are  inspired  by  an  extrava- 
gant and  erring  spirit,  wliich  cannot  be  kept  within  tlie  limits  of 
nature  and  reality.  The  romanres  of  the  Shdhn^mah  and  the 
legends  of  the  Rimiyana  and  the  Mahibhirat  more  or  less  pervade 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  thought  from  the  Caucasus  lo  the  Fivfl 
Rivers,  and  from  the  lndu.s  lo  t)i.c  Ganges.  The  tnith  of  history 
throughout  that  vast  region  is  altogether  obscured  by  clouds  of 
ficlion-s,  which,  uotwitbsianding  their  absurdity,  have  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  the  Persian  and  the  Hindu.  The  one  telU  us  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  the  half-brother  of  Darius,  and  the  oilier, 
that  hia  great  hero,  \'ikram,  the  unconqucied,  cut  off  his  own 
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stilts.  No  one  who  travdR  in  the  East  cjtn  foil  to  Ix  amused  at  the 
soaring  metaphors  in  which  the  most  cotntnon-piacc  individuals 
indulge  on  Ihe  slightest  pOKsibIc  provocation.  Were  you  pasting  the 
remains  of  \\\ti.  oitcc  great  cilj'  of  NaLslupdr  in  KhiiMsdn,  and  wcrc 
to  ask  a  peasant  as  to  its  foimer  utagnificcnce,  he  would  say,  as  in 
fact  was  said  on  such  nn  inquiry  hea\^  made,  "You  sec  that  gale— 
well,  eighty  thousand  piebald  horses  issued  fTom  that  gate  every 
morning  in  the  olden  time !  I  leave  you  lu  gucs?>  how  many 
myriads  of  othirr  i:oIouis  amic  out."  Even  the  greatest  individuak, 
and  those,  loo,  of  the  educated  class,  indulge  inrcssantly  in  these 
astonishing  fligltts.  The  curator  of  an  Indian  museum,  a  man  who 
understood  English  well,  was  .\sked  if  lie  liad  seen  the  '['.ij  at  Agra? 
On  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  asked  what  was  the  height 
of  the  mio.irets,  .md  he  v-iid,  with  an  im|«-rttiTliablc  coimteiiancc, 
"  About  t%o  miles."  Kvcr)-onc  who  has  talked  much  with  Orientals 
must  have  met  with  simibr  absunlitics,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
exaggeration  is  only  too  characteristic  of  many  Eastern  works  that 
claim  the  rank  of  histories. 

Granting,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  as  tu  the  inaccuracy 
loo  often  t(i  Iw  met  with  in  Oriimta]  writings,  it  must  5till  be 
mainlaincd  that  the  statement)^  to  lie  found  in  such  ivriiings  have 
their  value  when  rormboniled  by  other  evidence.  It  w  the  object 
of  this  pa[H:r  to  show  that  the  cxliaordinary  statements  made  by 
Indian  historians  as  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  gold  which  were 
fuiind  by  the  Muhammadan  invading  .tmties  in  India,  arc  sub- 
stantiated by  irrefragable  c\*idcnce,  by  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  other  countries,  by  contcmiKtrary  inwripiions,  and,  above  all,  by 
existing  facts. 

To  tciim,  Ihcn,  with  the  Indian  historians  ;  wc  are  told   that 
Maltmild,  of  Ghaznf,  made  twelve  expeditions  into  India,  and  that 
in  cadi  he  amassed  a  grcai  treasure.     Vol  to  take  up  too  much 
si«ce,  let  tlie  sewn  first  expeditions  Iw  disregarded,  to  come  at 
cncc  to  the  eightli.     Now  Firishtah,  writing  of  this  cxjiediiion,  says 
that  Mnhmdd  found  in  Mathura,  in  Central  India,  five  great  idols  of 
pure  gold,  with  eyes  of  rubies,  each  eye  being  worth  50,000  dtnilrs 
(the  diniir  «  9  shillings),  and  another  great  idol  which  produced 
98,300  misk6/t  of  pure  gold,  thai  is,  about    ra.ooo  ounces,  and  tliat 
the  Afghan  king  returned  10  Chazni  from  this  one  expedition  with 
twenty  millions  of  din-irs,  or  nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling.     No 
wonder  that  afler  this  success  he  errcied  a   mosque,  which  was 
called  the  Heavenly  Bride,  and  surpfi.ssed  in  magnihcence  all  the 
.  buildings  of  that  lime,  and  that  he  caused  to  be  made  o(  \V\«  ^\o\'*- 
'       Toi.  crxLvt.   «o.  1789.  H 
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a  throne  and  a  ctown  of  gold,  weighing  1,590  lbs.,  or  nearly  ihiec- 
qiiarters  of  a  ton.  I.n  bis  iwclfth  expedition  Mahiniitl  captured  the 
tecopic  of  Sonuiath,  in  whi";*  was  an.  idol  fificcn  feci  Uigh,  Wled 
with  prcf-ioits  stones,  and  tlie  treasure  talcen  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ceeded that  acquired  in  all  the  fonntr  exiiedidons,  though,  besides 
the  enormous  sum  which  was  got  in  the  eighth,  whicli  has  been 
already  mentioned,  there  was  taken  in  ihe  fourth  at  Nagarkat"a 
greater  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  than  was 
ever  collected  in  the  royal  treasury  of  any  prince  on  earth,"  cua- 
sistiiig  of  700,000  gold  dtoiirs,  ;oo  mans  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
(the  man  being  probaljly  25  lbs.),  200  mans  of  pure  gohlen  ingoU, 
s.ooo  mam  of  iinftTOiight  silver,  and  20  mans  of  jewels. 

Ii  might  be  thought  that  expeditions  ilmt  were  rewarded  with  so 
many  millions  of  dinirs,  and  such  ioimeuse  treasure  of  other  kinds, 
would  have  denuded  India  of  its  wealth  ;  but  we  shall  see  presently 
that  the  spoil  of  Southern  \  ndia  far  exceeded  even  that  which  had  been 
talten  in  the  North.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  dismiss  these  statements  with 
an  incredulous  smile.  The  vastness  of  the  plunder  taken  by  MahmiSd 
is  convincingly  attested  by  the  splendour  of  the  edifices  he  erected  at 
Ghazni,  and  by  the  sudden  u|}rise  of  the  empire  which  he  founded  fl 
there.  The  still  greater  spoil  captured  in  the  Dakhan  is  still  more 
clearly  proved  by  the  weaJth  which  displayed  itself  at  Dihli  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries.  That  city  had  been  taken  by  Vikjam 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  dismantled,  the  scat  _ 
of  empire  being  transferred  to  Ujjain.  For  four,  or,  according  to  H 
some,  for  eight  centuries,  Dihli  remained  comparatively  deserted 
and  impoverished ;  and  when  it  was  beginning  to  recover  under  the 
Chokans,  it  was  taken  by  the  Muslims,  and  af^n,  in  the  14th 
century,  it  was  twice  depopulated  by  the  Emperor  Tughlak ;  yet,  in 
the  centuries  foUuwing,  there  is  found  in  it  a  profusion  of  riches 
such  w  to  astonish  the  world,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Sbah  ■ 
Jahin.  The  throne  of  that  monarch,  with  its  gold  and  precious 
stones,  wa."!  \-alHcd  at  twelve  millions  sterling;  and  we  see  in  the 
TiJ,  and  other  magniliccnt  buildings  of  that  time,  what  countless 
sums  must  have  been  expended  in  the  matter  of  building  alone. 
Whence  came  this  wealth  ?  Let  the  statements  of  Firishtah  be 
m  reply.     Deogarh,  probably  the  ancient  Ta^ra,  was  a  \-ast 
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ransomed,  and  the  ransom  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  17,500  lbs. 
of  gold,  175  lbs.  of  iiearis,  50  lbs.  of  diamonds,  and  35,000  lbs.  of 
silver,  ^^'e  may  infer  from  what  wa£  paid  as  ransom  how  much 
treasure  remained  to  the  Rajah  of  Deogarh  :  but,  vast  as  it  may 
have  been,  it  was  eclipsed  by  what  wa»  found  in  a  cajjital  much 
farther  to  the  south,  Dwira  Samudra.  Malik  Kafiir,  the  fortunate 
general  who  captured  this  place,  presented  10  'Aliu  'd  din,  who,  by 
the  barbarous  murder  of  his  unrk%  had  now  obtained  the  throne  of 
Dihh,  313  elephants,  30,000  horses,  and  96,000  mans  ai  gold.  As 
each  man  weighed  35  lbs.,  litis  olTering  in  gold  consisted  of  no  less 
than  j,40o,ooo  lbs.,  or  over  100  millions  sterling.  Here  two  things 
are  to  be  remarked — lirst,  that  the  more  the  Muslims  advanced  to 
the  South,  that  is,  to  the  place  where  it  will  be  shown  (hat  mines 
existed,  the  greater  was  the  golden  trcnsurc  they  required ;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  disco%'ered  that  there  was  00  silver  coinage  in 
this  southern  province,  but  that  the  common  coin  was  tlie  golden 
bdn.  or  i>agoda.  and  a  gold  fanam,  worth  only  sixpence.  During 
this  expedition  of  ^talik  Kifilr,  wc  are  asstired  by  Firishtah  that  his 
soldiers  threw  the  silver  that  fell  it^tn  their  hands  away,  as  too 
cumbersome  where  gold  was  found  in  such  plenty.  "  No  persons 
wore  bracelets,  chains,  or  rings  of  ;:ny  (.iher  metal  than  gold,  while 
all  the  iilate  in  the  houses  of  the  great  was  of  beaten  gold  )  neither 
was  silver  money  at  all  current  in  that  country,  should  we  believe 
the  reports  of  those  adven Hirers."  To  come  to  more  recent  times, 
"  Njldir  Shah  found  in  the  treasury  of  Kabul  ;^3,5oo,coo  sterling, 
and  effects  to  the  value  of  two  millions  more,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded 4,000  suits  of  complete  armour  inlaid  with  gold.  Such  was 
then  the  poverty  of  the  now  really  poor  Afghdnislan  ;  and  it  was 
indeed  poverty,  as  compared  with  the  riches  which  Nadir  captured 
in  PiblL  In  the  public  treasuiy  he  found  in  specie  nearly  four 
millions  sterling ;  in  the  private  vaults  two  and  a  h^lf  millions. 
The  jewel  office  was  estimated  at  thirty  millions  sterling,  including 
the  femous  throne,  which  was  valued  at  more  than  twelve.  The 
royal  wardrobe  and  armoury  were  reckoned  worth  seven  millioits 
sterling.  Kight  millions  were  raised  in  specie  in  the  city  by  way 
of  contribution,  and  about  ten  millions  in  jeweU;  all  which,  together 
with  horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  amounted  to  about  sixty-two  and 
a  half  millions."  tn  another  place  the  historian  says  that  the  whole 
of  the  treasure  which  Nadir  carried  away  amounted  to  eighty 
millions  sterling.  We  need  not  add  to  Uiis  what  is  said  by  Wasaf 
of  the  wealth  of  Kales  Dewar,  Rijah  of  Mib&i,'»iVo  '\q.  \v>^^»*^ 
accumulated  1,300  krores  of  goW,  c^uaV  to  iw*\v«,  WaAwA.  wiSiss"* 
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of  dinars  (the  dinar  =  9  shillings),  enough  to  girdle  the  earth  with 
a  four-fold  belt  of  bc/ams  (sec  Col.  Yule's  *'  Mnrro  Polo,"  p.  33a, 
nolc  6  on  Ch.  wii.}. 

These  statements  of  Oriental  writers  might  have  been  dismissetl 
with  a  smile  were  Ihcy  not  supiiurted  by  the  strongest  evidence  in 
other  tiuailers.  We  know  on  authority  wbii.h  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  about  1,000  B.C.,  Soioimon  received  enormous  sums  in  gold  in 
ticcts  which  went  and  returned  hy  thi;  Red  Sea  la  and  from  Ophir. 
It  has  been  long  dispiiletl  whether  this  Ophir  was  in  Arabia,  Africa. 
or  India.  Those  who  arc  of  oiiiniftn  that  Arabia  or  Africa  is  meant, 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  very  straugc  reasoning.  As  the  bliips 
which  brought  the  got<:l  are  said  also  to  have  brought  ivory,  the 
almug  tree,  apes,  and  [»eato<:lcs  ;  and  as  |KMcocks  .irc  not  found  iii 
Arabia  or  Africa,  it  has  been  said  thai  the  word  In  ihc  Hebrew  which 
is  rendered  pcarorlt,  means  rather  ]iarroL  But  this  word  iukht,  ts 
evidently  the  same  as  the  Tamil  word  toka^  which  means  "  peacock," 
a!it>cing  (iiNiiatus,  from  the  reniarkahli:  tail  which  distinguishes  the 
bird.  Those  who  believe  Ophir  to  mean  Arabia  have,  in  the  first 
place,  lo  disregard  the  authority  of  Joscphvis.  who  distinctly  stales 
thai  it  W.1S  a  p.irl  of  India  :  and  5itipi>ort  their  view  by  referring  |o 
Genesis  x,  11),  where  Ophir  is  5aid  to  be  a  son  of  Joktan,  or  Kahlan, 
the  iuicesior  uf  the  Arabs;  for  whirh  see  the  genealogical  table  in 
Sales's  Koran.  But  may  nul  Ophir,  or  one  of  hia  descendants,  have 
migrated  to  India,  and  so  have  given  IiLs  name  lu  that  part  where  the 
Arab  colony  settled?  Kc  llial,  howLvcr,  as  it  may,  it  may  welt  be 
asked  when;  arc  the  mines  in  Arabia  which  could  have  supplied  tiie 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  wliith  w.is  brought  annially  to  Solomon? 
If  it  be  alleged  that  Ophir  ivas  an  Arabian  emporium,'  to  which  gold 
was  brought  from  some  other  region,  then  eadit  quasiio,  for  that 
region  w;is  no  doubt  India.  Probably,  had  it  been  known  that  there 
were  enormous  mines  in  India,  close  to  the  Malabar  coast,  between 
which  and  Arabia  tratlie  has  been  carried  on  from  time  iinniemoiiiU, 
no  discussion  regarding  (Jphir  would  have  arisen,  but  it  would  at 
once  have  been  admltlerl  that  the  gold  brought  to  Solomon  came 
(htm  those  mines.  We  shall  come  to  this  point  presently,  Init  let  us 
/irst  consider  w/ut   sort  of   mines  those  must  have  been  whu 
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remarkable  point  is  ihal  the  tribute  was  paid  in  p  Id-dust,  vhi^ 
could  hardly  have  been  collected  cxtcirt  from  gold-fields.  "    - 

Coming  now  to  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  we  find   in  bis 
"Historia  Naturalis,"  vL  19,  published  77  a.d.  :  "  Of  all  the  regioo* 
of  India,  the  Dardcnian  countrj-  is  most  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  the 
Sclian  in  silver."    It  has  been  argued  by  some  thai  the  gold  in 
India  was  accumulated  by  coron>erce,  and  a  passage  in  Pliny,  vi. 
83,  has  been  referred  to  in  corroboration  of  that  view,  where  it  ia 
said  :  "  Digna  ren  est !  nullo  anno  minus  Ft.  S.  DL.  imiierii  nostri 
exhaurienie  India,  et  merces  remittente  quie  apud  nos  ccntiiplii-aio 
veneant"     But  Pliny  had  already  spoken  of  the  gold  and  sOver 
mines  of  fndia,  and  not  to  insist  on  his  having  done  so.  we  niny  w«B 
exclaim,  what  a  commerce  must  that  have  been  which  would  adndt 
of  the  enormo^js  exportation  of  gold  which  India  sent  to  Solomon 
and  as  tribute  to  Persia,  ar;l  subsequently  yielded  to  its  Afghan  and 
Persian  invaders  I     But  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  but   the 
merest  conjecture  to  sht  iv  that  the  balance  of  trade,  if  it  was  from 
lime  to  time  in  favour  ol  India,  as  Pliny  alleges  in  the  passage  jusi 
quoted,  was  paid  in  gold.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  Rome 
paid  the  balance  in  silver,  for  Pliny  himself  tells  us  that  364  years 
after  Rome  was  founded,  the  whole  amount  of  gold  ilicre  did  not 
exceed  3,000  pounds,  and  thai  671  years  after  it  was  founded,  aU 
the  gold  in  the  temples   and    shrines  did  not  exceed    13,000  lbs. 
weight.     Sylla,  indeed,  caused  to  be  carried  in  his  triumphal   jiro-' 
cession,  15,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  but  up  to  the  time  that  Pliny 
wrote,  there  never  was  that  abundance  of  gold  in  Rome  as  could 
have  supplied  any  considerable  portion  of  those  millions  which  we 
have  iKcn  India  U'as  pouring  forth  into  other  countries  for  a  thousand 
year*  before  the  Christian  era.    Had  vast  sums  been  transmitted  from 
Europe  to  India  in  gold,  it  is  ceruin  that  there  would  have  be«n 
continual  discoveries  of  European  gold  coin  in  Hindusinn.     A  few 
coins  have,  indeed,  been  found,  but,  taken  altogether,  their  valoe 
amounts  to  something  very  considerable.    Thu9,**tn  1787,3  peasant, 
who  was  ploughing  near  Nellilr,  found  his  plough  stoppctl  by  some 
brickwork.     On  digging  at  the  spot  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hindu  temple,  and  from  beneath  the  masonry  he  took  out 
a  pot  containing  Roman  ctnns  and  medals  of  the  znd  century  A.D, 
These  he  sold  as  old  gold  ;  and  the  larger  number  were  melted 
down,  but  about  thirty  were  saved  from  the  fusing  operation.    They 
were  all  of  the  purest  geld,  and   many  of  them  quite  fresh  and 
beaudfuL    Some,  however,  were  defaced  and  )>erforated,  as  if  they 
had  been  worn  m  ornaments.     Most  of  them  were  of  the  time  of 
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Trajan,  Adnan,  and  Faustina."  (See  Murray's  '*  Handbook  of 
Madras,"  p.  49).  It  is  also  true  that  within  the  last  &fty  years 
Venetian  sequins  could  be  purchased  in  the  bazars  of  Western 
India,  and  were  generally  bought  to  be  inched  down  and  made 
into  ornaments  for  women.  But  all  these,  and  the  Roman  gold 
coins  vhich  h&ye  been  found  in  India,  would  certainly  not  make  np 
the  sum  of  j^too,ooo.  Rut  why  resort  to  wild  and  unreasonable 
cxinjectures  to  account  for  the  abundance  of  gold  in  India  -when 
there  is  tiie  most  irrefragable  testimony  as  to  llic  source  from  which 
it  came  ?  This  source  wc  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out.  But  first 
let  us  mention  an  Inscription  which  carries  down  to  the  i  ith  century 
A.D.  proof  of  the  vast  quantities  of  f^>1d  existing  in  India,  This 
Inscription  wras  round  the  base  of  the  great  Temple  at  Tanjur,  and 
would,  if  written  out  in  a  straight  line,  extend  perhaps  the  length  ot 
a  mile,  and  the  translation  would  fill  a  thick  quarto  volume.  This 
Inscription,  written  in  an  obsolete  and  difficult  character,  lias  been 
deciphered  by  the  learned  Dr.  BumcU,  and  in  n  little  pamphlet 
printed  by  him  on  the  nth  November,  1877,  and  called  "The 
Great  Temple  of  Tanjore,"  he  thus  speaks  of  it :  *'  Nearly  all  these 
inscriptions — tlicre  are  only  two  or  three  of  a  later  date— belong  to 
the  reign  of  Vira-COIa,  or  from  io6.(  A.a  to  1114.  During  the 
Tcign  of  his  fattier,  Kaja-raja,  the  Cola  power  recovered  from  tlic 
defeats  it  had  suA'ered  from  the  kings  of  the  Deccan,  and,  beginnir 
with  a  conquest  of  the  Telugu  sea-coast,  it  «oon  became  an  objt 
of  alarm  10  the  kings  of  the  North.  Five  of  these  formed  a  con- 
federacy and  were  defeated.  The  Colas  tlien  conquered  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  IJcccah,  but  tn\-aded  Hengal  and  Oude,  and 
reduted  ihc  kingdom  of  Ceylon  to  a  miserable  state.  The  whole  of.* 
India,  which  in  the  iiih  cemur)-  remained  subject  to  Hindoo  kingSf 
then  berjunc  subject  to  Vua-Cola,  and  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  the 
greatest  Hindoo  king  known  to  history-.  As  these  inscriptions  statc^' 
he  did  not  spare  tlic  kings  he  conquered,  .ind  the  enormous  pltuidc 
whicJi  he  gained  became  the  chief  means  of  building  and  cndov 
the  great  temples  of  the  South.  Bui  his  conquests  cost  the  Uindc 
a  hca^y  price  in  the  cnil  ;  his  kingdom  soon  fell  to  |>ircu3,  and  b]|| 
the  middle  of  the  neU  century  it  had  became  so  insignificant  that] 
the  Singh:dese,  who  had  already  shaken  off  the  Cola  yoke,  ini 
the  Tamil  country.  The  vanquished  and  plundered  Kindool 
kingdoms  of  the  Oeccan  and  the  North  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
advancing  Muliammadans,  and  in  1310  they  conquered  the  whole 
Tamil  country,  and  esublished  a  MulianiinidxD  dynasty  at  Madura^l 
which  lasted  for  about  sixty  yRini.      Thus  all  the  spoils  oC  ^\u&^«.' 
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came  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Muhnminailans  aUnosi  in  a  day,  anc 
were  tnken  (o  Delhi.  The  full  imporlance  in  Indian  history  of 
Vira-Cola's  retga  is  only  to  be  gatheied  from  this  inscription,  but  it 
contains  other  infurmatioti  alsu  of  great  value.  It  proves,  t^.^  that 
in  the  ijth  century  gold  was  the  most  common  precious  meul  in 
India,  and  stupendous  qiunltCies  of  it  are  mentioned  here.  Silver* 
on  the  other  hand,  is  IittLc  nu-iilioncd,  ar\d  It  thus  apjiears  that  the 
present  state  of  things,  whi<:h  is  exactly  the  rcversf,  was  only 
brought  about  by  the  I'oriiiguese  in  the  i6th  century.  These 
inscriptions  will  also  throw  taut  h  light  on  the  liibLury  and  geography 
of  India  in  the  i  nh  cenliiry,  of  which  we  at  present  know  so  little 
and  also  on  the  coiislilution  of  the  village  communities,  a  subject 
that  is  now  of  deep  interest  to  the  students  of  customs  and  com- 
parative jurisprudence." 

We  must  wail  until  the  translation  of  this  extraordinary  Inscrip- 
tion is  published  to  ascertain  whether  the  "siui^cndotis  quantities  of 
gold"  of  which  it  speaks  are  declared  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
mines  which  exist  in  the  country  then  subject  to  the  Riij;!  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Inscription.  But  even  if  no  such  mention  should 
be  found,  there  is  the  fact  tliat  the  mines  belonged  to  him,  and  that 
they  were  im(|uestionably  being  worked  at  the  very  time  he  caused 
the  Inscription  to  be  made.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the  Wynid 
country,  at  the  distance  of  about  loo  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Tanjiir. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  wiih  regard  to  these  mines  is  ihai  they 
have  l>een  extensively  worked  from  a  very  amieni  lime.  In  iSja 
Mr.  Nicholson,  an  olRcer  who  was  directed  to  make  inquiries 
regarding  them,  reporlcd  that  "the  whole  of  the  lower  slopes  of  llic 
\Vyn;id  liill  ranyes  were  mined  throughout."  It  was  subset jiiently 
ascertained  <see  the  Madras  Mail  of  jmMi  17,  1875J  that  in  ilie 
neighbourhood  of  IX-vala,  in  the  same  district,  there  was  not  a  hillside 
to  whicit  water  could  be  turned  where  the  whole  surface  soil  had  not 
been  washed  away  ;  evcrj'  stream  had  been  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  the  bottom  washed  out.  Every  reel  iiad  been  prospected,  and 
the  underlie,  where  ca.iily  got  at,  turned  over.  Mr.  O.  Vegler,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  mines,  reported  on 
November  22,  1877,  that  there  ajipeared  to  be  no  limit  of  the  cxtait 
of  these  vrorkines  both  ancient  and  modcnv,  and  \h«X  Vvc  oVi*&cvcU 
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he  discovered  »  complete  chain  or  pits  extcnde<L  on  sets  of  triangles, 
comprising  twenty-seven  sh&fts  in  all,  these  workings  being  of  some 
age,  and  no  doubt  of  greatMepth,  though  as  all  old  shafts  are  apt  to 
611  11];^  iheir  real  depths  are  necessarily  a  matter  of  \yaii  speculation. 
From  all  this  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  sound  system  of 
mining  ivas  followed  in  those  days,  and  that,  considering  the  absence 
of  s<ieni;e  and  tiK-  wjnt  of  application  of  improved  machioery,  the 
intelligence  of  the  miners  of  that  date  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  could  only  have  been  arrivc<l  at  by  years  and  generations  of 
application  to  mining  pursuits.  'I'lie^ic  undent  miners  sank  rows  of 
triple  shafts  along  the  reeff;>  one  shaft  for  drawing  u|)  material, 
anotlier  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  miners,  and  a  third  for 
ventilation  and  unwatering,  serving  as  a  sump,  and  .ilways  deeper 
than  the  workings,  and  the  workings  trere  carried  in  lioncytombed 
cliambers  to  each  side  of  ihc  line  of  pits.  Without  doubt  tlie 
ancient  miners  used  underground  lire  to  break  up  the  lodes  or  reefs : 
the  third  shaft  here  played  an  im|K>rtant  part  in  su))i>lying  the 
necessary  air  for  combustion,  and  the  sump  allowed  the  water  to 
settle  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  burning.  This  underground 
burning  is  practised  now  in  (icrmany  and  other  countries.  In  the 
Wynid  they  evidently  worked  the  chain  of  pits  and  line  of  operations 
up  the  slope  so  as  to  facilitate  drainage  and  the  ascension  of  smoke. 
After  opening  out  suflicieiit  ground  they  filled  in  the  fuel,  and 
lighting  the  tirt-s,  left  the  mines  till  combustion  was  completed,  and 
they  then  found  much  of  the  reef  broken  up  and  easily  removed. 
The  p)Tilcs  contained  in  tlie  veinstone  would  sustain  combustion, 
and  considerably  tend  to  break  up  the  stone.  On  securing  the 
quartz  at  surface  it  was  evidently  spallcd,  tlint  is,  broken  by  ttie  band 
into  small  pieces,  and  the  poor  stone  rejected,  as  is  now  done  in 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  and  then  again  calcined  in  order  to 
decompose  tlie  pyrites  a-nd  finally  crushed,  probably  by  means  of 
large  hard  stones  in  cavities  in  stone  hedding.  It  >vas  then  washed, 
and  if  mercury  was  jirocumble  in  those  days,  amalgamated  with  h. 
Evidently  the  inducement  must  have  been  great  to  have  caitscd  such 
extensive  and  well-organised  works  to  be  carried  ouL  Now  the 
anticiuity  of  these  workings  is  established  in  the  first  place  by  their 
skilful  organisation,  which  could  have  been  arrived  at  only  after  the 
ex|>erience  of  centuries,  for  there  were  no  scientific  books,  no 
lectures,  no  School  of  Mines  to  instruct  the  workers  of  those  days — 
nothmg,  in  short,  but  the  results  of  experience  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  to  teach  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  age  of  the  workings 
is  shown  by  their  vast  extcnL 
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In  many  places  numbers  of  funnelled  depressions  occur,  which 
are  evidently  shafts  which  have  crumbled  in.  In  these  places  vast 
heaps  of  commimited  <nianr  fragmems  exist  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  minc-stonc.  Along  the  beds  of  streams  enormous  quantities  of 
broken  quartz  are  found,  brought  evidently  by  the  old  miners  to  b« 
washed.  On  one  of  the  escarpments  Mr.  Minchin  drove  an  adit, 
and  cut  into  extensive  old  workings,  and  the  reef  n-hose  outcrop  did 
not  show  at  the  surface,  here  contained  vcrj-  massive  aurifennts 
■pyiites;  At  the  place  called  Bear  and  Korambar  a  gully  has  been 
removed  away  bodily  by  ancient  miners,  and  Mr.  Minchin  uncovered 
numeroiis  old  workings  on  either  side,  and  here  fire  has  e^'ideutly 
been  much  used.  At  Richmond  Mr.  Paylen  prospected  to  Ae  west 
of  the  reef  on  low  ground,  and  discovered  a  vast  extent  of  com- 
minuted fragments  of  (juaru.  obtained  by  ihc  underground  working 
of  ancient  miners.  Here  he  observed  the  system  of  washing,  gutters 
being  placed  in  stages  and  then  flushed  with  water.  The  face  of 
each  siagc  was  built  up  with  6tone  of  the  locality,  with  granite,  or 
other  material. 

The  descendants  of  the  ancient  miners  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  Korambars,  a  tn'lK-  which  inhabits  part  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and 
have  spread  into  the  Wyndd.  TKey  are  a  most  Intelliganl  set  of  men, 
and  bytheir  stature  and  countenancearc  shown  tobcf^ir  superior  to  the 
native  Indians  generally  met  with.  They  carry  on  mining  opcnliot»to 
the  present  day,  but  having  no  longer  the  support  of  the  Government 
to  lall  back  upon,  and  to  supply  them  with  money  in  imfa^-ourable 

,  seasons,  do  not  work  with  the  energy  and  sticcefK  of  ancient  timet. 
Still,  they  show  much  intelligence  in  their  manner  of  working,  whick 
must  have  been  inherited;  ami  there  ran  be  no  doubt  thatlbelr 
method  of  assaying  ore.  of  burning  before  washing,  and  of  sluicing, 
must  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  distant  times  by  their 
ancestors,  generation  after  generation.  If  an  individual  Konunbar 
should  make  a  hicky  tind,  the  whole  tribe  will  set  to  work  on  the  reef 
until  the  whole  of  the  rich  stone  is  worked  out.  Thus  a  gang  of 
Korambars  in  1870  obtained  between  3,000  and  j.ooo  nipces. 

I  they  have  no  machinery,  a  man  cannot  crush  more  than  10  or  i 
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material,  granite,  Tor  example,  using  as  a  pestle  another  stone  or  a  piece 

of  wood  shod  with  iron.    They  Iheo  wash  the  crushed  substance  in  a 

circularbowl  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  until  all  except  a[vcr>- small 

1      residue,  usually  of  pyrites  and  gold,  is  removed.     Vanning  motion  is 

■  then  applied,  and  the  gold  separates  and  is  taken  up  with  mercury,  of 
"  which  vcr>'  litlk  is  used,  never  a  superfluous  ipianlity.  The  Korambar 

in  the  hand-washing  of  the  pulverised  stones  gives  the  wooden  bowl 

■  a  lotaiy  motion,  and  thus  the  lighter  jmrticles  are  carried  up  the 
sloping  side  and  washed  over  the  tim.  The  principle  is  identical  with 
Bazin's  new  washer,  and  it  is  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  but  little 

I   residue  is  left,  that  the  tnic  vanning  motion  is  resorted  lo. 
Xow  with  regard  to  these  operations  of  (he  Korambars,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  in  some  points   they  display  very  consJdemble 
acumen.     Thus  it  is  only  very  lately  that  calcining  the  stone  was 
_    thouglit  of  by  KuropeaDS,   though   it  has  been   practised   by  the 
I   Korambars  from    time  immemorial ;   and  this  clearly  shows  the 
length  of  time  the  tribe  must  have  iiccn  employed  in  mining  opera- 

ttions. 
Here  for  a  moment  it  may  be  permitted  to  digress  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  adopted  in  India  for  separating  silver  from  gold  in 
tlie  time  of  Akbar.    This  process  shows  how  taiefully  the  subject  of 

■  the  refinerrvent  of  metals  had  been  studied.    The  process  is  described 

■  in  the  Sih  'Aiin,  at  p.  25  of  Ulachmann's  translation,  in  which  are  a 
few  errors,  natural  enough  where  the  translator  wns  not  a  metal- 
lurgist It  is  said  that  "  the  composition  of  gold  and  silver  is 
melted  six  times ;  tliree  times  with  copper,  and  three  times  with 
sulphur.  For  ever)-  tolah  of  the  alloy  Ihey  take  a  tnashah  of  cop[)er, 
and  a  mashahsand  3  surkhg  of  sulphur.  Hrst  they  melt  it  with  copi>cr, 
and  then  lA-ith  sulphur.  If  the  alloy  be  of  too  tolahs  weight,  the 
100  mishahs  of  copper  arc  employed  as  fdlows  : — Ihcy  first  melt  50 
nuUhahs  with  it,  and  then  twice  again  25  mdshahs.  The  sulphur  is 
used  in  umilar  projrartions.    After  reducing  the  gold  and  silver  to 

■  small  bits,  they  mix  it  with  50  mAshabs  of  copper  and  melt  it  in  a 
crucible.  They  have  near  at  hand  a  vessel  full  of  cold  water,  on 
the  surface  of  which  is  laid  a  broomlikc  bundle  of  hay.     U|X>n  it 

■  they  pour  the  melted  metal,  and  prevent  it,  by  stirring  it  uith  a 
W   stick,  from  forming  into  a  mass.    Then  haiing  again  melted  these 

bits,  after  mixing  them  with,  not  the  remaining  copper  (as  Btachmann 
translates  it),  Lut  with  lialf  the  other  ingredient,  that  is  the  sulphur 
in  a  crucible  (not  as  Blachmonn  has  it),  they  set  it  to  cool  in  the 
shade,  but,  and  putting  it  in  the  lire,  wlien  it  melts  they  take  it  off 
and  set  it  to  coot  in  the  shade  :  and  for  every  tolaK  ot  >!«& 
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2  mishahs  and  2  surkhs  nf  stilpluir  arc  used,  />.,  at  the  rale  of  (nol 
one  aiid  une-liair  qiiarler  scr,as  tilachmann  translates)  but  at  ^ths  <)f 
a  ser  per  100  tolahs.  When  it  has  been  tliiec  times  melted  in  this 
manner,  there  apfjeors  on  the  surface  a  whitish  kind  of  ashes,  which 
is  stiver  (thus  far  Blachmann)  (hat  has  been  separated  in  this  fonu. 
This  is  taken  0IT  and  kept  separate  ;  and  its  process  sliaU  hereafter  ■ 
be  cxpLiincd.  X^Tien  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  has  ihiis  been 
subjected  lo  three  fires  for  the  co])|>er  and  three  for  the  sulphur,  the 
solid  part  left  is  the  f;i)ld.  In  the  language  of  the  Punjiib  this  gold 
is  called  /w'/,  whilst  about  DihH  il  is  termed /////i//.  If  the  mixture 
contained  nmdi  jjuld  it  generally  turns  uut  tu  be  of  b^  ItJM,  but  it  is 
olien  only  5  and  even  -(. 

"  In  order  to  refine  this  goUl,  one  of  the  following  methods  must 
be  used  :  Either  they  mix  50  tolahs  of  this  with  400  tolahs  of  pure 
gold,  and  refine  il  hy  the  Pahni  process  (/>.  with  salt),  or  else  they 
use  the  Alom  {without  salt)  process.  Kor  the  latter  they  moke  a  ^ 
mixture  of  two  pans  of  wild  cow-dung  (dunj^  uf  the  wild  cow)  and  H 
one  part  of  saltpetre.  Having  then  cast  the  aforesaid  pinjar  mio 
ingots,  they  make  it  into  plates,  none  of  which  ought  to  be  lighter 
than  1^  tolah,  but  a  little  broader  thaji  those  which  they  make  in 
the  Ai'/fwr  process.  Then  having  bcsmeaied  them  wiih  sesame  oil, 
they  do  not  strew  the  above  mixture  over  ihem  (as  Blachmann  iraiu> 
lates),  but  they  cover  ihcm  over  with  the  mixture,  giving  them  far 
eveiy  covering  two  gentle  fires.  This  operation  ihcy  repeat  three  or 
four  timcK,  and  if  ihey  want  the  metal  very  pure,  ihey  repeat  the 
process  till  it  comes  up  lo  tj  bAti." 

The  mistake!)  which  arc  here  noticed  were  thus  discovered.  Pr. 
Percy  tried  the  process  a^  describcl  by  that  translator,  and  found  it 
failed.  Ifelhcn  mentioned  the  nrcurkisinnrc  to  Mirza  Mahdi  Kh^n, 
a  young  Indian  gentleman  who  is  studying  mining  in  England,  and 
has  lately  i^asscd  a  brilliant  ciiaminntion  and  1>ecome  an  Associate. 
This  gentleman  [loinied  out  the  mistakes,  and  the  process,  being 
then  tried  aCresli  with  tliese  corrections,  turned  out  successful. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  the  process  now  adopted  in 
England  as  the  simplest  and  most  economical,  for  there  are  five 
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grey  powder  is  then  precipitaleU,  lli«  copi>er  having  replai'ed  ihe 
uher. 

And  now  to  recapitulate.  It  has  been  shown  on  the  indisputable 
authorily  of  Scripture  that  gold  in  such  \-A»t  quantities  as  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  (he  produce  of  Ihe  Australbn  or  AmericaTi  mines 
was  brought  (o  Jtidiea  during  Solomon's  reign,  (hat  is  t.ooo  years 
before  (he  Christian  era,  from  some  countiy  reached  by  vessels 
descending  the  Retl  Sea,  and  whirl;  brought  also  from  tint  coimiry 
kilver,  clcphunt&'  tectli,  apes,  peacocks,  and  aliiiug  trevs,  tilings  which 

lleclively  were  to  lie  procured  in  India  alone.  'Hint  India  n-as 
intended,  is  funher  shon-n  by  lh<:  word  for  "  ]>cacock  "  being  aTaniil 
word  ;  and  by  the  great  protKibility  ihat  the  Jews  translated  almu^, 
"coral,"  from  the  resemblance  of  coral  tn  colour  to  the  red 
undal-nood,  which  on  other  ac<.<.--.iiits  is  gcuerally  adinlllcd  to  be  the 
wood  referred  to  Jl  has  been  furdier  shown  from  the  Rimayaija, 
Ihe  moKl  ancient  Hindu  poem,  llut  India  about  the  time  of  Solomon 
abounded  in  gold.  This  abundiince  a  few  centuries  later  is  confirmed 
by  the  distinct  declaralion  of  Herfnlotus  that  India,  the  twentieth 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  Kinptre.  paid  llic  largest  tribute  of  all  the 
countries  subject  to  Persia,  and  {uid  it  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
a  million  annually  in  gold-dust.  It  has  been  next  shown  from  the 
writings  of  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  "  Natural  History  "  was  published 
scvcnty-scven  years  afler  the  Christian  era,  that  India  was  believed 
at  that  period  to  possess  both  gold  and  silver  mines.  Further, 
numcroiM  [u.s.sages  from  Oriental  writers  have  liecn  cited,  to  show 
that  from  the  1  ith  to  the  ijlh  century  s.v.  immense  c|(inntities  of 
gold  were  collected  by  the  Mubanunadan  armies  from  India,  and 
especially  from  the  Dakhan  or  southern  portion  of  Ihat  cuunlry. 
The  existence  of  gold  in  stupendous  quantities  in  this  part  of  [ndia, 
in  the  nth  and  i2ih  centuries,  is  further  confinned  by  an  Inscrip- 
tion of  prodigiau.s  length  in  one  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  ihe 
H  indils  of  contemporary  date.  Subsequent  histories  sliuw  Ihat  a  vast 
amount  of  this  gold  was  carried  away  by  the  Muslim  conquerors  (o 
Dihli,  aivd  there  is  undoubted  evidence  lo  show  ihat  in  the  iSth 
c«niury  NAdir  Sh;ih  seized  on  millions  of  that  wealth — part  gold  and 

ilvcr — and  took  il  with  him  on  his  return  lo  Persia.  I.jistly,  there 
is  the  poettive  fact  that  gold-fields  of  vast  extent  siill  exist  in  the 
Wynad  country,  thai  is  in  the  Western  Ohjits  near  the  Malabar  coosi, 
in  (he  very  locality  where  Pliny  and  other  classical  writers  had  placed 
them  (sec  Pliny,  H.  N.,  vl  20,  and  Hecren,  vol.  iii.,  p.  365.  noleX 
Careful  examinations,  made  by  sdentific  persons  deputed  for  thit 

uty,  prove  that  these  gold  mines  have  been  worked  for  ages,  and  v«^ 
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such  an  extent  that  "the  whole  surface  or  the  land  has  been  dcDuded 
of  its  gold  by  humari  action."  The  coincidence  of  all  these  authori- 
ties in  different  ages  caii  hardly  fail  to  prove  to  demonstration  that 
the  mines  in  the  Wynrid  and  the  adjacent  country  were  the  chief 
source  of  this  profusion  of  gold  which  existed  in  India,  and  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  countrj-.  Some  gold  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  olJlaiticd  by  conmieTcial  iransaciiuns,  as  from  the  Golden 
Cliersonesus,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  and  the  Periplus,  was 
the  most  distant  country  cast  (see  Vincent's  "  Commerce  of  tlie 
Ancients,"  vol.  ii.,  ]>.  610).  "  But  Ptolemy  has  two  provinces— one 
of  gold  and  one  of  silver— before  he  arrived  at  the  Chersonese ;  and 
if  his  Kirrkadia  be  Arracan,  those  pro^-inces  must  be  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ava,  above  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  his  airaugeinents. 
All  tliis  mention  of  gold  would  surely  dicect  us  to  some  conclusion 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  country ;  and  it  docs  seem  very 
probable  that  both  the  wealth  and  ostentatious  dispiay  of  it  in  Ava, 
Pcgvi,  and  Siam,  may  well  have  given  rise  to  the  report  which 
attribiHed  so  large  a  share  of  ihe  precious  metals  to  this  great 
peninsula.  The  glor)-  of  Pt"gu  ami  Siam  has  sunk  under  the  ascen- 
dant of  Ava  ;  but  in  all  these  Courts,  tlie  exhibition  of  gold  in  thett 
temples,  public  buildings,  gaile>s,  habits  and  decorations  of  ev«y 
kind,  was,  while  they  existed,  the  summit  of  Oricnlal  pomp,  as  it 
coniimies  in  Ava  to  the  present  time  ;  and  if  we  should  decide  to 
carry  ihe  silver  metropolis  of  Jebaddoo  to  Sumatra,  the  splendour  of 
Acheen,  in  its  better  days,  would  bear  its  proportion  to  the  gold  of 
Ava."  So  writes  Dean  Vincent,  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  leaves 
it  extremely  uncertain  where  this  (ioldcn  Chersonese  really  wasu 
Moreover,  granting  that  it  may  have  been  where  he  is  inclined  to 
place  it ;  and  assuming  that  it  was  as  productive  ot  gold  as  is 
represented,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any  great  amount  of 
it  was  brought  to  India.  As  a  matter  of  conjcclnre  it  may  be  said 
that  commerce  would  bring  some  of  its  gold  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  gold  may  have  been  similarly  brought  from  Ceylon  and 
Other  countries,  but  the  fact  remains  incontestable  chat  the  chief 
source  of  Indian  gold  was  the  mines  in  India  itself,  as  shown  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  mines  in  Wynid  have  been  worked.  If  it  is 
allowable  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  it  might  be  (airly  supposed  that 
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"before  the  ChristiRn  era,  and  the  temple  of  Chcdambaram  was  pro- 
bably built  about  471  A. IV,  and  at  both  these  places  there  were  so 
many  ancient  legunds  abaut  gold  as  would  well  beseem  the  localities 
aidjoining  gold-Selds.  Thus,  at  Madura  there  is  the  tank  of  the 
golden  lilies,  and  there  are  the  sixty-fuur  miracles  of  Shiva,  which  arc 
depicted  over  ttie  walls  of  the  temple,  and  are  called  the  stories  of 
the  Golden  Lingam.  The  first  of  these  stories  regards  the  crevtion 
of  a  golden  shrine  over  this  Ungara,  gorgeous  with  precious  stones, 
and  containing  eight  figures  of  elephants,  thirty-two  of  lions,  and 
fiixty-fourofcelestial  messengers,  all  of  gold,  lu  the  fonytbirtl  <^tory 
Shiva,  «r  Puudaneshwar,  a*  he  is  here  called,  presents  the  musician 
of  the  fagoda  with  a  thick  pLitc  of  pure  gold  on  which  lie  might 
stand  above  the  water  that  covered  the  floor  of  the  Pagoda.  In  the 
solid  rock  which  fiM'ms  the  side  of  what  is  called  Sundara  Pandya's 
temple,  it  is  said  tlut  that  king  made  his  flag  fly  in  the  golden 
mountain,  and  that  he  took  from  ihe  Chola  king  his  crown  of  pure 
gold  and  anointed  himself  in  the  Hall  at  Agiraltali,  surrounded  with 
golden  walls,  and  visited  the  god  Nateshwar  in  the  Kanaka  Sabbd, 
or  Hall  of  Gold.  The  Kanaka  SibhA,  or  Hall  oftJold,  at  Chedom- 
barani,  is  constantly  mentioned  in  books  and  inscriptions,  and  the 
circumstance  that  three  thousand  high  caste  Brahmins  migrated  to 
Chcdambaram  from  Bengal  alraut  the  time  when  the  temple  there 
was  fuiit  erected  leads  naturally  to  the  inference  that  they  were 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  wealth.  These  golden  l^ends  lead  to  the 
verj*  plausible  inference  that  the  gold-fields  of  the  South  were  well 
known  in  those  ancient  times,  .tnd  they  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
vented if  there  had  not  been  a  bruiting  abroad  of  the  rich  harvest 
that  was  being  gathered  from  those  6elds. 

But  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  supposing  all  that  has  been 
said  regarding  these  Indian  gold-fields  to  be  true.  Cut  fiona  now, 
when  they  have  been  worked  out  with  so  much  care  that  perhaps  no 
more  gold  remains  to  be  extracted  ?  The  answer  10  this  question  is 
at  hand,  There  is  evidence  that  2,000  feet  at  least  have  been  re- 
moved by  time  from  the  present  land  surface,  and  as  that  no  doubt 
held  upper  lodes  or  reefs,  and  the  higher  position  of  present  reefs,  it 
may  be  expected  that  these  reefs  will  continue  in  the  present  groimd 
to  great  depth,  and  that  parallel  lodes  exist  more  profoundly  sttil. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  rich  suifece  finds  in  AustraUa 
fiiiled.  the  true  remunerative  and  lasting  operations  in  quartz 
mining  set  in,  and  this  now  gives  employment  in  Australia  to 
thousands  of  workmen,  and  forms  the  roost  impoitarA  vcA\i.v«'^  ^ 
that  coloDy.    Owing  to  the  absence  ot  piovw  mw5t\mt'rj»'i^«.'«fl».'Wfc 
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who  hnve  hitherto  worked  in  llie  \Vya;id  tounlry  have  left  a  ^-art 
amount  of  quartz  uiilouched  ;  and  though  they  have  removed  all  the 
sutface  gold,  and  much  of  that  which  existed  down  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  fceC,  ihcy  have  in  no  case  gone  lowtr  than  that,  and  of 
course  have  left  a  vast  ^lore  which  h'cs  below  that  point.  Ivtr.  R. 
Brongh  Smyth,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  Australia,  aod 
is  a  most  competent  mining  engini'cr,  reported  to  (he  Government  off 
Madras,  under  date  die  stii  of  Nuvcmber,  i8;S,  thai  on  the  lyth  of« 
October  gold  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  a  t|uartz  vem  about 
thirty  chains  S.E.  from  the  Alpha  Mill  in  Devila,  near  an  adit 
known  as  Wright's  Level.  "  The  siniciurc  of  the  reef  at  Ihc  point 
where  the  '  run '  of  gold  occurs  is  ncariy  N.  and  S.,  and  the  vein  dips 
rather  rajiidty  lo  the  caRt.  The  average  ihiekncss  of  the  vein  ii 
about  four  fcei,  and  throughout  a  thickness  is  found  of  two  feet  or 
more.  The  stone  is  veined  and  seamed  with  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
derived  mainly  from  the  tiecom|K)sition  of  p)Titcs,  Fine  gold  is 
disMmiixaled  throughout  the  blocks  of  stone  whicJi  have  been  taken 
out,  and  it  occurs  also  in  well-defined  layers  associated  ttith  the  ores 
of  iron.  When  the  blocks  are  hroken,  jagged  pieces  of  goUl  are 
seen,  and  thin  leaf-like  forms  are  found  in  some  parts.  The  yields 
of  gold  from  the  btune  obtained  at  this  spot  are  as  folloivs : — where 
no  gold  is  visible,  1 1  dwts.  6  grs.,  up  to  3  o^s.  1 6  dwts,  i  '6  gr.  per 
ton  of  2,240  lbs. :  where  a  little  gold  is  seen,  5602s.  13  dwts.  19-5  gr». 
per  ton;  and  where  gold  is  plainly  visible  in  the  stone,  304  0£s. 
11  dwts.  16-7  grs.  At  another  place  called  the  Cavern  RceC 
pyritous  quartz  w;is  found  which  yielded  4  02s.  1 9  duts.  3  grs.  per 
ton."*  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  atUls  :— ''It  may  lie  regarded  as  certain 
that  an  area  measuring  twenty-live  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
thirteen  miles  from  north  to  south — three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
square  miles — is  intersected  by  quartz  veins  in  (his  district  (Ucvila) 
alone-  But  beyond  this  district,  and  probably  the  whole  way  to  the 
N'ilgiri  mountains,  and  in  parts  of  those  mountains,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  auriferous  cpian^  will  be  found.  The  prospecting,  however,  and 
careful  examination  of  bo  large  a  tract  necessarily  takes  time."  Mr, 
Brough  Smyth,  with  praiseworthy  caution,  is  for  the-present  devoting 
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done  some  work,  but  had  never  obtained  more  encouraging  results 
than  19  dwts.  az  gn.  per  ton.  The  machinery  of  the  company  was 
defective,  and  the  engine  nc*-er  worked  up  lo  the  power  staled 
{15-horsc  power),  and  •'complete  extraction  w.is  not  effected  In  the 
piiU-criscr,  or,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called,  amalgamating 
pulveriser,  for  much  fioat-gold  and  gold  associated  with  milphides, 
which  ought  lo  liave  been  taken  up  by  the  niercur)-,  passed  away 
with  the  slime."  Hereafter  better  mat.hinciy  will  be  employed,  and, 
instead  of  fuel,  which  is  liable  to  deterioration  in  such  a  climate  as 
Wynid,  no  doubt  walcr-powcr,  where  i-ractJcablc,  will  be  used. 

After  completing  his  report  of  the  Alpha  Mine  and  works,  Mr. 
Brough  Smyth  surveyed  the  Richmond,  Eliiabeth,  Downham,  Provi- 
dent, Trevelyan,  Dingley  Dell,  and  Needle  Rock  pro])erties.  He 
also  examined  and  delineated  on  the  maps  reefs  and  native  workings 
on  the  Sandlmrst  and  tilenrock  estates.  He  found  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  called  Little  Hudish  Mount,  north  of  the  (Jlcnrock  baogU, 
many  deep  pits,  perpendicular  for  some  feet,  and  then  continued 
downward  to  tlie  underlie  of  the  reef.  These  workings  are  traceable 
by  deep  excavations  and  adits  quite  lo  the  base  of  the  hill,  where,  in 
a  swampy  spot,  heavy  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found,  (^n  the 
Sandliurst  estate  iit  a  large  outcrop  of  quartz  in  the  midst  of  native 
wwkings  which  arc  a  sufiicicnt  proof  that  gold  will  be  found  there. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  a  vein  not  far  distant  from  the  Dcv.-Ua  bazar, 
and  neai  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  F.liKabcth  estate.  Here,  under 
Mr,  Brough  Smyth's  sujicrvision,  seveial  piccen  of  r|iiarrf!  showing 
gold  have  been  got  from  leaders  which  the  natives  have  followed  by 
making  an  adit  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  native  workings  on 
the  norlhwcsl  face  of  the  hill  cover  a  very  large  area.  Indeed,  the 
workings  arc  nearly  continuous  from  Richmond  to  Otenrock,  and  in 
another  direction  from  Richmond  through  Rosedale,  Sl  Thom^, 
Caroline,  .Vdcline,  and  Velliunan  lo  YellamballL'  or  Parcheri  IliU. 
In  all  these  places,  ,ind  in  many  more,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a 
Urge  return  of  gol<l  in  llic  operations  which  arc  on  Ihc  point  of  being 
initiated.  The  wicucc  and  cx|»crience  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Brough 
Smyth  cinnol  fail  to  discover  fresli  deposits  of  gold,  even  in  places 
which  have  l»ceii  already  worked  by  the  natives,  and  will  assuredly 
also  find  viigin  lodes  and  new  goId-ficlds  which  luve  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

II  is  no  idle  surmise,  then,  but  an  assured  inference  ascertained 
by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  ihal  the  mines  which  in  former  limes 
enriched  India  with  an  unparalleled  supply  of  gold  will  ere  long  pour 
forth  a  ftesh  supply.    The  result,  it  cannot  be  doubted^  vil\  ^  v% 
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restore  our  gre.it  Kmpirc  in  tlie  E;ist  to  that  flourishing  condition 
which  seems  of  late  lo  Iiavc  been  .ilmost  despaired  of.  And  ycl  fair 
consideration  will  show  that  India  even  now  cannot  be  regarded  as 
poor.  A  country  that  can  support  a  native  army  of  300,000  men  and 
60,000  roreiffn  soldiers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  ICngUshmen  holding 
civil  employments^  and  can  remit  to  England  thirteen  millions  at 
least — call  it  not  Iiy  llio  invidious  name  of  tribute,  but  as  jiaymenl 
for  Biiccours— cannot  be  poor.  But  India,  besides  doing  all  this, 
supports  in  idleness  millions  of  devotees,  who,  as  the  Arabic  proverb 
says,  glory  in  their  poverty,  but  uke  very  good  care  that  the 
labouring  classes  shall  provide  them  and  their  dancing  girls  with  all 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Under  the  iiotcnt 
influence  of  these  men  the  shrines  of  the  great  temples,  such  as  that 
of  Madura,  are  continually  being  re-gilt,  and  their  marble  pavements 
renewed.  What  does  it  matter  that  a  few  millions  of  human  beings, 
"  reduced  to  skeletons  by  starvation,"  arc  strewing  their  parchedup 
fields?  They  perish,  while  the  sacred  monkeys  and  bulls  of  Banonts 
and  Bidar,  and  a  thousand  other  cities,  are  devouring  all  the  grain 
and  fruit  of  the  surrounding  coiinlr>*.  The  holy  men  of  India  will 
i>ee  without  a  murmur  such  an  affliction  as  the  late  great  famine  in  the 
D.^khan,  but  they  would  rUe  in  tumult  if  one  of  those  sacred  |>ests 
that  eat  up  die  food,  which  should  belong  to  man,  were  de.stroyed. 
The  Prince,  who  by  careful  management,  wistlom,  and  justice,  has  tn 
many  years  amassed  treasure,  will  dispose  of  it  all  in  a  day  by 
weighing  himself  against  gold  and  distributing  ii  to  a  number  of  sleek 
and  veil-fed  Brahmkns,  who  have  never  earned  a  meal  by  a  stroke  of 
labour.  I-et  us  hope  that  if  a  new  tide  of  wealth  should  flow  in  from 
that  source  from  which  an  ocean  of  gold  has  in  times  pa^t  dchiged 
tndiA,  it  will  be  e3(|>ended  in  really  repmluctive  works,  and  that  the 
long  dreary  reign  of  superstition  will  Lpc  followed  byUiat  of  hunuiniiy 
and  cQinmon  sense. 

£DWAKD   B.    EASI-WICK. 


THOMAS  MF.mV'IN  records  in  his  "Conversations  of  Loid 
Byron''  (410.,  1S34,  p.  137)  a  talk  on  tlie  subject  of  Im- 
piovisatiou  :  " '  The  greatest  genius  in  that  way  that  perhaps  Italy 
ever  produced,"  said  Shelley,  'isSgricci.'  '  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
knack  in  these  gentiy,'  replied  Lord  Byron  ;  '  tiieir  poetry  is  more 
mechanical  than  you  suppose.  More  verses  arc  written  yearly  in 
Italy  timn  millions  of  money  arc  circulated  .  .  .  But  Sgricci !  To 
extemporize  a  whole  tragedy  seems  a  miraculous  gift.  I  heard  him 
improvise  a  Are-act  play  at  Lucca,  on  the  subject  of  die  "Iphi([enia 
in  Tauris,"  and  never  was  more  interested.  He  put  one  of  the 
fiDCSt  speeches  into  the  month  of  Iphigenia  I  ci'cr  heard.  She 
compared  her  brother  Orestes  to  the  sole  remaining  pillar  on  which 
a  temple  hung  tottering,  in  the  act  of  ruin.  The  idea,  it  is  true,  is 
from  Euripides,  but  he  made  it  his  ovitl  I  have  never  read  his  plajr 
since  I  was  at  school.  I  don't  know  how  ijgricci's  tragedies  may 
appear  in  print,  but  his  printed  poetry  is  tame  stuff.  The  inspiiation 
of  the  improvistr  is  quite  a  separate  talent :  a  consciousness  of  bis 
own  powers,  his  own  elocution — the  wondering  and  applauding 
audience — all  conspire  to  give  him  confidence  ;  hm  the  deity  forsakes 
him  when  he  coldly  ^its  down  to  think.  Sgricci  is  not  oiily  a  fine 
>t,  but  a  fine  actor.' " 

It  does  not  much  matter  nhelhcr  th«  inconsistency  of  the 
''fine  [>oel,"  whom  "  the  deity"  so  far  forsakes  when  he  sits  down  to 
think  that  his  printed  poetry  is  ijunc  stuff,  is  to  he  put  to  the  account 
of "  I.ord  Murray,"  as  Severn  facetiously  called  Byron,  or  to  that 
paragon  of  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  who  notc<l  his  I.tml3hip'3 
sayings  at  Pisa,  and  afterwanls  did  his  unconscious  best  to  becloud  tlie 
life  of  Shelley.  The  point  of  the  reminiscence  is  lliat  Sgricci  really 
impressed  Byron  as  wg-ll  as  Shelley  as  a  ix-rvon  of  genius ;  for  out 
chronicler  of  conversations  had  neither  the  imagination  nor  the  will 
to  invent,  of  malice  prepense,  anything  so  bold.    His  inacoimcies 

.  misstatements  all  reset'  .-1vcs  into  recombinaiions  of  ideas ; 

a  title  Of  a  date  is  >  ■  i,  it  is  deadly  to  uuiil  Iv\vb.  \  "^viv  ^«« 
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BO  broad  a  fact  as  Byron's  opinion  of  Sgricci,  we  m»y  confide  in  him 
lo  some  extent  It  needs  no  great  stretch  or  faitli  to  receive  at  once 
Medwn's  reminiscence  and  Byron's  own  estimate  of  Sgricci's 
"extemporary  common-places  on  the  h«ml>ardmcni  of  Algiers," 
refcTTcd  to  in  the  historicAl  notes  to  Canto  IV.  of  "ChUde  Harold's 
Pilgrimage." 

In  hifi  "Life  of  Shetley."  Medwin  records  that  Shelley  was  stnick 
with  the  same  passage  in  Sgricci's  "  Iphigenia.''  "  I  remember,"  says 
the  biographer  (Vol,  it.  p.  44},  '*  Shelley's  admiring  greatly  his  com- 
paring Orestes  lo  one  high  column,  all  that  remained  for  the  support 
of  a  house.  Shelley  said  that  'his  appearance  on  the  stage,  his 
manner  of  acting,  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  varied  to  suit  the 
characters  he  impeisonated,  had  a  magical  effect,  and  that  hb 
Choruses,  in  the  most  intrimtc  metres,  were  worthy  of  the  Greeks.' " 
Even  supposing  Medwin  to  have  somewlial  mixed  up,  in  his  con- 
versation roles,  what  Byron  fsaJd  and  what  Shetley  said,  it  still 
remains  unlikely  that  Byron's  view  of  the  dramatic  improvisation  was 
other  than  favnnrahle.  Perhaps  we  arc  even  safe  in  accepting  Medwin 's 
record  that  the  Impro\Tisalore  shortly  after  this  occasion  obtained  a 
pension  from  the  Grand-Dukc  of  Tuscany,  mid  died,  stilt  young,  in 
i8a6  or  1837.  That  the  occasion  referred  to  above  was  the  last  on 
which  he  *'  appeared  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,"  however,  we 
cannot,  as  will  he  seen,  admit. 

As  to  Nfedwin,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  Ihal  one  cannot  bold 
him  in  more  respect  as  a  worker ;  for  we  certainly  owe  him  a  good 
deal  for  the  documents  and  data  he  has  prcser%-cd  in  connection  with 
Shelley's  works  and  life.  That  he  was  endowed  with  any  remarkable 
Ulent  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  any  of  his  numerous  books;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  appeared  to  otJicrs  much  as  he  did 
to  Mrs  Shelley  when  she  wrote  the  following  letter,  detailing,  inainly, 
her  impressions  of  one  of  Sgricci's  astonishing  performances.  It 
seems  likely  that  Mm.  Shelley  and  Medwin  never  got  on  very  wdl; 
for  in  after  years  he  was  as  ready  to  find  fault  with  her  editorial  work 
as  &lie  was  with  his. 
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coftche*.    No,  I  have  no  events  to  leoord,  eicept  a  jountejr  henoe  to  Luce* — a 
day  iipcni  there,  and  my  retum. 

I  nientionol  that  on  Tkunday  Sgricci  ww  to  s^ve  u  acodcmto,  which  I 
[  -nhad  Ilitte  hope  ol  aneodiog.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  OLinir,  and  I  hod  nill  less, 
'fiw  Sbcllcy'i  boik  got  wonc,  bis  iace  levelled  dnadfully,  and  ifavngh  not  very  ill, 
he  was  in  no  travelling  condition.  Howctm,  witli  hU  [>efmi&sU>n,  I  oofdotd  up  a 
paily  with  Pwchtani,  and  Tbunday  evening,  at  6  o'clock,  I,  Babe,  Pacchiani, 
and  Malta  set  out  for  Locca.  It  had  rained  the  whole  day,  and  the  day  before 
betides,  but  it  held  up  a«  wc  went,  and  we  had  x  pleauanl  ride.  It  was  8  when 
we  anired,  and  we  ha»taiiid  to  the  tbealre:  Vi'e  cnteied  tbc  box  uf  a  fiiend  of 
P{a>(xhianiJ'«.  There  was  do  Sgricci,  but  a  bad  orchestra,  a  screamioi;  iirima 
donoa,  and  a  wone  basso,  pouring  forth  mcl|I]illuoLi»  notes  on  an  inaticniivc 
BUtitncc.  The  accadcmia  was  put  off  for  tiie  following  night,  and  I'occhiani,  who 
bad  aJtcady  missed  ooe  leuon  in  that  week,  was  obliged  to  return  the  oext 
morning  to  Lucca  [»r,  but  Qy.  Bua  f\,  and  how  could  I  suy  and  fo  alone  / 

Pacchiani  introduced  tne  at  the  tlieatir  to  a  friend  of  his,  called  Giorj^ne,  a 
matbcTiiatician  and  a  man  of  talent,  artil  vciy  genikfnanly  in  his  way.  IL  would 
leeni  that  ihii  gentleman  look  compaasion  on  rac,  and  be  came  early  the  seat 
morning  with  a  metoage  from  one  of  the  lirst  ladies  of  Lucca,  a  fricttd  of  hit,  to 
oETer  me  her  box  and  company  if  I  would  siay.  So  I  Maid,  and  Paochlanf,  to 
my  inhuitti  relief,  retnniicd  to  Pisa. 

The  Marcbcsa  Elcouura  Betnatdini,  who  was  thus  polite  to  me,  is  tbos  dtscxibad 
by  Paccbiani:  "  £  richissima,  ma  quesU  nulla,  i  la  prima  donna  di  Lucca;  buooa 
vonw  un  angdo— ha  plb  genio  die  alcuiia  altra  ilotma  >\'  Italia  ;  ({uandu  patla,  i 
come  un  bel  libro,  e  scrirc  letieie  beniuimc,  come  la  Viviani ;  la  Ucsu  ha  cuva,  »A 
ha  r  urn  del  mondo,  c  poi  ^  ri^biiiBinia,  ma  qncata  nulla." 

Sh«  IS  thiu  described  by  i^gricci :  "TL  licca  aasai,  ma  sicuro,  qiici>u  c  nulli  per 
lei,  perchi  Kpcnde  quad  nientc — b  dt  let  erudiiionc  k  quells   che  nasce  ddle 
gioTMle.     Lei  k  la  piJi  ^ran'  politica  in   Italia — ogni  »era  alia  lua  cnnvcnaiii 
Icgge  con  voce  alta  Icgauetlc,  unadi^raL'  altra,  daIca|Ki  fm  3I  uliiinu  ^  i  duguaticaH 


I  have  sct'ii  »>  little  of  her  that  t  caa'l  deiidr  iKtHn-cii  Itic  Into  opinions,  yet  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  think  tbul  tlie  io  iiiohl  exceedingly  polilr,  easy 
mannered,  and  pleasing — a  blue  she  certainly  i^  1  from  her  remarks  on  Sgncci's 
improvising,  and  her  «vidrni  uiuggle  to  bring  all  things  into  her  ujuaie  and 
beigbt,  1  should  iiuiantly  decide  lltal  the  had  no  genius.  Her  love  of  joiimab  it] 
probably  true,  since  Jic  vent  nte  a  couplt  to  aiuu.-h;  me.  Well,  she  sent  to  ask  : 
vhia  1  would  ha^'c  her  carriage,  and  sent  her  (ecictary  to  conduct  me  to  see  some  ' 
^etuics  in  the  town,  ukI  in  the  cvcoing  came  for  mc  lo  take  mc  to  the  theatre. 

Wc  went  late,  and  Sgiicci  had  newly  Gnisfaed  liis  caomne.  When  it  was  otg 
woMbody  came  to  the  box  to  atU  oat  our  male  attendant — un  certo  cavalicic  (wt 
had  known  Lford)  B[yron]  at  Rone,  wbobad  made  him  a  Regalo  of  bi^  woHis) — ' 
who  presently  relumed  to  say  that  the  Docbcss  of  Lucca,  who  was  pmciii.  bad 
otdervcl  Slgrioci]  lo  treat  the  subject  of  Igite^  de  Castro,  and  thai  h«  diJ  nut  knoW] 
the  ciory.  Ignei  b  nol,  at  you  said,  the  daughlcr  of  Cvuiil  Julian.  I  kn«i 
nothing  nf  the  story,  the  Signorn  B.  liitle,  so  we  made  out  a  story  amuiig  us, 
which,  bf'ihediy,  is  little  like  tlie  Igncr  of  Camoena,  a«  I  have  since  (nund, 
Ihtnigl)  it  inay  tiear  wutiie  a/Tinily  to  thr  Krencb  Itageiltct  on  lliat  nibjcci.  How 
ever,  while  S{gitcti|  delivered  tlie  nrgumcnl,  I  bcani  luimc  unv  in  the  pii  say, 
"  Ha  falhto  rkcir  istorica."  However  uidtiitorical  the  atguiuent  uf  liii  tragedy 
nri^it  be,  Sgricci  mquiltcd  himKif  to  admiration   in  tjic  ooudtfcl  and  paisioo  and 
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po«tr/  or  Iiit  |)icc«.*  A>  lie  wcnl  «a  Ite  altcicd  llic  atvuincnt,  a»  it  lud  l»«n 
jdiveroi  to  btni,  mn<l  wotmd  up  Uic  iragtrily  will)  a  uroe  Uulh  sTecung  mkj 
iubltitii.-.  r«tcc  of  Ankgon  wi»l>c<l  (i)  nun)-  lit»  urn  Sanchii  (a  •  (niiKCU  of 
r»ncc,  but  Sancbo  nt>tti;iatcly  rcfutett^inil  noliter  hit  tnoliici'-  '  r    '    I'l 

niciuc«,  ciiru-s,  m  mtrcAiic»  ovitH   indiici;  liiiri  lu  comply.  k 

alrcjuiy  uunioil  lu  Jgnex,  awl  h«l  two  children.  Pi«fo,  inii.j:c'  'j  Im.  iijh'« 
uppokitjon,  catl  huii  into  {iriion,  and  then  Igncii  to  istc  bcr  bii^baD'l,  come*  lor- 
wanJ  AiMl  CL-tifvMcs  lliAi  tJit  is  the  oluiock  «litch  c;)U'<<^  hi«  <1i4oboUcnc(.  The 
Sigiiom  It.  ha.l1  Mid  ilui  the  kinrjr  was  ihat  ihLS  cauu:  tu[uj  lute,  f>M  tti.il  S^ncko 
had  already  liccn  jMit  tii  ilealh  bf  hU  father,  who  now  put  l^ati  l^> 
But  Sgiicci,  lu  one  inspiicd,  bvoime  pcnseaed  of  the  trutli  u  ht  .  :j 

impTovUc,  and  leavinj;  lhi>  faUc  rootc,  csmc  upon  Uu:  which  w  lite  n:*!  tioe 
wilhgut  kauwiDg  it.  Wu  he  not  tnjipircd  ^  \\  hilc  It^nu  i»  txjnnc  u>  more  the 
ecJBpauign  of  tbc  king.  SAncho,  who  had  been  rrccd  b/  h»  nulfacr.  camcs  ta 
will]  and  asfaost.  The  king  prctcndud  to  be  moved  \>f  ihcif  prajm^  uid  that  he 
would  soaclify  their  marmtgc,  and  iaki»  l^oei  ond  the  lira  chlUfcn  nader  Ui 
CJirc,  giving  ordeo  fof  ibv  ccfcinoniAl,  The  tnonenl  cmnea.  Samho  artivcs  in 
ocAfiiJenM,  and  hu  bride  U  pn>duced  by  hu  ituxoniblfi  fathc(~<tcad.  Il  tecRu 
iiDposMblc  thAl  a  iragcdj  KpRicnied  Ity  one  man  should  in  any  wty  cnate  iUu- 
fiion.  Others  compJaincd.  of  .the  wonLoT  ik  yet  wbcti  I'ktiP  noTctled  the  d«ad 
Igne/,  vFl>eti  SancTio  diiM)  in  despair  on  ha  IxkIv.  it  KcBied  lo  ma  u  »f  it  wnc  aU 
there,  Mlivly  and  poisiotuicly  did  his  wgrdi  depict  ibc  «cene  he  wtvlKa)  iQieprexnt. 
The  Sl|;nan  B.  uud  il  was  *'  una  nxa  medkKnt  i"  to  rae  it  aptvcucd  a  mindt^ 
Of  cuuTsc  tliU  lady  tros  nvt  quiic  tileot  during  i>ie  whole  linw.  aixl  I  lotl  much  of 
the  pocity,  ihuiiKh  nolhiD);  of  the  weiiic  elTect  or  tliU  exhibitwih- 

The  iKvt  uujitiing  I  rcluined  early  to  Pia,  and  fuiUMl  SLb^lkyJ  a  yivM  deal 
belter,  thoueh  not  well,  and  still  toimcsite'l  with  boP«. 

I  like  Pacchtani  lc»i  and  lew  ;  there  li  no  lni(b  in  hiro,  but  a  1ov«  gi  woUlll, 
and  a  love  of  booikiiu);  infinilelydiiigiistiog.  It  would  rpjutrc  volumes  to  Irll  you  all 
the  proofs  that  occur  daily  uf  thw  dBf>o«ition.  What  ihiolc  you  of  tiia  relxling 
how  wlien  Da*id,  the  diviiM.-  I>.ivid,  lint  caoie  uui,  hovr  be,  «xif^  that  be  tailed 
in  some  points  of  melody,  wcnl  to  him  ai>d  put  him  liffht,  and  liow  the  applavae 
of  the  Fliiteolinc  audience  crowned  hit  initrucliona,  and  hott  the  old  David  came 
lo  lliank  him  I  — 

Emilia  will  perhaps  relate  tn  you  the  ccun  in  which  he  intendt  to  titake  her  pay 
for  hi«rricnd(hip;—«o  through  her  he  iitogainfiit-our  anddinnen  CcooiiHe  hlngliah. 
When  he  talk*  of  any  one  hit  hnl  words  are,  **  t  rieco^  bu  queito  k  nullo,  na 
poi  e  lichitiinto."  And  then  In*  innumerable  host  of  great  acquaintances  l-«He 
wontd  make  one  brlie^v  thai  he  allrocl*  the  great,  n*  n  milk-pail  Aoia  Rica  on  a 
■inniner  moming.  Of  Emilia  I  have  »cen  liltic  Aincc  1  laai  wrote,  txit  she  was  io 
much  better  »;>iiilA  Mrhen  1  did  ace  her  Oian  I  bad  found  bci  iot  n  long  tiinc  bdoM. 
Sgficci  b  ictumcl  from  Ijtcco,  and  will*  1  fency,  loon  proceed  to  Flortnee.  Wc 
want  VC17  much  to  cook  ttp  on  accaitaeia  for  him  here,  but  we  hare  no  power. 
r|iiccfaiani}(ay%thai  bo  cut— pcrhaiM  he  will,  wcfhall  px.  Tome,  lown,  itfcma 
■light  ildltclii  to  be  a  BpoctaiOT  (to  use  uieh  a  term)  of  the  rich  and  oootinuom 
llow  oThit  pueite  extiuic*.  1  do  bvlieve  litem  (o  be  loincthiog  diWnc.  In  a  room 
he  fi.  amnwiii: ;  J  Wlieve  bitn  to  be  good.  Hmc  will  thow  if  Oial  tie  baiilcnnB^ 
which  now  looks  like  tl,  foe  OA  I  read  the  other  day  in  Soplvxlei ;  *' V- 
kniiw  whether  a  nan  be  bod  in  a  day,  but  leogth  of  time  alone  diicvirurb  ■ 
11(11  on  ihv  theatre  he  U  oji  a  god. 

Well— gootl  night,  1  will  finiib  my  letlet  to-monow.     I  will  keep  back  tb« 
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pftpcn  «  few  days,  utd  tli«d  wod  them  you,  wilh  a  pared  d*  such  books  ss  we 
hove,  oimI  ihuK,  1  think,  U  will  nol  be  ilearer  Ibiin  the  poiUge  of  the  papem, 

(MotKlay  Dicniiiiel.  Yoii  see  that  you  need  noi  compl&in  of  wiuil  of  Iciten 
from  me,  since  I  wtite  quite  enough  io  all  coosciencc:  T  wiile  i^DcT&Qy  of  a.n 
vvming  aifter  \k*.  Vou  hxvc  no  idea  Ituw  caincitJy  we  doiie  ihe  tnui^fer  of 
Mcdwin  tu  Florence.  In  (iloin  Italian,  he  it  a  tMi-nura.  He  nits  with  lu,  jml  W 
one  reading  or  wiitlDn;,  be  ia&iii<i  upon  intetrupiini:  one  cvciy  mofncni  to  lead  all 
the  fine  things  be  either  writci  or  iea<li.  Besides  writing  podiy,  he  inunlatcs. 
lie  imends,  he  wys  lo  Inuidatc  all  the  line  pps«gc^  of  Uante,  and  ha*  alre»ly 
|donc?j  the  canto  concemiog  Ugolioo.  Now,  not  to  ay  thai  be  fills  hi»  •€»»«« 
with  all  |io«rihlc  coninio«iplncc«,  he  iindentand»  liin  author  very  impeifcctly,  and 
when  he  cannol  make  seiiiu;  of  Ihe  wonln  that  arc,  be  put»  \a  wonU  uf  hia  own, 
111x1  calls  it  a  laLsprint,  so  soicetimcft  raliifying  Ihc  hiKtoricnl  rut,  always  the  aciue, 
be  iirolacn  sooicthing  ns  like  Daole  ai  a  rotten  cfnh-iipplc  i«  like  a  fine  non- 
ixtrell.  l-'or  in.-ilancc.  ihooe  liiick  of  Dante- bnl  I  have  not  time  ot  [>ai>cr  foe 
exfttnplea.  We  have  bad  a  droll  letter  from  Hogg,  which  1  will  »end  in  the  pro- 
niJMd  parcel.  We  have  heani  froni  no  one  cUc.  I  think  the  WtUianii  ouy  itajr* 
n  month  heie,  since  MtdwJn  hai  taken  lodginfs  for  them,  and  then  proceed  vA 
Flortrncc.  I  hope  he  will  ^  hefore,  oral  leait  when  they  come  'be  will  he  much 
with  tbcnt-for  otherwise  SfhcUey]  does  nothing  but  conjugate  the  verb  ftVi-a/-.- 
and  twin  and  turn  te,(atur>t  in  alt  {lo^hJe  wny^.  He  is  commonplace  personified. 
Yctertlay  It  ninedall  the  afternoon,  af^cr  ac-  -i^f  morning:  la-day  is  fine,  will),  I 
faocy,  a  little  trainonlana.  1  wish  yoti  conld  linngm  amititia  with  Etiira  ;  but  I 
fear  il>e  attempt  is  vain:  at  least  you  can  do  nolhii^  tiwrc  than  you  have  done  till 
vhe  answers  your  teller. 

S[he)l«y]  U  Dow  tomewhat  beiler.  Little  Babe  is  well  and  merry.  Uoootsend 
ihis  long-teUtded  uove,  fof  I  fancy  it  nould  only  be  ready  to  be  lti;hte<l  th«  day 
of  tmt  dvpaniite  front  ihese  disagreeable  lodgings. 

I  envy  yon  the  sallery.     I  do  nol  know  what  you  can  envy  in  us,  since  now  WKJ 
arc  ilryod  beyond  our  umal  du«tineu.     I  do  not  think  we  shall  come  to  Ftqrenc*  { 
if  we  do,  it  will  be  only  in  ihc  progren  of  a  (our  which  I  do  not  think  we  ahall 
make. 

Tliere  u  no  newx  in  ihe  |)a{>eii  of  any  kind,  lo  be  patient  during  the  line  dnyi 
I  hope  wc  arc  to  hare,  and  Itcforc  the  nenl  rainy  weathei  comes  I  hope  you  will 
receiYC  (hem.  Tray  write  lo  Emilia.  I'acchiani  axked  u»c  Car  ytiur  name  yester- 
day, since  he  i«  going,  he  itays,  to  write  to  you.  If  be  docs  pray  prencn-e  the 
letter,  fat,  as  I  liclieve,  no  one  ever,  ever  saw  even  his  hnndwriliitg.  It  wo'jid  be 
a  cuiiosity  (at  a  mtnciin). 

Everyoins) 

Mary  W.  S. 

The  references  to  Mcdwin  arc  amusing,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  ht:  siibscqucmly  mat^nit'icd  his  fiiend&hij)  with  Shelley.  It  is 
proI>ably  it  fair  assumption  that  iihelley,  whose  letters  to  him  arc  cer- 
tainly full  or  kindnest  and  forbearance,  treated  his  cousin  uith  every 
consideration  ;  nnd  that  the  unpcrccplivc  Mcdwin  tailed  to  discover 
himself  lo  be  tie  tro/>,  and  merely  on  sufferance.  As  Shelley  revised  the 
Ugolino  {lassagc  from  Panic  referred  to  above,  this  letter  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's  has  an  additional  value  as  fixing  approximately  the  date  at 
which  the  poet  did  thai  particular  piece  of  work ;  for  he  did  "tiia'i'jjIS 
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to  the  lines  of  Medwin's  rendeiing  to  give  thein  a  place  among  his 
own  iranslations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  lo  note  in  passing  that  Pacchiani,  whose 
name  accurs  so  frequently  in  the  foregoing  letter,  is  the  reprobate 
known  in  Shelley  literature  as  "il  Professore,"  lo  whose  discredit 
tales  al>i>und.  Hib  chief,  if  not  ))is  only,  claim  upon  ]H)Sterily  is, 
tlut  tie  Lroiight  the  tihelleys  acqiutnted  with  La  Contessina  KmilLa 
Viviani,  and  thus  had  a  hand  in  pre])aring  the  way  for  what  is  pio- 
[liably  the  most  exalted  strain  of  poetry  produced  in  modern  limes — 
Epipsychidion." 

The  man  would  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  get 
lip  .in  "  accadcmia  "  at  I'isa  ;  at  all  events,  it  came  about ;  and  it  is 
lo  ]iim  that  Mrs.  Shelley  refers  in  the  opening  of  the  following 
passage  from  a  letter  written  to  Mis£  Clainnont  almost  inmiediatcly 
afterlhe  last.    The  dale  at  the  head  uf  the  letter  is  "Jan.  aj,  iSji.** 

MRS.  SHELLEY   lO  MISS  CLAIRMONT,  FLORENCE. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Sg{Hc]ci'ft  SKond  Acoilemla  he  wUhnl  ihii  latter  \a  gin 
hint  300  tickets  to  distribute  among  the  ptioi  icpiJoUra,  lo  till  the  pit— (1  kivi 
noi  the  snuOlcsl  portion  of  a.  doiibt  ihst  he  intended  to  acU  ihcm  al  a  paut  ui  |  a 
[laiil  n  piece).  ,S(gTicci]  teruscd  to  mrmlk/xri  (asi  i  indii  in  consequrnce,  thb 
tfkCeUcrjt  rHeiiil  ditl  not  attend  hii  accailcmia  yutcrctay  night.  We  went,  lu  jiya 
might  supi^nse,  and  aTicr  much  ddiljcnttloti  and  congultaliun  wc  ogiccd  tbat  tbe 
hc»t  way  would  Ijc  to  give  n  sum  at  the  door,  ns  ii  the  custom  fw  the  friciHk  of 
the  actor  or  poet  lo  do,  Acc<]Tdingly  wc  left  10  le^iuins,  a  small  s.uin,  hut,  ai  yon 
know,  tu  much  ax  wt  could  affDnl.  llanlly  had  wc  cnie(c<l  our  box.  tcccping  ont- 
kclvcK  for  a  while  in  ihe  obicurctt  part  of  it,  than  wc  heard  it  announced  in  the 
pit  thai  "dci  Inglcii  lianiKi  laKiarti  (sU\  di«ci  zcchini  alt'  utcio  " — the  voids  wete 
repeated  agnhi  and  agaio.  1  ul  in  the  gteatest  fcit  I  cvet  fell.  You  coald  not 
havi:  watched  and  doubted  moie  llie  vliakiiig  pusts  of  uui  caniage  windows  nhan 
I  feared  (not  then  knowing  llial  I'fncchiani]  wat  not  in  the  hoiue)  (hat  he  or 
\.  olhen  would  lind  u«  oul,  and  Dial  [lie  Scolari,  evci  in  i.«iich  of  amLuteinent  and 
moal  riotous  in  Carnival  lime,  should  Iroal  us  to  some  of  I  heir  sonorous  approbation. 
But  QUI  Black  Genius  not  l>ciog  there,  the  sound  of  the  zcchini  died  away  firom 
llie  voice  of  man,  an>l  u'c  heard  no  more. 

Tlic  onhject  of  i\vc  Imgcdy  waa  the  Death  of  IlectoT.  S(gncn)  was  in  excel* 
\eniiiit^rutioM,  libpoeliywa*  brilliant,  flowing,  and  divine.  A  hyinn  lo  Mars,  awl 
another  to  Victory,  were  wonderfully  spirited  oiid  striking.  Achilla  foretold  lo 
Hector  thai  be  (Achillea]  was  the  mailer  spirit  who  wotiM  dcntrof  and  vanquish  him . 
Victorr.  he  uid.utl  on  the  nummclof  mr^woid.  and  the  wavit  short  from  thence 
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cHuil  af  ibe  Imaguulloa,  or  rallicr,  shall  1  aay,  of  the  iaipimtioo  of  some  u-on- 
dtOLii  d«it}'. 

(X4)  I  was  intcrruptod  lul  night'  in  my  l«tt«r  liy  the  eotmnee  of  Prince 
Matiro,  On  the  day  before  Ihe  WilUiiinB  and  Mcdwin  (the  lalier  lo  our  Infinite 
joyand  good  farlun>e,  for  he  tbmtcncd  as  with  hb  Kc[c]a  presenu  at  tlic  thnltc) 
wMt  to  Livomo,  and  yesterday  S[hcllcy)  went  to  join  ihcin,  so  X  wu  alunc. 
Trincc  Mauro  it  a  raui  much  to  my  la3ie,  nenilemanJy,  gay,  and  learned,  and  Ail) 
of  Inknt  and  etithtuiasin  for  Greece — be  eaw  me  a  Gicck  Ic&son  luid  staid  until 
S  o'diicl;.  About  half  .in  bMiraflcr  Sgricci  caine  and  wc  h.nda  i^tei-iflefoi  two 
boars  until  Shelley's  rcuirn.  I  wa.«  extremely  pleased  with  him-  he  talked  with 
delight  of  tbe  impiraiion  he  hail  cxi>cKcncccl  the  n^t  before,  whioh  boic  him  out 
of  him&cif  ajtd  filled  him,  as  they  dcArilie  the  Pythoneas  lo  have  been  (illeil,  with 
divine  and  tumultnout  emoiiottt.  Especially  in  the  part  where  Casuiidia  |>to. 
jihcsies,  he  was  as  ovocowe  u  she  could. be,  anO  lie  (Hiuied  furth  prcphe>:y 
M  If  Apollo  had  also  toucheil  Im  lipi  with  the  oracular  touch.  He  talked  about 
many  things,  as  >'du  may  guess  in  that  time — with  a  fmnkncss  and^ntlenws 
beyond  what  I  liave  before  Men  in  him,  and  w^Jcli  u-as  the  be«t  ant)  a  conclittive 
UHoer  t<]  wlut  has  bcvn  aid  of  hb  irrcgulai  life. 

Ad'tcn.  I  will  write  to  you  soon  apiin.  Sgticci  conveys  Ihift  to  you.  I  am 
«ony  he  i*  gfuni;,  yet  in  mime  tort  ){t.K),  fur  Klorence  it  briler  tuiled  to  him  than 
V\%%.     He  tadki  of  giving  an  nccademia  there  in  the  (^are»ma- 

Ever  yrwirs, 

M. 

When  Mr.  Camctlwas|>r<:|)atinghis  "Relics  of  Shelley"  (1861), 
he  found  a  jjoetic  fragmcnl  in  Mrs.  Shtlley's  writing,  "  Orpheus"  by 
name,  which  he  pui  fortli  as  the  work  of  Shelley,  relying  upon  the 
internal  eviJcnce  of  the  composition,  for  no  trace  of  it  was  found  in 
ShelIc/4  nolc-liooks.  The  poem,  though  not  characteristic  throuyli- 
out,  could  Tioi  reasoiubly  be  attributed  to  anyone  else  ;  and,  though 
somewhat  thin  in  texture  here  and  theine,  it  is  a  notable  and  a  beauti- 
ful relic.  Mr.  Gamcti  tells  us  ihat  Mrs.  Shelley  "has  written  [pre- 
sumably on  the  mnnusrripl  of  this  fragment],  in  playful  allusion  to 
her  toils  as  an  amonuensU,  '  Asfieito  fin  (he  il  dilmie  caia^  ed  allara\ 
cerco  di  posare  archie  aHe  sue  parole; '  '  I  wait  the  descent  of  the 
flood,  and  then  I  endeavour  lo  embank  his  words.'"  On  this 
drcumstance,  and  on  internal  evidence,  Mr.  Gamett  bases  the 
conjecture  that  the  jwein  was  an  attempt  al  improvisation ;  he 
tells  us  that  "  Shelley  had  several  times  heard  Sgricci,  the  renowned 
imprtni-tsatore,  in  the  winter  of  1820,  and  this  may  have  inspired  him 
with  the  idcaofattciupiitigu  similar  feat;"  and  ii  is  further  suggested 
that "  Orpheus"  "  may  be  a  translaiiun  from  tlie  lulian."  'Hie  frag- 
ment, one  hundred  and  iwcnty-four  lines  of  blank  verse,  is,  it  will  be 

*  'I'his  indicates  cither  that  the  date  al  i)ie  head  ^  the  letter  wat  enun«uu»lt 
written  a*  Jan.  i\  inMcad  of  Jan.  aj,  or  else  Uw  H*  comV"'!****''***  ^^^'^^^'^V^'^ 
more  than  thit  onco. 


remembered,  a  dialogue  between  a  single  speaker  and  a  *'  chorus,' 
as  if  it  were  meam  for  a  portion  of  some  tragedy  on  the  (Ireek 
model,  \Vc  have  seen  that  the  ShcUcj-s  were  grcitly  impressed  with 
Sgricci's  powers,  and  that  Mn;.  Shelley  on  niore  than  one  occasion 
carried  away  a  great  deal  of  the  performance  in  her  mind,  while  the 
poet  at  one  point  seems  to  have  supplied  from  memory  a  passage 
of  the  original  improvisation.  Thus  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  he  may  not  have  remembered  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
tragedy  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice."  improvised  by  Sgricci,  and  have, 
in  his  turn,  rendered  it  into  English  in  the  same  nieihod.  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  is  assuredly  right  when  he  remarks  that  the  "  Oqihcus  "  fragment 
"  hardly  attains  "  Shelley's  '"  usual  standard  of  thouyht  ; "  but  when 
he  adds,  "or  expression,"'  one  is  disposed  to  demur;  for  though  ihe 
highest  Shelley  standard  of  expression  is  not  kepr  x'ip  throughout,  it 
is  attained  in  passages.  Some  of  iht  verses  describing  a  group  of 
c)'pTcs5C.'!,  and  again  those  depicting  the  trees  and  flowers  grouped 
around  the  lyrc-ptaycr,  rank  very  high  ns  dcscri]nivc  verse,  being  full 
of  ilie  keenest  feeling  for  tlic  jioetic attributes  of  tlic  things  describedi 
and  having  n  most  noble  and  easy  cadence.  Dut  where  we  get  the 
true  Shelley  is  in  those  passages  which  unveil  hts  lyric  S)mpalhy  with 
the  Orphic  soul,  learning  "in  suffering  what"  it  teaches  "in  song  ":— 

Thiw  1  lie  1vmpC1llun^^  torrent  of  his  grief 

In  cinlhed  in  swcclcil  ftourxU  arul  vnrying  words 

or  pocs>-.     Unlike  al)  hnmitn  Motis 

It  never  alackcns,  an'i  through  every  change 

WiitloDi  and  licauty  and  the  power  divine 

Of  mighty  poesy  logcTlicf  JwclT, 

Mingling  in  sweet  accofl.     A«  I  have  sent 

A  fierce  sotiTh  lilaM  lenr  ihrnitgh  the  rfarkcnetl  sky. 

Driving  along  a  rack  of  uingisl  clt>ud£, 

Which  may  not  pause,  but  ever  hurry  on, 

Ai  their  wild  dicpheH  wilU  ihcm,  vrlulc  ihv  stars. 

Twinkling  and  dim  peep  from  lirlwccn  the  |ihinie«. 

Anon  the  sky  is  cicarctt,  and  the  h^h  (lonw 

Of  xeteae  Heaven,  starred  wi'h  fitry  Howtrs 

Shuts  In  the  shnlcen  eiiiih  ;  oi  ihv  ^ill  moon 

Swiftly,  ycl  gt.icvfullj',  higitii  her  walk. 

Kiting  a\\  hrighi  tx-hinil  i);c  emlcni  hills. 

I  talk  nf  n>ooD,  and  wind,  and  ttan,  and  not 
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had  they  been  embodied  in  any  finished  work,  they  would  doubtless 
have  undergone  much  of  that  subtle  revision  that  we  know  of  by  record 
only,  and  never  by  any  traces  of  it  in  the  final  result.  Adopting  the 
theory  of  an  improvised  rendering  of  some  passage  from  one  of  Sgricci's 
accademia  tragedies,  it  would  be  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  thought 
in  "  Orpheus"  remains  unnoteworthyandthe  verse  on  the  lower  level  of 
impulse,  the  poet  was  performing  the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  of 
recollection  ;  but  that,  in  the  higher  passages,  he  had  fired  up  into 
his  own  supreme  individuality,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly,  forgotten 
Sgricci.  Of  Shelley's  own  world  of  work  it  is  truly  to  be  said  that, 
"  unlike  all  human  works,  it  never  slackens,"  and  only  on  some  such 
supposition  as  Mr.  Gamett's  could  we  receive  this  poem,  which  it  is 
none  the  less  impossible  to  reject  The  world  has  nearly  forgotten 
the  once  so  celebrated  Sgricci  ;  but  if  he  really  entered  into  the 
"  chain  of  causation  "  which  terminated  in  the  passage  of  noble  verse 
just  quoted,  he  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  grateful  regards 
of  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  ;  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  good  hap  that  gave  so  admirable  a  letter-writer  as  Mary 
>Vollslonecraft  Shelley  the  opportunity  of  setting  down  for  us  her  vivid 
recollections  of  some  of  his  performances. 

H.   BUXTON   FORMAN. 
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IT  is  only  a  few  of  ilie  peo|ile  who  talk  glibly  enough  of  the  won 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  who  have  read  the  whole  of  thcin. 
Quite  apirt  from  the  question  of  their  general  relative  merit,  it  is 
curious  how  very  much  more  imequal  is  the  latter  than  Ihc  former; 
how  much  oftencr,  that  is,  he  is  inferior  to  himself.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  also  wrote  "  Catherine,"  but  lie 
wrote  a  number  of  other  things  even  less  worthy  of  his  genius,  and 
which  might  have  been  wriiien  by  almost  any  lively  yuiing  writer.  lo 
Dickens's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  though  sorue  things  he  wrote  were 
much  better  than  others,  one  could  hardly  say  that  anyone  else  could 
have  written  any  one  of  them,  with  a  single  exception.  This  exception 
is  his  "Strange  Cienileman,"  a  little  farce  produced  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre  in  1836.  As  he  was  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  it 
would  be  a  most  ungrateful  task  10  criticise  such  a  production;  but 
the  wonder  is  that — since,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  published 
"  Sketches  by  Boz" — he  could  yet  have  penned  so  feeble  a  play.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  he  may  have  written  the  play  before  the  Sketches, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  latter  may  have  induced  him  to  put  the 
former  on  the  stage,  I  know  of  no  dramatic  production  so  dull, 
except  Charles  Lamb's  "  Mr.  H.,"  which  indeed  might  well  run  in 
couples  with  it.  Of  plot  there  is  absolutely  none,  and  only  once  or 
twice  does  the  'preniice  hand  suggest  the  coming  master. 

Tlicre  is  a  touch  of  fun,  however,  in  the  description  of  the  fulness 
of  the  coach  as  it  drives  up  to  the  tnn  door,  "  four  inside,  five  out, 
and  the  guard  blowing  the  key-bugle  in  the  fore-bout  for  fear  the 
informer  should  see  that  thcy  had  got  one  over  their  nutnber." 
When  the  landlady  asks  the  waiter  what  is  the  relationship  between 
I  the  new  arrivals.  "  Can't  be  husband  and  wife.  mum.  because  I  saw 
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TOK,     "  Tlttl'i  (tie  line  o'  mi^menl  I  should  take  up.    Bui  that  ato'l  exactly 
mjr  meaning.      A  necret's  n  thing  m  i«  always  riHtig  to  onc'x  li[is.     It  rcquiics  u 

sKtcmitliiRg  treight  lo  keep  aae  dowii.     1  doil'l  ihink  I  cnulri  keep  one  mug 

T^ulai  »nug,  fou  know— if  it  hul  a  leu  weight  a-lop  ol  it  than  ten  ihillingi." 

The  chief  intcresi  "f  this  litlk  play,  howo'cr — to  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  public  attention  has  never  been  drawn— is  thai  it 
undoubtedly  contains  the  oiiginai  sketch  of  Sam  Weller. 

Here  is  the  immortal  Sam  (under  the  name  of  Toui  Sparks) 
going  round  for  the  boots  in  the  morning,  just  as  he  wa^  afterwards 
to  do  at  the  famous  inn  in  the  Borough.  Even  the  peculiarity  oi 
language  is,  it  will  be  seen,  identical. 

Toi.  "I  may  aa  well  go  uijr  tonndK  and  gleftn  for  ihc  deputy.  \Pnlh 
tftt  a pittt  ^ tluUk  fnm  kit  fochi  and  tahi  Hp  ^ocit /nm  No.  aj.)  Twcniy-threc. 
Vtm  wanU  new  loleing,  N'o.  33.  {G«s  to  Xo.  34  and  itikti  up  fven  ami  i^ki 
at  titfi.  1  Hallo  t  heic'a  a  *»u/ ;  and  there**  beeii  a  piece  pul  in  at  the  OQraer. 
I  most  let  my  mi«si«  know.  The  Wll't  always  doubtful  when  ihere't  any  mend- 
iog.  (GotJ  to  JVa.  3t  anii  taJtrs  nf  tnatt.)  Frmch  calf,  Wellingtons  All  lighl 
here.  Thew  bcrc  French  calf*  always  come*  it  Klii>ng~ light  wtnet  and  all  that 
'ere.  [Le^ktug  rotuni.)  Very  liappy  to  wc  there  ain't  no  high  lows— they  never 
nothing  but  gin  and  water.  Thein  and  the  cloth  boots  is  the  worst 
nen  an  inn  hot.  The  cloth  boots  Ls  always  al»teinious,  only  drinks  sherry 
i^wiiw  and  water,  and  ncvei  eaU  no  nippen." 

Tliis  idcaofthercbeing  "  nothing  like  leather"  for  an  indication  of 
the  characters  of  its  wearers  seems  to  nie  very  happy  in  Tom's  mouth, 
and  exceedingly  characteristic  of  Dickens.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  matter  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  Ihis  being  evidently  the  outline 
drawing  of  the  portrait  of  Sam  WcUcr. 

IT  is  an  answer  u  the  outcry  concerning  Rabelais,  and  to  the  kind 
of  peisecutioa  to  which  his  works  have  been  subjected,  that  a 
Rabelais  Club  has  during  the  last  month  been  founded  in  London. 
It  is  intended,  I  believe,  to  Iwve  affiliated  clubs  in  Paris,  Boston,  and 
other  intellectual  centres,  and  the  fact  that  M.  Edmond  About,  Mr. 
Bret  Harie,  Mr.  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann),  and  Mr.  Henry  James 
are  among  the  members  will  probably  render  such  an  extension  easy. 
I^will  not  describe  the  "  inaugural "  proceedings,  nor  will  I  give  the 
name  of  anyone,  except  Sylvanus  Urban,  who  look  i»art  in  them,  or 
vrho  belongs  to  the  club.  1  may  without  indisctetion,  however,  stale 
that  many  of  the.  best-known  English  poets,  novelists,  and  essayists 
arc  already  enrolled,  and  th.it  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  their  number 
by  a  process'of  invitation  instead  of  the  form  of  candiilature  ordinarily 
employed  in  clubs.  The  great  Rabelaisiaj)  motto,  Juxys  a  qtu 
vouidrai,  having  received  uncomfortable  associations  from  its  adop- 
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rion,  without  justification,  by  a  society  tliat  has  not  left  behind  it  ihe 
most  pleasantly  odorous  of  reputations,  the  club  has  taken  as 
device  the  legend  Sursum  mrda.  Its  purposes  arc  not  {Hirely  social 
nor  recreative,  though  sociability  and  recreation  form  indispensable 
portions  of  a  Rabelaisian  gathering.  With  these  things  will  be 
combined  an  effort  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
Pantagnielism  by  the  collection  of  a  library  of  Rabelaisian  literature, 
and  by  the  publication  of  reports  and  works  by  members  of  the 
societ)'.     A  publication  commitiec  has  already  been  formed. 

IN  an  essay  on  Dramatic  Reform  to  be  found  Id  last  month's 
number  of  a  contemporary  magazine,  which  seldom  stoops  to 
notice  things  dramatic,  the  rather  starlUng  ttieuiy  is  advanced,  that  to 
play  the  fcmnle  characters  of  llic  great  dramatist  an  actress  must 
lead  a  life  congenial  to  that  of  the  being  she  represents.  This  serious 
promulgation  of  a  theory  which  Dr.  Johnson  put  fonn-ard  in  banter,  in 
his  well-known  line — 

Who  drives  lat  oK«n  Rhuuld  himself  be  Ent, 

would  move  nothing  more  than  derision,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  reflections  upon  the  character  of  a  living  actress 
such  as  I  have  never  before  seen  in  print  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
or  pleasure  to  censure  the  work  of  others,  and  when  I  cannot  praise 
I  am  ordinarily  silent.  I  do  not  like  to  pass,  however,  iiithout  stem 
reprobation,  a  violation  like  this  of  all  canons  of  taste  and  good 
feeling.  The  condemnation  of  the  dead  oivoKxhI  in  the  view 
expressed  is  less  harmful.  I  am  sorry,  however,  for  the  fame  of  poor 
Mrs.  Yates,  the  first  Cleopatm  in  Shake^care's  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  concerning  whom  any  record  exists,  and  for  that  of  Miss 
Glyn,  its  greatest  living  exjHjnent ;  while  poor  Mis.  CJiflard,  the 
original  Lady  Macbeth  when  the  version  of  Shakespeare  supplanted 
that  of  Davenant,  must  have  had  lurking  in  Iter  mind  unsuspected  ten- 
dencies to  murder,  which  were  subsc-iuently  shared  by  Mrs.  Stddons. 
There  is  sm-ill  cause  for  surprise  that  no  manager  has  dared  to 
produce  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  conwdering  the  character  of  the 
heroine;  and  the  only  marvel  is  that  Shakespeare  could  have  imagined 
a  fhamcter,  the  asiJumption  of  which,  arrarding  to  these  new  canofM, 
jTQuld  involve  a  woman's  confession  of  impurity.  Wliat  shall  be 
cf  JOicheL  whose  perfonnance  of  Vhbdrc  TanV&  aa^ta  Vm^usk. 
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memory  as  Araminta  and  Cjnihia  has  bithcrtn  so  pleasantly  sur- 
vived! Alas  for  Mrs.  Mouniford  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  for  poor  Nelly, 
who,  in  s[)ite  of  a  dying  monarch's  injunction,  was  left  lo  starve,  for 
all  of  whom  it  has  been  pleasant  to  read  in  the  delightful  succession 
of  critics  and  chroniclers  from  Pepys  and  CoHcy  Cibber  to  l.iamb, 
and  for  tlieii  French  rivals,  from  Mdllc.  B^jart  or  Mdlle.  Champmesli? 
to  poor  Desclde,  whose  death  was  so  recenUy  and,  as  it  appears,  so 
ridiculously  mourned.  Their  feme  is  undeserved,  and  to  their  other 
delinquencies  must  now  be  added  the  crime  of  having  stolen  a  repu- 
tation to  which  ihey  were  not  entitled.  I  will  not  mention  the  living 
actK'Sses  who  are  shown  to  l>e  incapable  or  are  held  up  to  obloquy  by 
this  latest  censor,  nor  will  I  even  give  the  name  of  one  other  actress  to 
whom  other  artisiB,  in  the  essay  under  discussion,  ad  as  foils,  and 
who  i.s  singled  out  to  occupy  a  position  in  art  so  exceptional  and 
isolated  that  the  suggestion  of  it  sa%-ours  of  insult.  I  can  but  hope 
tht^t  this  lady,  to  whom  our  stage  owes  much,  may  in  her  retirement 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  employmeni  that  has  in  the  present 
I       case,  and  not  only  in  the  pa-sent  case,  been  made  of  her  name. 

H  A  PROPOS  of  the  premature  death    of  poor  William  Jerrold 

^k/x    Dixon,  which  has  elicited  singuUrly  warm  and  numerous  mani* 

^Bfestations  of  sorrow,  a  curious  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  men 

^Whosc  Christian  names  arc   softened  into  diminutives  often  make 

a  name  in  letters.    A  writer  in  the  Ath<naum  is  of  opinion  that  they 

do  not,  and  is  answered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton.     Now,  it  is  true  we 

do  not  think  of  Chaucer  as  Geff,  as  people  still  speak  of  poor 

Prowse,  a  man  to  whom  full  justice  has  never  been  done.     We  do 

not  speak  of  Prank  Bacon  as  of  Frank  Talfourd,  nor  do  wc  Iiear  of 

|ack  Milton,  .Sandy  Pupe,  Joe  Addison,  Tommy  Hobbcs,  nor  johnny 

Still,  in  Scotland  j-ou  may  hear  of  Bobbie  Burns,  and  there 

something  endearing  in  the  name  Diuk  Steele,  whiih  is  still  pre* 

I  have  heard,  too,  of  Tom  Moore  and  Totn  Hotxl^  and  more 

»rcly  of  Totu  Campbell     II  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 

[cTwood  (Tom  Heywood)  shows  in  fnmoiis  lines  that  the  leading 

Iramntisls  of  Shakespeare's  lime  wt-re  known  by  abbreviations.     In 

the  book  of  Dominations,  lib.  4  of  the  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed 

^^Uigcls,  he  describes,  in  lines  with  which  a  few  of  my  readers  may 

^Bc  familiar,  but  which  uonc  will  object  to  see  again,  how — 


Crt€it€,  who  hul  in  bMh  Ac»Jenue«*  luc 
Dqptc  ol  Mutcf,  yet  coolil  nettt  gilne 
To  Iw  cali'il  more  tlun  Robdn  :  wba  hod  be 
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Trofnt  ought  »uc  the  Muse,  SciT*!)  and  Ixen  Fr«e 

After  a  seucn  yram  I'rcntiicsliip,  mighl  baiac 

(Wilh  cretlif  Uw)  gntie  Robert  In  his  grauc. 

Mario,  reriiwn'd  foi  lii»  rjifc  ml  and  wU, 

Conlil  n'crc  allAinc  ljt)titni  llic  name  uf  Kil, 

Allhougli  liis  f{t>ii  iiuti  frnHti(r  Hid 

Merit  addition  rather.     I'lunoiis  KiJ 

Was  CAlVd  bill  Tarn,  Tern  iVaJiOM  ihnugh  he  wrote 

Ahle  lo  innkc  Apdtifi  self  lo  dole 

Vpon  hb>  Miue,  fur  nil  that  he  could  »lriue 

Ycl  ncuct  eotild  lo  his  full  nnmc  arrtitc 

Twit.  N»fh  (in  hie  time  of  no  small  cstremc) 

Could  not  a  second  ^)■llabic  rcdccme. 

Linccllcn)  fifiiimaiil,  in  ihc  forcmosi  mnkL- 

Or  ihc  rar'si  Wit*,  waj  nciier  m<'rc  (hin  Fratut, 

Mellifliioii*  Shaif-sjvitif,  whose  cnrlianling  (Jnill 

Commanded  Mirth  or  Passion,  waa  hul  li'iil. 

And  famovis  'Johtuan,  though  his  learned  Fen 

Be  dipt  it)  Caj4aiy,  a  Mill  but  /iVw. 

FitUiti- aiA  Wtiilcr,  of  lliBl  learned  packc 

Nunc  of  the  mean'ti,  yel  ntrither  wai.  but  Iiuit. 

Petifrs  bttt  Tom,  nor  Ma);  nor  ifidtiUteHt 

And  hee'a  now  but  Ia<ke  Feerd  that  onco  was.  John. 

It  sectns  worth  while  la  add  to  this  list,  which  has  hcTarc  been  more 
than  unce  quoted,  Heywood's  summing-up  of  the  luattci.  I  preserve 
still  the  quaint  orthogrAphy  of  the  original  edition : 

Nor  Epealic  I  this  thai  any  here  exprest, 

Should  thinke  tlictnsclues  l»se  wonhy  than  the  reM, 

Who«c  names  haue  their  full  syllabic  and  sound ; 

Or  that  Franck,  Kil,  or  Inclcc  arc  the  Ica&t  wound 

Vnto  thai  fame  and  merit.     1  for  my  pan 

(Thinke  others  what  ihey  please)  accept  that  heart 

Which  couru  my  loue  in  moat  familiar  phraie ; 

And  that  it  takes  not  from  my  paitM^  or  praiM. 

If  any  one  lo  mc  so  bluntly  com, 

I  hold  be  louc^  IDC  best  lh.1t  calls  mc  Tom. 

AU  that  need  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  those  men  who  have  mixed 
most  frcqtienUy  with  their  iriertds  in  social  gatherings  have  been — 
unless  when,  as  in  the  i:a«  uf  Johnson,  some  special  natural  gifts 
rendered  such  an  address  unseemly— addrcs.icd  in  siirh  familiar 
])hr.iNe.  It  is  different  with  one  of  whom  it  could  he  'said,  as  of 
MUton.  that  his    ^,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^_  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

\yc   somefinies  incuncd   a  diminution   of  name  not 
on  the  \ivn.  of  ihow;  vi\vo  cwxAo-j  it. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Will  ihe  great  gods  wLe  nflU{;M  of  all  ihcy  jjave — 

Not  even  such  back-caM  as  one  litile  ring? 
Shall  Ocean  be  for  souls  «  sateless  grare, 

Yet  find  BO  nook  tn  hide  so  mean  n  thing? 
What  tede  balh  FatCi  when  thus  the  wiuds  nnd  mu 
Fear  to  share  fDrlunes  with  Poljrcratcs  ? 

"  T  'VE  heart!  a  skunk  called  a  mean  beast,"  was  Victor  Waldron's 
X  first  rellcction  as  soon  as  Ilclci)  had  left  liim  aloiic  iii  the 
belfry.  "  Perhaps  he  may  be — but  if  he  is,  he  can't  help  hit 
attributes— so  any  way  he's  not  so  mean  as  those  who  can.  I  know 
one  biped  that  has  no  business  to  call  a  skunk  names — and  his 
name's  Victor  Waldron.  What  would  that  giil  call  me  if  she  knew 
me  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  spy?  I  have  a  pretty  fair  notion  that  &he 
wouldn't  think  twice  before  calling  ms  what  she  thought  me.  I 
should  say  that  girl  has  more  devil  in  her  than  most  girU  \  and  it's  a 
good,  honest,  dovrnn'ght  devil  that  couldn't  be  mean  or  small  if  it 
tried.  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  anyhow.  I  wish 
I  had  known.  It  would  have  saved  me  from  feeling  like  a  skunk, 
and  like  a  fool  for  feeling  like  a  &kunk,  and  like  an  a&s  for  feeling 
like  a  fool.  Well — no  harm's  done  so  (ar,  and  not  much  seems  like 
to  be.  I  always  did  think  my  friend  Gideon  a  man  wlch  more  gas 
in  him  than  ballast— the  sort  of  man  that  would  climb  a  tree  to  look 
for  an  oyster  if  he  was  lost  in  the  woods  at  lunch-time  ;  and  I'lu 
more  sure  of  it  than  ever  now  I've  seen  that  girl.  Yes  ;  Gideon 
Skall  is  a  hopeful  man.     Weill    Let  him  be.    He's  a.^^^cAS.^^-v^ 

VOL.  OCXLVL     HO.  I79O1  %^ 
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and  hope's  a  good  thing.  I  hope  I'm  not  a  bad  fellow,  way  deep 
down,  and  content's  not  a  bad  thing.  I've  seen  the  old  place,  and 
the  old  tombstones  :  and  I  couldn't  do  more  than  see  them  if  they 
were  ray  own.  I  believe  I  told  that  girl  more  truth  than  I've  «-cr 
told  myself  ivhen  she  struck  it  out  of  me  that  I'd  croucd  the  Atlantic 
only  10  look  around.  I  suppose  it  lakes  a  woman  to  make  a  nun 
own  up  to  being  senlimental.  1  suppose  it  takes  the  dusty  society 
of  one's  greal-great-grcat-grandfalhers  and  grandmothers  to  make 
one  feel  th.il,  when  one's  going  to  join  them  for  goonl  and  all,  It 
will  be  good  to  feel  tliat  it  wasn't  among  their  dust  that  one  grubbed 
for  tlic  gold  one  won't  be  able  to  carry  away.  I  dare  say  all  these 
WaMrons  weren't  fine  fellows.  Tliere  ate  too  many,  for  a  kna.ve  or 
two  not  to  be  among  them.  But  I  should  like  to  be  in  with  the  best 
of  them.  And  somehow  I  cau't  fancy  the  worst  of  them  coming 
^m  America  or  the  Crusades,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  and  being 
received  just  for  his  nanit's  and  his  country's  sake,  by  the  first  far-off 
cousin  lie  meets  with  free  and  open  welcome,  and  then  saying  to  her, 
'  Excuse  mc,  mademoiselle.  Don't  ask  me  to  your  house.  Don't 
shake  hands  with  me.  It's  true  I  want  to  see  the  old  place  and  the 
home  wliith  has  become  sort  of  sacred  with  me.  1'hat's  why  I've 
come,  and  that's  why  I  would  have  come,  sooner  or  later,  if  there 
was  no  other  why.  And,  if  therc'd  been  lio  other  why,  I'd  have 
taken  your  hand  as  the  best  thing  I've  found.  But  there  is  another 
why.  I've  fllwaj-s  had  a  dream  of  being  Waldron  of  Copleston 
again,  as  1  ought  to  be,  and  as  my  father  and  grandfather  ought  to 
lutve  been  before  nie:  and  I've  found  reason  to  think  that  the  dream 
may  be  more  than  a  dream — so  I've  come  to  investigate  how  much 
mote  than  a  dream  it  may  be — and  so  that's  why  I'm  here— senti- 
ment deep  down  at  the  root,  but  by  no  means  without  very  practical 
fruit,  mademoiselle.'  Or  if  I  con  Cincy  not  quite  the  worst  of  them 
saying  that,  I  can't  fancy  the  very  worst  and  meanest  of  them  taking 
the  lund,  and  accepting  the  unsuspicious  welcome,  and  saying 
DOtliing  but  juBi  the  mere  core  of  the  truth,  and  still  going  on.  If 
my  own  grcit-grcat-gtvat- grand  father  did  that,  I'd  disown  him  for 
an  ancestor.  Let  me  sec  what  I've  learned  already.  There's  a 
father — a  mother — a  son — and  a  girl  Suppose  there's  anything  to 
he  found  in  this  ancestral  dust-heap — wliich,  now  I've  seen  it,  looks 
\probable—of  course  ihc  lather,  if  he's  an  honest  man,  wouldn't 
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break  up  a  coujile  of  women's  homes  ?  Haven't  I  got  legs  and  hands 
too?  No — the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  realise  the  saoguine 
nature  of  the  temperament  of  Gideon  Skull.  I  must  investigate,  if 
its  only  to  convince  myself  there's  nothing  in  it,  and  to  make  things 
clear  to  Gideon.  I'll  do  it  now.  If  in  five  minutes  I'm  convinced 
that  I'm  Victor  Waldron  of  Co[>lesion,  I  write  to  Mr.  Reid,  and 
regret  that  circumstance  as  politely  as  I  can.  But  if  I'm  convinced 
I'm  not — why,  then.  III  call  at  Coplcstou  to-morrow,  and  feci 
ijnyself  a  better  Waldron  than  if  I  were  of  twenty  Coplcstons.  No 
-5vc  minutes  is  not  short  allowance — when  one  knows  beforehand 
that  one  would  find  out  no  more  in  five  years.    And  then  I  shall  be 

» clear  to  make  a  holiday  what  it  ought  to  be — and  to  call  at  Copleston 
to-morrow.  I'll  spend  ^ve  minutes  and  Ave  shillings  on  old  Grimes, 
ir  in  his  cai>acity  of  dcrk,  sexton,  and  old  inhabitant  he  knows 
nothing,  one  may  lake  it  as  certain  that  nobody  else  will." 

I[  The  bell  and  Victor  Wnldron's  reflections  went  on  together :  and 
when  the  hcU  stopped,  these  stopped  with  it,  as  if  the  toll  had  been 
their  supimrt  and  had  fixed  them  into  words.  Some  people  always 
think  in  words  when  their  thoufjhls  arc  accompanied  by  a  regular 
and  coiilinttous  sound,  such  as  the  roar  of  the  streets,  the  tick  of  a 
loud  clock,  or  the  rattle  of  a  railuay-tiain.     But  when  old  Grimes, 

K having  finished  his  work,  came  into  the  upper  loft,  the  stranger  had 
bpscd  into  a  mere  brown  study,  so  forgetful  of  place  and  circumstance 
that  he  ^vas  instinctively  lighting  a  cigar. 

Old  Crimes  jingled  his  keys.    "  I'm  going  to  thut  up,  master," 

I  said  he. 
I     ('  Oh— it's  you  ?    ^Vait  five  minutes — I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
fertwo." 
"Sir?"  asked  Crimes,  with  his  hand  at  his  car. 
I      "  I  want  you  to  lake  this,"  said  Victor,  raising  his  rather  naturally 
)i!gh-pilchcd  and  incisive  voice  a  lone  and  a  half  higher,  as  he  held 
tiut  a  half- sovereign.    "  Arwil  I  want  to  xsk  you  some  tiucsiions." 

"  OK ! "  said  old  Crimes,  taking  the  piece  of  gold,  without  any 
questionii^— probably,  in  the  half-dark,  he  thought  it  a  sixpence; 
for  why  should  a  stranger  give  half-a- sovereign  to  old  Grimes? 

■      "  Did  you  ever  hear,"  shouted  Victor,  "of  George  Waldron?" 
"  Did  I  ever  Iiear?    P'raps  jw«  didn't  hear  when  I  said  I'd  come 
to  shut  up?  "  said  old  Grimes. 

•      "  Of  George  Waldron." 
"  Out  of  the  churchyard,  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  your  dosc — 
that's  the  George." 

"George— Waldion?" 
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"  Yes,  master,  there's  i  sight  of  Waldrons  Jiert:— a  sight  of  'em. 
They  keep  a  mazin'  good  brew  at  the  George." 

"  I  imist  ivy  another  tack,"  thought  Victor,  "  How  long — haw 
you  been  pulling — ifiat  Ml  ? " 

"That  bell?    Thirty  minutes— that's  the  nale  for  a  dead  'un." 

"  How  many  years,  I  mean  ?  You've  been  clerk  and  sexton  half 
your  time?" 

"  I've  been  parish  clerk  of  HiUswick  long  time  enough  to  know 
when  10  shut  up — and  that's  now.  And  it's  against  my  rule  to  have 
strangers  after  dark  up  in  my  belfry.  I've  got  to  go  my  rounds  aad 
sweep  up  artcr  the  ladies— wasted  litter  it's  been  to-day,  to  be  sure  I 
If  you  want  lo  sec  this  church,  you  can  come  to  morning  service  to- 
morrow and  hear  me  and  Mr.  Skull,"  He  took  an  old  horn  lantern 
from  a  peg,  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  minute,  and  struck 
a  lucifcr  on  the  bell-rope.  But  the  hands  which  had  tolled  so  many 
dead  men  and  women  out  of  this  world  had  grown  slow  and  clumsy, 
and  the  coin  which  had  been  fi.Yt;d  between  the  left  fore  and  middle 
fingers  interfered  willi  them;  the  five  minutes  that  Victor  Waldron 
had  given,  himself  were  well  over  before  the  glimmer  of  the  lantem 
transformed  the  loft  from  the  bower  of  the  romantic  GlMtcniiame'mX.0 
the  likeness  of  one  of  the  lombs  he  h.id  come  to  find,  with  old 
Grimes  for  its  ghostly  denizen,  "I  feel  like  a  Ghoul,  come  to  pick 
my  own  great-grandfather's  bones  I  "  thought  he,  with  something  in 
him  that  was  not  a  laugh  at  the  fact,  though  with  a  laugh  to  himself 
at  the  fancy.  He  was  thinking  that  lie  had  already  done  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  himself,  if  not  enough  to  content  a  jury,  that  further 
investigation  into  the  lawful  possession  of  the  Reids— especially  of 
Miss  Helen  Reid^would  be  thrown  away,  when — 

"Holloa!"  exclaimed  old  Crimes,  with  a  start  that  almost  In- 
fected Victor. 

The  sexton  was  staring  h-ird  at  the  despised  coin  between  his 
fingers — the  light  of  the  lantern  had  performed  a  trick  of  magic  for 
him  also,  by  transmuting  one  silver  sixpence  into  twenty  golden  one?. 
"Begging  your  pardon— you  was  asking  about  somebody?"  asked  he. 

Victor  was  quick-brained  enough ;  but  a  tnie-bom  Briton,  without 
ha)f  his  quickness,  would  have  been  far  less  puizled  by  this  sudden 
p£lcct  of  a  lighted  lanrem  upon  hearing,  memory,  and  manners.  Victor  M 
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"Only  after  one  George  Waldron,  who  died  some  fifty  years  ago. 
I  Oiought  you  might  liave  heard  of  iiim — dial's  all — before  he  left 
HiUswick— when  you  were  a  boy.  He  was  my  grandfather — old 
Blundel  Waldron's  son,  of  Copleston." 

"  Ah,  sir !  "  said  old  Grimes,  with  a  sympathetic  screw  of  the  face 
and  with  the  merest  pretence  of  raising  the  half-sovereign  lo  his  ear. 
•*This  church  is  your  regular  family  vault,  sir  I  And  those  old  boxes, 
there— they're  the  old  registers,  and  accounts,  and  nobody  knows] 
what  not,  as  full  of  Waldions'  names  as  the  ground  is  of  their  bodies. 
If  you're  a  pcdigrcstian,  sir,  or  an  antiquity,  you'll  find  lots  there, 
what  the  rats  have  left  of 'em,  to  last  you  weeks  to  come.  And  you 
do  seem  to  me,  sir,  to  be  the  sort  of  gentleman  that  would  make 
himself  heartily  welcome.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  sir,  but  there  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  antiquated  sort  that  enjoyed  himself  over  those 
old  boxes  a  whole  afternoon,  and  never  gave  nic  a  half-crown  over 
my  fees.  He  was  writing  a  County  History-,  he  said.  And  p'raps  it 
paid  him." 

Victor  looked  at  the  old  lumber.  Why  had  the  sextcn  been  so 
perverse  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  ver>'  search  that  he  had  been 
inventing  reasons  for  avoiding  and  ignoring?  It  would  certainly 
interest  him  to  spend  a  good  many  hours  over  the  moulcly  records  of 
his  family  history  ;  but  then  it  must  be  for  sentiment's  sake  and  with 
an  honest  mind ;  not  in  the  hope  of  unearthing  from  among  those 
boxes  a  skeleton  who  should  give  him  Coplcsinn  and — forbid  him  lo 
call  there. 

So  he  fell  back  upon  personal  inquiry  once  more.  The  sexton's 
sudden  lapse  out  of  deafness  disappointed  him  ;  but  he  resolved  to 
give  him  no  more  half-sovereigns.  He  thought,  "  It's  as  mean  to  buy 
as  to  spy";  he  feit,  "  He'll  remember  too  much  unless  I  give  him 
loo  little."  And  the  thought  and  the  feeling,  though  starling  from 
different  ends,  met  half-way.  ^\'hy  should  a  chance  meeting  with  a 
strange  girl  have  almost  piqued  a  grown  roan  into  rejecting  every 
chance  of  finding  wtiat  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  find,  as  if  it 
were  a  point  of  honour  ?  He  could  not  answerthc  question,  because 
he  never  asked  it— but  he  knew,  without  any  question,  that  he  could 
never  again  think  of  himself  with  any  comfort  unless  he  could  look 
&8  straight  into  that  girl's  eyes  and  take  her  hand  as  frankly  to  morrow 
as  to-day. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  I  will  have  a  time  with  the  rats — some 
other  day.  And,  when  I  do,  I  won't  forget  that  dust  means  tliirst, 
and  that,  as  you  inform  me,  the  beer  at  the  George  is  'mazin  fine. 
So  you  don't  remember  my  grandfather  ?  *•    He  took  oat  his  watch— 
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ten  minutes  had  gone,  and  the  conscience  which  confuses  rights  with 
duties  might  be  at  ease  and  trouble  him  no  more. 

But  llic  motion  of  his  liancl  to  his  waistcoat  pocket  was  suggestive. 
*'  Wait  a  bit,  sir  !  Your  grandfather !  I  remember  things  farrcr 
off  than  him.  I  remember  Byncy — and  old  Mr.  Skull  reading  him- 
self in.  I  remember  ivhen  King  GeOTge  was  king.  I  remember 
when  wheat  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  shilling  a  quarter,  and 
when  the  farmers  was  happy — and  that's  a  long  time  ago.  I  remember 
Mr.  George.  He  was  a  fine  young  gentleman — he  used  to  mind  rae 
of  him  that's  been  cut  down  to-day.  I  mind  his  wedding  too,  slip  of 
a  boy  as  I  were." 

"Ak  1"  said  ViclorWaldron,  his  face  brightening.  "  He  did  marrj-j 
then— in  England  ?    And  that's  so?  " 

"  If  he  didn't,  then  my  father,  that  married  him  in  this  very 
church,  was  liar  too,  as  well  .is  clerk  and  sexton,  afore  mc.  And  if 
he  were,  ihcn  I,  that  says  he  weren't,  be  one  too." 

"  Mr.  Grimes !  I  am  what  you  call  a  pcdigrestian — or  an 
antiquity.  I  believe  your  father,  and  I  believe  you.  If  you  can 
make  it  as  clear  as  daylight  to  me  that  George  Waldron  married, 
anywhere  on  earth — mind,  I  say,  inarn'(d—VLny  woman  before  he  left 
Great  liriuin.  III  rIvc  you  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  and — call  at  Coplcston  1 " 
he  added  to  himself.  "  It  "11  be  a  blow  lo  Gideon— but  he  didn't 
know  there  was  a  Afiss  Rcid  of  Copleslon." 
"  Fifty  how  much,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  " 
"Fifty  dollars— ten  pounds." 

Old   Grimes  mediiatcd.     "  Ten  pounds  be  a  goodish  bit  of 

money,"  said  he.     "Gentlefolk  don't  give  ten  pound  for  nothing. 

They  may  chuck  away  a  loose  sovereign,  but  I  never  knew  one  lo 

chuck  away  ten — none  but  one,  and  he'll  chuck  no  more  where  A^s 

gone.     Yt'u  aren't  wTiting  no  County  History,  sir." 

^  Victor  W.i]dron  W.18  beginning  to  know  his  man.     "The  infer* 

H        mation  I  require,"  he  said,  "  happens  to  be  worth  exactly  ten  pounds. 

H        And  I  haw  ihcm  here." 

^K  "  Arcn'l  what's  worth  ten  pound  worth  ten  pound  ten  ?  " 

^1  "II  is  not  worth  ten  pounds  one,  Mr.  Grimes.     In  the  country  I 

^1  come  from,  we  name  our  prices  down  j  and  if  people  don't  like  them, 
^1       wc  don't  trade." 

^1  "  Then,  sir — you  come  along  of  me." 

^1  \*ictor  followed  the  sexton  from  the  loft,  and  waited  on  the  steeple- 

^P  flight  while  the  door  was  being  locked  after  thcrn.  Then,  following 
^1  old  Grimes's  lantern,  he  groped  his  way  down  the  daik  corkscrew, 
^m       and  was  led  through  a  short  passage  into  a  small  square  room  nnch 
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one  table,  one  chair,  and  a  clean  white  stirplice  hanging  against  the 
wall.  Old  Grimes  unlocked  and  opened  a  large  wooden  box  in  tlie 
comer,  and  look  out  a  long-shaped,  h^lf-lKHiud  volume,  ivhicb  he 
laid  before  Victor,  nithout  any  further  motion  towards  helping  him, 
He  was  clearly  not  going  to  do  one  pennyworth  of  work  beyond  his 
undertaking,  or  10  throw  one  uni^urchased  word  inlo  the  bai^ain. 

Victor  opened  the  volume,  and  found  it  to  be  a  register  of  the 
marriages  solemnised  in  Killsn-irk  jwrish  church  from  the  year  1754 
10  the  year  1769.  He  knew  the  dates  of  the  iamily  hisioiy  well 
enough  to  begin  his  search  from  the  end  :  and  his  search  did  not 
take  long.  There,  the  very  List  enlty  on  the  ver)-  last  page  of  tlie 
volutne,  stood  that  which,  not  many  hours  ago,  be  would  have  given 
nearly  all  he  possessetl  in  the  world  noi  to  have  found.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer,  even  by  the  quarter-light  of  old  Crimes 'a  lanlcm,  than 
that  register  of  a  marriage,  on  the  loth  of  October  1769,  between 
George  Waldron,  son  of  Blundel  Waldron,  of  Coplcston,  h^quirc, 
and  Hannah  Rich,  of  Hiilswick,  spinster. 

"  Well,  that's  clear  enough,"  thought  Victor.  "  A  fancy  that  one's 
got  a  right  and  a  claim  to  a  landed  est.tte  isn't  wholesome  food — and 
there  it  goes.  Sour  grapes?  Not  at  all.  If  they'd  hong  down  to 
my  fingers,  and  if  I'd  taken  them — then  they'd  have  been  sour.  If 
a  man  wants  sweet  grapes,  he  must  grow  his  own,  and  not  in  a 
churcliyard.  But  I  guess  Jove  must  have  had  a  good  time,  laughing 
at  my  grandfather  when  he  went  courting  my  grandmother — the  old 
villain  I  And  he'd  have  saved  his  grandson  a  voynge,  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  dark  about  a  Mrs.  George  Waldron  number  one.  Why,  he 
may  have  left  a  first  family  for  aught  I  know,  and  I  mayn't  be  even 
his  heir  at  law— not  that  that's  of  much  account,  since  it  turns  out  that 
there's  nothing  to  lie  heir  of.  So  now  I'm  shot  of  that  rubbish,  and 
a  free  man. — Mr.  Crimes,  I  thank  you,  sir.  Here  arc  your  ten 
sovcreigi:s.  Count  them,  if  you  plcnse.  'While  yoti  are  counting  Uicni, 
I  will  make  an  extract  of  this  register.  Gideon  must  have  proof. 
Gideon  will  be  vexed — but " 

"You're  a  gentleman,  sir.  And  to  a  gentleman  my  charge  ii 
One  Shilling  per  extract,"  said  Old  Grimes,  dropping  his  sovereigns 
into  his  pocket  with  one  hand,  and  holding  out  the  other. 


Victor  had  needed  no  directions  to  the  George,  for  he  was  lodg- 
ing there  :  he  was  more  in  title  than  in  facta  guest  of  the  Curate  in 
charge,  who  had  neither  house-room  nor  puisc-rootft  \o  \)t  \mjsijv\s&^^ 
to  Ibc  wsifa/  acquaintances  of  a  lon^-Aort  aT\4  \>^  ^o  -rotawfe  cx«^- 
mv/eome  nephew.    Hearing  that  his  (rienA  awA  vt^vcWmit  cawv\i«N'«^ 
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had  not  yet  returned  from  his  uncle's,  he  sat  down,  alone  tn  the 
colTcc-room,  to  a  joint  of  cold  roast  beefj  and  did  not  find  his  appetite 
a  whit  lessened  by  the  presence:  in  his  pocket-book  of  the  evidence 
that  his  half-sen  limental,  half- am  bilious  dream  of  being  the  owner  as 
well  as  the  lover  of  the  home  of  his  fathers  was  at  an  end.  He  eveii, 
as  the  beef  lessened  before  him,  recognised  in  himself  a  school-boy's 
pleasure  in  having  with  his  own  hands  destroyed  at  a  blow  what  he 
had  been  tilting  such  long  pains  lo  build.  And  one  minute  he  liked 
to  think  he  had  done  it  all  himself,  because  to  walk  in  dead  men's 
shoes  was  unbecoming  to  his  notions  of  the  proper  attire  for  an 
American  citizen,  and  because  Helen  Reid's  face  looked  at  him 
approvingly  from  out  the  ruins  of  his  house  of  cards  ;  another 
minute,  he  was  glad  to  tell  himself  that  his  escape  was  due  10 
accident  and  old  Grimes,  because  that  relieved  him  from  the  alter- 
native responsibility  of  meanness  if  he  had  taken  Copleston  and  of 
folly  if  he  had  thrown  it  away.  He  preferred  folly  to  meanness  in 
his  heart,  but  was  still  too  young  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  charge 
of  beinga  fool — and  a  fool's  cap  was,  in  his  opinion,  as  little  fitting 
for  an  American  head  as,  for  American  feet,  were  his  great-grand- 
father's  shoes.  So  luck  and  good  management  had  for  once  leaped 
logctlicr,  and  made  him  feci,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  cheese, 
that  each  of  them  was  the  other. 

He  had  half  noticed,  as  he  entered  the  inn,  that  a  great  deal  of 
gossip  was  going  on  at  the  bar,  and,  while  feeding,  that  the  waiter 
wore  a  curiously  funereal  air,  and  hung  about  as  if  waiting  for  a 
([uestion.  At  ai^y  other  lime  Victor  would  have  questioned  the 
waiter  to  his  heart's  content,  and  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
gossip  in  Ilillswick  in  no  time  ;  but  be  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
or  at  least  to  think  that  he  thought  of,  and  old  Grimes  had  rather 
exhausted  his  turn  for  investigation.  The  waiter  was  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  For  the  time  for  sweeping  off  the  bread-crumbs,  and  an 
order  for  a  pint  of  port,  had  barely  given  him  a  chance  of  beginning 
on  his  own  motion  the  talk  with  which  he  was  bursting  and  burning, 
when  it  was  caught  iVom  his  tongue  by  another  gentleman  who  just 
then  came  inlo  the  coffee-room. 

"Gideon!"  called  out  Victor  checrrully.  "Just  Itkc  you— just 
too  late  for  the  Ijeef,  and  just  in  time  for  the  wine!  Have  you  had  a 
good  lime  with  your  aunts  and  your  cousins?    I  have  with  mine" 

Gideon  Skull,  the  curate's  and  the  curate's  sisters'  nephew,  did 
not  look  as  if  he  had  been  having  a  good  time.  He  pulled  a  chair 
to  the  table  sharply  and  roughly,  and  called  out,  "  Waiter — whi»ky  I 
Ah,  Waldron,  family  affection  is  a  nice  thing,  an  exceedingly  nice 
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thing,  as  long  as  you  don't  cut  the  doll  in  twot    Then  out  coraes  the 
sawdust." 

"  What :   weren't  ihey  glad  to  sec  you?  " 

"Glad  ?    Isn't  my  uncle  a  parson,  and  aren't  my  aunts  parson's 
sislcn?    And  isn't  there  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 

repenteth ?    You  know?    Well,  there's  been  more  joy  over  me 

because  I'm  come  back  wth  a  decent  coat  and  a  good  yellow  lining 
to  it  tlian  if  1  had  never  gone  away  Jn  a  bad  one  with  no  lining  at  all. 
Much  joy  ihcrc'd  have  been  over  me,  1  can  tell  you,  if  I'd  come  back , 
as  I  went  away.     It's  a  world  of  humbug,  Waldron ;  and  you'll  find 
it  out  when  j'ou'rc  half  as  old  as  I.'' 

Gideon  Skull  was  as  strong  a  contrast  to  his  friend  from  head  to  foot 
as  one  can  easily  find ;  more  so  than  is  common  even  between  friends, 
whodioose  by  contrast  ban]  ly  less  than  lovers.  He  was  big  and  broad, 
with  the  face  of  a  thorough-bred  Englishman;  fresh- complexioned, 
short-featured,  brown-bearded,  and  grcy-cycd.  And  it  was  better  still- 
it  was  full  of  the  sort  of  honesty  of  which  we  English  plume  ourselves 
on  hamg  the  lion's  share ;  a  rugged,  somewhat  sullen  sort,  taking 
refuge  in  cynical  speech  when  it  is  too  honest  to  acr^uit  itself  of  being 
touched  by  sentiment  dcejier  than  the  outermost  skin.  I'lie  more  pro- 
minent features  were  rather  broad  and  bluot— the  lion's  and  not  the 
eagle's — and  tfie  moulli.tliougb  rather  large  and  heavy,  was  appropriate 
to  the  sort  of  face,  and  handsomely  formed,  at  least  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  through  a  full  broivn  moustache  tlut  nearly  hid  the  upper  lip 
and  fell  naturally  into  the  full  brown  beard.  "  I  maj-n't  be  a  s.iint ; 
who  is?  But  1  hateliumbug,"  the  whole  face  seemed  to  say  for  itself; 
more  cspedally  the  wcU-opcncd,  out-looking  grey  eyes — those  features 
which,  wc  arc  told,  are  alone  incapable  of  a  lie.  Victor  Waldrou's 
elaborate  and  obtrusive  dandyism  became  downright  cfTcminacy  now 
that  it  was  opposed  to  one  who  was  so  much  of  a  nnlumi  man — 
natural  and  manly,  not  only  in  his  broad  build  and  British-lion-like 
aspect,  but  in  a  carelessness  in  dress  that  no  man  can  afford  unless 
he  be  either  a  |iecr  or  a  niillLonaiie,or  loo  honestly  unaffected  and  indif- 
ferent to  appearances,  whether  in  himself  or  in  others,  to  think  of 
coats  and  hats  save  when  he  is  compcHcd.  His  easy  shooting-jacket^ 
crumpled  felt  hat,  absence  of  ornament,  and  boots  careless  of  shape, 
were  in  themselves  honest  and  sensible  protests  against  the  principles 
of  one  who  dressed  for  Hillsmck  more  than  most  men  would  for 
the  whole  world  in  mid-season.  But  when  1  use  the  word  "sullen" 
as  an  epithet  of  Gideon  Skull's  style,  it  must  not  be  taken  to  i^o 
beyond  its  precise  bearing.  He  miij\\l — ouV  ol  -ivitvcA.  •fihwcft.'ax 
bcirt^  accused  of  tJic  jwssibiliVy  Qf  en'.eTlaiaw^  ioxw^^'Cvc  c^'a<*aw.-- 
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prefer  to  pull  up  the  hood  of  C)-nical  lU-tcmper  for  a  blind;  but' 
neither  his  eyes  nor  his  lips  were  those  of  aii  iU-naiureil  or  ill-tern- 
pered  man,  however  much  they  might  be  those  of  a  reserved  and 
stubborn  one.  For  the  rest,  he  had  grossly  exaggerated  his  forty 
years  or  so  when  speaking  of  his  friend's  reaching;  half  his  age; 
and,  to  sum  him  up,  the  man,  woman,  or  child  lived  not  who  would 
not  put  implicit  mist  in  the  good  sound  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  pluck. : 
and  honesty,  of  (Jideoo  Skull.  If  he  was  really  of  the  sanguine  and 
gaseous  nature  for  \f-hich  his  friend  had  given  him  credit,  then 
apFfearances  were  liars  indeed. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  friend,"  Victor  answered  him  as  he  lighted  x  ■ 
cigar — for  the  port  of  the  (ieorge  was  not  of  a  vintage  to  be  kept 
sacred  from  tobacco.  •*  Vou'rc  the  biggest  humbug  of  them  alL  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  your 'British  phlegm;'  a  man  who  has  got  it 
by  nature  can't  have  any  room  in  him  for  a  soul,  and  even  then  a 
good  tough  sign-post  will  beat  him  at  his  own  game  ;  and  if  he  only 
]>retends  to  have  it,  why  then  he's  a  humbug— like  you.  Offer  me 
Tarluffe  and  Timon,  and  of  the  two  hypocrites  and  humbugs  I'll  take 
Tartuffe  ;  I'd  rather  have  htm  round  than  Timon,  Come— light  your 
pipe,  and  own  up  like  a  man — I  don't  mean  like  an  r.nglishnian— . 
that  you  were  very  glad  to  sec  your  people  at  home,  and  they  to 
sec  you." 

'*  You  may  take  it  that  one's  people  at  home  are  always  glad  enough 
to  see  the  back  of  a  bad  coat  and  the  front  of  a  good  one.  That's  feir 
enough  ;  and  I  didn't  make  llic  world.  I  didn't  slop  long.  They'd 
got  some  confounded  sort  of  a  feed  on — and  I  know  my  reverend 
uncle's  best  wine  too  well— at  least,  I  used  to  ;  and  then  all  the  old 
maids  of  HiUswick  I  We're  both  in  for  dining  there  to-morrow,  aAcr 
church,  hio  I  got  clear  for  one  day.  I  found  you  weren't  here,  so  I 
took  a  tramp  over  the  hill,  with  a  pencil.  There  v\is  a  sunset, 
Waldron,  as  good  as  anything  out  West ;  Ma/ was  no  humbug,  any 
way.  Where  the  deuce  have  you  been  all  this  afternoon  ?  Don't  drink 
that  blacking,  Waldron.  You  bo)-*  have  no  notion  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  l>rink  iK>rt  when  you  dine  with  the  Dishop  ;  but — at  the 
George  !    It's  almost  as  bad  as  my  uncle's." 

"What  have  1  been  doing?  I  have  been  meditating  among  the 
tombs.  I  didn't  sec  any  sunset — and  I  got  locked  in  :  and  I've 
been  listening,  with  my  eyes,  to  a  pretty  girl  playing  the  organ  ;  and 
I've  been  interviewing  the  parish  Character — being  a  character,  I 
needn't  tell  you  a  thoroughpaced  humbug.  You're  unjust  to  the 
•George'  port,  Gideon  :  I've  drunk  worse.  But,  by  the  way,  talking 
of  humbug,  I've  not  been  wasting  my  time,  and  I've  got  no  more 
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claim  on  Cojjleslon  than  you  have  on  Queen  Victoria's  croflm. 

That's  so.  You']!  be  sorry  ti>  hear  it,  old  friend,  hut— losing  some- 
body else's  land  isn't  like  losing  one's  own  temper.  So  that's  settled 
and  done  with,  that's  one  good  thing." 

"  Will  you  aflow  mc  to  ask  you  what  the  deuce  you  mean  ?    And 
if  that's  your  first  pint — " 

"My  first— unfinished  still.  You  shall  see  if  I'm  not  clcat-hcaded 
enough  for  a  lawyer.  Blundd  Waldron  disinherits  George  Waldron 
if  he  marries  Hannah  Rich,  George  Waldron,  being  a  grandfather 
after  my  own  heart,  and  a  predestined  rebel  against  ijTanny  wh^her 
of  kings  or  fathers,  makes  a  point  of  marr)'ing  I  fannah  Rich,  publicly, 
in  Hillswick  Church,  just  to  show  off  ihu  frce-hyni  Briton  he  fancied 
himself  and  the  free  American  he  was  going  to  be.  I'm  proud  of 
my  gr.indfatiicr,  George  Waldron — it  does  him  credit ;  and  if  lie  did 
it  more  out  of  love  than  out  of  liberty,  I'm  prouder  of  him  still. 
You  may  say  what  you  like,  (jideon,  as  a  misogynist ;  but  there 
are  girls  it's  worth  pitching  all  Califoniia  to  the  dogs  for,  let 
alone  a  few  beggarly  square  feet  of  grass  like  Copleston.  I  guess 
Hannah  Rich  was  that  sort  of  girl.  Only  I  must  say  my  grandfather, 
George  Waldron,  would  have  behaved  more  to  ray  liking,  and  saved 
a  pile  of  trouble,  if,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  grandson  to  pry  it  out, 
he'd  let  my  grandmother  know  he  was  a  widower  when  he  camfri 
conning  her.  A  cottage  bcanly,  no  doubt,  was  Hannah  Rich; 
courting  her  turned  out  pleasanter  than  marrying  her,  I  presume,  and 
General  George  Wsldron,  when  he'd  cut  off  all  his  other  connections 
with  the  oM  country,  wasn't  sorry  to  drop  the  tightest  of  them  all  as 
soon  as  he  n'os  free.  My  grandmother  u'as  a  Hudson,  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Maryland.  She  wasn't  the  sort  of  woman  for  a 
man  to  tell  that  she'd  have  to  play  second  wife  to  the  sort  of  girl  my 
grandfather  had  with  him  when  he  came  out — and  whom  ray  father, 
from  all  he  heard  of  her  from  others,  no  more  believed  was  his  wife 
than — but  it  seems  she  was,  though  j  and — why,  there  may  be  dozens 
of  Waldrons  besides  myself,  for  aught  I  Itnow.     So  there's  the  case. 

I  George  Waldron  did  marry  Hannah  Rich.  So  Copleston  went  to  his 
sister  by  will,  and  then  to  the  Rcids  by  marriage  I've  seen  the 
register— and  there's  the  copy — as  clear  as  a  liorn  lantern  would  let 
me  write  by.  Waldron  of  Copleston— Waldron  of  America  I  I 
guess  I've  got  the  biggest  place,  after  all." 
Gideon  Skull  might  be  a  sanguine  man,  but  he  did  not  seem  an 
excitable  or  hasty  one.  He  examined  the  piece  of  paper  slowly,  and 
then  lighted  his  pipe  with  it,  without  a  word.  He  blew  six  circles  of 
smoke  before  speaking. 
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"  How  (!iJ  you  get  hold  of  that  rubbish  ?"  asked  he. 

Victor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "There's  Gideon  all  over,"' 
meant  the  shrug.  "  He's  after  oysters  iii  a  wood,  and  sees  a  brown 
leaf  at  the  top  of  a  tree— and  up  he  goes  I  I  purchased  it,"  he  said, 
"  from  an  old  gentleman  named  Grimes,  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
one.  He  is  a  Character,  is  Mr.  Grimes  ;  so,  being  a  character,  I 
needn't  say  that  he  makes  cluracter  pay.  He  has  been  ringing 
curfews  and  dead  bells  till  he  has  become  feudalised — which  means 
ossification  only  to  be  vitalised  by  lipping.  You  may  travel  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  you  M'ill  not  meet  with  a  Grimes.  Why,  for 
twice  the  money,  the  old  scamp  would  have  let  me  take  out  the 
entry  and  burn  it  in  his  lantern.  I  believe  I  could  have  burned 
mj'self  into  Copleston  for  a  hundred  dollars,  if  I'd  pleased." 

For  one  infinitcsima!  instant,  the  oddest  look,  half  questioning, 
half— it  was  impossible  to  guess  what,  crossed  the  table  from  under  the 
brows  of  Gideon  Skull.  Most  decidedly  Victor  Waldron  was  not 
thinking  of  King  Henry  the  Second  just  then,  though  there  were 
Waldrons  in  that  reign  also.  But  if  his  eye  had  happened  to  catch 
sight  at  that  moment  of  a  sprig  of  broom,  and  if  that  had  sug- 
gested  far-off  history,  and  if  he  had  suddenly  imagined  to  him- 
self the  first  look  between  Titzurse  and  Tracy  when  the  king  said, 
"  Will  nobody  rid  me?" — then  the  oddness  of  Gideon  Skull's  look 
would  certainly  net  have  injured  the  illusion  of  fancy.  Perhaps  the 
"George"  port  was  playing  tricks  with  him,  after  all  Probably  it 
was  making  him  a  little  sleepy.  At  any  rate,  he  xvas  wide  awake 
now,  and  the  glance  must  have  belonged  to  the  twih'ght  of  a 
moment's  dream. 

Gideon  took  a  big  sip  of  his  grog  and  laughed.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  felony's  no  doubt  as  purchasable  as  any  other  truck,  but  not  for 
twenty  pounds,  as  a  rule.  That's  too  nmch  or  too  little.  I  believe 
in  Walpole — he  knew  the  world.  There  arc  two  sorts  of  felons  for 
money.  There's  the  sort  tlut  cries  halves,  and  there's  the  sort  that 
wouldn't  understand  what  ten  pounds  meant,  but  would  go  to  the 
gallows  for  a  pot  of  beer." 

"Timon  was  a  philanthropist  to  you,  Gideon.  It's  the  one  thing 
!  don't  like  in  )*ou.  To  listen  to  yon,  one  would  think  there  wasn't 
an  honest  man  or  an  honest  woman  in  the  world.  If  I  didn't  know 
you,  I'd  pass  you  the  bottle  flying— as  hard  and  as  quick  as  you 
would  at  Walpole,  if  he'd  offered  y<fu  a  pot  of  beer.  Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  a  price — or  you — or — " 

•'Of  course  1  da" 

"  Well,  have  your  dog's  fil  out.     What's  yours  ?  " 
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" It  depends.  If  I  was  Blaning,  I  BUi>pose  a  crust  of  biead.  Ii 
I  was  d)in^  of  thirst,  a  glass  of  water.  There  was  a  time  when  I'd 
have  done  most  things  for  a  pretty  girl" 

"And  now?" 

"  Ah,  my  boy  !  that's  where  the  statesman  comes  in.  It's  foi  the 
buyer  to  find  tliat  out;  tlie  seller  never  knows.  Do  you  think  any 
man  Itnows  his  own  weak  spot  ?  or  that,  if  he  did,  he'd  be  more 
open  than  Midas  was  about  his  long  cars?  If  you  want  to  know 
that,  you  must  hide  among  the  rceds-" 

"Well,  then,  what's  mine?" 

"  Your  price  ?  If  I  wanted  to  buy  you,  I  should  go  to  work  with 
the  pretty  girl— say,  playing  on  an  organ," 

Victor  smiled,  no  more  touched  than  if  he  was  not,  in  spirit  at 
least,  fresh  from  selling  Coplcaton  for  the  right  to  look  into  the  eyes 
of  Helen  Reid.  "Then,  tliat's  just  the  very  last  thing  I  "  said  he. 
''Say  a  good  cigar." 

Gideon  smiled  too.  He  had  a  broad,  daylight  smile,  not  without 
grave  sweetness  in  it,  which  made  up  for  an  air  of  superior  wisdom 
which — perhaps  rightly  enough— also  had  part  therein,  "If  joti 
want  to  know  a  man's  soft  places,"  said  he,  "  ask  him  which  are  his 
bard  ones,  and  hit  luiti  there.  But  we're  talking  nonsense,  and  non- 
sense won't  help  us  to  Copleston.  The  story  you've  been  patching 
together  is  just  absurd.  Think  a  minute — you,  a  New  Yorker  and 
half  a  lawyer.  George  Waldron  married  Hannah  Rit:h  ?  Maybe. 
But  how  do  wc  know  there  wasn't  a  later  will  ?  What  do  we  know 
of  the  title  of  these  Rcids,  except  the  reputed  marriage  of  George 
Waldron's  sister  ?  Do  we  even  know  that  Copleston  wasn't  entailed  ? 
Yoti've  come  10  England  to  look  into  lots  of  tilings  besides  an  old 
parish  register  that  may  be  right  or  may  be — wrong.  And  there 
might  be  a  flaw,  even  there." 

"  1  was  afraid  you'd  be  vexed,  old  fellow.  But^—  No;  there's 
no  flaw.  George  U'aldron  didn't  tridc  a  girl  into  a  (alse  maniage, 
you  may  be  sure.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  Waldron.  And— well, 
I'm  satisfied.  Don't  think  I  haven't  inquired.  I've  been  a  regular 
detective.  .After  all,  it  was  only  a  fancy  that  I  ne\'cr  believed  in. 
Let  it  go." 

"  You  call  mc  a  cynic,  Waldron,  you  expect  me  to  respect 
humanity  in  the  abstract,  when  my  own  friend— -Where's  your 
purpose  ?  Where's  your  strength  of  it  ?  Was  it  a  dream  Ihal 
you  were  goiug  to  set  right  the  grossest  piece  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
that  even  a  tcsutor  ever  committed  ?— that  you  were  going  to  make 
the  example  of  one  American -taught  man  a  shining  light  to  all  thCi 
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lando«-ners  of  the  Old  World?— that  you  would  be  a  missionary  to 
your  mother  country? — that  you  wouhj  he  a  Boci.il  leaven  at  work 
among  us  and  our  prejudices  and  conventions?  I  thought  it  a  noble 
scheme,  cynic  as  I  am.  Don  Quixote  was  a  hero.  He's  waited  three 
centuries  to  be  understood,  but  he's  being  understood  now.  What 
the  world  wants  is  more  madmen.  I'm  not  mad — but  I  hoped  you 
were,  and  was  content  to  be  your  Sancho.  And  now  you  tell  mc 
that  all  this  was  a  mere— dream ;  and  that  a  pretty  girl  can't  turn  you 
round  her  little  finger.  Cynicism  !  Common  sense,  I  coll  it— com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  world,  where  Don  Quixote's  dead  and  buried. 
You're  not  even  his  fetch,  Waldron.  I've  not  seen  Helen  Rcid  since 
she  was  a  baby  ;  but  I  supjiose,  being  a  girl,  she's  grown  up  good* 
looking  enough  to  catch  a  man's  fi  rst  sight  if  he's  inclined  that  way, 
and  if  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  h.avc  given  him  a  sentimental  tura 
You  needn't  tell  me  the  pretty  organ  girl's  name.  Perhaps  you  think 
to  get  Copleston  that  way.  Hut  unluckily  there'sa  brother ;  and  old 
Harry,  as  they  call  him,  isn't  the  man  to  take  up  with  what  he'd  call 
a  sonicihinged  Yankee — especially  when  he  came  to  know  your  no- 
tions. I  won't  5.iy,  Don't  be  a  fool.  I  might  as  wellsay  to  a  man  five 
feet  ten  tall,  Don't  be  five  fctt  ten.  But  I'll  tell  you  this,  Waldron— if  a 
woman  puts  her  finger  in  this  pie,  I  won't  leave  in  it  so  much  as  a 
little-finger-nail.  Well,  it's  your  own  afi*air.  As  you  say,  let  it  slide. 
Only,  you  mustn't  ask  me  to  say  I'm  not  disappointed.  I  am  disap- 
pointed.  There  goes  my  dream." 

•'  I  knew  you'd  be  vexed — for  you  are  a  good  fellow,  deep  down. 
Hut  Miss  Retd— caught  at  first  sight  I  llahl  How  can  you  talk 
such  rubbish,  Gideon?  1  left  college  ten  years  ago — and  it  was 
never  less  than  third  sight  with  mc,  e\en  then.  And  I  tell  you,  if  I 
knew  Copleston  was  mine,  in  a  clc.ir,  open-handed,  straight- deed 
way— as  I  came  over  to  find — " 

"  You'd  lake  your  clear  right  ?     In  spite  of  Miss  Rcid  ?" 
"Vou'dsee  I"    The  boast  had  been  slung  out  of  him  :   but  he 
might  make  it  safely,  and  think  he  made  it  truly,  knowing  that  honest 
ways  were  as  much  closed  to  him  by  law  as  dishonest  ways  by 
nature.    "  Yes—" 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen  I"  said  Dr.  Bolt,  who  strode  with  a 
of  dignified  haste  into  the  cofice-room,  followed,  close  at  his 
icels,  by  the  waiter  with  a  steaming  tumbler.  "Ah— Mr.  Gideon 
Skull?  I  heard  you  were  here.  I'm  gl.id  to  see  you— you  must 
dtne  with  us  before  you  leave.  But  )-ou  have  come  on  a  sad  day — 
A  sad  day  indeed.  It's  a  sad  house  I've  just  been  leaving.  Of 
course  you've  heard  i" 
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"Xo,"  said  Gideon  Skull  indifferently.    "  I  never  was  much  of  a 

Iiand  at  hearing  news.     Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 
^k        "No — Imust  swallow  ttiis dose  down,  and  be  off  again.     It's  a 
"^  physical  necessity — after  a  day  like  this,  and  with  six  miles  more  to 

drive  out  and  back  after  another  patient  btfore  I  can  turn  in.    Do 
^^jfou  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard  ?  " 

B^  "  I've  heard  nothing.  What  is  it?"  asked  Gideon.  "I've  been 
H.  taking  a  stretch  out  over  the  hill,  nnd  my  friend  here  is  a  stranger— 
K  so  &r.  Allow  me— Dr.  Boll  :  Mr.  Waldron." 
^ft  Victor  rose  lo  bow,  but  the  doctor  vss  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
H  gulp,  so  that  at  any  rale  the  second  part  of  the  introduction  missed 
Hfire. 
V       "  You've  not  heard  that  Keid  of  Copleston  is  dead  ?  "  asked  be, 

half  amazed  that  such  a  piece  of  news  should  need  telling — half 

pleased  that  ii  should  be  left  for  him  to  tell. 

"  Dead  I  "  cxdaimcd  Gideon,  startled  into  a  voice  as  strange  and 

unlike  his  own  as  (hat  passing  look  had  been. 

»"  Found  by  Coplcston  Brook,  inth  his  rod  in  his  hand,  ^)cad, 
when  they  sent  for  mc.  Dilatation  of  the  heart,  I  expect  ;  unques- 
tionably heart-disease.  The  sort  of  man  who  lived  so  healthily  and 
with  so  few  worries  that  mischief  miglit  be  going  on.  for  years, 
and  never  be  suspected  till  /fj/  mot  Urn,   He  was  a  bad  patient — but, 

I  as  a  man,  and  as  a  friend,  one  in  a  hundred — one  in  ten  thousand. 
Voung  Rcid's  a  fine  young  fellow,  but  his  father  he'll  never  be.  You 
remember  him — you'll  understand  what  wc  sliall  feel  at  HtHswick, 
where  he  was  about  most  days ;  and  when  there  was  good  to  be 

I  done,  all  days.  I  could  better  have  spared  a  better  palicnt,  Mr. 
SknlL  There  liasii't  been  a  dry  eye  in  the  place  since  the  news ; 
the  church  dressing  was  stopped,  and  I  look  up  Miss  Meyrick  at  your 
UDcle's  on  my  way  to  Coplestoii.  There's  no  good  that  isn't  being 
said  of  old  Harry — and  what  that  means  in  Hillswick  pcrh-ips  you 
dent  remember  ;  but  if  thoy  said  twice  as  mnch,  it  wouldn't  be  half 
what  he  desen'cs.  Everybody's  frieml,  and  no  man's  cnrmy — no, 
not  even  his  o'n*n.    1  should  like  to  have  that  epitaj>h — it  would  be 

Ivonh  li%-ing  to  earn.    Good  night;  I've  twelve  miles,  and  a  new 
fellow-creature  to  bring  into  the  world  before  bed-time.     Yes,  one 
out;  another  in." 
"  Dead  1— to-day  I "  said  Gideon  Skull. 
"  And  how  little  he  looked  for  it  you  may  judge  from  the  positive 
liict  that  lie  made  no  will— everything  left  to  the  law  I    Evans,  the 
iwyer,  told  me  he'd  talked  of  it  twenty  times  a  year,  but   it  was 
I  ways  to  be  'in  plenty  of  time.'    It's  strange  that  a  place  like 
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Coplcston  should  go  without  a  will.  But  luckily,  Evans  tells  me,  ft 
won't  make  any  difference— Alan  Reid's  heir  at  law,  and  he's  not  the 
man  to  turn  his  mother  out  of  doors  or  let  his  sister  marry  without  a 
penny  ;  and  of  all  thai  isn't  real  estate,  Mrs.  Keid  and  Miss  Helen 
will  each  have  her  third.  The  young  lady  must  take  tare  not  lo 
many  a  spendthrift — that's  all.  Good  night,  Mr.  Skull  ;  good  night, 
Mr.  — ;  when  wc  meet  next,  I  trust  it  will  be  a  better  day." 

It  was  Victor,  tliis  time,  who  forgot  to  return  tlie  Doctor's  parting 
bow.  Kis  cousins  were  slill  strangers  to  him — but  he  could  only 
think  of  that  poor  girl,  all  light  and  life,  going  home  in  high  spirits  to 
find  her  father  dead  ;  talking  nonsense  and  laughing  at  idle  nothings 
even  while  her  own  father  was  lying  dead  by  the  brook-side — even 
while  her  own  father's  death-bell  was  tolling  in  her  ears  I  He  turned 
aside  from  his  own  thoughts — it  was  too  cruel  to  face  or  to  follow. 

"  Waldron  !  "  exclaimed  Gideon,  abruptly  and  suddenly,  as  soon 
as  the  Doctor  hod  gone. 

"WeU?" 

"1*11  tell  you  something  that  I  never  yet  told  you,  and  for  this 
reason — it  concerned  nobody  then.  But  now — arc  you  listening  to 
one  word  I  say?" 

"  Go  on." 

"  Have  you  ever  studied  hereditary  influence?  Of  course  you 
haven't-  But  I  have,  though.  It's  the  whole  principle  of  family 
likeness — family  propensity — family  disease.  Why  are  you  Yoo? 
Because  your  father  represented  a  line  of  old  English  country  Tories, 
and  your  mother  one  of  American  traders ;  mix  the  two,  and 
dash  in  a  spice  of  your  grandfather,  George  Waldron — and  there  you 
are.  But  don't  forget  the  spice  of  George  Waldron,  He  was  He  by 
inheritance  too — rebel  blood  came  out  in  him  ;  democmtic  blood  ;  a 
need  to  go  down  hill  for  love— a  gipsiness,  if  I  may  make  a  word.  ^ 
Why  did  he  marry  Hannah  Rich— if  he  married  her?  Why  else  did  B 
he  give  up  Coplcston  for  her,  if  he  did  not  marry  her  P  But  whatever 
he  was  by  inheritance  his  sister  must  have  been,  at  bottom,  too  i 
his  blood  was  her«,  the  same  in  kind,  the  same  in  the  mixing.  And 
ii  it  didn't  come  out  in  her  woman's  life,  it  was  bound  to  come  out 
double  in  her  son.  Who  vas  her  son  ?  Old  Harry  Rcid,  of  Coplc- 
StOD.  If  you  want  to  know  the  bottom  of  old  Harry,  don't  listen  to 
Dr.  Boll.  Look  at  hi.s  iinclc,  George  Waldron— look  at  him,  though 
the  uncle  was  an  American  rebel  general,  and  the  nephew  an  easy- 
going English  country  squire.  I  dare  say  if  George  ^Valdron  bad 
been  let  do  as  he  liked  with  H-innah  Rich,  and  not  kept  from  her 
by  will,  he'd  have  settled  down,  too,  into  a  Si|uire  of  Coplcston,  and 
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not  left  a  dry  pocket- liaiidkcrchief  in  Hillswick  when  he  died.  I 
dare  saj'  if  old  Harry  Rcid  had  found  things  made  hard  for  liim,  he  too 
would  have  become  a  general  or  ii  priee- fighter.  But  things  were 
made  easy  for  hiro,  you  see.  And  that's  why  his  uncle's  Llood  in 
him  never  made  any  show.  But,  all  the  same,  it's  why  his  Lincle's 
blood  had  its  way.  Before  he  was  onc-and-twenty — when  he  was  at 
Oxford — he  took  up  with  a  woman  loo,  like  his  uncle  before  him. 
And  he  Jiii  marry  htr.  lie  liked  to  think  himself  a  gentleman— did 
Harry  Reid.  Unluckily,  she  wasn't  a  lady.  Unluckily,  or  luckily, 
he  found  himself  obliged  lo  pay  her  off;  she  was  the  skeleton  in  his 
cupboard  for  many  a  long  day.  She  went  out  at  last— as  she  never 
troubled  him  any  more,  of  course  she'd  died.  IVhcn  he  was  sure  she 
was  dead,  old  Harry  married  a  Miss  Hoc!,  cjf  Pont-something  in 
Wales.  She  had  no  money,  but  she  was  a  lady.  Her  ancestors 
were  in  the  Ark  with  Noah.  What  manner  of  beast  they  were  I 
don't  know,  or  hoiv  far  she  takes  after  them.  Pretty  far,  I  fancy. 
And  there  n-as  an  end  of  his  troubles.  But,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Henry 
Reid  the  first  is  as  alive  as  you  or  I.  I  met  her  in  Broadway  six 
months  ago,  and  1  talked  with  her  too  about  old  college  days.  She 
was  a  pretty  girl  then— she  isn't  now.     Do  you  sec  ?  " 

"  I  see  that— he— once  made  a  fool  of  himself,  when  he  w.13  a 
j-ouug  man.  It's  a  slupid  slory,  Gideon,  and  not  worth  telling. 
Good  night — I've  had  enough  of  to-day.  If  there's  anything  not 
quite  straight  about  his  children's  birth,  who's  to  tell  them— or  the 
poor  widow,  their  mother?  Not  you,  and  not  I.  Good  night, 
Gideon." 

"  Talk  of  Don  Quixote  !  He  was  Solomon  to  yon.  \\'hat  was  I 
to  see  if  Coplestou  came  10  you  '  in  a  clear,  open-handed,  slraight- 
&ccdway'?" 

'*  But  it  docsn'L    What  are  that  poor  old  felloiv's  wild  oats  to 

me?    Good " 

"  Heavenly  Powers  I  Didn't  you  hear  five  minutes  ago  that  he 
died  without  a  mil  ?  Then  who's  his  heir-at-law  ?  A  son  born  out 
of  wedlock?  No.  Copleston  is  now  the  law's.  We— you,  take  it 
from  the  law — open«haiided,  straight-faced,  and  dear.  Vou  can 
laugh  at  registers,  and  laugh  at  wills,  and  may  don  Mambrlno's  helmet 
once  more,  without  wronging  even  a  girl — not  even  a  man.     Hail  to 

^K     Aee,  Waldron  of  Copleston  1 " 

^^         '« Good  Digbt,  Gideon,"  said  Victor. 

^^^^votTccxLvr,    na  1790. 
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Chapter  V, 

Tk  good  to  walk  ihe  gonlcn  through 

Where  heex  arc  hunting  honey- 
To  lift  Ihc  lily  from  the  dew, 

Anil  kUs  ihc  nMc  10  bonny ; 

And  Hhcn  the  stars  are  in  Ihc  sky 

And  shining  o'er  the  metulnw, 
Tia  good  to  ileep,  and  Artam  t;ood-)iy« 

To  lily,  ro^  and  shadow. 

Ah,  if  the  lily  looked  not  viulh. 

Am)  if  the  rose  could  pardon 
The  Slept  that  leave  the  moumftin  p^th 

Tb  toiler  through  Ihc  garden ! 

Thk  morrow  came  antl  passed— that  Easter  Sunday  on  which, 
according  to  his  promise,  which  was  the  promise  of  his  whole  heart, 
Alan  Reid  was  to  asV  Bertha  Meyrick  to  marry  him,  and  when  her 
Hps  would  say  the  yes  which  her  eyes  h;i(l  already  spoken  yesterday. 
It  passed  ns  silently  n%  it  came,  liertha  would  have  remained  to 
share  in  the  sorrow  of  those  whom  she  loved  and  who  loved  her,  her 
sister  and  her  more  than  brother ;  but  she  was  sent  for  by  her  own 
people,  anil  slie  felt  that  even  her  presence^  for  all  its  sympathy,  was 
an  intrusion  upon  grief  too  deep  and  sacred  for  any  eyes  to  sec  save 
those  10  whom  it  belonged.  It  wouhl  pass  in  time,  and  joy  would 
come  back  again  ;  but  mi.'anwht]c  old  Harry's  epitaph  had  to  be 
wept  out — and  it  was  like  to  lake  long. 

To  Alan  it  was  not  the  loss  of  a  father  only.  Old  Hairy  liad 
been  so  young  in  spirit— and  in  body  to  boot,  despite  all  hidden 
miscliicf— that  hisson had  lost  a  father,  brother,  comrade,  and  friend* 
all  in  one.  They  had  shared  the  same  life,  the  same  duties,  the 
same  tastes,  the  same  pleasures ;  and  if  this  had  led  to  their  treatment 
of  one  another  almost  too  much  as  if  they  had  been  c<]uals  in 
old  Hany  had  always,  not  by  force  of  authority,  but  by  force 
doing  everything  best,  kept  over  his  sou  the  influence  of  a  comrade 
whom  one  looks  up  to  as  one's  better — which  is  stronger  than  3 
father's.  In  spite  of  youth,  Bertha,  and  of  the  more  than  enough 
life  to  which  he  looked  forn-ard,  he  almost  felt  as  if  all  6rm  earth  had 
been  removed  ;  what  had  happened  felt  impossible  to  be  (rue,  then 
impossible  to  bear.  .\  veil  hung  over  the  vision  of  the  time — not  so 
Tcry  far  away — when  he  would  ride  10  hounds  or  whip  the  brook 
with  a  heart  as  gLad  as  e^'cr,  and  much  more  strong,  l>ccau5e  eveiyj 
sound  he  heard  and  eveix  step  he  made  would  be  a  link  19  bind  hji 
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c]o«r  to  what  he  would  find  most  hope  as  well  as  pride  in  remem- 
bering ;  when  he  would  daily  feel  more  and  more  that  his  father's 
spirit  was  living  more  and  more  strongly  in  his  own.  Now,  when  he 
looked  forward  to  these  things  he  could  only  perceive  the  dead- 
voice  and  the  lost  hand  ;  love  was  left,  but  bow  could  joy  come  toJ 
life  again?  He  did  his  best  to  speak  of  courage  to  flelen  ;  but,  in 
truth*  it  was  he  wtio  needed  courage  more  tlian  she. 

She  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  herself,  when  the  first  hard  blow 
lad  been  struck,  when  Bertha  had  gone,  and  when  she  also  had  to 
realise  her  spcria!  share  in  the  I'lrst  real  sorrow,  great  or  small,  that  had 
ever  come  to  Copleston.  Her  grief  for  loss,  great  a£  it  was,  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  wliolly  her  own.  She  loved  her  Cither  dearly,  but  slie 
was  in  such  sympathy  with  her  brother  that  his  more  complete  loss 
seemed  to  absorb  and  take  the  place  of  hers.  Alan  lived,  and  would 
live  ;  and  the  place  that  their  faihcr  held  in  Alan's  life,  Alan  himself 
held  in  hers.  There  was  something  in  her  that  seemed  incapable  of 
seizing  the  idea  of  death,  even  though  it  had  come.  When  she  felt 
how  Alan  felt,  she  could  hardly  help  fancying  herself  heartless  or 
imbecile.  What  had  gone  out  that  could  not  be  relighted?  what 
place  had  been  m.idc  empty  that  could  not  be  refilled?  Sbc  asked 
no  such  questions;  but  the  sun  of  those  glorious  spring  days  stilt 
shone  on  as  brightly  as  on  Easter  Eve ;  ami  the  thought  that  he 
who  would  most  have  lived  in  It  was  now  deaf  and  blind  to  it  all  was 
too  self-conscious  a  piece  of  mete  seniiment  to  find  its  way  to  her 
before  grief  had  had  time  to  turn  poet— which  means,  to  be  cured. 
The  awe  and  dread  of  sudden  death  felt  ashamed  of  their  heathenism 
when  she  saw  her  father's  face,  and  how  little  its  dead  [xraec  spoke  of 
dying.  It  was  desperately  bard  to  conceive  lliat  any  sori  of  force  could 
be  stronger  than  life  as  she  had  known  it  ever  since  she  vns  born. 
She  fell  as  strung  as  ever;  even  white  &o[To\^'iI1g  with  her  true  lieart, 
something  l;elow  her  lieart  seemed  rebelling  against  sorrow,  and 
leaping  forwaiid-  to  the  days  to  come  which  were  veiled  to  Alan.  She 
was  walking  in  a  valley,  and  felt  all  its  darkness  and  chill ;  but  the 
fiun  was  shining  as  brightly  upon  the  mountain-tops  before  her  as 
upon  those  she  had  left  behind. 

But  to  hear  the  HUlswick  people  talk,  one  would  think  that  Mrs. 
Retd  of  Copteston  was  a  nobody  aU  this  while— a  mere  appendage 
to  her  husband,  daughter,  and  son.  And  it  was  certain  that  cveti 
Alan  and  Helen,  whether  they  thought  or  talked,  put  their  fathet 
first  and  let  their  mother  follow.  But  such  Vi«  Vvw^Xjatv^Vva^w^-S.^afc. 
pcverdone;  nor  would  any  stranger  w\\o  saw  V«  i^\  ■tet.^xw.^'K*- 
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So,  most  assuredly,  did  not  the  Reverend  Christopher  SkuU^ 
that  okl  Mr.  Skull  who  was  curate-in-cliarge  of  Hillswiclc — ihinfe  of 
her,  though  lie  had  seen  ber  a  great  many  times.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  funeral;  and  ttiey  sat  together  in  Mrs.  Reid's  own  private 
room.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  ctirale  carried  out  the  theories  of 
inheritance  on  which  his  nephew  had  insisted  so  strongly  at  the 
*'  George."  He  also  was  a  tall  man,  made  with  a  view  to  breadth  and 
thickness ;  h\n  circumstance  had  prevailed  over  nature  in  his  case, 
and  had  left  him  a  sketch  in  outline.  The  nephew's  features  were 
short  and  blunt;  the  uncle's  exaggerated  this  peculiarity  into  a 
breadth  and  flatness  suggesting  that  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made, 
though  fuirly  economised  save  in  the  matter  of  length,  had  ran  out 
just  when  it  became  needful  to  give  him  a  nose  and  chin.  He  wns 
wanting  in  colour,  also;  so  that  his  general  air  of  skctchiness  was 
home  out  thoroughly.  It  was  carried  out  yet  further.  The  rare  but 
winning  smile  of  (Gideon  was  chronic  with  Christophcr^at  least,  such 
a  trave&tie  of  it  as  to  make  one  think  it  the  earliest  experiment 
towards  the  production  of  Gideon's.  Gideon's  expressed  a  lofty 
bonhomie ;  Christopher's  a  conceited  sort  of  sjmpathy,  as  if  pcr- 
pcttislly  saying,  "Ah— what  proper  feelings  yours  are  !  They  must 
be,  for  they  arc  preciselymy  own."  Hcwas  esteemed  a  deep  scholar 
in  Hillswick,  and  had  never  done  anything  to  disj>rovc  the  esteem  : 
he  was  charitable,  according  to  his  narrow  means,  and  was  labelled 
a  shrewd  man  of  business  by  all  who  knew  him — vcr)'poor  preachers 
arc  safe  to  be  accounted  shrewd,  sound,  practical  men.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  preached  belter  but  for  his  voice,  which  was  weak,  dys- 
peptic, and  the  most  sketchy  part  of  him.  And  his  nephew's  lion- 
look  of  honesty  ^-as  also  outlined  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  smile.  He 
was  dressed  in  loostly  fitting  and  loosely  worn  black  of  what  was 
even  then  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  insufficiently  clerical 
cut,  and  wore  a  large  white  bow  tliat  must  have  been  among  the  very 
last  of  its  kind. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  sitting  with  her  back  towards  the  window,  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  but  with  no  exaggeration  of  weeds.  She 
must  have  been  at  least  something  of  a  beauty  when  she  was  Miss 
Hocl  of  Pontargraig,  and  there  were  siJll  notes  of  Helen  about  her 
which  might  have  interested  Gideon  Skull.  She  was  by  no  means  an 
old  lady — not  even  in  years.  Her  husband  was  barelymore  than  sixty 
when  he  died,  and  must  have  been  the  elder  by  ten.  With  her  back 
to  the  light  and  her  nxll-kcpt  figure  she  looked  even  young.  Very 
grave  she  was,  of  course  ;  but,  apart  from  grief,  the  lines  of  her  face 
were  grave.    She  was  of  that  rare  dark  Welsh  type,  which  sometintea 
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tn  Caernarvonshire  reminds  us  strangely  of  Rome  beyond  ihe  Tiber, 
and  has  ootliing  to  do  with  the  common  Celtic  paiiem.  It  w.is  not 
hard,  tracing  those  lines  backward,  (o  sunnise  how  ami  why  a, 
careless,  casy-goinf!  man  of  Ihe  woods  and  fields  like  llany  Reid 
had  bctn  drawn  to  his  bom  contrast— a  quiet,  dark  girl,  with  proud 
lips  and  thoughtful  eyes.  Most  surely  no  stranger,  then  or  now, 
would  have  taken  Mrs.  Reid  to  be  the  person  of  least  account  in 
Copleston.  Kven  her  way  of  sluing  was  distinctive — Nature,  or 
habit,  or  an  instinct  for  what  became  her  be&t,  had  given  her  Just  one 
gracefid  pose,  from  which  she  never  stiircd,  even  when  she  spoke,  by 
so  much  as  moving  a  hand.  And  yet  it  had  no  look  of  Bliffness,  or 
ttudy,  or  want  of  ease, 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  coming."  Her  full,  yet  easy  and 
untroubled  life,  so  full  of  youth  everywhere,  had  left  her  voice  well- 
nigh  as  young  as  Helen's ;  but  it  -was  very  unlike  Helen's  in  other 
ways.  Helen's  made  one  tliiiik  of  the  ring  of  the  rising  lark's  j  lier 
mother's  must  always  have  suggested  tlie  blackbird's  in  the  fewness 
of  its  notes,  as  well  as  in  their  clearness  and  purity,  and  in  being  so 
slow  and  soft,  as  well  as  so  quiet  and  clear. 

'*  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Skull. 

"  I'm  not  sure  you  will  say  so  presently — but — " 

"It  is  my  most  treasured  memory,  dear  Mrs.  Reid,  that  my  dear, 
good  friend  never  failed  to  send  for  mc  when  he  wanted  me, 
and  that  I  never  failed  to  come — except  once,  when  I  was  really  too 
unwell.** 

"He  trusted  your  judgment,  in  some  things,  more  than  most 
men's." 

"All,  dear  Mrs.  Reid — he  did,  indeed  1  Comfort,  under  these 
afflictions,  especially  when  they  are  premature  as  well  as  sudden,  is 
indeed  hard  to  find.  But  you  know  where  it  ts  to  be  found  ;  and  if 
any  mere  mundane  reflection  can  console  us  when  those  who  arc 
dear  to  us  axe  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  common  lot,  it  is  that 
they  died  regretted  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  them.  Yes,  dear 
Mrs.  Reid — even  by  old  Grimes,  h  is  touching  indeed  when  sudi 
sentiments  are  shared  in  by  all  alike  ;  when  the  peer  and  the  peasant 
mingle  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  one  who  is  gone.  The  poor  old 
man  has  been  unfit  for  work  ever  since  last  Saturday  afternoon  ;  he 
has  been  behaving  quite  strangely  ;  I  feared  he  woiiltl  be  incapable 
of  officiating  at  the  melancholy  ceremony  yesterday.  And  as  with 
him,  dear  Mrs.  Keii1,  so  with  all.  In  him  we  have  lost  more  than  a 
friend.  We  have  lost  a  poet — an  orator — a  steward  of  ten  talents  — 
one  who  might  have  been  member  for  the  county,  even  a  baronet, 
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if  he  had  pleased — ah,  dear  Mrs.  Reid,  it  Is  more  than  commonly 
gratifying  to  ihink  of  all  lie  might  have  been,  now  ihat  he  is 
l^onc." 

"Might  have  been  I"  echoed  Mrs.  Ruid — but  not  to  Mr.  Skull. 
It  vos  not  likely  that  there  was  a  single  chord  in  her  that  his  hands 
were  capable  of  touching,  even  by  chance  ;  but  just  one  there  was, 
and  his  sermon  had  gone  to  it  stmighter  than  many  belter  sermons 
go.  What  liaJ  she  sent  for  him  for  but  to  help  her  mend  the 
skeleton  in  Aer  closet — that  very  "might  have  been"? 

"  Mr.  Skull,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  have  not  asked  you  here  to  give 
me  comfort,  God  knows.  I  hope  I  know  where  to  gain  some,  as 
you  say  j  and  for  what  I  can  find  nowhere,  well,  I  have  lived  too 
happy  and  too  dear  a  life,  thank  God,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  to  cry 
out  even  il"  it  were  all  over.  ..:...     Il  wa.s  only  loo  hapjjy,  too 

dear more  than  most  women  have  spread  over  fifty  jears. 

No  ;  I  don't  want  comforting.     .\nd  I  have  Alan,  and  I 

have  Helen.    Forgive  me  if  you  find  mc  hard  to  imderstand 

I  have  a.sked  you  here  to  make  a  request  of  you.  You  will 
think  it  a  strange  one  when  you  first  hear  it ;  but  yoii  innll  grant  it, 
for  it  is  right— absolutely  right — though  there  maybe  ditlieiilties  to 
remove,  and  for  that  I  fim/  look  to  you.  I  have  beeu  thinking, 
night  and  ^y,  of  .'Man.     And " 

**  His  own  father's  own  son— every  inch  of  him." 

Once  more  Mrs.  Rcid  winced  a  litlle :  but  so  little— so  little  that 
a  miich  keener  observer  than  the  curate,  ami  one  far  less  satisfied 
with  the  uct  and  propriety  of  his  own  speeches,  would  ha**  taken 
it  for  no  more  than  a  natural  movement  of  weakened  nerves^ 

*'  Every  inch  of  him,  dear  Mrs.  Reid.  Paternity  is  a  great 
responsibility  ;  but  I  must  confess  to  some  regret  tlmt,  when  I 
myself  have  to  submit  to  the  common  lot,  I  shall  leave  no  image 
of  myself  behind.  But  there  is  no  lo&s  without  compensation.  I 
have  a  nephew,  who  is  all  that  I  would  wish  my  own  son  lo  be. 
When  the  great  hcilcr.  Time,  has  done  a  little  of  his  work,  I  must 
crave  leave  to  introduce  to  you  my  nephew  Gideon.  He  has  re- 
turned from  America  .1  wealthy,  I  may  ctvn  say  a  prosperous,  man. 
WYicn  we  consider  the  extern  of  America,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  it  is  a  remarkable  nation  j  and  when  we  consider,  more- 
over—^"' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  nephew  has  done  so  well.     .And 


"  May — be  has  done  even  splendidly — my  nephew  Gideon,  dear 
Mrs.  Rcid  !     If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  and  less  unfortunately 
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dyspeptic,  and  not  in  orders,  I  should  think  three  times  before 
deciding  not  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  done  splendidly — iny 
nephew  Gideon !  He  went  out  with  nothinj; ;  in  hardly  twenty 
)-ears  he  returns  with  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  or  dollars 
— a  dollar  is  about  four  shillings,  dear  Mrs.  Keid.  He  is  a  self* 
made  nun.  And  tliough,  I  need  not  say,  by  conviction  as  well  as 
by  sentiment,  education,  and  association,  I  have  a  right  and  nitural 
preference  for  these  whom  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  make— for 
it  were  unchristian  to  hold  any  other  views — slili,  I  am  very  far  from 
being  so  narrow-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  though  alt  men  do  not, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  self-made  than  not  to  be  made  at  all.  That  may 
soutKl  a  somewhat  bold,  even  ad%-anccd  opinion,  but  one  cannot  t>e 
blind  to  the  facts  of  tlie  age ;  and  my  nephew  Gideon  is  a  Fact, 
dear  Mrs.  Reid.     I  trust  you  do  not  wholly  tliisagrcc  with  me?  " 

*' So  far  from  that  ....  You  icU  me,"  she  said  suddenly,  with  an 
almost  eager  interest  in  her  voice — a  strange  interest,  for  one  in  the 
first  da>'s  of  her  widowhood,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  nephew  of  the 
Reverend  Christopher  Skull — "you  tell  nic  that  a  man  Hkc  Gideon 
Skull,  like  even  Gideon  Skull,  simply  by  being  thrown  upon 
himself  and  on  his  own  resources,  has  conquered  tlio  world— even  a 
little? — a  man  who,  if  he  had  been  bom  rich,  would  have — excuse 
me,  but  you  have  interested  me  :  and  if  he  lus  answered  to  the 
spur " 

1'he  speech  was  not  coniplimenlaty  to  Gideon,  and  its  manner  of 
reference  to  his  early  youth  was  not  far  from  insulting — except  on 
the  assumption  th.it  its  character  was  too  notorious  to  need  a  pre- 
tence of  veiling.  lUit  Mr.  .Skull  simply  waved  it  aivay.  '*  Not  a 
little,  dear  Mrs.  Reid.  Ca;sar  said,  Vent,  villi,  vUt,  which  means,  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.     My  nephew  Gideon  may  say  the  same.*' 

"  I  sliould  like  to  see  him.  What  is  he — by  profession,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  ?  You  have  asked  me  a  question  that  I  mu&t  admit 
my  present  inability  to  .inswcr.  But  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  no  calling  is  J>ir  se — which  means  in  itsell'— dishonourable  if  it 
be  honourably  pursued.  Many  people  bare  a  prejudice  against 
lawyers,  for  example.  T  have  none ;  always  with  the  proviso  that 
ihey  be  worthy.  1  think  that  old  Grimes,  for  example,  may  be  just 
as  respectable  as " 

"Mr.  Skull — in  spite  of  all  I  have  lost — if  my  boy  could  only 
lose  Coplcston  this  day,  I  should  be  the  happiest  mother  in  all  the 
Uodl" 
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Ciiaritd, — Nay, 
I  illJ  nol  ««iYe  for  pardon.      If  my  tleatli 
}<«  right  rcwanl  for  lining  iip  my  hand. 
Ay,  with  :i  iwnrd  in't — imilmg  3l  a  Uuw 
Into  il*  proper  du*t  her  tcrpent  head 
WbiMC  Iiuri  wc-rc  chnins  <o  hold  Ihcc  rrom  a  crown, 
Then  give  me  dcach,  jiire— give  tnc  dcfllh,  and  pride ! 
No  |>Aid<in  !     When  full  d.iys  of  high  Tcnown 
And  kingly  joys  hnve  blossomed  forth  in  (iruit 
From  roots  ihy  Icsts  turn  bitter,  sovereign  ihanks 
\Vl11  be  my  pardon.     And  if  after  time 
Bring*  fmm  her  grave  some  "iweei,  erii[KiisonH  sia 
To  melt  Ihy  Mrength  to  wcakncM,  thou  wilt  ay, 
"Oh  for  the  I'loile  ihai  liained  in  Conradi  hand 
To  stab  my  keftft  agaiiii  and  uvc  my  soul  1 " 

Mr.  Sklm.  was  so  amazed  that,  if  he  had  only  bad  presence  of 
mitid  enough,  be  would  have  ceased  to  smite.  Had  her  husband's 
sudden  dcalh  sent  her  out  of  her  mind  ?  He  could  not  help  looking 
round  to  sec  if  the  bcll-ropc  was  anywhere  near. 

"  You  have  been  making  excuses  for  your  nephew,"  she  said, 
"  and  for  your  belief  in  a  man  strong  enough  to  make  himself  and 
conquer  fortune,  as  if  you  thought  excuses  were  needed — to  tnc.  I 
am  glad  you  think  as  you  do ;  it  will  make  you  the  readier  lo  help  us, 
and  make  what  I  have  to  say  so  much  the  easier.  Thinking  as  you 
do,  you  wiil  not  think  my  rc<iucst  so  strange  as  I  feared.  Alan's 
likeness  tu  his  father  simply  terrifies  tiie.  Mr.  Skull." 

"Myz/MrMrs.  Rdd  ! " 

*'  Terrifies  is  all  too  weak  a  word — and  it  grows  stronger  day  by 
day.  .And  there  was  such  sympathy  between  Ihcm  1  Alan  will  think 
it  his  duty  lo  follow  in  the  same  footsteps,  and  they  will  bring  him 
—where?" 

"  To  a  happy  and  useful  life,  dear  Mrs.  Reid  ;  and  to  an  honoured 
and  respected  grave." 

"  To  a  useless  life,  Mr.  Skull— to  a  useless  end !  To  the  sentence 
upon  him  who  hid  the  talent  in  a  napkin.  Don't  misunderstand  me, 
for  God's  sake ;  i  loved  my  husband  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
life ;  ...  .  but  what  folly  it  '\%  to  say  that  love  is  blind  !  And  he 
had  excuses  that  could  never  be  Alan's.  He  n-as  brought  up  in  a 
bad  old  school.  He  was  taught  to  think  killing  foxes  and  fishes  the 
only  pursuit  worthy  of  a  reasonable  man.  He  had  genius,  Mr.  Skull 
^nd  I  know  thai,  for  I  knew  fiifn.  I  was  his  wife,  I  am  his  wife, 
but  I  am  too  jealous  in  my  judgments  of  those  I  love  to  be  deceived. 
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Genius  is  not  an  ambitious  thing.  Vou  said,  *  Might  have  been  I  * 
Had  he  been  bom  poor,  Hillswick  might  never  have  heard  of  liim 
— but  the  world  would  have  known  him.  Do  you  think  me  hard? 
I  tell  you  that  all  his  neighbours"  praise  is  blame  before  my  dull- 

.  finding.  What  do  they  know  of  him  ?  That  he  was  a  great 
Eponsaian  and  a  good  neighbour,  who  couhl  s|)eak  well  when  be 
had  dined,  and  make  rhymes  wben  the  frost  kept  him  at  home  It 
is  all  false — he  was  a  great  man,  whom  the  curse  of  cose  tlirew  back 
on  dogs,  and  those  who  serve  them.  God  will  excuse  him — but  if 
Alan  throws  away  his  life,  and  I  stand  by  and  look  on,  who  will 
excuse  me'i  And — so  like  his  fjither !  I  can  sec  his  life,  if  he 
is  left  to  himself,  every  )ear,  every  day  of  it,  before  my  eyes. 
'  He  had  no  enemy  but  his  mother.'  How  will  tliat  epitaph 
read?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Reid  I "  said  Mr.  Skull,  with  breath  scarcely  yet 
tccortred.    "  My  nephew — Gideon — 1 " 

"  One  minute,  if  jou  please.  It  was  hard  to  begin,  but  what  I 
jye  to  say  is  soon  said  when  once  begun.  .Man  has  not  his  falhcr's 
ius.  That  has  been  thrown  away — for  ever.  But  he  is  strong, 
ic  has  good  talents,  he  hns  high  principlea ;  he  has  coun^,  per- 
severance, and  energy  ;  he  luts  e>'ery  iiiality  Ibat  a  man  need  have 

.to  Uve  the  life  of  a  man.  As  owner  of  Copleston,  and  living  here, 
he  will  be  content  to  fritter  all  his  gifts  away  in  doing  rather  better 
than  others  what  is  not  worth  doing  at  aCI,  and  in  doing  a  few  useful 
trifles  no  better  than  a  hundred  of  his  neighbours  could  do  them. 
He  will  lose  his  energies ;  he  will  lose  all  account  of  life ;  he  will  learn 
to  choose  ease  before  all  things— perhaps  even  before  honour  itself^  if 
he  came  to  be  liied.  On  tlie  other  iianJ,  willi  all  things  to  be  conquered 
before  they  were  enjoyed,  am  I  unjust — forgive  mc  if  I  am— in 
placing  Abn  Reid  before  Gideon  Skull  ?  The  need  of  work  would  bring 
love  of  work  ;  love  of  work  would  bring  ambition  ;  ambition,  with 
/^/j* {pialitles,  would  bring  more  than  iisonn  end.  I  should  be  the 
motlier  of  a  great  and  noble  man.  I  cannot  sit  by  and  sec  his  life 
iDuidered  by  sloth  and  ease.  I  liave  tiied  to  in^ipire  him  widi 
enthusiasm  for  a  career  a  hundred  times ;  and  a  hundred  times  I 
have  £ailed.  He  worships  his  father,  and  his  father'*  life  is  his 
ideal  In  honour  and  goodness,  yes— but  even  a  woman  might  live 
such  a  life  as  he  plans.     He  must  be  spurred,  and  that  hard." 

"  Vou  wish  him  10  enter  a  profession  ?    He  will  do  that  to  please 
you,  I  should  say.     Many  of  our  best  families  have  sons  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  army,  of  course,  or  3iL  VUt  \».t.     \  viv^xiNiS.  ■».v.\ 
adpMe  /Ae  chxnch,  though,"  said  Vhc  tutale  W4\\\^  »  ^w  '^t  TJtaAKvW.*: 
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Rector  of  HilUwick  was  older  than  he  by  full  six  raomhs,  and  a 
worRc  life,  and  a  Kevercnd  Alan  Rcid's  claims  lo  a  vacant  li>'ing 
might  sadly  interfere  with  thclifc-dreamof  the  Reverend  Christopher 
Skull.  "The  church  should  be  more  than  a  profession,  dear  Mn. 
Reid.  But  he  might  be  n  captain  in  the  Guards,  and  experience  at 
the  bar  gives  importance  at  Quarter  Sessions." 

"  Vou  misunderstand  me  utterly.  I  would  sooner  be  in  my 
grave  than  see  my  boy  n  family  rector,  or  a  sham  soldier,  or  a  make- 
believe  lawyer.  Can't  you  imdcrslaiid  me  when  I  say  thai  I  want 
him  to  work  as  if  he  believed  every  hope  Tie  had  In  life,  even  his 
daily  brciul,  depended  on  himself  alone?  He  would  be  driven  to 
use  his  talents  then  !  And  how  can  he  do  this  with  the  weight  of 
the  millstone  of  Copleston  ?  Simply,  what  Gideon  has  done,  Alan 
must  do.     He  must  be  a  man." 

"  Your  sentiments  are  always  noble,"  said  Mr.  Skull,  but  very 
feebly. 

*'  Uo  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"  Thoroughly,  dear  Mrs.  Reid."  But,  nevertheless,  he  felt  him- 
self at  sea. 

'*  And  so  I  send  for  you — " 

"  To  ask  my  poor  advice  ?    Well,  dear  Mrs.  Reid—" 

"  I  need  no  counsel.  And  you  have  already  given  me,  without 
knowing  it,  more  than  I  need.  I  Iiavc  to  carrj-  out  a  plan — and  I 
cannot,  without  you.  My  husband  always  jilaced  trust  in  you.  He 
has  named  you  co-executor  with  myself  of  his  will." 

"Ofhiswiil:— me!" 

"  It  was  too  simple  to  need  a  lawyer's  help  ;  everything  is  Alan's. 
^fy  plan  is  this — to  keep  my  boy  from  his  inheritance  for  at  least  seven 
years  of  apprenticeship  to  life — to  life  as  it  is,  not  a  mere  game  at  play. 
For  at  least  seven  years  he  must  be  a  poorman,  th.ithcmaylcamhow 
to  u»  Copleston.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  keep  my  confidence; 
it  is  necessar)'  somebody  should  be  acquainted  with  the  truth,  in  case 
1  die  before  the  end  of  seven  years.  Secondly,  you  must  help  me 
with  a  colourable  excuse  for  keeping  gossip  from  meddling-  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  my  son.  I  need  no  help  there.  But  Copleston 
must  for  seven  years,  at  least,  be  in  some  hands  that  will  hold  the 
estate  as  a  trustee,  be  content  to  be  repaid  by  the  irvcome  for  the 
time,  and  surrender  faithfully  when  the  time  comes:  I  have  heard 
of  such  arrangements  in  the  ca!>e  of  livings  and  other  oflices ; 
I  believe  they  may  be  made  by  deed.  I>asily,  jou  will  not  contra- 
dict the  public  opinion  that  there  is  no  will  A  will  would  compel 
inquiries,  and " 
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"  Mrs.  Rcid  1 " 

"Well?" 

"  I  may  be  right  or  I  inny  be  n-rong.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
was  being  asked  to  help  you  to  conceal  a  will,  and  to  hire  somebody 
to  rob  your  son  for  seven  years.  Let  me  implore  you  to  reflect, 
nudam.  I  am  not  competent  to  give  counsel.  I  don't  know  if 
there  isn't  a  law  against  concealing  wilh.  Go  to  a  law7er — go  to 
Evans,  dear  Mrs.  Reid." 

"  Do  you  think  a  mother  would  xsfc  you  to  rob  her  son  ?  But 
do  you  think  there  is  anything  she  would  not  do  to  save  him  from 
a  life  of  ruin  ?  But  there  is  oo  crime  here.  Even  if  the  will  were 
destroyed,  tliere  would  be  no  fraud — Alaii  would  still  be  liEs  father's 
heir.  'I*hank  God,  Alan  will  understand  me,  and  thank  me  wiili  his 
whole  heart,  in  seven  years—" 

"  Bui  yourself— but  Miss  Rtid— " 

*'  Oh,  Helen  is  a  child— a  girl.     I  have  to  think  of  Abn." 

"  But  who,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  madam,  irould  consent  to  be 
the  owner,  the  ostensible  owner,  of  Copleston  for  seven  years?  My 
poor  frieod  was  accustomed  to  think  somewhat  highly  of  my  poor 
capacities  for  business,  and  by  making  me  his  executor  he  has  given 
expression  to  his  opinion.  1  presume  it  is  partly  in  that  capacity 
you  request  my  counsel.     In  that  capacity — " 

"  Excuse  mc— your  aid,  not  your  counsel,  Mr.  Skull." 

**  Advice  is  a  form  of  assistance,  dear  Mrs.  Reid.  Your  plan,  I 
need  not  say,  does  your  heart  honour.  But  I  must  confess  myself  as 
yet  unac<iiiainted — deeply  as  my  caltiny  lins  obliged  me  to  sound  the 
depths  of  human  nature^with  one  who  would  consent  to  accept  such 
a  tnist  without  a  full  understanding  of  circumRtances  which  arc  not 
wholly  intelligible  even  to  me." 

"  You  have  found  a  woman  to  contradict  your  experience  of 
human  nature.  Why  may  there  not  be  a  man  to  contradict  them 
still  further  }  What  is  to  prevent  your  nephew,  for  example,  being 
«pjx>intcd  steward  and  receiver  lo  the  estite  for  a  term,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  sliall  not  be  called  upon  to  account  for  his 
stewardship?  He  need  not  live  at  Copleston  unless  he  pleases  ;  he 
can  let  the  place  for  a  icnn,  in  a  good  hunting  country.  It  will  W  no 
more  tlian  a  nine  days*  wonder  in  Hillswick  diat  a  young  m.in  should 
wish  to  travel  for  a  time,  or  otherwise  see  Uie  world,  if  you,  my  good 
friend,  my  husband's  trusted  friend,  will  onlyconlinn  my  opinion  of 
your  right  lo  the  great  trust  of  the  living  of  Hillswick  by  keeping  my 
confidence  in  a  matter  of  such  stnaU  accout^v  vo  '&vt  •w^sA^v'W'^  ^ 
mdh  mGnitc  moment  to  me  and  my  boy.    Matv  V&\  tci'MKv^\  v*'^^ 
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appointment — of  that  there  js  no  fear  ;  and  as  to  his  ignorance  of 
ownership  aftenvards,  in  thnt  [  need  neither  counsel  nor  aid." 

"  My  nephcB' — Gideon  1  Irresponsible  steward  of  Copicslon  for 
seven  years  ?  " 

"  Within  licoits,  irresponsible.  1  must  trust  some  one  largely, 
and  yet  that  some  one  must  not  be  so  excessively  scnipulous  as  to 
make  it  needless  to  compensate  him  largely  ;  and  nothing  would  in 
itself  seem  so  natural  in  Hillswiclt  as  that  the  near  relation  of  its 
clergyman,  its  future  rcclor,  should  be  appointed  steward  of  Cople- 
ston.  It  will  not  be  as  if  Mr.  Gideon  Skull  had  not  i-amcd  a 
right  of  his  own  to  be  trusted.  He  is,  you  tell  me,  a  prosperous  and 
successful  man." 

The  future  rector  of  Copleslon— it  wns  the  first  time  those  wel- 
come words  had  e\er  fallen  upon  his  outn-ard  ears— felt  all  Gun 
ground  slipping  away  from  under  him.  'Ilie  te.\t  about  the  rich  man 
and  llie  camel  fought  hard  with  his  over  forty  years' cxijcrience  of 
thcditncullies  of  a  poor  one  \  that  about  not  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  fought  yet  harder  with  its  inherent  want  of  application  to  ■ 
such  a  benefit  to  the  whole  parish  as  having  a  man  like  Christopher 
Skull  for  its  rector  ;  his  secret  distrust  of  his  label  of  worldly  wisdom 
contended  against  an  incapacity  m  make  his  great  lady's  humour 
Sf|uare  with  common  sanity.  "My  nephew — Gideon  1"  was  all  he 
could  say.    Gideon  was  the  only  fragment  of  firm  ground  lc(l  him. 

"  That  is  settled,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Rcid.  "  Kindly  offer  Mr. 
Gideon  Skull,  in  Alan's  name,  the  appointment  in  the  terms  I  have 
mentioned.  Me  will  not  refuse-  For  ail  cxpUin-itions,  refer  him,  if 
you  please,  to  me.  I  trust  wholly  to  your  absolute  silence  on  all  else 
I  have  said  to  you.  Vou  need  say  nothing  to  your  nephew  but  that 
the  ofTer  is  made.  It  is  natural  it  shouUI  come  through  you.  Before 
leaving  Copleston  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  give  you  all  the  further 
instructions  you  will  need.  Vou  will  excuse  my  asking  you  to  leave 
nw  now  P    I  have  to  speak  to  my  boy."  H 

Mr.  Skull  could  not  determine  whether  he  had  been  convinced, 
I>ersuadetl,  bought,  or  ordered,  or  all  four  together.     Convinced,  he 
trusted— for  certainly  some  of  Mrs.  Keid's  ai^iuments  had  been  very  ■ 
weighty.    But  ordered,  he  half  feared,  when  his  last  attempt  at  a 
protest  was  cut  short  by  her  rising  to  ring  the  bell.    "  Gideon  know* 
the  world — 1  must  consult  Gideon,"  thought  he;  and  then  he  re- 
membered that  his  silence  implied  a  promise  only  to  make  an  offer 
to  Gideon — not  to    consult    him.     It    was    needful    to   speak  on* 
word    more.     "  My    nephew  Gideon,"  he  bc^an. 

But  the  bell  rang.    *■  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Keid.     "  1  thankyou. 
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Mr.  Skull,  *-ith  all  my  soul.     Thanks  to  }*ou,  my  boy  will  be  a 
Man." 

"  I  hope  it's  right — I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it's  right — and  I 
hope  ii's  impossible !"  he  was  able  to  bring  out  at  last.  But  there 
was  nobody  to  hear  him  \  for  by  the  time  words  had  come  to  him, 
Coplesloa  was  a  full  mile  and  a  half  behind. 

"  I  know  I  am  right  \ "  was  all  Mrs.  Reid  could  find  to  tell  herself 
as,  after  no  more  than  a  minute's  pause,  she  went  downstairs  to  the 
little  room  where  Helen  used  to  sil  and  read,  or  write  letters,  or  other- 
wise amuse  herself  whenever  she  happened  to  be  indoors,  which  was 
seldom,  with  nothing  in  particular  to  do— which  was  pretty  often. 
Since  her  father'i  death,  slic  had  spent  most  of  her  days  there, 
whenever  she  happened  not  to  be  with  Ahn  or  her  mother.  She  was 
there  now,  as  her  mother  entered,  apparently  reading,  but  really 
building  castles,  which,  in  spite  of  their  foundation,  were  by  no  means 
wholly  sad  ones.  Tlie  months  would  pass,  and  the  cloud  ihiit  hung 
over  tlie  bouse  would  not  prove  thick  enough  to  keep  tlie  sun  from 
shining  througli.  Life  would  I«e  the  deeper  and  fuller  for  the  shadow 
they  had  .ill  pa^icd  ihrntigli,  h.ind  in  hand,  .ind  joy  would  be  all  the 
dccpcrandfullcrtoo.  The  father's  life  would  have  been  indeed  thrown 
away  if  the  good  of  his  presence  could  be  turned  even  by  death  into 
evil.  If  ihcy  had  really  loved  him  in  the  way  he  would  Kivc  ehoscn,  his 
children  would  Icani  to  remember  him  as  the  cause  of  their  happiness, 
[and  in  no  wi»e  of  pain.  Perhaps,  thinking  or  rather  feeling  thus, 
there  was  more  of  sympathy  with  the  dead  father's  living  spirit  in  her 
unqucnch-ible  hope  than  in  Alan's  grief,  which  as  yet  could  not  look 
bcj-ond  the  gloom  of  tlie  day.  She  read  in  her  book,  held  upside 
down,  how,  in  due  course,  all  things  would  go  on  as  of  old,  only  growing 
better  with  their  fuller  lives — how  her  Abu  would  many  her  Bertha, 
and  bring  all  sorts  of  new  love  and  life  into  the  old  ways— how  the 
mother  would  learn  comfort  and  content,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
softness,  thought  Helen,  in  time,  when  all  sorts  of  new  and  s«-eet 
things  came— and  how  she  herself  would  rejoice,  even  for  the  rest  of 
her  days,  in  absorbing  and  sending  out  again  all  the  sunshine  round 
her.  Perlups  something  else,  also,  might  come  to  her  j  if  it  did,  it 
would  be  in  the  way  of  some  wonderful  double  joy,  and,  if  not,  things 

kwere  more  than  good  enough  as  they  were  going  to  be. 
"  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Reid,  "  where  is  Alan  ?    I  thought  he  might 
be  here.   1  have  something  to  say  lo  him— to  botli  of  you — that " 
*'  Mamma,  what  has  happened  ?    WhaX  \^  "wroiyfet'* 
"Did  I  say  anything  was  mong?"    S\vft  ^w  ^^-aiijsv^  vo.  V«i 
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natural  voice,  and  seated  herself  opposite  Helen  in  her  natural 
manner  :  yet  Helen  felt  that  there  was  a  shadow  round  her.  '•  Where 
M  Alan?" 

"  He  is  seeing  somebody  in  the  librarj-." 

"  Seeing  somebody  ?    Who  ?    Surely  Mr.  Skull  is  gone?  " 

"  Doctor  Bolt,  perhaps— ^r  Mr.  Kvans — I  dort't  know.  I  don't 
suppose  he  will  be  long  now.  Mamma,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to 
Alan  and  rae?" 

*'  You  love  Alan  more  than  most  sisters  love  their  brothers.  Is 
there  anything  you  could  not  do  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  —I  hiou;  nothing.    Why  do  you  ask  me,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  not  give  up,  Helen  ?  Would  you 
do  anything  less  for  him,  or  give  up  less,  than  I  ?  Wc  live  for  him, 
both  of  us— don't  we?     Oniy  for  him,  now?" 

"  Mamma,  there  Is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  Alan  ;  nothing  I 
would  not  give  up  for  him.  But,  mamma,  tell  me  ....  What 
am  1  to  give  up  for  him  ?    Wiiai  am  I  to  do  for  him  ?"* 

"  I  believe  you,  Helen.     I  know  how  you  love  him,  and  I  dou't 

think  even  I  love  him   more  than  you  do Mark  1 

isn't  that  the  front  door?    .    .     .    Yes  :  whoever  It  ii,  he  is  gone." 

Helen  went  to  the  window,  which  had  a  view  of  the  terrace,  to 
see  who  the  departing  visitor  might  be  ;  but  she  <:aught  no  more 
Than  a  glimpse  of  a  UUl  stranger  just  disappearing  into  the  avenue. 
What  tt-as  she  to  give  u])  for  .\Ian  ?  Not  her  whol#  dream  ?  But, 
short  of  tJie  whole,  anything  in  the  world— as  concerned  herself,  all. 
But  what  could  it  be  ? 

Alan  entered  the  room  before  she  turned  back  from  the  window. 
And,  when  she  did  turn,  remembering  her  mother's  words,  her  heart 
sank  in  her. 

Her  brother  must  hax-e  expected  to  find  her,  but  he  started  when 
he  saw  his  mother.  The  young  man,  so  gently  grave  even  in  the 
deptli  of  his  great  sorrow,  was  changed  ;  he  looked  as  if  just  startled 
out  of  a  terrible  dream.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  skin  fear- 
fully pale  ;  and  there  was  a  set  h.irdricss  about  his  mouth  %vhJch 
frightened  her.  But  her  mother's  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  far  off, 
and  to  observe  nothing. 

But  when  the  first  start  was  over  he  went  straight  to  his  mother^ 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  reverently  and  tenderly.  It 
was  natural  enough  greeting  to  a  widowed  mother,  but  it  was  a  new 
and  strange  caress  in  that  most  English  of  households,  where  no 
feelings  had  ever  until  these  days  been  deeply  stirred.  It  was 
especially  new  in  Aiao.    Mrs.  Keid  looked  up  for  a  tooment  half  iq 
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vender,  and  her  voice  was  broken,  though  ever  so  little,  when  she 
first  spoke  to  him. 

"  Alan,"  said  she,  *'  who  was  that  who  was  witfi  you  just  now,  and 

[is  just  gone  ?  " 

"  Gideon  SkulL"    Helen  woiWered  why  Alan's  eyes — so  unlike 

\fiis  eyes — remained  fixed  on  the  tloor. 
"Gideon  Skull?" 

"  He  came  over  with  liLs  uncle.  He  sUycd  lo  speak  to  me." 
"  I  was  never  told  ....  Alan,  you  are  like  your  father ;  and 
he  was  a  Man,  Can  you — you  can  bear  to  be  told  you  arc  poor. 
Thai  we  are  all  poor.  That — that,  Alan — wail,  before  yoti  speak — 
that,  except  for  immediate  needs,  and  perhaps  a  very  little  more,  we 
have  nothing  but  one  another  to  call  our  oivn.  Look  me  in  the 
face.  Alan,  and  show  me,  who  say  this  to  my  son,  iliat  he  can  bear 
it  bra^'dy  1     1 — AJan — things  have  happened — things  have  iailed — 

Ihavc  gone  wrong — you  will  have  to  apjwlnt  some  one —  " 

Tt  was  turning  harder  than  she  had  looked  for  to  lie,  for  his  good, 
to  her  son.    But  her  sense  of  a  right  purpose  must  have  been  terribly 

[strong  not  to  break  down  once  for  all  and  wholly,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Helen's  little  room,  into  which  the  sun,  that  even  death  had  left 
»o  bright  and  fair,  was  still  shining.  It  did  not  break  down.  "  Alan," 
she  said,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  disgrace,  no  shame. 
There  is  none — absolutely  none.    But  there  may  be  sudden  misfor- 

[tunes;  there  may  be  secrets;  in  short,  Alan,  >vw  will  believe  wi?  when  I 

iteU  my  son  that  he  must  accept  a  life  of  labour  without  asking  why ; 

[content  to  know,  till  the  time  comes  for  his  knowing  all,  that  there 

[ts  nothing  to  lessen  his  pride  Look  in  my  face,  Alan,  and  let  him 
tdl  me,  not  that  he  must — (or  that  is  not  for  him  to  say— but  that 
he  «////." 

"Mother  "."  cried  Helen,  "Alan  !  I  do  notundcrstand.    What  is 

'  happening  ?  How  can  Alan  lose  our  lather's  land  ?— how  can  he  lose 
it  without  knoxTing  why?    Who  has  a  single  right  to  it  but  he? 

l^Vhat  have  you  been  hearing  ?  Alan  is  a  man ;  he  will  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  asked 
me  what  I  cin  give  up— what  1  can  do  ?  Have  /  to  give  up  anything 
that  Alan  may  keep  his  own  ?    .Man,  you  must  know  wliy  1 " 

"Hush,  Helen!"  said  Alan.  They  were  his  first  words.  He 
raised  his  eyes  at  last,  and  looked  his  motiier  in  the  £icc,  as  she  bad 
bidden.  "  Say  no  more,  mother.  Ncrer  speak  of  it  again.  Whatever 
you  say,  I  believe-  Never  think  for  one  instant  that  1  should  dream 
of  shame  to— us,  in  how  it  has  gone.  Dcare&t  tnothvc^  iaswa.  'j^^  %\% 
bravcv  you  shaH  sec  how  brave  /  can  be." 
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Helen  t-jmcd  towards  liim  amn^cd.  Was  it  possible  that  a  human 
being  should  let  himself  be  told  in  this  fashion,  on  some  unknown 
authority,  that  he>  and  his  sister,  and  his  mother,  had  been  suddenly 
reduced  to  poverty  fot  no  imaginable  cause,  and  submit  as  caltnly 
and  unquest ion i ugly  as  if  he  had  bAn  a  well-behaved  baby  who  had 
been  ordered  to  give  up  an  unvalued  toy  ?  Mn.  Rcid  herself  appeared 
for  a  moment  bewildered  by  an  obedience  so  implicit  and  so  sudden. 
The  need  of  giving  circumstance  to  her  lie  had  been  its  hardest  part, 
and  the  need  was  gone.  She  had  almost  gained  time  enough  to 
repent  and  suy  her  hand.  Had  he  not  been  tested  enough  when  he 
had  proved  himself  capable  at  starting  of  the  courage  that  was  to  be 
his  apprenticeship's  chief  end  ?  But  then— his  very  submission  to 
her,  without  question  or  e^ort,  was  far  too  much  a  child's  instead  of 
a  man's,  and  it  hardened  her  again.  She  only  sighed  to  think  of  the 
inheritance  of  weakness  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  which 
would  find  a  terribly  frnitfiil  suil  in  Coplcston  unless  the  root  were 
torn  out  and  the  soil  left  fallow  for  years. 

She  rose  and  placed  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  "  Don't  fear  fur 
us,"  she  said.  "  With  you  and  for  you  we  can  bear  all.  Win  for 
yourself — you  will  best  know  how — and  ivc  shall  lie  glad  and  proud. 
There !  we  may  sleep  here  one  more  night,  and  to-morrow  we  wil 
talk  of  what  must  be  done.  We  trust  in  you,  Alan,  and  wc  believe 
in  you;  we  will.     Alan,  not  one  of  us  will  ever  regret  this  day." 

"  Mamma ! "  cried  Helen  ;  but  her  mother  was  gone.  '*  Alan ! " 
she  cried  ;  hut  slic  held  out  no  hand  to  him.  "  It  is  terrible !  what 
out  it  meani*  And  you — you  looked  so  strange,  even  before  she 
spoke  to  you ! " 

"  Yes,  Nelly.  It  means  that  you  must  be  the  bravest  girl  alive. 
It  means  that  our  poor  mother  and  you  will  have  to  depend  on  what 
I  can  find  to  do  to  keep  the  wolf  away.  I  wouldn't  mind  for  myself — 
not  a  scrap,  Nelly.  1  should  make  a  first-rate  gamekeeper,  if  I  was 
alone — better  than  our  Tom  Basset,  by  a  long  way."  It  was  the 
lightest  tiling  he  could  find  to  say ;  but  it  helped  hira  to  find  a  sort 
of  smile.    "  But  we'll  do  better  than  that,  Nell  dear.  God  belpiii^'* 

"  Oh,  don't  smile  like  that,  Alan  !  Wkal  has  happened  to  lu 
all?" 

"  Kelly,  it  is  true.  You  thought  it  strange  that  I  nc^'er  asked 
a  question.  Nelly,  /  know  what  mother  means.  And  she  knows 
I  know— and  we  understand  one  another,  through  and  through.  Any 
word  I  could  have  spoken  more  than  I  did  would  have  given  her 
pain.  And  now,  my  dear,  brave,  true  Nelly,  don't  ask  me  to  tell 
you^one  word  more." 
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"Alan  \     Jv«  won't  tell  wtf  ?  " 

*'  I  can't.    Don't  aslt  mc,  Nell." 

"  There  "  disgrace,  Alan  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  held  out  both  her  liands.  "  You  know  what  is  right — you 
will  do  what  is  best ;  I  will  try  lo  help  you.  I  will  never  tiuestion 
you.     But  ...  .  Bcrtlia  !  " 

He  turned  away  his  (ace,  and  his  chest  heaved.  Then  he  drew 
her  towards  him  by  the  h-inds  she  had  held  out  lo  him,  stooped 
down,  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"  I  have  a  sister,"  said  he,  "  and  she  must  help  roe  this  minute  by 
leaving  me  for  ten  minutes  while  I  write  a  letter  or  two.  Come  back 
in  ten  minutes,  Nel!,  and  we'll " 

But  what  they  were  to  do  together  she  did  not  hear.  She  escaped 
to  some  hidden  comer  of  the  house  of  ai!  her  nights  and  da>-s,  where 
she  might  weep  her  heart  out  over  Alan.  "  I  have  a  sister?"  Then 
all  v&s  true — all  was  lost  indeed !  MTiat  ruin  could  Death  have 
brought  that  I-ovc  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome? 


Victor  Waldron  had  not  yet  left  Jlillswick.  E.xactly  what  it  was 
that  kept  him  there  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire.  Of  coarse 
his  coll  at  Coplcston  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  sttdden 
death  of  its  master,  and  Hillswick,  thouj;h  it  might  he  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors,  was  hardly  the  place  for  iho  Imliday  of  an  .'Ymeriran 
who  had  as  yet  seen  neither  Rome,  which  is  his  national  duty,  nor 
Paris,  which  is  his  national  n:\vard.  Still,  he  liad  found  plenty  of 
occupation.  Not  another  word  Ii.tI  been  s]>oken  between  himself 
and  his  friend  Gideon  on  the  subject  of  Coplcston — much  to  Victor's 
relief,  as  it  seemed  evidence  that  Gideon,  like  a  right-minded  fellow 
and  a  sjTnpathctic  friend,  had  come  round  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
So,  with  a  mind  at  ease,  he  amused  himself  with  investigations  into 
the  fascinating  subject  of  family  history,  though  more  to  Ihc  profit 
of  old  Crimes  than  lo  his  own.  And  fxmily  histor)-  led  on  to  public 
hisior>'.  He  found  out,  for  example,  among  the  churchwardens' 
accounts,  exactly  how  many  pints  of  beer  were  dnmk  bjr  the  ringers 
when  some  small  Waldron  was  christened  in  1592,  and  could  tell 
to  a  fraction  the  average  price  of  ducking-stools.  He  smoked  a 
good  many  cigars  in  the  belfr}-,  and  occasionally  helped  Old  frrimes 
and  his  fellows  with  the  bells — and  plenty  of  time  may  pass  very 
pleasantly  in  that  way.  Was  it  quite  impossible  (hat,  before  hA  l«^t. 
HUlswiclc,  he  might  have  another  gVVmpse  o\  l0^t  Glockmdame— "-*. 
only  he  did  not  h  urry  away  ? 
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Gidi-'on  and  he  were  capital  comrades,  for  the  siinple  reason  that 
each  followed  his  own  pun-uiu  during  ihe  day.  so  that  Ihey  had 
plenty  to  talk  of  betwetn  dinner-time  and  about  two  in  the  morning. 
But  it  was  not  nearly  so  late  as  that  when,  on  the  eve  of  a  glorious 
spring  day,  which  Gideon,  who  was  a  great  pedestrian,  had  spent 
out-of-doors,  and  Victor,  who  never  walked  for  pleasure,  had  passed 
more  orlcssinthe  steeple,  the  waiter  brought  the  latter  an  unstamped 
letter  with  a  black  bordtr. 

Surely  it  must  be  from  Copleston  ?  Perhaps,  since  the  funeral 
was  well  over,  the  presence  in  the  place  of  a  far-off  cousin  might  be 
held  to  claim  rccoaiiiiion.  He  opened  it  with  affected  deliberation; 
he  icad— and  presently  a  frown  drew  his  brows  lightly  together  as  he 
read  on.    It  was  from  Copleaton. 

"Sir, — I  have  tliis  morning  seen  your  representative,  Mr.  Gideon 
Sku}l.  He  tia»  laid  before  nic  evidence  that  Copleston  belongs  to 
you  and  not  to  me.  As  he  has  doubtless  informed  you,  I  tuM  him 
that  I  should  take  legal  advice.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  by  the 
strongest  proof  that  what  he  asserls  is  most  unquestionably  true.  I 
shall  not  contest  your  claim,  and  you  may  enter  as  soon  as  you 
please.  Mrs.  Reid  and  Miss  Rcid  wili  require  a  day  or  two  for  pre- 
paration, but  that  shall  not  take  a  day  longer  tlian  is  nccessar)-.  I 
will  not  occupy  a  house  that  is  not  mine  a  single  unnecessary  day- 
On  all  business  matters  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Evans,  of  Hillswick. 
You  will  understand  that  it  is  too  painful  for  me  to  meet  you, 
especially  as  by  employing  a  represenialivc  you  showed  your  own 
unwillingness  to  meet  me.  Vou  will  also  understand  that  my  rea&un 
for  giving  up  Copleston  to  you  in  this  informal  manner  is  to  avoid 
taking  even  a  lawyer  into  confidence  concerning  the  circumstance  on 
which  you  found  your  claim.  Vou  will  understand,  moreover,  that 
I  thus  surrender  Copleston  to  you  because  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  to 
you  your  lawful  right,  and  not  because  I  do  not  maintain  that  my 
mother  was  my  father's  wife  in  truth  as  well  as  l^efore  the  world. 
That  I  do  maintain,  and  always  shall,  in  aU  ways,  as  well  as  by 
signing  myself,  with  regrets  that  my  occupation  should  have  deprived 
you  of  tlic  enjoyment  of  your  rights  for  a  single  day, 

"AtAS  Reid." 

"  Read  that  \ "  exclaimed  Victor,  starting  from  his  seat  and 
throwing  the  letter  across  the  table  to  Gideon. 

Gideon  read  it  "  He  is  a  reasonable  young  roan,"  said  he,  "and 
(in  honest  one— as  the  world  goes." 
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Victor  swore  roundly.  "  What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  meddling 
witii  what  concerns  me?  " 

Gideon  opened  his  eyes  and  stared.  "\Vhat  sort  of  a  friend 
should  I  think  you  if  you  stood  by  and  saw  me  fooled  out  of  my 
birthright  by  a  girl  ?    Is  that  what  you'd  do  by  me  ?  " 

"Gideon  Skull,  I  will  never  forgive  you  this  day's  work — no,  not 
if  I  live  a  thousand  years  ! " 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GHIZEH. 


IN  my  treatise  called  " Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy "  there 
are  two  essays  on  the  great  pjTamid,  one  dealing  with  the 
strange  fancies  which  have  been  associated  with  this  building  by 
Professor  Piazzt  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  the  other 
ad\-ancing  a  theory  respecting  the  building  which  seems  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  more  probable  than  any  other.  I  do  not  now  propose  to 
go  over  the  ground  covered  by  either  of  those  essays,  but,  following 
the  practice  which  I  have  formerly  adopted  in  like  cases,  to  indicate 
at  full  length  in  the  present  essay  only  such  points  as  I  have  noted 
sinoe  the  two  former  papers  were  written.  If  in  such  study  as  I 
have  given  to  the  subject  in  the  inter\Ti1  I  had  found  any  evidence 
bearing  unfavourably  upon  the  views  I  have  advanced  in  those 
|)apers,  I  should  have  judged  it  right  to  point  out  clearly  and 
dcfmilely  the  nature  and  weight  of  such  evidence,  anti  to  withdraw, 
if  the  evidence  suggested  such  a  course,  from  positions  taken  up  in 
error — not  merely  abandoning  views  which  appeared  erroneous,  but 
pointing  out  such  errors  an  I  had  recognised.  Since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  I  have  obtained  and  the  points  which  1  have 
noticed  in  relation  to  the  pyramids,  and  especially  to  the  great 
pyramid,  appear  strikingly  to  confiim  the  theory  I  advanced  in 
the  essay  entitled  "The  Mjnstcry  of  the  Pyramid,"  it  is  but  just  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  this  new  or  recently  noted  matter,  eren  as  I 
should  Iwve  indicated  any  adverse  evidence.  If  I  should  thus 
appear  Unax  propositi^  1  believe  such  persistence  has  its  origin  in  a 
wish  to  he  just  and  truthful  (qualities  which,  as  we  know,  Horace 
associated  with  tenacity  of  opinion).  I  think  too  that  readere  of  my 
former  papers  on  the  pyramid  may  find  as  much  interest  as  I  have 
found  myself  in  the  new  matter  thus  submitted  to  them,  resi>ccting 
the  oldest  remaining  monuments  of  human  labour  (except  snch  as 
are  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  rather  of  palaeontological  than  of 
antiquarian  research). 

I  will  first  run  briefly  through  such  matters  of  detail  as  are 
necessary  preliminaries  to  any  discussion  respecting  the  pyxaniids, 
following  the  line  laid  down  in  Sir  Edmund  Becltett's  treatise  on 
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Building.  I  may  remarli  that  much  wiiich  he  there  points  out,  and 
especially  the  theory  which  he  advances  rcsjjectiiig  the  measures  of 
length  used  in  the  construction  of  the  great  ijyramid,  was  not  known 
to  me  when  I  wrote  the  papers  above  mentioned.  It  appears  to  mc 
that  he  makes  out  a  very  strorig  case  for  his  theory.  I  must  Trankty 
admit  that  he  by  no  means  entertains  a  similar  opinion  respecting 
my  own  views  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  pyramid  ^-as  con- 
structed. He  can  find  nothing,  he  iclls  mc,  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  builders  of  the  pyramids  had  any  astrological  ideas  in  view  ; 
and  so  far  as  I  c;in  judge,  be  would  not  admit  that  even  astronomy 
entered  into  the  plans  of  the  pyramid  arcliitccts  otherwise  tJian  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  building.  I  believe,  however,  that  Sir  E. 
Beckett's  objections  to  the  astrological  interpretation  of  the  pyramids, 
or  rather  to  the  association  of  the  astrological  theory  with  the  tomb 
theory,  hove  their  origin  rathur  in  the  idea  that  sucli  a  theory  would 
be  associated  with  my  astrological  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbatli,  than  in  any  circumstances  known  respecting  the  pyramids 
OT  their  builders.  1  have  certainly  found  notJiing  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
reasonings  respecting  his  own  theory  (which  I  consider  the  most 
probable  theory  of  pyramid  dimensions  yet  advanced}  opposed  lo 
my  own  views,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mucli  which  seems  strongly  to 
favour  them.  \Vtiethcr  the  astrological  theory  has  or  has  not  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favour  is  a  point  which  I  willingly  leave  others  to 
decide  ujjon.  I  think  1  shall  be  able  here  considerably  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  I  fonnerly  adduced  to  show  thai  the  pyramid's  present 
features  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  theory. 

In  tiw  first  place,  Sir  L.  Beckett  starts  with  the  statement,  almost 
amounting  in  itself  to  an  admission  of  the  astronomical  significance 
of  the  pyramid  relations,  tlut  the  great  pyramid  M-as  built  in  the 
year  2170  ».c,  by  Cheops  as  Herodotus  uills  him,  but  Isuphis  or 
Shufu  as  he  is  named  in  hieroglyphics  painted  on  large  stones  over 
the  king's  chamber.  This,  says  Beckett,  was  in  the  lime  of  Pclcg, 
"ages  before  the  Umelites  were  in  Egj-pt,  whom  some  persons  have 
haslilygucsscd  tohave  been  cm[»loyed  in  building  the  pyramids  "— an 
ai;g\mient  ciTective  indeed  against  Trofessor^smyth  and  those  followers 
of  his  who  sec  in  tlic  pyramid  a  sort  of  stone  Bible,  but  scarcely  as 
Jtgainst  those  who  believe  no  more  in  the  339  years  of  Peleg's  life 
tlian  in  the  nine  hundred  odd  years  of  Methuselah's,  or  in  the  literal 
inteqvctation  of  the  si<(  d.nys  of  creation.  If  we  are  to  start  with 
the  theor)-  that,  in  the  year  d.c.  2348,  there  were  eight  living  persons 
in  the  world,  and  that,  less  than  two  cet\\.wt4  \ax«,  a.  -cftoww^^^-. 
luli/^  a  nation  iarge  enough  to  piovVdc  \cwi  oV  >ii5MsaxAt  «A 


workers,  erected  the  greatest  mass  o(  stonework  ever  raised  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  by  man,  we  need  nut  trouble  ourselves  lo  explain 
hoiv  and  why  ttic  gre^it  pyramid  was  builL  We  might  as  well  ndmit 
at  ODce  that  the  pyramid  was  buiit  under  the  direct  ]>crsonal  super- 
intendence of  Uriel,  the  Archangel  who  h.is  special  charge  over  the 
astronomical  relations  of  the  solar  system, 

The  simc  H-hom  John  saw  aEso  in  (he  tun ; 

vho  also  explained  earlier  to  an  ininiiring  angel  how,  in  the  beginning, 

Tliis  ethereal  ([uinttsscncc  of  IIcav'd 
Flfw  ujiward,  splriled  with  various  rarms, 
That  loll'd  orbicular,  and  lurnM  (o  slurs 
NiimbetlcM,  as  thou  scest,  and  how  they  move. 

One  idea  is  not  a  whit  more  untenable  than  the  other. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  according  to  some  traditions  th« 
second  pyramid,  though  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  in  design,  was  begun  somewhat  earlier.  I  would 
invite  special  attention  to  this  point.  It  is  one  of  diose  perplexing 
details  which  are  always  best  wortli  e-vamlning  when  we  want  to 
obtiin  a  true  iheorj'.  The  second  [>yramid  ^vas  certainly  buUt 
during  tlie  reign  of  the  builder  of  the  first  or  great  pyramid-  H 
must  have  been  built,  then,  with  his  sanction,  for  his  brother, 
CKephren,  according  to  Herodotus;  Noun-shop,  or  Suphis  1 1.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  records.  Enormous  quantities  of  stone,  of  the 
Ramc  quality  as  tlie  stone  used  for  the  great  p)Tamid,  were  conveyed 
to  the  site  of  the  second  pyramid,  during  the  very  time  when  Ibc 
resources  of  the  nation  were  being  largely  taxed  to  get  the  maieiials 
for  the  great  pyramid  conveyed  to  the  place  appointed  for  that 
stnicture.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  was  somesuong— in  fact, 
some  insuperable — objection  to  the  building  of  one  great  pj-ramid, 
larger  by  far  tlun  either  the  first  or  second,  for  both  the  brothers. 
Yet  nothing  has  over  been  learned  respecting  the  views  of  the 
Eg>'ptians  about  tombs  (save  only  what  is  learned  from  the  pyra- 
mids themselves,  if  we  assume  that  they  were  only  built  as  tombs) 
which  would  suggest  that  each  king  wanted  a  monstrous  pyramid 
sepulchre  for  himself.  If  we  could  doubl  that  Cheops  valued 
his  brother  and  Ins  family  very  highly,  we  should  fnui  convincing 
proof  of  the  fact,  in  the  circumstance  that  he  allowed  enormous 
sums  to  be  expended  on  his  brother's  pyramid,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  labour  to  be  devoted  to  its  erection,  at  the  time  when  his  own 
was  in  progress  at  still  greater  expense,  and  at  the  cost  of  still 
greater  labour.  But  if  he  thus  highly  esteemed  his  brother,  and, 
regardii^  him  as  the  future  ruler  of  Kgypt,  recognised  in  him  the 
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same  almost  sacred  qualities  «-htch  the  people  of  Kgypt  taught  their 
rulers  to  recognise  in  themselves,  what  «-.is  to  prevent  him  from 
combining  the  moneys  and  the  labours  which  were  devoted  to  the 
two  pyramids  in  llic  construction  of  a  single  larger  pymroid,  which 
could  be  made 'doubly  secure,  and  more  pci&ctly  designed  and 
executed?  Is  anyUiing  whatever  knoirn  respecting  eiilicr  the 
Egyptians  or  any  race  of  tomb-loving  or  rather  corpse- worshipping 
people,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  costly 
separate  tomb  pyramids  would  have  been  preferred  to  a  single,  but 
far  larger,  iiyram  id -mausoleum,  which  should  receive  the  bodies  of 
all  the  members  of  ihe  family,  or  at  least  of  all  thoiic  of  the  family 
who  liad  ruled  in  turn  over  the  land?  If  we  could  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Cheops  would  have  objected  to  such  an  arrangement,  is 
it  not  clear  that  when  he  died  his  successors  would  have  taken  posses* 
sion  of  his  pymmid,  removing  his  body  perhaps,  or  not  allouiitg  it  to 
Uc  interred  there,  ij  the  sole  or  c\'cn  the  chief  purpose  for  which  a 
pjTamid  was  erected  was  that  tt  might  serve  as  a  gigantic  tomb? 

Wc  may  indeed  note  as  a  still  more  fatal  objcciiun  to  the  theory 
that  the  chief  purpose  for  which  a  pyramid  was  built  was  to  serve  as 
the  builder's  tomb,  that  it  would  have  been  little  short  of  madness 
for  Chcoi>s  to  devote  many  years  of  his  life,  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  the  labour  of  myriads  of  his  people,  to  the  construction 
of  a  building  which  might  an'l  probably  would  be  turned  after  his 
death  to  some  c|uite  different  purpose  from  tliat  for  which  he  intended 
it  It  is  not  to  he  supposed,  and  indeed  history  sliows  it  certainly ; 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  dynasties  which  niled  over  Egypt  were 
more  secure  from  attack  than  those  which  ruled  elsewhere  in  ihe 
East  during  those  day^.  Cheops  cannot  have  placed  stich  implicit 
reliance  on  his  brother  Chephren's  good  faidi  as  to  feel  sure  that, 
after  his  own  death,  Che|ihrca  would  complete  the  pyramid,  place 
Cheojs's  ho<ly  in  it,  and  close  up  the  entrance  so  securely  that  none 
could  find  the  way  into  the  chamber  where  the  body  was  laid. 
Cheops  could  not  c^cn  be  certain  that  Chephrcn  w*ou1d  survive  himf.  | 
or  that  his  own  son,  Myccrinus  or  Menkeres,  would  be  able  to  carry 

I  out  die  purpose  for  which  he  (Cheops)  liad  built  ttie  pyramid. 
Apart,  then,  from  that  feature  of  tiie  tomb  theory  which  seems  so 
strangely  to  have  escaped  notice — the  utter  wlldncss  of  the  idea 
that  even  the  most  tomb-loving  race  would  build  tombs  quite  so 
monstrous  as  these — wc  Ke  that  there  are  tlie  suongcst  poasiblg 
objections  against  the  credibUiiy  of  the  merely  tombic  theory  (to 
use  a  word  coined,  I  imagine,  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  more 
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things  tliat  the  pjTatnids  must  have  been  intended  to  serve  some 
useful  puq>ose  during  the  lifetime  of  the  builder.  It  is  clear  aI«o 
(all,  indeed,  save  the  believers  in  (he  religion  of  the  great  pyramid, 
will  admit  this  point)  that  eacli  pyramid  served  some  purpose  useful 
to  the  builder  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  him  only.  Clieops's  pyramid 
was  of  no  use  to  Chephren,  Chephren's  of  no  use  to  Mycerinus,  and 
so  forth.  Othtrwise  we  might  be  sure,  even  if  we  adopted  for  a 
moment  the  exclusively  torabic  theory,  that,  though  Chepluen  mif^ht 
have  been  so  honest  as  not  to  borrow  his  brother's  tomb  when 
Cheops  was  departed,  or  ^^y^-crin^Is  so  honest  as  not  to  despoil  either 
his  uncle  or  his  fatber,  yet  among  some  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramids 
such  honesty  would  have  been  wanting.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
all  the  imditions  which  have  readied  us  respecting  the  pyramids,  that 
no  an.\iety  was  entertained  by  the  builder  of  any  pyramid  on  this 
score.  Chtojjs  seems  to  haw  been  well  assured  tliat  Chephren 
would  respect  his  pyramid,  and  even  (at  great  expense)  complete  it ; 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  There  mus!,  then,  have  been  some  special 
reasons  which  rendered  the  pyramid  of  each  king  useless  altogether 
to  his  successor. 

Nay,  may  we  not  go  somewhat  fm^ther,  and,  perceiving  that 
Chephren's  pyramid  mubt  have  been  built  chiefly  at  his  brother's 
cost,  and  nearly  all  of  it  dtiiing  his  brother's  lifetime,  may  wc  not 
assume  that  the  particular  purpose  which  Chephren's  pyramid 
subserved  to  Chephren  only,  was  nevertheless  such  a  purpose  as  in 
some  way  advanced  the  interests  of  the  dynasty?  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  imjtiies  that  the  relations  among  its  members 
were  very  much  more  cordial  than  those  usually  prevailing  among 
kings  and  their  relatives.  It  would  have  implied  singular  generosity 
on  Chcops's  part,  renewed  by  Cliepliren  towards  Mycerinus,  and  by 
Mycerinus  towards  Asychis,  thus  to  have  helped  in  the  erection  of 
m«c  tombs  for  their  several  heirs  while  tlicse  were  still  dei>endent 
upon  them.  But  if  the  fortunes  of  the  djTusty  were  in  some  way 
involved,  or  sn|)i)osed  to  be  involved,  in  these  sinicturrs,  the  case 
would  be  entirely  altered.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  my 
theory  respecting  the  pyramiils,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the 
point  whicli  suggested  tlie  theory  (and,  as  the  reader  of  my  "Myths 
ind  Mancis"  is  aware,  was  not  even  touched  upon  in  my  original 
presentation  of  the  theory),  lliat  it  explains  not  merely  satisfactorily 
but  fully  this  particular  circumstance,  viz.  that  it  was  worth  the  reign- 
ing king's  uhile  lo  have  special  attention  paid  to  the  construction, 
not  merely  of  his  brother's  pyramid,  hut  also  of  his  eldest  son's 
large  pyramid,  of  his  three  other  sons'  small  pyramids,  and  of  his 
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six  daughters'  still  smaller    pyramidsL      Tlicre    seems  reason    to 
believe  that  all  these  were  put   in  hand,  so  to  speak,  nearly  at 
the  same  lime,  though  the  great  [lyrainitl  of  Cheops,  owing  to  ihc 
enormous  scale  on  whtcK  the  iirelirainoiy  works  were  constructed, 
was  probabl>r  not  actually  begun  tilt  some  time  after  the  others. 
Very  probably  tixe  three  small  pyramids  beside  the  third,  the  largci 
of  which  is  the  fourth  p>Tamid  or  the  pyramid  of  Asychis,  werel 
all  commenced  during  the  lifcllme  of  Cheops.    Thus  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  several  pyramids,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
map,  Fig.  i ,  would  corresjiund  to  the  relative  importance  attached 
by  Cheops  to  the  fortunes — aUraj-s  as  associated  with  lus— of  the 
various  members  of  his 
own  Cimily,     This  would 
explain,  what  has  hithcno 
been  thought  perplexing, 
the    singularly     reduced 
scale  on  uhicti  the  pyramid 
of  Mycerinus  is  built,  and 
the  still  further  and  most 
marked  reduction   in  the 
OM  of  the  pyramid  of 
Asychis.     It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Mycerinus,  if 
building   a   pyramid  for 
himself,  n-ould  have  been 
content   with    a    smaller 
pyramiil     than     that     of 
Cheops  himself     On  the 
contrary,  all  that  we  know    Ba3 1 
of  human  nature,  and  cs-  Km  i. 

[»ecially  of  the  nature  of  Uje  Egyptian  kings,  assures  us  ilial  each 
successive  monarch  would  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  his  predeces- 
sors. On  the  oilier  hand,  if  Chcofjs  assigned  the  proportions  of  a  serie* 
of  pyramids,  one  for  c;ich  member  of  his  family,  he  would  naiurall/' 
arrange  (hem  in  order  of  magnitude  as  we  see  them  in  Fig.  i.  To  his 
brollier  and  next  heir,  his  right  hand  probably  in  the  government  of 
^fiyi". '»-'  would  assign  a  pyramid  second  only  in  dimensions  to  his 
own.  though  greatly  inferior  in  quality.  To  his  eldest  son,  young 
doubtless  when  the  pyramids  were  begun,  he  would  assign  a  much 
smaller  pyramid  <No.  3);  but  as  this  son  was  to  succeed  Chephrcn 
as  king,  Cheops  would  give  him,  like  Chcphren,  a  sepaiaic  cnclosu.TC.s 
while  to  his  younger  sons  and  lo  \u&  ii:i\i^\«%  V-e.  'ko^^  -issise^ 
p^-ramids  not  only  smaller,  bul  enclosed  vi'v\V»\n\\\c  »wi  ta^*^^^* 
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own.  Space  seems  to  iiave  been  left  for  Chephrcn's  family,  should 
he  have  any ;  but  it  api)t:ars  he  had  no  chiUlren.  To  Asychis,  his 
grandson,  Cheops  would  assign  a  pyiamid  about  a^  large  as  those  of 
his  own  younger  sons.  It  is  notcwortliy,  by  the  way,  that  llic  linear 
dimensions  of  the  pyramid  of  Asycliis  arc  less  than  those  of  the 
pyramid  of  Myccrinus,  in  the  same  degree  that  those  are  less  than 
the  linear  dimensioos  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Most  certainly  this 
distribution  of  the  dimensions  was  not  that  which  Asychis  himself, 
or  Mjrcerinus,  would  have  selected. 

I  would  submit  in  passing  thai  this  cxphnalion  of  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  is  somewhat  more  natural  than 
that  given  by  Uie  pyramid -religionists,  wlio  insist  that  the  great  pyra- 
mid was  built  under  divine  superintendence  (or  by  divinely  inspired 
ardiitects),  and  not  intended  for  a  tomb  at  all,  while  all  the  other 
pyramids,  being  meant  for  tombs,  were  therefore  inferior  in  size  and 
construction.  Xot  only  is  this  expUnation^the  only  one  ever 
attempted  of  this  most  significant  peculiarity  of  the  p)Tamid  grou]] — 
singuhrly  extravagant  in  itself,  and  unsatisfactory  further  as  leaving 
Ctieops,  the  tirst  pyramid  builder,  without  any  pyramid  for  his  toinb, 
but  it  gives  uo  explanation  whatever  of  the  descent  in  scale  from 
Chephrcn's  pyramid  to  that  of  Myccrinus,  and  from  lliis  to  the  pyramid 
of  Asychis. 

Again,  however,  I  have  to  note  iliat  the  circumstance  here  dwelt 
upon  was  not  one  of  those  which  suggested  my  theory,  nor  was  it 
noticed  in  the  paper  in  which  1  first  advocated  that  thcor)'.  It  is 
one  of  those  pieces  of  evidence  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  noticed 
in  favour  of  a  true  tlieory  some  lime  after  other  evidence  has  ciused 
such  theory  to  be  adopted.  But  such  things  do  not  hapjicn  in  Ihc 
case  of  untrue  theories,  save  by  very  rare  accident.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  that  tlie  two  characteristics  of  the  pyramids,  formerly  regarded 
as  pcrple3dng,  which  find  a  natural  and  ready  explanation  in  the 
astrological  theory,  arc  by  no  means  the  only  ones  of  wluch  the  same 
may  be  said. 

AmoDg  points  to  which  my  attuntirm  has  been  si>ecially  directed 
by  advocates  of  the  exclusively  touiUc  tlteory  of  the  pyramids,  one 
of  the  chief,  one  which,  indeed,  I  was  assured  by  several  persons 
would  convince  me  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  theory,  waa  what  is 
railed  I-cpsius'sLaw  of  Pyramid  Ruilding.  It  i.s  thus  rcfeired  to  and 
described  by  Professor  Piazzi  Sm)th  :  "  All  the  Egyptologists  of  our 
age,  French,  English,  (icmuin,  and  American,  have  hailed  the  advent 
on  their  stage  of  time  of  the  so-called  *  I^psius's  Law  of  Pyramid 
UuildiDg ' ;  they  universally  dedariiig  that  it  satistics  absolutely  ail  tlie 
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observed  w  knowa  phenomena.  And  it  may  do  so  for  every  known 
case  of  any  Egyptian  pyramid,  except  the  great  pxTamid  ;  and  there 
it  expiaios  nothing  of  what  it  chiefly  consists  in.  Taking,  however, 
the  cases  which  it  docs  apply  to,  viz.  the  profane  Egjpuan  examples, 
this  alleged  *  law'  pronounces  that  the  sole  object  of  any  pyramid 
was  10  form  a  royal  tomh — subterranean,  as  a  matter  of  course — and 
that  o]icration<>  began  by  making  an  inclined  descending  jinssage 
leading  down  into  Uie  rock,  and  in  cutting  out  an  underground 
chamber  at  the  end  of  tt.  The  scheme,  tlius  begun  below,  went  on 
also  growing  above-ground,  every  year  of  the  king's  reign,  by  the 
placing  there  of  a  new  heap  or  additional  layer  of  building  stones, 
and  piling  them,  layer  above  layer,  over  a  central  square-based 
nucleus  upon  the  levelled  ground,  virtually  above  tbc  subterranean 
apartment ;  and  it  was  finally  (that  is,  this  superincumbent  mass  of 
masonrj')  finished  off  on  that  king's  death  by  his  successor,  who 
deposited  his  predecessor's  body  embalmed  and  in  a  grand  sarco- 
phagus in  the  underground  chamber,  stopping  up  the  pass^e  leading 
to  it,  cased  in  the  nide  converging  sides  of  the  building  with  bevelled 
casing  stones,  so  as  to  give  it  a  smoolli  pyramidal  form,  and  left  it  in 
fact  a  Snished  Eg>-ptiati  and  Pharaonic  pyramid  to  all  posterity ;  and 
no  mean  realisation  either  of  prevailing  ideas  among  some  early 
nations,  of  burying  their  monarchs  sub  montibus  altis,  in  impressive 
quiet,  immovable  calm,  and  deep  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth." 

Altliough  Lcpsius  stales  that  he  discovered  this  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  pyramidal  construction,  it  was  in  part  suggested  earlier  by 
James  Wilde,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Icitcrprcss  accompanying 
Frith's  large  photographs  of  Egypt :  "  A  rocky  site  was  first  chosen, 
and  a  space  made  smooth,  except  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  to 
form  a  peg  upon  which  the  structure  sliould  be  fixed"  (which  is 
abfiurtl).  "  Within  the  rock,  and  usually  below  tlie  level  of  tbc 
futua-  base,  a  sepulchral  chamber  was  exca\'ated,  with  a  passage 
in«:lii-.cd  downwards,  leading  to  it  from  the  north."  After  describing 
the  way  in  which  the  work  proceeded,  the  account  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  in  this  manner  it  was  po<isiblc  for  the  building  of  a  pyramid  to 
occupy  (he  lifetime  of  its  founder,  without  tliere  being  any  risk  of  bis 
leaving  it  incomplete  to  any  sucli  degree  as  would  afford  a  valid 
excuse  for  his  successor  neglecting  to  perform  his  very  moderate  part, 
of  merely  fdling  up  the  angles  and  smoothing  off  generally." 

This,  liowcvcr,  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Lepsius's  law,  and  is 
manifestly  less  complete  and  less  satisfactory. 

But  in  the  first  pkioe  I  am  not  at  aiVl  d\%\ioii(i&.  \ck  ^^tkc*.  "^^ax 
Lepsius's  hw,  even  though  it  cx]^n%  iVt  wMiwa  xtv  ^V\^ 
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pyianiids  may  have  been  buili,  is  either  proved  by  any  evidence 
dtcd  ill  ils  Tavour,  or  in  lurn  provL-s  anything  respecting  tlie  puri>ose 
of  any  of  the  pjramids.  It  agrees  well  with  the  theory  that  the 
])yratnids,  incluJing,  of  course,  the  great  one.  scrvtrd  as  tombs  for 
the  several  persons  to  whom  tliey  belonged  or  were  assigned.  But 
no  one  thinks  of  questioning  this,  so  far  as  all  the  pyramids,  except 
the  great  one,  are  concerned  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  very  few  share 
Professor  Smyth's  faith  that  King  Cheops  never  was  buried,  and  was 
never  meant  to  be  buried,  in  the  pyramid  which  bears  his  name. 
None  of  the  dlHiculties  of  the  exclusively  tombic  theory  seem  even 
touched  by  Lcpsius's  theory,  whether  it  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The 
construction  of  the  pyramids  by  single  layers  year  by  year,  if  proved, 
ami  if  it  prove  anything,  shons  tliat  l!ic  use  of  the  pyramids  related 
chiefly  to  the  life  of  those  to  whom  the  pyramids  were  assigned,  not 
solely  to  their  death  and  burial. 

Lcpsius's  theory  i.-*  jiaitly  based  on  a  circumstance  which  no 
astronomer  who  attentively  considers  the  nutter  can  fail  to  interpret 
in  one  special  manner,  bearing  \-ery  significantly  on  our  ideas  le- 
specling  tlic  purpose  fur  wliich  llie  pyramids  were  constructed. 

In  all  the  pyramids  of  Glnzeh  there  is  a  slant  passage  (in  some 
there  are  two  such  passages)  leading  down  into  the  rock,  an  under- 
ground chamber  being  cut  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Lcpsius,  of 
course,  hke  all  who  regard  the  astronomical  relations  fultilled  by  the 
pyramids  as  of  slight  ituiwrtance,  [lays  no  special  attention  to  the 
circum&tance  that  in  every  case  the  descending  passage  passes  in  a 
north  and  soutli  direction,  at  an  angle  alirays  of  about  26  degrees, 
and  has  its  entrance  always  on  the  northern  side.     Fig.  2  shows  the 
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position  of  the  descending  passages  in  the  four  chief  pyramids.     B» 
if  it  were  not  obvious  in  other  ways  that  astronomical  relations  were' 
regarded  by  the  builders  of  llie  pyramids  as  of  extreme  importance, 
these  slant  {Mssages  would  pro%e  it.     They  show  unmisLikably  (t) 
that  the  builders  proposed  to  make  the  pyramids  fuliil  certain  deimite 
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astronomical  conditions;  and  (2)  the  method  in  which  the  builder* 
effected  their  purpose. 

I  have  shown  in  my  article  on  the  Religion  of  ilic  Great  PjTamid 
how  an  architect,  proposing  to  set  a  huilding  in  a  particular  latitude,^ 
might  use  cither  ihe  sun,  when  due  south,  or  those  stars  which  circli 
close  round  the  pole,  for  thai  purpose  ;  that  the  better  the  astrono- 
mers were  in  the  days  of  the  pyramid-builders,  the  more  likely  ihcy 
were  to  prefer  the  latter,  or  stellar  method,  to  the  former,  or  solar 
method  ;  and  that  if  they  adopted  the  solar  method  the  building 
would  be  set  too  far  north  unless  correction  were  made  for  the 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere ;  while  if  they  adopted  the  stellar 
method  the  building  would  be  set  loo  far  south.  Wlierefore,  as  we 
find  the  centre  of  the  great  pyramid  set  somewhat  south  of  the 
latitude  30"  north  which  the  builders  clearly  intended  to  have  it 
to  occupy— the  error  being  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while,  if 
refraction  were  wholly  neglected,  it  would  have  been  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters — we  may  infer  that  the  astronomers  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangements  for  fixing  the  latitude  employed  the  stellar 
method ;  that  ihcy  were  exceedingly  skilful  obser^'ers,  considering 
they  had  no  telescopic  meridian  instruments ;  and  (with  less  certainty^ 
that  they  made  some  correction  for  atmospheric  refraction. 

I  show  also  fully  in  that  article  that  astronomers  using  the  stellar 
method  for  that  purpose  would  most  certainly  employ  it  to  set 
the  sides  of  the  "  pyramid's  "  stiuare  base  facing  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible the  four  cardinal  points.  One  method  would  certainly  presenC 
itself,  and  only  one  would  be  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose.  They 
would  take  their  pole-star,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  would  note  its 
direction  when 
passing  either 
just  above  or 
just  below  the 
pole,  as  of 
course  it  docs 
in  evcr>- sidereal 
day.  The  di. 
rection  of  the 
star  at  either 
of  these  epochs 
would  be  due 
north.         But 

how  could  they  mark  this  direction  on  tlteir  selected  base?    They 
could  in  (he  first  place  set  up  a  pointed  upright,  as  Auia  Cv^.■^^^'^^^ 
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middle  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  base,  and  another  sliorter  one, 
CD,  so  that  at  one  of  the  epochs,  it  would  not  matter  which,  an  eye 
placed  as  at  e  would  see  the  points  c  and  e  in  the  same  straight 
line  as  the  pole-star  s.  Then  the  line  nn  would  He  north  and 
south. 

This  would  only  be  a  first  rough  approximation,  however.  The 
builders  would  require  a  much  more  satisfactory  north  and  south 
line  ilian  dv.  To  obtain  this  they  would  bore  a  slant  passage  tn 
the  solid  rock,  as  do,  which  should  |X)int  directly  to  the  pole-star 
s  when  due  north,  starting  their  boring  by  reference  to  the  rough 
north  and  south  line  «b,  but  guiding  it  as  they  went  on,  by  noticing 
whether  the  pole-star,  when  due  north,  remained  visible  along  the 
passage.  But  they  would  now  have  to  make  selection  between  it3 
passage  above  the  pole  and  its  passage  below  the  pole.  In  using 
the  uprights  d  and  g,  they  could  take  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
passage ;  but  the  underground  boring  could  have  but  one  direction^  i 
and  they  nnist  choose  whichever  of  the  two  passages  of  the  star  thef 
preferred.  W't  cannot  doubt  they  would  take  the  tower  passage, 
not  only  as  the  more  convenient  passage  for  obser\-ation,  but  because 
the  length  of  their  boring  dg  would  be  less  for  a  given  horizontal 
range  vo,  if  the  lower  passage  of  s  were  taken,  than  it  would  be  for 
the  upper  jiassage,  when  its  direction  would  be  as  u(/. 

When  ihey  h.id  bored  far  enough  down  to  have  a  suflkient 
horizontal  range  t'D  (the  longer  this  nnge,  of  course,  the  truer  the 
north  and  south  direction),  ihcy  would  still  luve  to  ascertain  thfi^ 
true  position  of  f,  the  point  venic-ally  above  c.  For  this  purpos 
they  would  get  r  first  as  truly  as  they  could  from  the  line  t>ii  pro- 
longed, and  ivoukl  bore  down  front  r  vertically  (guiding  the  boring, 
of  course,  with  a  plumb-line),  until  they  reached  the  space  opened 
OtJl  at  c.  'ITie  boring  kg  might  be  of  very  small  diameter.  Notir 
where  the  plumb-line  let  down  from  y  to  g  reached  the  floor  of  the 
space  c,  they  would  ascertain  how  far  r  lay  to  the  east  or  to  the  west 
of  its  proper  position  over  the  cf/iire  of  the  Hoor  of  this  space. 
Correcting  the  position  of  y  accordingly,  the)-  would  have  rr>  the 
true  north  and  south  line. 

This  method  could  give  results  of  considerable  accuracy ;  and 
it  is  the  only  method  in  fact  which  could  do  sa  When,  therefore^ 
we  fmd  tliat  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  oriented  with  singular  accuracy^ 
and  secondly  that  just  such  a  boring  as  i>o  exists  beneath  the 
of  the  pyramid,  rut$iuns  three  hundred  and  Jify  /tef  ihrongh  ihe  « 
Tpck  fin  whiih  Vtt  pyramid  it  built,  wc  cannot  well  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  slant  passage  was  bored  for  this  purpose,  which  U  was  s4 
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veil  fitted  to  subserve,  and  wliich  has  been  so  well  subserved  m 
some  way. 

Now,  if  this  opinion  is  adopted,  and  for  roy  own  jxirt  I  cannot  seej 
how  it  con  well  be  ciuesiioned,  we  cannot  possibly  accept  the  o]>inion 
that  the  slant  tunnel  was  bored  for  another  pur^wse  solely,  or  evexi 
chiefly,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  that  other  purpose  in  the  first  place 
was  essential  to  the  plans  of  the  builders,  in  the  second  place  could 
be  subserved  in  no  other  way  so  well,  and  in  the  third  pkce  was  mani- 
festly subscri'cd  in  this  way  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  made  thej 
slant  borings.  Now,  it  certainly  is  Ibe  case  that,  noting  the  actual  posi-' 
tion  of  this  slant  boring,  Me  can  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  date  of 
the  great  pyniniid's  erection.    In  the  year  ::i7o  i!.c.,  and  again  (last 
before  thai)  in  the  year  3350  D.C.,  and  also  for  several  years  on  either 
side  of  those  dates,  a  certain  bright  sUir  did  look  down  that  boring, 
or,  more  precisely,  could  be  seen  by  any  one  who  looked  up  that 
boring,  when  the  star  was  just  below  the  pole  in  its  circuit  round  that 
point    The  star  was  a  very  important  one  among  the  old  constella- 
tions, though  it  has  since  considerably  faded  in  lustre,  being  no  other 
than  the  star  Alpha  of  the  constellation  the  Dragon,  which  formerly 
was  the  polar  constellation.     For  himilrcds  of  years  before  and  after 
the  dales  3350  and  2iyo  c.c,  and  during  the  entire  interval  between 
those  dates,  no  other  stir  would  at  all  Iiave  suited  the  purposes  of 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  ;  so  that  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  this  was 
the  star  they  employed.   TTiercforc  the  boring,  when  first  made,  must 
have  been  directed  towards  this  star.    We  conclude,  then,  with  con- 
siderable confidence  that  it  was  somewhcn:  about  one  of  the  two 
dates  3350  B-c,  and  3170  ac,  llial  the  erection  of  the  great  pyramid 
was  begun.    -And  from  the  researches  of  Egyptologists  it  has  become 
all  but  certain  that  the  otr/ier  of  these  dates  is  very  near  the  correct 
epoch.     But  though  the  boring  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  dating  the 
pyramid,  it  seems  altogether  unlikely  that  the  builders  of  ihc  pyramid 
intended  to  record  the  pyramid's  age  in  this  way.    llicy  could  have 
done  that,  if  they  had  wanted  to,  at  once  lar  more  easily  and  far  more 
ccactly,  by  carving  a  suitable  record  in  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  building.     Tlui  nothing  yet  known  about  the  pyramid  suggests 
that  its  builder  wanted  to  telt  future  ages  anything  \vhatever.    So  far 
from  this,  the  pyramid  was  carefully  planned  to  reveal  nothing.   Only 
when  men  had  first  destroyed  the  casing,  next  had  found  ihetr  way 
into  the  descending  passage,  and  then  had  in  the  toughest  and  least 
skilful  manner  conceivable  (even  so,  loo,  by  an  accident)  discovered 
the  great  ascending  gallery,  were  .iny  of  the  secrets  o(  tWs  mighty  tomb 
revealed — for  a  tomb  and  nothing  else  it  has  bcct\>tNW.  TOv'CftCwews^ 


(Hcd.  To  assert  that  all  these  events  lay  within  the  view  of  the 
architect  who  s<tmul  so  carefully  to  endeavour  to  render  them  im- 
possible, is  to  aslt  thnt  men  should  sci  their  reasonirg  faculties  on 
one  side  when  the  pjTaniid  is  in  question.  And  lastly,  we  have  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  builders  of  the  p>Tamid  had 
any  idea  that  the  date  of  the  building  7vouU  be  indicated  by  the 
poation  of  the  great  slant  passages.  They  may  have  noticed  that 
the  pole-star  was  slowly  changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the  true 
pole  of  the  heavens  ;  and  they  may  even  have  rec(^nised  the  rate  and 
direction  in  whidi  the  pok-siar  was  thus  moving.  Hut  it  is  utterly 
unlikely  that  they  could  liave  detected  the  fict  thai  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  circles  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  mighty  pro- 
cessional period  of  25,920  years  ;^  and  unless  they  knew  this,  they 
would  1101  know  that  the  position  of  the  slant  passage  would  tell 
future  generations  aught  about  the  pjTamid's  date.  On  alt  these 
accounts,  ( 1 )  because  the  builders  probably  did  not  care  at  all  about 
our  knowing  anything  on  the  subject,  {i)  because  if  they  did  they 
would  not  have  adopted  so  clumsy  a  method,  and  (3)  because  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing,  hut  every  reason  for  doubling,  that  ihcy 
knew  the  jussage  vvttiii  tell  future  ages  the  date  of  the  p)Tamid's 
erection,  we  must  regard  as  utterly  iin[irobable,  if  not  utterly  unten- 
able, the  proposition  that  the  builders  had  any  such  puqiosc  in  view 
in  constructing  the  slant  passage. 

I  am  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Sir  E.  Bcrlcctt,  who 
does  not  accept  the  wild  ideas  of  the  pyramid  religionists,  nc\-erthc- 
less  dwelling,  not  on  the  manifest  value  of  the  slant  [ussages  to 
builders  desiring  to  orient  such  an  edifice  as  the  great  pyramid,  but 

'  If  [he  architect  of  the  g rut  pyramid  knew  anyltiinj;  aliout  the  great  pio- 
cenional  pcrio<l,  (hen— unlets  scch  kDovrled|:c  was  miraciiloiul)-  cotnnivnicaied— 
llw  Mlrunumcn  of  th«  pyniDid's  time  muu  tiave  hod  evidence  which  couUI  only 
havv  been  obl.iincd  dnring  many  hundtettt  of  y<»niof  exact  obMrralion,  following 
of  couniG  on  a  lung  period  dnnnjf  which  comparatively  imperfect  ailronomical 
mclhodn  wcTc  euipluyc«i.  Tlieii  aitronomy  mutt  thetcfore  liavc  liad  its  origin 
long  before  tlic  ditc  commonly  auigoed  to  the  Flood.  In  posting  I  mxy  tenutk 
tiul  in  a  r^pc'  <>i>  -he  pyiauiid  by  Abb^  Moigno,  thai  nailhy  but  Knncwliat 
credulous  ecclesiastic  maVei  a  rrisitk  which  teems  to  ihow  that  the  ttabiltty 
and  petfeclioD  of  the  great  pjiamid,  and  ihercforc  ihc  architectural  skill  actiuircd 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  year  1170  e.r.  {a  date  he  accepti),  proves  in  sonw 
nnevplained  way  the  ctimparative  youth  of  the  human  iice.  To  mcoi  men  it 
would  seera  lh»t  the  more  pcifecl  racn'j  wotlc  at  any  ^\\f.\  date,  the  longer  taait 
httve  been  the  preceding  Inicr^-al  during  uhicfa  men  vere  acquiring  the  skill 
(has  diaplaycd.  On  the  conliuy,  the  pyramidt,  says  Abbe  Moigno,  "gire  the 
ntMl  toleiMn  conlradiction  to  those  who  would  of  set  purpose  throw  back  ibe 
origin  of  man  (o  an  indcfiniie  remoteness."  It  would  hare  been  well  if  he  htd 
explained  how  the  pynmidt  do  this, 
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on  the  idea  that  Ihose  builders  may  have  wanted  to  record  a  date  for 
the  benefit  of  fiiture  ages.  Alter  quoting  a  remark  from  Mr.  Wack* 
erbath's  amusing  review  of  Smyth's  book,  to  the  efTcct  that  the 
hypothesis  about  the  slant  passage  is  liable  to  the  objecuoQ  that,  the 
mouth  of  the  passage  being  walled  up,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  star  could  be  obsen-ed  through  it,  Beckett  says,  "  Certainly  not, 
after  it  was  closed ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  the  builders  thought  fit  to  indicate  the  date  to  anyone  who 
might  in  after  ages  find  the  passage,  by  reference  to  the  celestial 
dial,  in  which  the  pole  of  the  earth  travels  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  iS,Sj7  years,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  round  the  dial?" 
But  in  reality  there  is  no  inoie  extravagant  supposition  among  alt 
those  ideas  of  the  pyiamidalists,  which  Beckett  ^sily  regards  as 
among  the  wildest  illustrations  of  "the  province  of  tlie  imagination 
in  science,"  than  the  notion  that  this  motion  of  the  pole  of  ihe 
earth  was  known  to  the  builders  of  the  pyramid,  or  that,  knowing  it, 
they  adopted  so  prc]-osterous  a  method  of  indicating  the  date  of 
their  labours. 

Let  us  return  to  the  purposes  which  seem  to  have  been  actually 
present  in  the  mtnd»of  the  pyiiimid  builders. 

Having  duly  laid  domi  the  north  and  soulh  line,  FD,  in  fig.  3, 
and  being  thus  ready  to  cut  out  from  the  nearly  level  (ace  of  the 
solid  rock  the  comer  sockets  of  the  square  base,  thty  would  have  to 
choose  what  size  they  would  give  the  base.  This  would  be  a  ques- 
tion depending  ]>art!y  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  their  disposal, 
partly  on  the  expense  to  which  King  Cheops  was  prepared  to  go. 
The  question  of  expense  probably  did  not  influence  him  mtich ;  but 
it  requires  only  a  brief  inspection  of  the  region  at  his  disposal  ^in 
the  required  latitude,  and  on  a  firm  rock  basis)  to  see  that  the  nature 
at  the  ground  set  definite  limits  to  the  base  of  the  building  he  pro- 
|iosed  to  erect  As  Tiaiii  Smyth  remarks,  it  is  set  close  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  elevated  plateau,  even  dangerously  near  its  edge. 
Assuming  the  centre  of  the  base  determined  by  the  latitude  ohser* 
vations  outside,  Ihe  limit  of  the  size  of  the  base  was  determined  at 
once.  And  apart  from  that,  the  hill  country  directly  lo  the  south  of 
the  great  p)'ramtd  wouU  not  have  permitted  any  considerable  exten- 
sion in  (hat  direction,  uhiie  on  the  east  and  west  of  its  present 
postilon  the  plateau  does  not  extend  so  far  norih  as  in  the  longitude 
actually  occupied  by  ilie  p)*ramid. 

These  considerations  probably  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  dimensions  of  tlie  ba»e  as  any  that  hare  been 
hitherto  insisted  upon,    sir  E.  Beckett  says,  after  showing  that  U\« 
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actual  size  of  the  base  was  iii  other  respects  a  convenient  one  (in  its 
uumeiical  relation  to  previous  measures),,  tlie  great  pyramid  "  must 
be  some  size,"  but  "  why  Cheoj**  waiiteci  his  pyramid  to  be  about " 
its  actual  sire  he  docs  not  ])rofess  to  know.  Yet,  if  the  latitude  of 
the  centre  of  the  base  were  really  detemiined  very  carefully,  it  is 
clear  that  the  nearest,  and  in  this  case  the  northern,  verge  of  the  rock 
plateau  would  limit  the  size  of  the  base ;  and  we  may  say  that  the 
size  selected  was  the  largest  which  was  available,  subject  to  llie 
conditions  respeclin};  latitude.  True,  the  latitude  ts  not  correctly 
determined  ;  but  we  may  fairly  assume  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  thut 
the  actual  centre  of  the  base  «*a3  supposed  by  the  builders  to  lie 
exactly  in  laiimdc  30  degrees  nortli. 

However,  we,  may  admit  that  the  dimensions  adopted  were  such 
as  the  builders  considered  convenient  also.  I  fear  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
explanation  on  this  point,  simple  and  cummunplacc  though  it  is, 
seems  preferable  to  Professor  Smyth's.  If,  by  the  way,  the  latter 
were  right,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  in  the  importance  he  allacbcs 
to  them,  it  would  be  no  mere  fii^<yn  df  parUr  to  say  "  I  fear  ;"  for  a 
rather  unpleasant  fate  awaits  all  who  "  shorten  the  cubit"  as  Sir  K. 
Beckett  does.  "  I  will  not  attempt,"  saj-s  Professor  Smyth,  '*  to  say 
what  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  would  liave  thought"  of  certain  "whose 
carriages,"  it  seems,  *'  try  to  stop  the  way  of  great  pyramid  research," 
**ror  1  am  horrilied  to  remember  the  Pharaomc  pictures  of  human 
louls  sent  back  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  ihc  bodies  of  pigs,  for  far 
lighter  offences  than  shortening  the  national  cubit."  SirE.  Beckett 
has  sought  to  shorten  the  p)Tamid  cubit,  which  with  Smyth 
is  "the  sacred,  Hebrew  earth-commensurable,  anti-Canilc  cubit,"  a 
far  heavier  olfence  probably  than  merely  "  shortening  the  national 
cubtl."  ]!ut,  after  all,  it  is  unfortutmtety  tiK>  true,  that  if  the  sliorter 
cubit  which  Beckett  holds  to  have  been  used  by  the  pyramid 
buildcri  was  not  so  used,  the  pjramid  does  its  best  to  suggest  that 
it  was;  and  if  Beckett  and  those  who  follow  him  (as  I  do  in  lht$ 
respect)  arc  wrong,  the  pyramid  and  not  they  must  be  blamed.  For, 
apart  from  the  trilling  detail  that  the  Hebrew  cubit  of  25  inches 
is  entirely  imaginary,  "  neither  this  cubit,  nor  any  multiple  of  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  single  one  of  all  Mr.  Smyth's  multitude  of  measure- 
mcntSj  except  two  evidently  accidental  multiples  of  it  in  the 
diagonals  of  two  of  the  four  comer  sockets  in  the  rock  ;  which  are 
not  even  wjuarc,  and  could  never  have  been  seen  again  after  the 
pyramid  was  built,  if  the  superstructure  had  not  been  broken  up 
and  stolen,  which  was  probably  the  Last  tiling  that  Cheop»  or  his 
architect  expected."    But  of  the  otlicr cubit,  "the  piTomid  and 
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iamous  mariile  'Coffer,'  in  the  king's  chamber  (which  was  doubtless 
also  Cheop&'s  cothn  until  his  body  was  '  rcsurrectionised '  by  the 
thieves  who  first  broke  into  the  pyramid)  do  contain  clear  indica- 
tions." The  cubit  referred  to  is  the  working  cubit  of  20J  inches,  or 
about  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  less.  For  a  person  of  average  height,  it 
is  equal  to  about  the  di&tance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger,  flui  a  hanU's-breadth,  the  fonncr  distance  being  the 
natural  cubit  {for  a  person  of  such  height).  The  natural  cubit  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  half-a-yard,  and  most  probably  our  yard  measure 
is  derived  from  this  shorter  atbit.  The  working  cubit  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  long  half-yard,  the  double  working  cubit  or  working 
Kg)'ptiaD  yard  measure,  so  to  speak,  being  41^  inches  long. 

The  length  of  the  base-circuit  of  the  great  pyramid  may  be  most 
easily  remembered  by  noticing  that  it  contains  as  many  wotking 
cubits  as  our  mile  contains  yards,  viz.,  1,760  j  giving  440  cubits  as 
the  length  of  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base.  If  1-incoln's  Inn 
Fields  were  enlarged  to  a  square  having  its  ades  equal  to  the  greatest 
sides  of  the  present  fields,  the  arua  of  Uiis,  the  largest  "square"  in 
X.«ndon,  would  be  almost  exactly  equal  to  thai  of  the  pyramid's  base — 
or  about  13J  acres.  The  front  of  ChcUca  Hospital  has  almost  Ihe 
«amc  length  as  a  side  of  the  pyramid's  base,  so  also  has  the  frontage 
of  iJie  British  Museum,  including  the  houses  on  cither  side  to  Charlotte 
Street  and  Montague  Street.  TIic  average  breadth  of  the  Thames 
belirccn  Clielsea  and  London  Bridge,  or,  in  other  words,  ihe  average 
span  of  the  metro|)oliuin  bridges,  is  also  not  very  different  from  the 
length  of  each  side  of  the  great  pyramid's  base.  'J  he  length  measures 
about  761  feet,  or  nearly  354  yards.  Each  side  is  in  fact  a  furlong 
of  320  double  cubits  or  Kg>'pttan  yards. 

The  height  of  the  pyramid  is  equal  to  seven- clevcndis  of  the  side 
of  the  base,  or  to  280  cubits,  or  about  484  feet.  This  is  about  16 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  34  feet  higher  than 
St.  I'eter's  at  Rome,  and  is  about  130  feet  higher  than  our  St.  Taul's, 

These  are  all  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid's  exlcrbr  I  here 
propose  to  mention.  Sir  K.  Ileckctt  gives  a  number  of  otlicrs,  some 
of  considerable  interest,  but  of  cotuse  all  derivable  from  the  fact  that 
the  pjTamid  has  a  square  base  440  cubits  in  the  side,  and  has  n 
height  of  380  cubits.  1  may  notice,  however,  in  passing,  that  I  quite 
atp:ee  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  special  mathematical  relation 
which  the  pyramid  builders  intended  to  embody  in  Ihe  building  was 
this,  tliat  the  area  of  each  of  the  four  faces  should  be  equal  lo  a  square 
having  its  sides  eqtud  to  the  height  of  the  pyramid  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  Uiis  woij  the  coDdilion  which  tlie  buildet^  adopted  \  and  ^V>n& 
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condition  Is  fulfilled  at  lenst  as  closely  as  any  of  the  other  more  or 
less  fanciful  relations  which  have  been  recognised  by  Taylor  and  his 
followers. 

But  vvliat  special  purpose  hnd  the  architect  in  view,  as  he  planned 
the  addition  of  layer  after  layer  of  the  pyramidal  structure  ?  So  far 
as  the  mere  orienting  of  the  faces  of  tlie  pyramid  was  concerned,  he 
had  acliicved  his  purpose  so  soon  as  he  had  obtained,  by  means  of 
the  inclined  passage,  the  true  direction  of  the  north  and  south  lines. 
But  assuming  that  his  purpose  was  to  provide  in  some  way  for  astro- 
nomical observation,  a  square  base  with  side*  facing  the  cardinal 
I»oints  would  not  he  of  mucli  use  Ii  would  clearly  give  horizontal 
direction  lines,  north  and  south,  extsc  and  west,  north-east  and  soutli- 
wcst,  and  north-west  aud  south-east  For  if  observers  were  set  at  the 
four  comers,  A,  B,  c,  D,  as  in  fig.  4,  with  suitable 
uprights,  where  dots  arc  shown  at  these  comers, 
a  line  of  sight  from  r's  upright  lo  a's  would  be 
directed  to\vards  the  south,  from  the  same  upright 
to  b's  would  be  dircctetl  towards  the  south-west, 
and  from  the  same  to  c's  would  be  directed  to- 
wards ihewest.  Lines  of  sight  from  the  other  three 
uj-'ri^lits  to  eacli  of  the  remaining  ones  n-ould  give 
the  other  directions  named,  or  eight  directions  in  all  round  the  hori/on, 
iliit  such  direct  ion-line  J  arc  not  very  useful  in  astronomical  obscr- 
\ation,  because  the  celestial  bodies  arc  not  alw.iys  or  generally  on 
the  horizon.  And  no  one  who  jiays  attention  for  any  length  of  lime, 
ur  with  any  degree  of  care,  to  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
will  fail  soon  to  recognise  lliat  cast  and  west  lines  are  of  very  liille 
observational  use  coinfiared  with  noilh  and  south  lines,  M-hrlhcT 
taken  horiionially  01  in  a  direction  suitably  elevated  above  the 
horijcon.  For  whereas  ei'cry  star  in  the  sky  conies  due  south  or 
north  {unless  it  should  jkiss  exactly  overhead)  once  in  every  circuit 
around  the  iwle  (without  counting  the  sul)-|H)lar  northings  of  those 
stars  which  never  set),  and  at  the  same  constant  and  regular  intervals, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  also  coming  south  at  intervals  only 
slightly  varying  because  of  the  motions  of  these  bodies  among  the 
stars,  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  come  cast  and  west  at  the  same 
intcn'aU.  'llie  sun  docs  not  come  east  or  west  at  ail,  for  instance, 
during  die  winter  half  of  the  year,  while  in  the  summer  half  he  passes 
from  due  e.ist  to  due  west  in  a  lime  which  grows  shorter  and  sliorter 
as  the  length  of  the  day  increases.  Without  entering  further  into 
considerations  which  I  have  dealt  with  more  fully  in  another  place,' 
'  See  my  uiii-W  on  the  Grtat  P^riainiU  in  the  Ctnieiuj^rjijf  fitruv  for  S^pt.  1879. 
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it  is  inanifesl  that  any  architect  proposing  to  erect  an  edifice  for 
observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  would  direct  his  attention  specially  to 
the  mcridiau.  He  would  require  to  observe  bodies  crossing  different 
parts  of  the  meridian.  But  he  would  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
southern  half  of  the  meridian  was  altogether  more  important  than  the 
northern ;  for  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  cross  the  meridian  < 
towards  ilic  south.  Again,  those  regions  towards  the  south  which^ 
arc  crossed  by  these  bodies  would  be  the  most  important  of  all. 

What  the  architect  would  do  then  would  be  this.     He  would  sc 
raise  the  building,  layer  by  layer,  as  to  leave  a  suitable  narrow  opening,1 
directed  north  and  south,  and  bearing  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
sky  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  traverse. 

N'ow,  the  grand  gu}lcry  in  the  pyramid  of  Chcoi>5  fulfils  precisely 
such  a  purpose  as  this.  Before  tlie  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was 
added,  the  i>aesage  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  everyone  of  the  planets 
across  the  meridian,  except  perhaps  >[ercur)-  (but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  Mercury  need  be  excepted),  could  he  observed  through 
this  remarkable  slant  gallci)'.  Venus,  of  course,  could  only  be  seen 
in  the  daytime  when  due  south  ;  but  wc  know  that  at  her  brightest 
she  can  be  r&idily  seen  in  the  daytime  when  her  place  in  the  sky  is 
known.  And  through  a  long  narrow  passage  hke  Ihc  grand  gallery 
of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  she  could  be  seen  when  much  nearer  Uie 
sun's  place  in  the  sky.  Of  course,  to  observe  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet,  the  astronomer  would  only  be  so  far  down  the  tunnel  as  to 
see  the  planet  crossing  die  top  of  the  o])ening.  If  he  went  farther 
down  he  would  lose  the  observation  ;  but  the  farther  dorni  he  went 
witiiout  losing  sight  of  the  body,  ihc  more  favourable  would  be  the 
conditions  under  which  the  obser\*AiJons  would  be  made.  Sometimes 
he  could  go  to  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  g.illcry.  At  midwinter, 
for  instance^  the  sun  could  be  observed  from  there,  just  crossing  the 
\o^  of  the  exceedingly  small  nanxjw  slice  of  sky  seen  from  that 
place. 

I  am  not,  however,  specially  concerned  here  with  the  quejtion  of 
the  manner  in  which  astronomical  observations  would  be  madi 
through  the  great  ascending  gallery  of  the  great  p)-ramid.  That  is  %\ 
subject  full  of  interest,  but  I  leave  it  for  fuller  treatment  elsewhere. 
What  I  desire  here  specially  to  note  is,  that  the  gallerj*  could  only 
be  used  when  the  pyramid  was  incomplete.  While  as  yet  all  the 
portion  of  tlie  pyramid  above  the  gallery  teas  not  erected,  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  be  observed  not  only  along  the  great  gallery, 
but  also  from  the  level  platform  forming  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pyramid  in  that  stage  of  its  construction.    But  whcu  vKt  VrciSv^iv^^ 


began  to  be  carried  beyond  iliat  stage—  unl«ss  for  a  while  a  long 
strip  in  front  of  the  (jallcry  was  left  incomplete — ihc  chief  use  of  the 
bttililing  for  purposes  of  stellar  observation  must  have  come  to  an  end. 
Not  only  have  we  no  record  that  nn  open  space  was  left  in  this  way, 
and  no  trace  in  the  building  itself  of  any  such  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction, but  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that  no  such  space  could  have 
been  safely  left  after  the  surrounding  portions  bad  been  carried 
beyond  a  certain  height. 

It  is  liere  thrit  I  find  the  strongest  argument  for  the  theory 
I  have  advanced,  respecting  the  purpose  for  ivhich  the  pyramids 
were  built.  It  is  certain  that,  while  these  buildings  tt*ere  specially 
conslnicted  for  astronomical  observations  of  some  son,  while  the 
entire  interior  construction  of  the  great  pyramid  adapted  it 
specially  for  such  a  puri)0sc,  yet,  only  a  short  lime  after  the  great 
gallery  and  the  other  passages  of  this  mighty  structure  lud  been 
completed,  it  yr.\s  treated  as  no  longer  of  any  use  or  value  for 
astronomical  work.  It  was  carricil  up  beyond  the  plalfonii  where 
the  priestly  astronomers  had  made  ihelr  ol>ser\aiions,  until  the 
highest  and  smallest  platform  was  added  ;  and  then  the  casing  stones 
were  fitted  or>,  which  left  the  entire  surface  of  the  pyramid  perfectly 
smooth  and  polished,  not  the  minutest  crack  or  crevice  marring 
cither  the  sloping  sides,  or  the  pavement  which  surrounded  the 
pyramid's  base. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  In  what  is 
known,  and  cs|>eciall>'  in  the  last- mentioned  circumstance,  when  the 
theory  is  admitted  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  by  Siiphis  or 
Cheops  in  order  that  astronomical  observations  might  be  continued 
throughout  his  life,  to  determine  his  future,  to  ascertain  what  epochs 
were  dangerous  or  propitious  for  him,  and  to  note  such  unusual 
phenomena  among  the  celestial  bodies  as  seemed  to  bode  him  good 
or  evil  fortune.  It  does  seem  amazing,  despite  all  we  know  of  the 
fulness  of  faith  reposed  by  men  of  old  times  in  the  fanciful 
doctrines  of  aslrnlogj*.  that  any  man,  no  matter  how  rich  or 
powerful,  should  devote  many  yean  of  his  life,  a  large  proportion  of 
his  wealth,  and  the  labours  of  many  myriads  of  his  subjects,  to  so 
chimerical  a  purpose.  It  it  strange  that  a  building  erected  for  that 
pur|K>$e  should  not  be  capable  of  subserving  a  similar  purpose 
for  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Strange  also  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  completion 
of  the  building  after  his  death,  though  that  must  have  been  a 
work  of  enormous  labour,  ami  very  expensive,  even  though  all 
the  materials  had  been  prepared  during  his  own  lifetime. 
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But  I  do  assert  wiih  considembie  confidence  ihat  no  other  ibcory 
has  been  yet  suggested  (and  almost  c^-eiy  imaginable  thcoi>'has  been 
advocnted)  which  gives  the  slightest  answer  to  these  cliief  difficulties 
iu  the  pyramid  problem.  The  astrological  tlieory,  if  accepted,  gives 
indeed  an  answer  which  requires  us  to  believe  the  kingly  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid,  and,  in  less  degree,  those  who  with  him  or 
after  him  built  the  others  to  have  been  utterly  selfish,  tyrannical, 
and  superstitious — or,  in  brief,  utterly  un«ise.  But  unfortunately 
the  study  of  human  nature  brings  before  us  so  many  illustrations  of 
the  existence  of  sucli  folly  and  superstition  in  as  great  or  even 
greater  <iegree,  that  we  need  not  for  such  reasons  reject  the 
astrological  theory.  Of  other  theories  it  may  be  said  that,  while  not 
one  of  ihcm.  except  the  wild  theory  which  attributes  the  great 
pyramid  to  divinely  instructed  architects,  presents  the  builders  more 
favourably,  every  one  of  these  theories  leaves  the  most  strikii^g 
features  of  the  great  pyramid  entirety  unexplained. 

Lastly,  I  would  note  that  the  pyramids  when  rightly  viewed 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  monuments  which  should  excite  our 
admiration,  but  as  stupendous  records  of  the  length  to  which 
t>Tanny  and  selfishness,  folly  and  superstition,  lust  of  power  and 
greed  of  wealth,  will  carry  man.  Regarded  as  works  of  skill, 
and  as  examples  of  what  men  may  eOect  by  combined  and  long- 
continued  labour,  they  arc  indeed  marvellous,  and  in  a  sense 
admirable.  Thty  will  remain,  in  all  probability,  and  will  be  scarcely 
changed,  when  every  other  edifice  at  this  day  existing  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  either  crumbled  into  dust  or  changed  out  of 
alt  knowledge.  Tlie  museums  and  libraries,  the  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, the  observalunes,  the  college  buildings,  and  other  scholastic 
edifices  of  our  time,  arc  not  for  a  momcni  to  be  comi>ared  with  the 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt  In  alt  that  constitutes  material  importance, 
strength,  or  stability.  Itut  while  the  imperishable  monuments  of  old 
Egypt  ore  records  of  tjTanny  and  selfishness,  the  less  durable 
structures  of  our  own  age  are  tn  Ihe  main  records  of  at  least  the 
desire  to  increase  the  knowledge,  to  advance  the  interests,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condilion  of  the  human  race.  No  good  whatever  has 
restiUcU  to  man  from  all  the  labour,  miser)*,  and  expense  involved 
in  rai^ng  those  mighty  smictures  which  seem  filt»l  to  endure  while 
the  world  itself  shall  last.  They  are  and  ever  have  been  splendidly 
worthless.  On  ihc  other  hand,  the  less  costly  works  of  our 
time,  wliilc  Iltcir  very  construction  lias  involved  good  instead 
misery  to  the  lowlier  classes,  have  increased  the  knowledge  anc 
■the  well-being  of  mankind.    'I'he  goodly  seed  of  the  earth,  ihov 
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perishable  itself,  germinates,  fructifies,  and  bears  other  seed,  which 
will  in  turn  bring  forth  yet  other  and  perchance  even  better  fruits  :  so 
the  efforts  of  man  to  work  good  to  his  fellow-man  instead  of  evil, 
although  they  may  lead  to  perishable  material  results,  will  yet  germ- 
inate, and  fructify,  and  bear  seed,  over  an  ever-widening  field  of  time, 
even  to  untold  generations. 

RICHARD   A.    PROCTOR. 
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THK  character  of  ShylocTt,  in  which  Xfr.  Irving'a  admirable  im- 
personation at  tlie  Lyceum  has  given  a  nevly  revived  interest, 
l)2s  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  critics.  Some  have 
in^stcd  that  Shylock  is  an  incarnation  of  ihc  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
that  his  connection  with  a  special  nationality  is  an  accidental  and 
not  an  essential  circumstance.  Others  have  perceived  in  him  little 
beyond  a  monster  of  iniquity  siicJi  as  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries actually  imagined  the  Jew  to  be,  of  whom  ihey  are  supposed 
to  have  known  nothing  more  than  what  was  to  be  leamt  from  stories 
descended  front  the  Middle  Ages.  A  third  order  of  ciitics  has 
represented  Shylock  as  a  human  creature  more  sinned  against  Itian 
sinning,  belonging  to  a  race  whose  character  has  been  moulded  by 
centuries  of  persecution  ;  and  they  have  seen  in  the  play  at  once 
a  ^-igorou5  protest  against  religious  prejudices  and  a  logical  [dea  for 
religious  tolemtion. 

Each  of  these  Tcrdicis  contains  a  modinim  of  truth,  but,  in  effect, 
so  small  an  amount^  that  were  they  all  three  compounded  they  would 
give  a  far  from  satiiifactory  estimate  of  the  jews  character.  Shylock 
i^  far  more  than  an  unusually  passionate  man,  with  all  his  milk  of 
human  kindness  curdled  by  jier^cution  to  the  sourness  of  hate, 
seeking  lo  "feed  revenge"  for  lifelong  injurj'.  and  careless  in  what 
crimes  his  purposi;  may  involve  him.  If  we  detach  him  for  one 
moment  from  the  main  incidents  of  the  play,  and  picture  him  to 
ourselves  when  his  passions  are  cooled  and  his  attention  is  turned  to 
the  customary  pursuits  of  his  life,  we  find  no  ordinary  Italian  or 
English  merchant,  but  the  hving  semblance  of  a  Jm'ish  trader — 
shrewd  and  covetous,  it  is  true,  but  possessed  of  other  characieristirs 
stt1l  more  distinctive  of  hts  race.  Strong  domestic  affections. 
which  even  the  cares  of  his  counting-house  cannot  ol»scure, 
decp.9cl  sympathies  with  the  fortunes  of  his  "tribe,"  and  firm 
faith  in  the  sacredncss  of  its  separation  from  the  Centiles,  are  trait* 
that,  combined  with  a  pious  horror  of  eating  or  drinking  with 
Christians  and  a  fondness  for  Scriptural  illustration,  leave  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  IcmiSai. 
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cliaractci  thai  they  Itave  been  drawn  directly  from  a  contemporary 
model.  It  is  tlie  minuteoess  with  which  the  features  |>cculiar  to 
Shylcjck's  race  arc  expressed  in  Ihc  ]>Iay  that  places  him  in  a 
different  ^-ategory  from  Shakespeare's  portrayaU  of  other  foreigners. 
His  Romans  coiiM  he  readily  transformed  into  Englishmen,  and  such 
Roman  spirit  as  they  do  possess  is  traceable  to  Plutarch.  Few  of 
hisllaliansare  very  strictly  localised.  Of  Shylock  almost  alone  of  alt 
Slukespearc's  characters  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
|K>ssib]e  ri>r  him  to  undergo  a  change  of  natioualily  without  rendering 
his  character  ultcrly  nicaninyless.  But  it  is  not  only  a  large  nose 
thai,  as  in  the  case  of  Barabas,  identifies  Shylock  wiih  "  the  tribe  of 
Levi :"  his  kinship  is  brought  out  by  his  faithful  adherence  to 
Jcwl^  sentiment. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  n-as 
himsclfacquainted  with  Jews,  and  obtained  an  intimate  knovleclgeof 
them  from  personal  obsenatian.  For  it  is  incretiible  that  even  he 
could  have  sup])Iementc(l,  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  the  con- 
ception of  them  to  be  derive*.!  from  conlemiwrary  writers  who8«] 
attention  was  caught  by  their  most  superficial  characteristics  only. 
But  we  arc  well  aware  that  cursor)"  readers  will  meet  us  with  a  serious 
objection  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Between  1390  and  1655 — 
the  dales  resijcctivcly  of  the  cxpulbicn  of  the  Jews  and  of  their 
return— most  works  on  history  cither  distinctly  slate  or  silently  imply 
that  no  Jews  were  known  in  England.  If  Shakespeare,  therefore,  is 
assumed  to  ha^e  studied  Shylock  in  the  life,  historical  students  unll 
be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  went  abroad  to  seek  his  model  The 
story  of  Shake  ipeare's  travels  is  nciw,  however,  admitted  to  be  of  veiy 
doubtful  authcn.icity,  and  we  are  thus  landed  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
.-iwkward  dilemma,  furlunatcly  the  appearance  is  worse  than  the 
reality.  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  time,  as  documents  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  teach  it  to  us,  could  alone  set  such  n  difficulty 
befor;  us.  Deeper  investigation  than  lias  jxt  been  made  into  the 
domestic  histoty  of  the  i6th  century  will  prove  how  sadly  the  history 
of  Jews  in  England  needs  furtlier  elucidation,  and  how  erroneous  arc 
many  of  the  prevalent  notions  respecting  it.  Armed  with  arguments 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  State  Papers,  chiefly  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  objectors  to  the  conclusion  on 
historical  groimds  with  a  flat  ronlndiction.  On  the  c\'idcnce  of 
contemporary"  records  we  can  safely  assert  that  Jews  were  residing  in 
England  throughout  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  that  opportunities  of 
more  or  less  intimate  intercourje  with  ihcm  were  for  many  years  open 
to  him. 

We    need    not  go    very  lax    to  find  two  iroportaot  pieces  of 
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evidence  to  show  thai  ai  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  prc-icncc  of  Jews  in  this  country  was  aclaKwIcdged 
by  the  highest  authorities.  In  the  State  Papers  relating  to  the 
marriage  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  wiiii  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wale;;, 
we  are  told  that  Henry  \  1 1,  had  a  long  intcn'icw  with  a  Spanish 
envoy  to  discuss  the  presence  of  Jews  in  England.'  iiiinilarly,  in  a 
very  rare  tract  descriptive  of  Engh'sh  society,  and  evidently  written 
within  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  are  informed 
that  "  a  store  of  Jewes  we  have  in  England ;  a  few  in  court ;  many 
i'  th'  Ciliy,  more  in  the  counircy."'  These  witnesses  can  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  trutli  of  the  general  proposition  that  Jews  were  known 
here  before  their  formal  readmission  under  Cromwell,  and  many 
disconnected  notices  can  be  produced  to  prove  it  in  further  detail.' 
VVc  are  thus  enabled  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to  Inicc  from  the 
remains  of  a  great  mass  of  private  correspondence,  dating  from  [500 
the  fortunes  of  a  Jewish  (amily  of  the  name  of  Lopez  living  in  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centur)-. 
liut  the  interest  attaching  to  this  discovery  is  for  us  more  than  a 
purely  historical  one.  It  seems  capable  of  throwing  much  light  on 
contcmporari*  stage  history.  It  is  certainly  significant  that,  rarely  as 
the  Jew  has  made  his  apjwarancc  on  the  English  stage,'  he  was  the 
hero  of  no  less  than  three  plays,  all  written  and  produced  within  the 
same  fifteen  years  of  the  sixteenth  century-/  and  that  during  those 
very  years  a  Jewish  doctor— Roderigo  Lopez  by  name  (the  bead  of 
the  family  to  whom  we  have  referred^ — held  a  very  prominent 
jiosilion  in  London  and  at  court,  and  sh.ued  with   the  actors  an 

'  Cidtndar  ff  SfaniiJk  Sl.ttf  Paftrs,  t^^l^l^.  vx)l.  I.  p.  164. 

*  Tie  lyaM-ifiitg  Jfvf  fdhmg  Fartmut  t9  iniHihmm,  p.  17,  reprinted  in 
J.  O,  MtA\Vmt\Y\  Sofh  f/ CharcKler.     Londgo,  1857. 

'  C/.  Emanufii  7'remMui  von  F.  Bmttn.  Zwcibrwkoi,  1859.  Thia  is  » 
tkdcli  of  «  Jcvtinh  profcuM  of  Hebrew  ai  CamlxMlge,  who  received  his  np)ioinl- 
mciti  in  (540.  Besides  the  bistorical  notices,  of  wlii^  «-e  have  given  Kvcral 
ttutoaca  beluw,  it  would  be  inlciesltD);  \<)  collect  Ibc  nuRiaaun  rererence^  lu  Jcwi 
IneoRlemporarj'-dramtists.  Oittidc  ilic  Menhant  e/ Veiiitf  seven  well-kiKiwn 
puup»  In  Shakct|>me  call  lUtcntloii  in  them,  Rndcn  «>(  IVn  Juoinn's  Unr- 
th^MMfW  Fair  will  rctnctnlKr  bow  Zeiil'^f-tbe-Laml  Bu^  i>  nickniinc<l  ICaLibi 
■111*},  and  h(>w  in  Ut  (earuf  Ijcing  cunR>un>led  with  the  Jcwi,  he  declaro  hlii 
inlcntiijn  "l}/  tbe  patilic  eating  of  «niiic't  flcKh  la  pfofcsi  our  loathing  of 
yxAxttm." 

*  Tb«  only  other  inltvduclton  »>  hr  wwc  know  of  a  Jew  in  petioa  by  ShAke< 
tpcarr'k  cotUcmiwnittex,  ixcun  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchec'*  CuUams  «/  ike 
Couitiry,  where  "/aliolun,  a  Jew,"  plays  aii  in)|K>ttaat  port.  Uuucc  oKntioBi  • 
\Aa,y  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1597  wlcw  hero  wiu  a  Jew. 

*  BefiireetlhetMarL>wc'iIlaratKu,u[Shakefpcare'aSh}'lDCkappeftred,  Stephen 
Gottia,  in  lu%Sihc^  k/  Attitt,  bad  commctMJcd  0  play  cnlitle<l  "'niRVt*  ■*«*«« 
gt  (he  Bull."     Unhappily  ni>  futtha  trace  ol  Vhu  yW^  Vt  UAuA. 
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intimacy  with  those  noblemen  who  proved  themselves  the  wannest 
patrons  of  the  drama.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  more  rcmarkahle  coinciilcncc 
thai  in  the  same  year,  and  jus:  before  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Merchant  of  yirtn'cewAs  first  produced,  this  Juw  became  the  victim 
of  what  bears  all  ihc  appearances  of  a  court  intrigiie,  and  undcru-cnt 
a  trial  and  eseciiiion  which  brought  his  family  and  faith  into  such 
noloricly  (hat  one  theatrical  manager  at  least  found  it  to  his 
advantage  to  utilise  it.  In  a  more  minute  examination  of  this  man's 
public  and  private  relations  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  ue  intend 
to  inquire  if  any  grounds  exist  on  which  we  may  (within  the  limits 
of  historical  probability)  cstabli&li  a  connection  between  his  career 
and  the  creation  and  development  of  Shakespeare's  Jew. 

All  authorities  arc  agreed  that  Rodcrigo  I^pczwas  descended 
from  a  Spanish  Jewish  family  that  had  had  close  connections  wiih 
Portugal,  but  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  cause  and  dale  of 
his  first  appearance  in  England.  Liiigard  says  he  was  brought  over 
as  a  prisoner  in  1558  ;  ^  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  peaceable  relations 
that  subsisted  between  S[)ain  and  EngUnd  at  the  time.  Other 
authors  give  no  more  reliable  information.  None  of  them  have 
obsen'ed  th.Tt  bearers  of  the  rtamt-  of  Lopez  were  known  in  Englaml 
before  the  reign  of  Klizabeth,  and  that  it  seems  possible  to  esiablibh 
a  relationship  between  them  and  Roderigo.  ]n  1515  the  Spanish 
ambassador  introduced  to  llenrj-  VIIL  "  Magister  Hernando  Lopex, 
a  most  distinguished  dodor,"  who  had  been  recommended  by 
l-'erdin-tnd  the  Catholic  to  his  royal  brother.*  His  surname  and 
profession  imply  that  he  w.is  one  of  the  New  Chrisli.ins.  Again,  in 
J550,  a  London  physician  numed  Kerdinando  Lopez,  "dwellinge 
within  Sl  Helines,''  was  charged  with  immoral  offences,  tried,  and 
found  guilty.  To  the  citizens  of  London  {asaconieni|Xirary  chronicler 
relates)  it  was  no  secret  llu.t  the  man  was  a  "Jcax  borne,"  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected  with  the  court,  and 
'*  th'  emperor's  ambassador  and  other  of  the  Itinge's  privic  counsel  " 
look  the  unusual  step  of  petitioning  the  Lord  Mayor  to  stay  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence.' 

HTiether  the  names  of  these  two  doctors  are  descriptions  of  the 
same  person,  or  of  father  and  son,  is  not  strictly  determinable,  but 
that  Kodcrigo  was  nearly  related  to  them  is  a  very  reasonable 
hypothesis.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  Roderigo  was  bom  in 
Et^land ;  and  as  in  the  year  1594  he  is  represented  in  a  contemporary 

>  HiH9ty  pf  Eas^iittd,  viii.  585. 

^  SfHik  Stau  Paftrt,  "kA.  \\.  xyarj-iy.  1513.  Oclober  Vh 

•  tVrifUtttiryt  CAwtmNle,  ii.  36  {C«nd«a  Society,  1877). 
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engraving  and  m  written  documents  as  being  well  advanced  in  years,, , 
we  may  place  the  date  of  his  birth  between  1520  and  1530. 

Koderigo  probably  obtained  his  medical  education  (as  was  the 
Qsual  custom)  at  some  southern  university,  and,  like  the  Jew  of 
MaJla,  "began  to  practise  first  upon  the  Italian."  But  he  returned 
to  Kngbnd  comparatively  early  in  life,  onH  joined  the  recently  formed 
body  of  the  College  of  Physicians." '  He  rapidly  gained  reputation 
in  ''his  faculty."  In  1569  he  was  selected  to  read  the  anatomy 
lectures  of  the  year,  and  in  1575  his  name  appears  almost  at  the 
head  of  a  listoftlie  chief  doctors  of  London  quoted  in  Stow.'  Some 
years  before,  he  had  married  a  Jewess  named  Sarah,  who  apparently 
had  wealthy  relations  in  Antwerp,  and  he  soon  became  the  father  of 
a  large  family  of  daughters.'' 

Lopez,  who  numbered  among  hi*  patients  the  chief  statesmen  of 
the  day,  was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  househuld  of  ].ord 
Leicester.*  With  the  earl  he  lived  on  terras  of  great  Intimacy, 
"  being  withal  a  man  very  observant  and  officious,  and  of  a  pleasing 
and  apjiliablc  behaviour.''*  But  the  connection  is  noticeable  on 
other 'grounds.  While  Ij^pcz  was  attending  him  piofessionally, 
Leicester  frequently  summoned  to  Kenilworth  a  number  of  actors, 
many  of  whom  came  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stratford,  and 
be  subsequently  incorporated  the  chief  of  them  by  special  licence  as 
"the  Earl  of  Leicester's  com;Kinyof  serx-ants  and  |>]a)crs."  At  the 
head  of  them  in  1574  stood  James  Uurbage,  a  fellow-townsman  of 
Shakespeare,  whose  son  Richard  liecame  the  dramatist's  most  intimate 
friend.  Richard  was  brought  up  by  his  father  while  in  Leicester's 
service,  and  was  tlie  first  player  to  whom  the  part  of  ShylocJc  was 
entrusted.  His  sucrcss  in  the  character  was  so  great  that  at  his 
death  some  lines  were  written  to  commemorate  it,"  1'he  invention 
of  ilic  kind  of  beard  that  has  been  for  centuries  a  stage  tradition  with 
Siiyluck  is  attributed  to  him,  and  in  this  detail,  judging  from  a  portrait 
of  itie  day,'  he  seems  to  have  inii:alcd  the  Jewish  physician,  to  whom 

'  Kttttf  l^  CaUfgeo/  P&yntiaitit  Lj-  Dr.  Mttnli,  from  ill  roundalkm  in  ijiS 
(lS6l)t  »ol'  •■  64.  '  Strype'i  Sitna'i  l^mUti,  1755,  i.  144. 

'  CtUnJar ./ D^m/itu  SMe  p4/tri,  159I-94,  J^p.  41J,  4401, 

*  Ixxlg^^'l  Waittvn.>Hl,  il.  224. 

>  lUcAn't  Accouni  of  I.opci'i  Trcuon,  reprinted  in  S|<ctUin]£'*  l.i/f,  vol. !,  378. 

•  ll^lUwcU'sKuIto.VAflM^rfi,  vol,  v.,  introduction  to  "Mtfchflnirtf  Va»icc." 
'  Tbc  poriniii  occare  in  /i  7%mt/ut!e  Rfuumlriiitft  tf  C^ti  J/crrr  in  an 

iiUfsruaU  C^ittH^n  t/tht grf>>t  Sffrtijnll  litlivtraHfes  s^ tkt  CAtu\i  aitJ  S/ate  t/ 
EHslJtti  ftitm  tht  it^iniii'ijc  ^/  Quhh  EUuib^h,  collecled  bjrCrfOrge  Carlcton, 
\a\\  of  Chichoter,  p.  177.  A  «roll  [>i<xre<line  fran  Lopci'&  mouth  \<kn  the 
ing  Ic|{cniJ  Quid  dahilii.  In  ilie  rigbtbanJ  coner  of  ibc  engraving  li« 
Doctor  b  rvfir««cnird  lun|[in£  rrum  a  galtun-i  willi  the  \nwn\»Nun,  tS^diurHm 
fnh/unu  below  li. 
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his  father  doubtless  had  previously  introduced  him  on  one  of  the 
occasions  when  all  ihrcc  were  sharing  Leicester's  hospitality. 

In  r5S6  Lopez  became  sworn  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth.'  He 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  and  I^rd 
Burghlc}'.'  'J'he  promotion,  therefore,  could  not  liave  been  whcOly 
nnexpcctedt  but  it  gave  him  new  prominence  in  political  society. 
Friends  confided  their  petitions  to  his  care'  Relations  of  his  from 
many  parts  of  Europe  began  to  contemplate  visits  to  Kngland,  and 
applied  to  him  to  obtain  the  necessiiry  passports.  Many  of  his 
Itinsnicn  he  introduced  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil* 

But  about  t590  Lopez  obtained  an  additional  claim  to  public 
attention.  A  foreigner  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  King  Philip  of  Spain 
sought  protection  at  ihc  court  of  St.  James'.  An  illegiiimale  con- 
ncction  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  he  had,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  king  in  15S0,  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  and  gathered  round  him  3 
large  body  of  adherents.  But  Philip  had  long  designed  the  extension 
of  his  European  dominions  lo  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now 
that  the  opportunities  of  realising  the  project  seemed  at  hand,  an 
adventurer  could  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  his  way.  The  'Duke 
of  Alva  was  despatched  to  put  an  end  to  him,  but  the  pretender  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  Fiance,  and  thence,  about  1588,  made 
his  way  to  England." 

In  London  he  was  reccivc<l  with  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
Spanish  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  the  refugee 
V8S  sure  to  be  the  iiojuilar  idol.  His  real  name  was  the  ordinary 
Poriug\icsc  one  of  Antonio  Perez,  but  he  «-as  known  popularly 
OS  King  Autotiio,  and  references  to  him  as  to  a  royal  personage 
abound  in  contemporary  records.  The  Queen  promised  to  assist 
in  the  recovery  of  his  territory  from  "  the  Tyrant,"  and  countenanced 
the  rumour  that  represented  him  as  descended  front  the  blood  royal 
of  England  through  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Essex,  and  his  young 
associates,  were  charmed  with  the  pretender's  apparent  amiability, 
and  swore  to  uphold  his  cause.     Burleigh,  and  some  of  the  older 

>  State  Paf4rt,  is$9,  July  la.  Thi«  is  « letter  from  Dr.  Lvpct  to  Sir  Fraael* 
WalsioBhsnt,  in  which  h«  uj-t  lie  "hnt  sencd  I{cr  KajntyTor  Ihc  space  vfilmc 
yean."  The  foangc  {kik  an  end  In  the  dUcussion  ua  the  point  nixctl  in  Noitt 
*>vi  Qurri/t  m  1876,  by  tlie  wcll-luown  antlqiuiy,  Dr.  August u>  J niopp  (rtftlt 
Scriu,  vol.  V.  p.  407). 

*  WftUinghatii's  yturtai  (Canden  Society),  p,  i). 

•  A*  eaily  u  1578  Lopu  privstcly  petitioned  ibe  Loid  Tieunrer  to  fotee 
Mr.  lltmaid  lo  |iay  lu  Mi.  S{>iu<)la,  hifc  fticiul,  the  tvrcniy  jwundx  "dne  t<ihim. " 
SWfPttffTi,  1578,  Jtinc  18. 

«  SMt  ru/nv,  1591  94,  pp.  16^  69,  92,  43j,  •  LioBBnl,  viii.  j86. 
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statesmen  of  the  time,  looked  below  the  stranger's  fair  exterior^  and, 
forming  a  very  different  opinion  of  his  character,  treated  hira  with 
the  barest  courtesy.  But,  however  estimates  might  differ,  one  thing 
was  certain.  Antonio,  in  spite  of  his  extravagant  pretensions,  \t-a.s 
a  person  of  singularly  small  intelligence.  Portuguese  was  the  only 
language  which  he  could  speak  or  in  which  he  could  correspond. 
.'Vn  interpreter  was  therefore  required  before  he  could  maintain  any 
regular  intercourse  with  his  new  friends.  Among  the  courtiers  LopeSi 
was  famed  for  a  more  or  less  intimate  knoT\*!edge  of  five  European 
languages,'  and  he  was  accordingly  invited  by  the  Queen  and  Essex  to 
come  to  Antonio's  assistance.  The  doctor  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, and  from  that  date  he  was  closely  associated  In  the  public  mind 
with  their  hero  Antonio,  the  so-called  King  of  Portugal' 

The  duties  which  this  new  connection  entailed  brought  T.opez| 
into  close  relationship  wiih   the  younger   sections  of  Elixabelli'Si 
court,  at  whose  head  stood  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  friend  Lord 
ScfUthampton.     At  first  all  went  wcl!-     It  would  seem  that  towards 
the  eml  of  1589  the  doctor  shared  the  Earl's  temjKirary  banishment' 
from  court  in  consequence  of  some  incautious'  display  of  zeal  in 
Antonio's  behalf.*    Hut,  however  that  may  have  been,  before  two 
years  had  jiassed  the  intercourse  showed  itself  to  be  w.-inting  in 
lianuony.     Lopez  was  old,  and  Ins  health  had  begun  to  fait    He 
grew  irritable,  and  endured  with   impatience  Essex's  impetuosity. 
His  enthusiasm  for  Antonio  was  cooling.    Continued  intimacy  with 
the  refugee  seemed  to  the  doctor  to  prove  the  truth  of  Rurleigh'Sj 
original  estimate.    His  conduct  was  chamctcnsed  by  intense  atro- 
g^cc,  and  by  an  incapadly  to  show  grstitude,  and  by  a  noful 
deficiency  in  "coimscl"  and  in  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  foreign  negotiations  bad  to  \k  carried  on.*     Shaqj  words, 
therefore,  occosioiully  passed  between  .^nlonio  and  his  chief  adviser. 
The  yoimg  courtiers  took  tlie  part  of  their  foreign  proti^i,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  of  taunting  the  doctor  with  his  religious  profession, 
the  number  of  iiis  daughters,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  them  matched 
wealthy  suitors.* 

These  circumstances  soured  the  Jew's  temper  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life.    He  looked  in  vain  for  tlic  respect  with  which 

"  .%•&  Papers,  i$9i>94.  pftMim. 

•  buodmaa's  Court  0/  Jauta  I.,  [trinteil  Inr  iIm  At»t  lime  fiam  lh«  Bodlciaa 
M-S.  )jy  j.  .S.  Brewer,  M.  A.,  1838,  trilh  UliuilntiTa  docunwiiU  and  otilc^  vol.  i. 
PI).  151-3. 

•  Siatt  PaffTs.  tjSi),  July  13)  Goodman".  Cwr/,  vol.  i.  p.  \%l\  Rttt ef  CtUrsf 
^  Phftiei<itm,  »ol.  t.  p.  6>4. 

•  StattPaftr,,  1591^,  p.  41S;  Cirlr-ftp'*  TAiCfZ/MT A-m>nJmiut,\.  ^^o.. 

•  Stait  Paftn,  IS91-4.  pp.  4rj,  440. 
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he  luiil  been  treated  in  his  }:oung<.T  days.  In  1592  Essex  made  an 
arrangement  with  luni  by  which  he  was  lo  efiTect  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  some  powerful  ac^iuaintances  in  Spain,  In  order  to 
obtain  secret  information  respecting  ihc  defensive  and  ofiTcnsi^-e 
operations  tilcing  place  there.'  I.opez  perceived  that  the  (avourilc 
was  reducing  him  to  the  position  of  a  political  tool,  and  he  therefore 
revealed  all  the  details  of  the  plan  to  the  Queen,  who  told  Essex  she 
regarded  it  as  a  mean  expedient.  The  Earl,  angry  at  this  betrayal 
of  confidence,  retaliated  by  advising  Antonio  lo  treat  with  less  for- 
bearance the  doctor's  uncertain  temper,  and  to  complain  of  his 
irritability  in  future  lo  the  Queen.  'Ihvs  counsel  was  reported  to 
I^pex,  who,  to  satisfy  his  wounded  feelings,  diMilgcd  to  Antonio 
and  lo  Ihe  King's  friends,  while  on  a  visil  to  him  in  the  summer  of 
1 593,  some  professional  secrets  "  which  did  disparage  to  his  [F^ssex's] 
honour.''  The  scandal  ihus  occasioned  succeeded  in  finally 
alienating  Essex  and  the  Jew.  They  sioon  after  came  to  an  open 
q\tarrcL  Antonio,  who  had  obtained  all  the  profit  he  could  from  the 
doctor,  broke  off  fijrthcr  toramunicdtion  with  him  and  sided  vriih 
the  Earl.  This  gross  act  of  ingratitude  so  enraged  Lopez  that  ic 
was  said  he  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  have  his  revenge.*  " 

With  Antonio's  followers  I-opez  had  always  been  on  vcr)-  good 
terms.  Some  of  ihem  were  of  Jewish  descent,  and  had  often  stayed 
with  him  at  his  house  in  London.*  Their  master's  temperament  had 
proved  as  little  agreeable  lo  them  as  to  the  dociar.*  An  opportunity 
was  therefore  offered  them  of  discussing  a  common  grievaucc.  IJut 
Spanish  jgenis,  who  were  travelling  about  the  country  in  disguise,  had 
already  heard  of  the  discontent  among  the  Portuguese,  and  had 
solicited  them  to  secure  their  oivn  and  King  Philip's  interest  by  taking 
Antonio's  life.  I-arge  rewards  were  offered  thcni,  and  they  had  all 
but  agreed  to  accept  the  offers,  when  Lopez  surprised  ihcm  by 
inveighing  more  bitterly  than  ever  against  the  worthlessness  of 
Antonio's  character.  They  seized  the  opportunity  of  infonning  him 
of  the  project,  and  guaranteed  him  50,000  crowns  if  he  would 
underLike  to  be  Iheir  instrument.'  Tempted  by  the  ptospcct,  whicTi 
many  causes  now  made  him  anxious  to  realise,  of  Icanng  England 
and  settling  among  his  Jewish  friends  either  at  Anlweqi  or  at  Con- 
staniinople,  t^pcz  incautiously  decLired  that  "  Don  Antonio  should 
die,  the  first  illness  that  befell  him."'  As  an  earnest  of  what  should 
follow  when  tlie  deed  was  done,  "  a  very  good  jewel,  garnished  with 

■  Gondimn's  Cimrt,  vgl.  I,  149-51.  ■  WM.  p.  tjj. 

•  Ili»«t.  p.  153.  ■  Stitlf  Fttftrf,  t59(  4.  p.  16. 

■  Il'iil,  IS9I-4,  p.  418.  *  Ibid.  IS9I<4,  w>.  439-2. 
'  lUtl.  1591-4.  p.  4}4 ;  Saon't  Tnct  iSpetMinBh  vol.  i-  p.  at;. 
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sundry  stones  of  good  vahic,"  was  presented  bim  by  a.  messenger  from 
King  Philip  of  Spain.' 

But  another  plot  was  haiching  of  siilt  greater  importance.  If 
Dun  Antonio  ihe  imposlor  was  PhiUp's  enemy,  much  more  so  ivas 
Queen  Kh'zabcLh  the  HltcUc.  Sinnisit  spies  had  already  drawn  the 
attention  of  their  Portuguese  associitttrs  lo  the  pursuit  uf  tlie  richer 
Ihougli  more  dangerous  prey.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Lopez  had 
been  inveigled  into  the  minor  plot,  the  conspirators  revealed  to 
him  their  complicity  in  ihc  grt-nter  undertaking,  and  pointed 
o\U  that  his  position  in  the  loyaX  household  was  such  that  he 
could  put  their  fdans  into  execution  with  less  chance  of  rousing' 
suspicion  than  any  otiicr  person  in  the  kingdom.  Lopez  declared 
that  he  had  received  too  many  favours  Irom  Elizabeth  to  allow 
him  to  listen  to  the  ^tlanous  proposal,  and  returned  no  further 
ansu-cr.  But,  aware  tliat  any  disclosure  on  his  part  would  baulk 
liim  of  his  revenge  in  Antonio's  case,  he  made  no  open  con;- 
muuication  of  the  conspiracy,  and  contented  himself  wiiti  letting 
drop  vague  hints  of  tlic  Spanish  king's  designs  En  Elizabctli's 
hearing,  which  she  so  lillle  understood  as  to  cliarge  [,opcz  with 
breach  of  courtesy  in  speaking  of  such  matters  before  her' 

Hnt  "the  cxtranrditiary  vigihinl  eye  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
council"  did  not  permit  these  dealings  to  escape  detection,  Kssex, 
who  \ras  .always  ready  n-ith  Antonio  to  track  out  a  Spanish  treason, 
had  kept  a  sharp  louk-uut  un  such  members  of  the  King's  retinue  as 
had  showed  signs  of  discontent.'  A  letter  addressed  to  one  of  them 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  from  it  he  gathered  sufficient  information  to 
found  a  diai^e  of  conspiracy  against  two  of  ihe  attendants.*  The 
chief  olTcnder  was,  at  the  lime  of  his  arrest,  staying  with  Lopez,  and 
suspicion  consequently  fell  on  the  doctor.  Ilic  prisoners,  who 
believed  he  had  betrayed  them,  represented  that  he  was  equally 
implicated  with  themselves,  Init  the  Queen  put  no  belief  in  their 
ilcclarations.*  Hssex,  however,  obtained  iwrmission  to  examine  his 
papers,  but  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  result,  that  Elizabeth  told  him 
"  he  was  a  rash  and  temerarious  youth  to  enter  into  a  matter  against 
the  poor  man  which  he  could  not  prove/'*  But  the  nimour  ran 
among  the  courtiens  that,  "like  a  Jew,  he  had  burned  all  [his  papers] 
a  Htdc  before."^ 

The  rebuff  Essex  hid  received  roused  him  to  more  vigorous 

'  Stan  Jhftrt,  1591-4,  PP-  4*6,445.  AAT.  Itaoon'i  Tocl,  p.  ajj. 
*  Slate  faffn,  Tl^- 4J4-439t  44S'449;  II&OOD'k  Tract,  j^.  179,  Arc;  Carldon't 
HtmtmtraMtf,  \>,  1^9,  ■  lUcon'*  Tficl,  p.  ^77. 

'  CiuIelunS  ktnumliiatKe,  p.  179.  ■  SpedOiiif^a  /fotoH,-^.  vi-v- 

'  Bireli*!!  Atem»T%,  L  150.  '  Cailcton'i  Tliinik/wd  R<imi«t>rntKe,v.  ■^'*«»' 
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exertions.  Those  already  accused  were  further  cxaiuineO,  and  they 
were  threatened  with  the  "  manacles "  unless  they  rclurned  the 
answers  their  questioners  were  seeking  to  obtain.  So  ]>lausiblc  a 
siory  was  thus  concocted,  that  Lope/  was  implicated  beyond  all 
chance  of  extrication,  and  Essex  declared  to  his  friends  that  he 
could  make  the  whole  business  "as  clear  as  the  noonday."'  l-.itlle 
more  than  a  week,  iherefore,  after  Lopei's  first  .iccusation,  I-ondon 
was  startled  by  the  ncn-s  .that  "old  Dr.  I-opcz  is  in  the  Tower  for 
intelligence  wiih  the  king  of  Spain."* 

I'our  weelvs  later  the  irLol  looV  place.  In  the  interval,  l.opcz,  lo 
avoid  the  rack,  had,  after  many  vehement  denials,  confessed  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  twofold  plot.  Shortly  after,  Essex  obtained  a 
coimnission  from  the  Queen  to  preside  at  the  trial,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  of  Her  Majesty's  adyisers.  The 
ordinary  judges  were  thus  superseded.  The  case  for  the  Crown  was 
confided  to  Solicitor-General  Coke,  and  the  Guildhall  was  prcpart-d 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  proceedings.' 

From  the  first,  feeUng  in  tiic  City  rose  liigh  against  the  Doctor. 
He  was,  the  report  went,  of  a  religious  profession  that  fitted  him  for 
any  "execrable  undertaking."  The  preservation  of  the  two  lives 
tltat  had  seemed  so  nearly  threatened  was  attributed  to  a  miraailous 
intervention  of  Providence.  Anumio  received  every  mark  of 
sympathy  from  the  citizens,  and  oven  the  old  courtiers  agreed  tliat 
he  deserved  their  commiseration.  The  law-oifiteni  pressed  to  the 
full  tlie  advantage  that  these  sentiments  gave  them.  Coke  laid 
especial  stress  on  the  fact  tliat  I^pczwas  a  Jew.  This  "perjured 
and  murdering  traitor  and  Jewish  doctor,"  he  said,  "is  worse  than 
Juil-Ls  himself.'"*  His  judges  spoke  of  him  as  "  tlut  \ile  Jew,"  and 
"  wily  and  covetous,"  "  mercenary  •*  and  "  corrupt,"  were  the  mildest 
of  the  epithets  that  assailed  hUn.* 

Loi>c£  saw  the  futility  of  a  long  defence.  He  merely  asserted 
that  he  h.id  much  belied  himself  in  his  confession,  **  to  save  himself 
from  racking."  But  the  sutement  liad  no  weight  with  his  judges: 
"a  most  substantial  jury  found  him  guilty  of  alt  the  tirasons,  and 
judgment  was  passed  with  llie  api^Liuse  of  the  world."  Even  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Lopez's  former  friend,  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the 
verdict.  Essex  and  Antonio  heartily  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  success  of  the  proceedings." 

'  Spetlding'i  BttM,  p.  173.  «  State  Pofiert^  p.  <as. 

»  Ibiil.  pp.  44S-449.  •  Il't«t.  p.  460- 

*  Itnd.  )>,  450;  Spcdding*!  B1U0M,  p.  378;  CaHeivn'i  Ktmrm^ramf,  p.  190. 

•  Stttt/  f^fert,  p.  444.  Cf.  >  teller  from  Sii  Robert  C«il  to  ■I'hofDaiWimie'lKUiV, 
diled  "Feb.  aS,  4  r.u.,  Sbroad,"  ami  wiidcn  iimncdiatcly  &Aci  the  condudoa 
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But  the  result  of  tiic  trial  does  not  seem  to  luivc  been  univcRolly 
saiisfaclory.    The  Queen  refused  to  sign  tlie  dcaili- warrant,  and  the 
judges  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  case  did  not  advise  her  it 
the  matter.     For  more  than   seven  weeks  after  the  trial   Lopes'* 
renuined  in  the  Tower,  and  it  was  not  till  one  of  Essex's  partisans 
had  bcea  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  the  Queen, 
was  induced  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence.     On  his 
representation   that  *'much  scandal  and  dishonour  would   ensue' 
from  further  delay,  she  signed  the  necessary  orders  for  the  hangii 
of  Lopez  at  Tyburn.' 

At  the  gallows  the  Dortor  made  an  endeavour  lo  address  the  vast 
mob  that  had  collected  to  see  him  die,  but  his  first  utterances  were 
interrupted  with  the  cruellest  jeers.  Eaiasperatcd  by  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  unruly  crowd,  he  contented  Iiimself  with  crj-ing 
out,  before  the  hangman  ntljusted  the  noose,  tliat  he  loved  tiie  Queen 
and  Antonio  as  well  as  he  loved  Jesus  Christ.  The  irony  called  foitli 
loud  peals  of  Liughtcr,  and  as  the  bolt  fell  the  people  shoutt-d,  "  H( 
is  a  Jew  I "  *  'i'hc  excitement  that  his  death  created  was  not  allowed^ 
by  the  Government  to  subside  immediately.  No  less  than  hve 
official  aocotints  of  Lopez's  treason,  with  many  scmi-ollicial  pamphlet^. 
were  prepared  for  publication,  to  keep  the  facts  of  this  iinpuriatit 
well  before  the  public  mind.^ 

It  remains  for  us  to  sliow  how  far  these  circumstances  connec 
tlicmselves  with  contemporary  stage  history.  No  one  living  ui' 
London  at  the  time  could  have  been  ignorant  of  Lopez's  history  and 
fate,  and  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  caterers  for  public  amusements 
gave  expression  to  the  jtopular  sentiments  respecting  him.  The 
attention  of  Philip  Hcnslowc,  the  best-known  and  most  successful 
Uiealricat  manager  of  the  time,  u-as  ai  once  attracted  to  the  Jew's 
career.  For  it  can  be  no  merely  fortuitous  coincidence  that  caused 
him  in  1594  to  produce  plays  entitled  'Hir  ytta  and  Th^  yao  of 
MaJtii  more  frequently  than  any  others  within  the  same  Lipse  of 
time,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  of  his  financial  successes  by  these 
representations.  The  entries  in  his  rough  diary  inform  us  that  T/ie 
yrto  formed  the  subject  of  no  less  than  twenty  representations 
between  May  1594  and  the  end  of  the  year.* 

Tlie  piece  best  lilted  by  the  populace,  and  therefore  most  often 

■  t^oodinan'i  Cenrf,  p.  iS4'5- 

*  Camdca,  p.  676;  (iooiJnuin,  p.  ijj;  (.'oilrlxn,  ]>.  1S9.  In  Slow'*  .imtaf/i 
(Londini,  i6jli)  rKCuoan  accnvnt  of  kotnc  rcvoliiD];  Ucalmnil  towhicb  Lopcj's 
Iviily  wit  tutijcclcil  after  ilcilh. 

*  SMr  l^f^ri,  pp.  453.  4SS.  4S«.  460^62,  564.  5?7' 

*  llrnilowe'B  IJHary  (Old  Sbaketpmrc-ui  Sodcl|J,  p.  ^1^  iuc. 
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produced  on  these  occasions,  was  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  MaiU,"  and,  m 
spite  of  Clxarles  Lamb's  well-known  criticism,  then;  was  much  in  it 
nol  only  to  suggest  a  famous  criminal  like  Lopez,  bill  a  few  rough 
touches  to  identify  him  with  contemporary  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  any 
Elizabethan  audience.  Barabas  renders  with  great  faillifiihicss  the 
bitter  hate  that  the  Hebrew  had  for  the  Christian  in  the  lines — 

I  IcaraM  in  Florence  how  lo  Liu  my  tiaiu!. 

\\<:VK  np  Riy  ihoiiIilCTS  when  Ihey  call  me  tlflC 

And  (luck  u  low  &s  any  bflKfoot  fiiari 

llopinf  lo  see  them  sun'cd  upon  a  stall, 

Or  else  be  gaihurcU  for  in  uur  syna);ucpie ; 

That  when  ihc  DfTeting-basm  comes  lu  mc, 

Even  for  chMiiy  I  ma)-  spii  into  it. ' 

But  even  a  greater  fidelity  to  Jewish  aistom  is  expressed  in 
another  characteristic  of  Barabas.  He  is  fond  of  quoting  foreign 
languages.  His  French  is  passable,  but  the  jargon  lie  more  frequently 
indulges  in  is  an  impure  mixture  of  Spanisli  and  Italian.  Dodsley 
suggested  that  this  may  have  been  3  di;tlect  employed  by  the  Jews 
of  the  time,  and  his  supposition  receives  the  strongest  conftrcnalion 
from  A  letter  written  by  a  Jewens  some  years  later  lo  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  same  mongrel  dialect.'  To  whom  Marlowe  was  specially 
indebted  for  this  knowledge  cannot  be  dcteimincd,  but,  as  he  never 
tiavcllcd,  we  may  with  great  probabiliiy  attribute  it  to  some  Jew 
residing  in  I.onilwn  at  the  time,  jierhaps  to  some  member  of  Lo|)e2's 
family,  if  not  to  Ix}pez  himself. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
ihc  drcumstanccs  connected  with  the  Jewish  doctor's  career  reached 
the  ears  of  Shakcs|>carc.  Throughout  the  year  of  the  execution  Ihc 
dramatist  was  living  in  l^ndon,  and  opportunities  were  open  to  him 
of  learning  fuller  details  than  those  coniain^Mi  in  the  popular  reports. 
He  was  on  ti-rms  of  considcmble  Intimacy  with  Essex's  friend 
Southampton,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  formed  some  ac- 
quaintance at  the  same  time  wiUi  the  Earl  himself.'  In  iheir  company 
he  may  nol  unfrcquently  have  met  the  doctor.  When,  therefore,  the 
attention  of  all  the  patrons  of  the  stage  was  concentrated  in  tracking 
out  the  Portuguese  plots  Shakespeare  could  not  have  remained  deaf 
to  the  revelations  made  by  them,  and  the  partiailars  of  the  trial  and 
execution  could  not  have  escaped  his  obser\Mtion. 

Four  im]X}rtant  points  in  the  Men/iani  0/  Venice  give  this  view 
unexpected  confirmation,  (t)  The  name  of  Antonio,  (3)  the  date  and 
construction  of  the  play,  (3)  a  few  [>oints  io  Shylock's  character,  and 
(4)  some  irwidcntal  references  lo  currenl  events,  seem  to  leave  lilUe 

'  }\u\o<Kt'i  yew  ef  MaUt,  U.  a. 

*  Ell!*'  Oriiufal  Lttltii,  \\\  sM»e«,  iii.  %t.         *  Miius^W  Ltft  tf  SA^xtftoij, 
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doubt  lliat  Loj>c^  WHS  not  far  removed  from  Slmkcspearc's  mind 
when  lie  wrote  ihe  play. 

I.  The  name  Anionio  Wars  an  obvious  reference  to  th.it  of  tlic 
doctor's  chief  accuser  and  enemy.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  none 
of  Shylock's  dramatic  predecessors,  nor  in  any  of  the  slortcs  on  which 
the  plot  is  toiijeciurcd  lo  have  been  based ;'  wliile  the  synipalhy  fc! 
tiy  London  audiences  with  King  Antonio's  cause  seems  especially 
to  recommend  it  for  introduction  into  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
I)!ay.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  Shakespeare,  or  S!ukcspearc*s  stage. 
manager,  was  above  employing  such  ordinaiy  means  lo  secure  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  his  productions.  In  Lov^s  Labour  Lost^ 
a  play  invented  by  Shakespeare  from  beginning  to  end— the  thief 
hero  is  entitled  the  King  of  Xavaue-  an  appellation  that  sccim  to 
be  utterly  pointless  until  we  rail  to  mind  the  relations  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  composition  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Heniy  of 
Navarre.  Nodung,  moreover,  appears  to  have  so  delighted  an  Eliza- 
bethan audience  as  references  tu  the  Queen's  guests.  In  the  Merry 
tl'h^s  Iff  tViiiJsffr  a  current  joke  about  a  German  Count  recently 
visiting  at  Windsor  is  introduced  in  its  entirety.'  In  the  play  before 
us,  Portia  refers  to  a  Polish  Palatine  wtio  had  been  lately  received  at 
the  English  Court.'  The  name  Antonio,  il  must  likcinsc  be  remcm. 
bcred,  was  very  common  among  the  Portuguese,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  so  ordinary  an  Italian  one  as  I,orcnzo  or  Ludovico.  It  has 
consequently  no  sjiecial  fitness  in  reference  to  N'enice.  The  character 
of  Antonio  is,  similarly,  not  that  of  an  ordinary  Italian  merchant 
prince,  for  those  "  royal  traders,"  in  spite  of  their  kingly  magnificence 
and  display,  always  evinced,  .ibovc  everything  else,  the  shrewdness 
and  acuteness  of  men  of  business.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary,  for 
dramatic  purposes,  to  empliasise  chiefly  Antonio's  magnanimity,  but 
iIk  stress  Shakc5|)carc  lays  on  it  is  so  great,  and  so  completely 
obscures  all  other  characteristics,  as  to  suggest  that,  in  a  desire  to 
compliment  Essex's //c/^'^,  he  may  have  had  an  additional  motive  to 
dilTerentbte  Antonio  from  the  usual  type  of  merchants; 

2.  The  date  of  the  play  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Malone, 
the  first  editor  to  attempt  a  chronological  arrangement  of  Slukc- 
spcare's  works,  placed  it  in  1594.  He  accepted  the  well-knoiva 
tradilion  that  the  entcrprisinf,'  Ilenslowe  obtained  in  that  year  a  ntw 
play  from  Shakespeare,  which  he  produced  on  August  23,  and  entered 

'  In  ilie  //  /Vviinw  of  S«  Giovanni  riorciuino  (Milnew,  1 558),  wliicli  SkaliC' 
kpcATC  ccnainly  catuulled  rn  hi*  Ireiiluicnl  ot  the  iwniI-q<i»o<le,  the  nntnc  of  lh« 
mcrduni  U  Anuldo.  The  Guiciful  luune  nf  fltlm.itl,  whkh  ttw  Italinn  Bulbar 
CBvc  to  the  paUce  of  ihr  hulj  hi>Min[>  Portia*!  paiilioo  in  (he  novel,  was  tnn«- 
fmril  by  Sh.iknpcarr  lo  hU  play. 

»  Attrry  H'htj,  IV'.  v,  70.  •  tttnii^nX  •/  V«*.i.«,\.Vs.  ^-v 
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in  his  diar)'  as  "  the  Venesyon  comodey,"'  and  identified  it  wilh  the 
Mtrthant  of  Vaike.  This  is  a  somewhat  early  date  to  which  to  refer 
the  play  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  find  it,  and  the  Cambridge 
editors  (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Wright),  judging  from  the  discrepancies  to 
be  found  in  the  first  printed  editions,'  have  come  to  the  more  probable 
conclusion  that  Hcnslowc's  entry  refers  to  a  first  rough  draft  of  the 
comedy  only.  Shylock  would,  therefore,  have  first  appeared  not 
much  more  than  three  months  after  Lopez's  famous  execution.  Even 
in  ihc  quartos  of  1600  there  is  much  10  show  that  the  play  originally 
was  rapidly  worked  up.  The  interweaving  of  (he  two  plots  of  the 
bond  and  the  caskets  is  far  from  perfect.  The  admixture  is  mechanical. 
llie  whole  emphasis  of  the  drama  is  laid  on  the  character  of  Sbylock, 
whose  name,  and  not  that  of  the  merchant,  originally  gave  the  piece 
its  title.'  Jessica  and  Kassanio,  althoiigh  important  to  the  development 
of  the  dramatic  action,  are  very  imperfectly  characterised.  Alt  these  cir- 
cum3t;incesgivc  undcnialjlc  evidence  of  hurt)- in  the  produclion  of  the 
drama.  To  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  within  Shakespeare's  experience 
to  write  to  meet  an  exceptional  demand,  the  stor)'  of  the  composition 
of  the  Merry  Whes  of  Windsor  bears  important  testimony.* 

3.  On  points  of  character  wc  must  speak  with  greater  hesitation. 
I>opez's  extant  correspondence  is  very  incomplete,  and  only  gives  us 
glances  here  and  there  of  his  characteristics.  We  can  say  wilh  some 
probability  tliat  ihc  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  doctor's  ca-sc  was  similar  in 
calibre  to  that  in  Shylock's.  But  wc  can  speak  wilh  certainly  on  one 
point  only.  In  tlicir  dc\-otian  10  their  Cimily  the  two  Jews  closely 
resemble  each  other.    Neither  Lopez  nor  Shylcck,  in  good  fortune 

1  lleruloH'c's  Diary,  p.  4a 

'  Some  of  time  discrepancies  arc  still  retained  in  llie  onlnmry  lextc  In  ibe 
seouml  Kcne  or  (Ik  fint  ut,  i'orlta  ilcscribci  at  atrangcn  lu  viuting  her.  bat 
when  aAnonnwl  to  lake  ihcir  leave  uDlyyt>Mrsreiiioiitioa«]  (I.  ii.  iio-tS^  Two 
w«v  i>tul«blf  added  In  tlic  revised  foiin  of  the  pbiy.  Cp.  \\\,  D.  49,  and  IV'.  i. 
30O  and  223. 

*  Aibcr's  Tromerip'  of  tUc  Simiwun'  CemfaH/i  XtgitUr,  iii.  aa;  HaUiwvlTs 
Folio  .Siiakcf|>cu«  :  loinduciion  lo  (ho  Mtnkant  cf  Vtmif. 

*  Mc.  Kurnivall  in  his  TriaJ  Older  0/  Shikespcarc's  pl^yt  murk*  the  stipposcil 
oat«  of  the  Mtrthant  p/  VmUt  at  (?)  1 596,  but  in  bU  Leoi>t>ld  i)haVcspeare,  which 
hat  lincc  appealed,  he  bat  placeil  it  a  y«ni  cailW,  without  giving  any  maoiu  for 
the  a  he  ration.  V/halever  may  be  Mr.  Furoirsll'*  Tmal  ju<t)^ent,  (he  metricRl 
trUi  (o  which  recent  criiiciim  sive*  so  much  impartanc*  be.11  tironger  testimony 

10  the  dale  we  have  adopted  than  lo  any  Inter  one.  The  pUy  Itu  the  umc  pcr- 
CBBtase  of  th>'mei|  lines  oa  AVAdft////.,  which  few  critics  plac«  btcr  than  1594. 

11  bns  firwcr  iI»uUc  endings  by  one  per  cent,  than  the  third  pari  oi  lifnrj  K/,, 
whtch  is  tcfL-Tr«d  lo  the  cni!  of  the  same  year.  [thaHasmniiy  irrcguUi  lines  as  Ihc 
wcond  |art  »i  /f.uiy  I' J.,  uf  .ilanil  the  uiik  date,  ami  Ims  lililc  more  i^'m;  llun 
the  7av  G*tt//*mfM  of  V<rvna,  niul  sitme  tifly  )ier  cent,  ten  than  ihal  contained  in 
the  Inter  comedies,  such  as  As  Kw  IJk,-  Tt  and  Afttfii  /Ua  AK-^I  A'athing.  These 
cakulalica*  can  lie  vctifccd  by  refarrecc  to  Mr.  Foraivall's  Metrical  Tatilc.       
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or  in  bad,  fail  to  exemplify  the  Jewish  virtue  of  domesticiiy.  Lopez 
excused  !m  altcndancc  at  court  on  the  ground  that  the  illness  nf  his 
M-ife  detained  him  at  home.'  His  Dutch  correspondents  never  omit 
to  send  his  family  affectionate  remembrances  from  his  Jewish  friends 
in  Holland,  whatever  be  the  subject  of  the  letter,  and  he  never  omits 
to  return  them.'  Similarly,  Shylock's  love  for  his  daughter  and  for 
his  wife  Leali,  whose  memory  he  piously  cherishes,  are  touches  of 
character  which  theories  of  dramatic  art  only  incompletely  explain. 

4.  There  are  a  few  references  in  the  play  that  seem  to  connect 
it  with  the  renowned  trial  of  Lopez.  In  the  third  act  Shakespeare 
denounces  the  fatality  of  employing  the  rack  to  extort  a  prisoner's 
confession  of  crime,  "where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything."' 
Many  comtiicntators  have  ima^pned  the  passage  to  have  been 
suggested  by  some  notorious  contempor.ir)-  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  torture.  The  Clarendon  Press  editors  remark  on  it : 
"Shakespeare  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  case  of  Francis 
Throrkmorlon  in  1584,  and  that  of  Squires  in  151)8  was  fresh  in  his 
mind." '  The  spirit  or  the  passage  is,  however,  so  enltiely  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  manner,  that  few  can  doubt  that  it  appeared  in 
the  on^innt  version  of  the  jibyin  1594.  It  seems  therefore  possible, 
with  greater  probability,  and  with  greater  precision  so  far  as  the  date 
\%  concerned,  to  connect  it  with  the  cose  of  the  Jewish  doctor. 
Again,  in  the  trial  scene  Gmtiano,  while  jeering  at  the  Jew,  declares 
it  would  be  better  for  twelve  jurymen  to  send  him  to  the  gallows  than 
two  godfathers  to  lead  him  lo  the  font.*  From  an  historical  point  of 
view,  these  words  are  much  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  speaker  in 
a  Venetian  court  of  justice,  where  trial  by  jury  was  ncrcr  known.  But 
it  is  clear  from  other  jiortions  of  the  same  scene,  and  from  a  similar 
scene  in  OtAe/h  that  ShakKpearc  knew  sulhcient  of  the  ordinary 
legal  procedure  of  the  Poge's  court  to  prevent  him  Trom  falling  into 
such  an  error  unconsctousty.  The  only  point  of  the  utterance  can, 
therefore,  lie  in  its  suggestion  of  the  way  in  nhich  an  English  court  of 
law  would  treat  a  Jew— an  allusion  that  would  be  sure  to  suggest  to  ait 
attentive  audience  of  his  time  the  recent  proceedings  3gain:it  the  Jew- 
traitor.  Shylock  is  elsewhere  described  as  being  infused  ix-ith  the 
spirit  of  a  wolf  lately  hangecTon  the  gallows  for  human  slaughter;" 
and  his  name  is  so  Trequenily  brought  into  connection  with  a"lialter^ 

"  J/.«&  Papers,  1589,  July  IS.  '  IWd.  iS9'-'t.  PP-  443-  454- 

*  III.  U.  aj-JJ.  '  ClMcodon  !'r«*  Mliliivn,  p.  T05. 

*  IV.  i«394-6.     ThfH  ue  Uk  lut  wonli  addreu^l  10  .Shylock  in  the  play. 

*  IV.  i  IJt «(  %tt^  *  .  .  .  Iby  cnrrHh  qrirlt 
Covmteil  a  wolf  who  huiged  fhr  hunun  ■Imcdto', 
Even  from  Ihr  entldnis  diil  bii  fell  soul  fleet* 
Am!            .  infuK'!  iiscU  'in  \'\iw:. 
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as  to  imply  a  reference  to  some  event  enacted  at  Tyburn,  in  which  a 
Jew  was  concerned.' 

This  is  the  last  of  tlin  four  points  to  which  we  intended  to  call 
attention.  In  our  previous  observations  wc  gave  the  chief  external 
facts  on  which  a  relationship  hciwccn  Shylock  and  a  contemporary 
Jew  could  be  established,  and  in  these  last  remarks  wc  have  shown 
how  far  the  conclusion  we  there  arrived  at  was  borne  out  by  the 
play  itself.  That  wc  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the  actual 
original  of  Sliylock  we  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to  imagine.  Our 
knowledge  of  Lopez  is  at  the  best  only  incomplete  and  fragmentary, 
and  it  is  tiuite  possible  that,  had  we  the  means  of  learning  their 
characters  and  lives,  Lopez's  cousin,'  his  Je^visU  friend  Gerooimo," 
and  any  of  the  "  other  divers  kinsmen  here,"  to  whom  Coke  referred 
at  the  Doctor's  trial,*  would  present  as  striking  a  likeness  to 
Shylock  as  Roderigo  himself.*  What  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
proved  is,  that  Jews  were  residing  in  Kngland  in  .Shakespeare's  day, 
and  that  the  Jew  of  Venice  bears  evidence  of  having  had  a  con- 
temporary prototype.  'We  have  placed,  at  least,  bcyonil  all  reasonable 
doubt  the  facts  that  one  Jew  of  England  came  into  considerable  pro- 
minence white  the  dramatist  was  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  was 
treated  with  great  indignity  because  of  his  religious  belief  towards  the 
end  of  his  remarkable  career,  which  closed  only  a  few  months  before 
the  Merchant  cf  Venue  appeared.  We  have  shown  what  grounds 
there  are  for  believing  that  Shakespeare  and  his  friend  Burbage  came 
into  contact  with  this  famous  Jew;  anrl  we  have  pointed  out  how,  tn 
spite  of  the  plot  of  the  play,  which  Shakespeare  based  on  an  old 
and  popular  tradition  that  allowed  of  very  slight  adaptation  to 
current  events,  the  n.imc  and  character  of  Lopei's  accuser  cor- 
respond with  the  name  and  character  of  Shylock's  enemy.  Those 
whom  the  theory  in  no  way  convinces,  may  at  least  be  induced  to 
admit  that  our  investigation,  if  it  has  itself  failed  of  its  object,  has  at 
least  opened  the  storehouse  where  the  original  of  Shylock  may  yet 
be  found.  s.  u  li^ 

'  IV.  U.  97 ;  IV.  i.  361--363,  &c  *  State  Paftrt  p.  \i\. 

*  IbW.  pp.  444.  446.  4SS.  462-  •  Ibid.  p.  45t 

*  Beaumont  xeu\  l-'letcher's  pUy  of  Wamta  PtMud  seems,  liow^vct,  to  give 
further  confinnation  nf  our  iheorjr,  if  it  cto<«  not  »how  thil  tli«  idcnlification 
between  Shylock  and  Lopea  Ihat  wc  hnv«  l>cen  trying  to  cualiluh  wu  iccogniMd 
\3f  sane  in  Shakc9pcare'&  life-time.  The  comic  juart  of  the  piece  i»  lufiaincd  by 
one  Peaurio,  who  bears  mueb  icsanblancc  to  Lnuncelol  Gobbo.  He  U  "  ihe  half- 
clanrcd  Rcrrui "  of  in  f>Id  nun  who,  like  Shylock,  is  described  u  "atordiil 
nmrer."  How  closely  related  that  prufeaion  wu  Ja  popular  ntimalion  to  ihc 
practices  of  Jndaisn  readen  of  the  dramatists  well  know.  Ta  tku  thanuttr 
Bmummt  md  FUttker  hmt  fivtn  the  namref  l^f'n.  Surdy  ihU  U  adrcum>tane( 
of  mvch  tlKni'icance. 
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MATERIAL  RESOURCES  OF 
TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


TURKEY  in  Ash  is  :ibout  twice  as  laiige  as  France  or  Spain, 
and  as  rich  as  cither  of  them,  Its  area  is  three  hundred 
million  acres,  and  at  present  almost  every  acre  of  this  great  territory 
yields  less  than  it  might  easily  be  made  to  yield.  The  population 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  thirteen  to  W*cnty  millions. 
The  number  of  Christians,  who  are  the  most  industrious  of  ilie 
community— the  traders  and  mechanics  of  the  towns — has  gradually 
dwindled,  even  in  Armenia. 

About  one-half  of  this  great  country  consists  of  ihc  southern 
plains,  a  region  of  great  but  undcvclo()cd  fertility,  part  arable  and 
pasture,  and  part  desert.  The  other  half  of  Turkey  in  Asia  lies 
within  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  where  snow-capped 
suumiits  overlook  a  plateau  of  extraordinary  fertility,  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  Palestine  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
intervene  between  the  southern  plains  and  the  sea ;  tlic  Lebanon 
range  extending  northward  until  it  meets  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
the  culminating  ridge  of  the  northern  mountain  system.  If  wc  take 
the  whole  of  that  pckrt  of  AsLi  Minor  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  extend  that  broad  strip  to  the  Persian 
frontier,  wc  shall  include  the  mountain  tract  and  table-land.  The 
western  side  of  lliis  broad  belt  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  stmils. 
Starting  from  Mount  Ida,  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  elevation  gra- 
dually increases  as  wc  proceed  eastward,  until  the  country  becomes 
an  elevated  plateau  traversed  by  parallel  ranges  terminating  in  the 
loAy  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kourdistaa 

Turkey  has  been  overrun  by  at  least  a  dozen  conquerors  in 
di/fcrcnt  ages,  and  its  different  partidons  and  re-partitions  have  made 
the  nomenclature  of  places  somewhat  confused.  Under  the  existing 
organisation  the  whole  territory  is  divided  into  provinces,  uhicli 
include  many  districts  that  were  formerly  separate.  The  provinces 
that  Nature  has  most  favoured  are  those  most  distant  from  the 
capital— Bagdad.  Kourdistan,  and  North  Syria  ;  the  capitals  being 
Pogdad,  Diorbekir,  and  Aleppo.    The  former  province  includes  Om. 
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valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  stretching  from  the  norlhem 
highlands  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  ihe  Persian  dominions  on  the 
cast  and  Syria  on  Ihe  wesL  'Hie  city  of  Bagdad  has  long  been  the 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  east  and  west,  ajtd  in  this  respect  its 
future  will  [probably  ccUpsc  its  i>asL  Its  population  is  90,000;  that 
of  Bussomh,  near  the  outfall  of  the  river,  is  9,000.  The  fifteen 
principal  towns  of  the  district  vary  in  population  from  8,000  10 
30,000  each.  The  total  population  does  not  much  exccetl  a  million, 
and  tluH  for  a  fertile  country  about  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  The 
Tigris  is  navigable  to  the  sea ;  the  Euphrates,  on  the  contrary,  is 
drained  away  in  every  direction,  and  is  almost  exhausted  in  the  low 
season  by  the  marslits  fed  by  channels  washed  through  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  time  of  flood.  One  outlet  alone,  on  the  light  bank, 
carries  off  a  third  of  the  water  by  a  stream  which,  after  winding 
through  extensive  marshes  and  forming  the  lake,  or  sea,  of  Ncjjcf, 
falls  into  tlic  river  again.  The  negligence  which  destroyed  a  large 
tract  of  country  has  also  introduced  fever,  diarrhcca,  and  dysentery 
where  the  climate  was  formerly  healthy. 

The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  proWncc  eminently  adapts  it  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton;  yet  such  is  the  supineness  of  the  Government, 
the  enforced  apathy  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  general  haired  of 
innovation,  that  (he  local  demand  for  the  homespun  clothes  of  the 
tribes  and  country  people  is  partly  fed  from  Persia;  and  even 
during  the  American  wnr  there  w.is  no  increase  of  production. 
Nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  favours,  but  industry  has  been  almost 
entirely  wanting.  Perhaps  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  tract  is 
that  between  Bagdad  and  Mosul. 

The  southern  plains  of  Turkey  produce  the  grains  of  Middle  Europe, 
besides  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent 
fish.    Sheep  and  goats  are  indigenous  to  all  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

North  of  n.igdad  is  the  consular  district  of  Kourdistan,  indotfing 
the  p-osh-iliks  of  Erzeroum,  Drarhekir,  and  Kharput.  We  have  now 
reached  the  mountainous  part  of  Turkey.  Norih-east  of  Armenia, 
on  ihc  confmes  of  Persia,  is  Cteorgio.  A  small  province  between 
Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea  receives  its  name  from  Trcbizond.  In 
this  northern  and  nonh-casicm  plateau  even  the  plruns  arc  ele^'ated. 
The  olive  and  the  orange  rijieii  only  in  the  warmer  valleys;  the 
forests  seldom  extend  tnore  than  5,000  feet  up  the  mountain  sidet, 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  highlands  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  moan- 
tatnous  provinces  of  the  Danube  and  Save.  In  the  highlands  of 
Aimenia  the  crojw  arc  sown  and  reaped  within  four  or  five  months. 
Snow  often  lies  till  M.ny ;  but,  except  at  these  great  altitudes,  the 
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climale  is  mild.  The  vnlley!;,  |)Iatnfi,  and  table-lands  are  in  general 
of  extrnordin.iry  fertility,  yielding  ever>'  kind  of  grain;  the  vine  and 
mulberry-  grow  abundantly,  and  the  wanner  spots  ])roduce  silk, 
opium,  gall-nuts,  madder  roots,  giim  tngacanth,  &c 

Nortli  Syria  includes  the  five  districts  of  Aleppo,  Orfa,  Adana, 
Kozan,  and  Marash — each  formerly  a  separate  province.  Of  the 
thirteen  towm,  five  lia\-e  just  been  named.  Aleppo  lias  a  i)0[>ulation 
of  100,000;  the  other  twelve  contain  from  4,000  to  40,000  each,  making 
320,000  in  all,  or  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population. 
The  nomad  Arab  tribes  number  about  140,00c;  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  towns  and  villages.  Farmhouses  and  isolated  resi- 
dences are  very  uncommon  in  any  part  of  Turkey;  people  cluster 
logeihcr  for  protection.  The  100,000  Christians  in  North  Syria  arc 
chiefly  Greeks  and  Armenians.  A  line  drawn  from  Bcyrout  through 
the  site  of  Palmyra,  and  across  the  desert  to  the  Euphrates,  forms  the 
soutliein  bouodary  of  this  province,  which  docs  not  include  Damas- 
cus, or  the  great  uninhabited  tract  on  the  confines  of  Arabia.  The 
Syrian  desert  is  a  waste,  only  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  w-hosc 
flocks  and  herds  crop  the  luiurat  herbage.  Irrigation  here  becomes 
the  essential  element  of  productiveness,  and  nhvrcvcr  it  is  practised 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  excessive.  The  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
might  be  made  to  fertilise  tracts  that  are  now  barren  wastes  of  sand. 
Tlie  ostrich  wanders  over  the  deserts ;  the  camel  is  the  beast  of 
burden;  lions  and  tigers  exist;  hares  and  game  «rc  abundant,  as  well 
as  deer  of  many  kinds,  the  ga]M:llc,  and  the  jerboa. 

The  exports  from  Beyrout,  the  port  for  this  part  of  Turkey, 
should  be  considerable  but  for  the  general  bUghl  aflecting  industry, 
'ilic  defeas  of  Turkey  in  tliis  respect  arc  an  o(t-told  tale  which  only 
needs  such  notice  here  as  may  be  required  for  the  completeness  of 

!this  sketch.    The  roads  and  ancient  ciravan  routes  have  been  neg- 
lected; c%'en  the  necessary  roads  eastward  through  Damascus  and 
Alep|»o  to  Di-arbekir  have  long  been  left  to  fate.    The  agricultural 
products  are  innumerable — wheat,  maize,  bailey,  rice,  millet,  silk, 
tobacco,  wax,  honey,  wood,  butter,  cheese,  oil,  lentils,  wine,  pistachio 
nuts  cotton,  olives,  figs,  misins,  sesame,  flax,  scammony,  gall-nuts, 
hides,  and  vcgeubles.    Variety  ts  the  characteristic  of  Syrian  agri- 
culture; the  products  are  gleaned  with  little  labour  from  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  thinly  peopled.    The  state  in  which  many  of  the 
products  are  sent  to  market  unfits  them  generally  for  the  English 
trade.     The  export  trade— carried  on  al  present  from  the  jiort  of 
Alexandieita  chiefly — docs  not  exceed  a  niiljiun  a  year;  the  import 
trade  is  less  than  a  million. 
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An  able  report  from  Mr.  Consul  Skene  closed  with  ihis  gTa])hic 
description  : — 

It  is  bimtntalilc  to  icc  Ihe  utter  neglect  in  wlikh  nunjr  avaiUble  iourcet  of 
icvmue  arc  lirfl,  anil  lo  vvliich  ihc  vul  cnmmcrcial  anil  agticiiltuial  mourcn  of 
North  Syria  »ecm  lo  have  been  irrL-cowraMy  ninilcmnci).  (jiain  mouldcn  in 
slorc^  unable  to  beat  tli::  fast  of  ttan^poif  on  mulct  (•>  Die  shipping  poit.  Cofn- 
mcretal  credit  suITms  by  Courts  of  Judicilurc  scrccniog  ihc  k«iiitJlcn  of  I!rti«h 
capital.  SlBtcIy  forests  tot  on  the  moiinlaint,  mv\  rich  om  crop  oul  unhccdetl 
Trgm  the  rocht;  fertile  plains  pant  fnr  the  plough,  and  co]ii:ni>  ilrcaiiii  to  irrigate 
tbem  fi:nl  nnly  pestilential  mnrehc.  lledouins  enctoiLch  on  arable  land  lu  vecnie 
|iasturc  for  their  increasing  flocks,  and  villages  are  abandoned,  the  desert  over- 
laiipjng  cultivation.  In  the  midst  <A  abundance,  a  taborioiu,  frugal,  an<1  siibmiuive 
poiwlation  starves. 

la  the  eastern  prgvinces,  whose  outlet  is  by  the  Feraiau  Gulf,  the 
exportation  of  indigenous  products  is  vciy  trifling. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  a  rather  important  branch  of  Bedouin 
indtistry — if  such  a  term  may  be  used.  The  usual  growth  of  dates  is 
60,000  tons,  but  sometimes  swarms  of  locusts  appear  in  the  district 
and  reduce  the  crop  one-half,  and  all  that  has  been  done  .it  prcseni 
to  abate  this  plague,  so  destructive  to  semi-tropical  agriculture,  has 
been  the  sprinkUng  of  a  little  hoty  water  from  the  moscjucs  in  the 
direction  of  the  infested  districts  I  'I'lic  cost  at  wliich  grain  can  be 
produced  will  admit  of  a  large  cxpottation  when  the  cultivator  is  no 
longer  harassed  by  tax-farmers  and  locusts.  Grain  is  cheap  in  the 
interior,  but  cannot  get  out  of  the  countrj-.  Government  interferes 
with  the  means  of  transport  and  tampers  with  the  market. 

The  imports  are  trifling  comi>arcd  to  the  extent  of  country;  they 
arc  chiefly  cofl'ec,  .sugar,  indigo  for  dyeing  die  homespun  calico,  and 
every  vatiety  of  manufactured  article  that  a  non- industrial  people  can 
require  and  can  afford  to  indulge  in.  Commercial  transactions  are 
crippled  by  insufficiency  of  tlic  coin  in  circulation.  The  proceeds  of 
custom  duties  arc  retnittcd  to  Ragdad  in  specie,  little  of  which  returns. 
A  Tcrsian  coin  is  the  real  circulating  medium  ;  this  is  not  accepted 
in  payment  of  customs  except  at  a  rate  below  its  intrinsic  value  ; 
consequently,  while  the  merchant  is  collecting  Turkish  coin  lo  pay 
the  duty,  the  merchandise  is  frequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  at  great  mutual  inconvenience,  llie  following  arc  the 
prices  of  a  few  articles :  beef  and  mutton,  id.  to  yi.  per  pound  \  flour, 
\\d.  per  pound  ;  Turkish  tobacco,  3J//.  per  pound  ;  soap,  5^/.  per 
pound  ;  eggs,  3/.  id.  a  hundred;  bullocks,  J^\.  Jot.  Si/,  each  ;  fowls 
and  ducks,  ^^d.  to  1  id.  each ;  sheep,  gs.  id.  each. 

The  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  northern  provinces  is  Erzeroum, 
through  which  goods  paas  in  transit  to  or  from  Europe  and  Persia, 
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The  home  trade  consists  of  Persian  and  native  goods,  And  those  from 
the  Caucasus  and  from  Europe,  ichicli  are  brought  to  Erzeroum  for 
distribution  throughout  ihe  extensive  country  lying  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  other  commercial  adrtpots  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  The  total  value  of  the  cxi>orts  and  imports  is,  in  flourishing 
years,  about  ^3,o<x),ooo.  The  transit  traOc  between  England  and 
?ctsia,  which  is  ihc  most  important  branch  of  the  whole,  has  declined, 
for  want  of  a  good  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond  and  a 
safe  port  at  the  latter  place.  Trade,  in  consequence,  is  diverted  to 
the  jival  Russian  route  by  Poii  and  Tiflis.  The  results  are,  a  loss  to 
the  treasur)',  the  inactivity  of  men  and  animals  formerly  employed  in 
the  carrying  trade,  arid  the  loss  to  the  farmer  through  a  curtailed 
consumption.  But  all  this  the  Turk  submits  lo  :  it  15  the  will  of  the 
Prophet  1 

Erzeroum  is  tlie  centre  of  a  fine  auric-iiltural  country  ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  roads,  wheat,  which  sells  for  from  131.  to  ijf.  per  quarter 
at  Erreroum  in  an  abundimt  year,  may  cost  40/.  at  Diarbekir,  150 
miles  distant  The  coot  upland  pastures  form  an  unrivalled  breeding 
district,  and  as  the  rearing  and  transport  of  animals  arc  easy,  the 
cattle  and  sliccp  trade  forms  ihc  most  importint  branch  of  agricultural 
oorupaiion.  The  florks  and  herds  asscmhlc  at  Kr«roum,  and  arc 
thence  dispersed  to  Persian  and  Russian  possessions— to  Syria,  Eg)-pt, 
.\natolia,  the  southern  and  other  provinces.  Sheep  cost  about 
I  ir.  each,  the  duty  on  export  is  lo*/.,  expenses  ax.  g-/,  and  profit  on 
iheir  delivery,  perhaps  six  monihs  after  Uieir  collection,  jr.  'Ilie 
annual  export  of  cattle  is  small  ;  that  of  sheep  about  600,000, 

Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  in  a  rcpoit  on  ihc  "Trade  ajid  Condition  of 
the  Vilaiet  of  Erzeroum  and  Eyaleis  of  Khaqmt  and  Diarbekir, 
composing  the  Consular  District  of  Koutdi&tan,"  SL-Icctn  the  poshatilc 
of  Khaqtut  for  special  description,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  comjurative  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
pashalik,  or  tyaUt^  is  an  irregular  territory  lying  between 
Erzeroum  and  Aleppo,  and  <tivided  into  three  sanjaks,  or  districts, 
Rovemed  by  the  pasha  and  his  two  kaimalutms,  or  subordinates. 
Four  rivers  ran  through  it,  t«*o  of  which  at  their  junction  form  the 
EuphtatCB  ;  three-fourths  of  the  area  are  mountainous,  but  numerous 
fertile  valleys  are  enclosed,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rharput 
ilicrc  are  three  magni6cent  plains,  iksides  every  kind  of  grain, 
cotton  grows  even  in  the  uplands.  Silk,  aUo,  b  cultivated,  and 
opium,  gall-nuts,  gum  iragacanth,  shoemaker's  glue  {col),  madder 
roots,  and  yellow  berries.  Vineyards  abound  everywhere,  yielding, 
as  usual,  ^rap  (pekmn)  and  raisins,  .is  well  as  tolcr&blt  •wvae^'^fwtfi*.. 


is  5cnL  in  large  riuaiititics  to  tlie  nearest  towns.  The  fruii  of  ihc 
toulberry,  which  grows  luxuriantly  everj-whcrc,  is  dricil  in  the  sun  for 
winter  use,  disiitled  into  rakkl,  or  made  into  a  paste  called  pesfuk — 
a  delicacy  much  in  favour  in  tli?  northern  provinces.  The  peach  and 
nectarine,  natives  of  Fcrsia,  are  here  not  far  from  tlieir  natural  home. 
It  would  be  dilTitult  to  find  another  spot  on  earth  where  soil  and 
climate  had  so  abunJ.intly  provided  for  the  happiness  of  man.  The 
society  is  singular;  tht  lahouriny  classes  arc  nearly  all  Christians, 
and  some  of  them  liave  become  the  proprietors  of  respectable  estates. 
The  lar^jer  lando^rners  are  generally  Moslems,  decayed  scions  of  old 
iiundies  wJiosc  ancestors  ruled  here  as  pachas  or  dench  beys,  'I'hey 
Iccep  open  house  with  ostentatious  extravagance,  according  to  the 
custom  of  alt  old  Moslem  families.  As  Ihcy  get  gradually  poorer 
they  desert  thctr  burdened  patrimonies  for  servile  offices  andcr 
government  in  distant  provinces.  The  Christians  buy  their  lands, 
and  steadily  increase  in  wealth  and  consequence.  The  Moslems 
formerly  despised  the  othces  fur  which  Uiey  now  abandon  tlieir  old  land 
pursuits.  There  ts  no  doubt  that  if  the  subject  and  rival  race  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges  as  their  fellow  Moslem  citizens,  they  would  soon 
monopolise  all  real  property,  as  they  atrcidy  do  all  those  arts  and 
industries  which  rcijuire  talent,  perseverance,  and  discrimination. 

The  neighbouring  ferule  plain  of  Arghovan  belongs  to  a  curious 
race,  who  vie  with  the  Christians  in  indusirj*,  economy,  and  energy. 
The  Kissilb:uh  profess  a  mixed  creed  of  Pagan,  Christian,  and 
Moslem  belief  .\iioilier  branch  of  this  extraordinary  people  are  the 
exclusive  tenants  of  a  wild  mountainous  country  near  Malatia. 
There,  in  an  irucccssibic  and  difficult  position,  they  defy  insular 
attacks,  and  have  gTadu.i1ly  become  as  lawless  as  all  seini-independent 
tribes  in  Kuurdision.  Government  occasionally  attacks  them,  as  it 
does  the  locusts,  but  it  soon  relaxes  its  efforts,  and  they  then  rclipsc 
into  their  hereditary  and  rebellious  condition. 

Mr.  Consul  Taylor  states  that  "  Kharpui  is  one  of  the  very  few 
provinces  in  Turke)'  where  any  advantage  is  taken  of  tlic  universal 
mineral  wealth  existing  throughout  its  extended  limits."  The  silver 
mines  at  Kcban  Maaden,  where  a  large  amount  of  ipiickiulvet  could 
also  be  piocuied,  ore  worked  by  means  so  totally  itudcquate  that  the 
results  arc  inconsiderable  The  practice  of  government  in  com- 
pelling the  surrounding  dUtricts  to  supply  wheat,  wood,  and  charcoal 
gratis,  works  very  badly,  as  well  as  tlie  system  of  lex^ing  on  miners 
«  poU-tAX  totally  beyond  their  means,  vdz.  j^2.  14/.  6^,  in  the  case 
of  the  pocrcsi,  up  to  £^\i.  \qs.  sd.  per  annum.  The  wage*  of 
miners  and  wages  generally  in  this  country  arc  extremely  low,  from 
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Lo  lojrf.  a  day.  The  rich  copper  mines  at  Arghana  Maaden  arc 
equally  mismanaged.  There  wouki  be  no  limit  to  tlicir  production 
^Kf  pro|ier  machinery  and  other  means  for  working  them  were 
^Hemployed.  The  consul  remarks  on  the  mono|Xfly  now  existing, 
^V'Were  the  works  open  to  all  comers,  and  a  royally  simply  takcD, 
^KnMcad  of  six  shafts,  sixty  would  be  worked."  The  government 
^Vincomc  is  at  p^ent  only  ;£^i  9,000  a  year.  Forty  years  ago  copper 
Irom  this  mine  was  largely  ex])orted  tu  Indui;  it  is  now  actitnlly 

Iim]K>ried  from  Europe. 
There  arc  extensive  dcj>Dsits  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  tin,  besides 
copper,  in  ihc  Ularbekir  and  Erzeroum  districts,  but  all  thb  mineral 
■rcatth  is  apparently  uncarcd  for ;  and  the  more  remote  localities, 
Hihabited  by  semi-indepcndcnt   Kourds  or  Kissilbash,  arc  a  /trnt 
i^&ptila  beyond   the  control   of   any   power  or    law.      'IVa veiling 
is  unsafe,  and  for  the  merchant  impossible,   where  at  one   lime 
there  was   a  rommun   Lhoroughfare.      Paved   roads    led   directly 
between  Aleppo  and  Lrxeroum,  and  between  Kliarput  and  Trcbi* 
,zond,  over  wooded  hills  and  nugnificeut   highlandsi.     They  have 
jbeen    travelled,  and    partially  described,  by  Europeans  ;    but  Ibe 
IVcnctian   amliassador,  Joseph   Barbaro,  was  the   last  to  profit  by 
lem ;  and  although  the  paved  traces  of  them   exist,  following  a 
lircct  course  through  the  Deyrsini,  their  usefulness  ceased  shortly 
[after  his    time.     The   De)'rsim    is   one  vast  forest,  abounding  in 
[vegetable  wealth,  more  particularly  valonia.     'i'hc  deep  waters  of  llic 
[itesoor  intersect  it,  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  large  rafts,  from  its 
[■very  sources  in  the  fmitful  Ovajik  |>lain.    IJy  it  the  large  limber  of 
[the  hills,  and  grain  and  cotton  from  the  highland  valleys  or  plains, 
[night  be  floated  in  any  quantity  to  the  southern  districts,  where  they 
comparatively  scarce  and  valuable. 

Combined  energy  and  action  between  tlie  governors  of  districts, 

vcn  for  a  common  and  national  object,  Kccm  always  impossible  in 

[Turkey ;  road-niakbg.  even  «hcn  begun,  is  certain  to  be  speedily 

[abandoned.    The  projccicd  road  between  Er«roum  and  Trcbixonde 

[advanced  only  eighteen  miles  in  three  years. 

The  habit  of  the  natives,  however  much  oppressed,  is  to  ding 
[vith  tnzy  attncliment  lo  the  soil,  and  to  multiply  by  early  marriages. 
lln  Khari)ul,  where  Uiere  is  a  more  compact  and  intelligent  population, 
rdppresaon  is  less  than  in  many  Kourdiah  provinces;  jubticc  is  more 
impartial ;  Ihc  tithe,  instead  of  betnif  fanned,  is  collected  by  govern- 
ment oflicets  direcdy  of  the  cultivator,  who  cscajKs  the  exaction 
practised  eliewhere.    The  sons  of  the  encrRciic  Christian  proprietors 
are  accustomed  to  emigrate  cither  to  Cou&tanvuwvVt  c«  vo^wivs?^ 
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countries,  where  manj'  realise  an  ample  competency,  and  a  favout^d 
few  large  fortunes,  by  traJe.     After  years  of  absence,  they  generally 
return  to  their  native  towns  and  villages.     They  established  the 
manufactures  at  the  town  of  Kharput,  where  alone  in  Central  Turkey  ■ 
European  machinery  is  liscd  for  making  silk  tissues,  cotton  thread, 
aiid  plain  and  dyed  cotton  cloth  on  the  native  pattern.    The  speci- 
meiis  exponed  vie  with  European  in  quality,  and  surpass  them  in 
chcapne:>s,  on  account  of  the  price  of  wages.     'ITie  native  looms  of 
Arabkir  and  Malalia  turn  out  largi  qxiaiitities  of  striped  nankeens, 
cotton  cloths,  and  figured  and  plain  silks,  which  are  largely  exported 
to  Erzeroum  and  Russia.     The  materials,  both  silk  and  cotton,  are 
entirely  of  native  grovvtk    The  towns  named,  and  Eggin,  contain 
3,000  to  S.ooo  inhabitants  each.     Here  reside  the  richest  men,  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  as  scrafs  in  Constantinople,  ot  by  trade  in 
every  country  between  England  and  India.   Some  possess  fortunes  as 
large  as  ^200,000,  and  those  with  ^5,000  to  j^ 20,000  arc  a  nuinu- 
rous  class.     All  avewye  farm  in  this  province  iJ?*ually  employs  twelve 
oxen  and  twenty  persons,  ciglit  of  whom  are  able-bodied  labourers,  the 
rest  women  and  children  ;  the  system  resembles  that  of  the  Frcrjch 
mitaym.     'I'he  landlord  provides  seed  and  constructs  the  nide  mud 
cottages  for  the  fellahs  ;  the  latter  find  implements,  oxen,  labour,  Sue.  fl 
The  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  seed,  or  its  value,  and  the  Rovcrn-  ™ 
ment  tithe,  arc  divided  equally  between  the  two.     The  fellahs'  profiii 
from  the  farm  average  j^i2.   4^,   nl.  a  year,  to  which  they  add 
j^9.  ir.  <></-  by  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and  wool  into  the  coarse 
cloths  used  in  Kourdistan  for  shirts  and  jackets,  and  by  knitting 
stockings  for  townspeople  and    Kourds  from  wool  spun  and  dyed 
at  home.     Then  their  farm  yields  them  clothing,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  bread,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables.    Their  usual  diet  is  burghul 
(hulled  com),  m.ide  intoa/rV/nM  with  butter.     Fresh  meat  is  seldom 
eaten.    In  autumn  two  or  three  sheep  are  killed  and  their  Hcsh  made 
into  (lattMrma,  which  gives  relish  to  their  winter  fare.    Altogether 
they  arc  well  off — "more  comfortable,"  in  the  consul's  opinion,  "than 
in  any  other  Turki&h  province,  or  than  the  same  classes  in  Europe." 
I'he  DiarbekirdistrictaffOTxlsasadconlrast  to  that  just  described; 
the  condition  of  the  poor  classes  is  a  picture  of  miser)'.    A  double 
ver^oc  (poll-tax)  has  been  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  aid  the 
government  in  its  fmancial  difticulties  ;  the  conie  (forced  labour) 
has  been    unscrupulously  employed.      The    import    trade,   which 
includes  the  coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles,  has  suffered  from 
the  poveny  of  the  farmers  and  country- people.     The  Kourds  .ind 
othen,  who  formerly  would  buy  two  shins  and  a  pair  of  drawers 
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apiece  every  yeai>  made  of  cotton  doth,  could  now  only  buy  one  ; 
and  if  such  a  slate  of  things  is  to  coniinue,  the  single  shirt  i/ill  have 
to  stand  a  couple  of  years'  service  The  gains  of  the  ft-llah,  in  a  bad 
season,  scarcely  suftice,  after  Jiaying  the  landlord's  share  and  tithe,  to 
discharge  the  direct  taxes  due  to  government ;  he  cannot  subsist 
viathout  getting  inio  debt  To  add  to  their  di&irL-s.s,  requisitions  have 
been  made  on  every  village  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  cows  and* 
oxen  ;  Uicse  forced  sales,  even  if  the  animals  are  paid  for,  leave  the 
owners  without  the  means  of  ploughing  land.  The  authorities  do  not 
Becm  to  perceive  the  injury  which  such  exactions  must  intiict  upon 
tbe  public  income,  one  half  of  whicli  is  derived  from  tithes.  In  this 
district  the  tithes  and  octrois  are  fanned,  as  is  customary. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  in  tiigland,  which  was  formerly 
estimated  at  eight  bushels  per  aiuiura  per  head  of  the  population,  lias 
recenUy  been  declared  to  be  six  and  one-third  bushels  ;  the  decrease 
being  due  to  a  better  supply  of  meat  and  vegetables  than  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  original  estimate  was  made.  In  these  nortli- 
central  parts  of  Turkey,  where  the  climate  is  moderate  and  cereals 
are  largely  grown  and  little  meat  consumed,  it  is  reckoned  diat  eight 
bushels  of  grain  arc  required  in  a  year  for  the  bread,  soup,  and 
burghul  which  constitute  the  chief  dietary  of  the  people.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  is  about  36^.  a  quarter ;  the  wages  of  a  work- 
man of  ordinary  skill  are  8((/.  a  day  ;  his  house-rent  is  ^^3.  5^.  a 
year ;  taxes,  if  a  Christian,  ^^i.  ix.  9*/. 

The  leading  product  is  silk.     The  growth  of  cotton   has  not 

increased.  It  was  formerly  grown  on  the  banks  of  tlic  river  Khaboor, 

where  numerous  cross-cuts  in  the  turf  may  be  seen  for  miles  about, 

denoting  the  former  extensive  system  of  irrigation.  The  land,  "  sloping 

gently  away  from  the  Khaboor   to  the  south-east "  (1  quote  again 

Mr.  Consul  Taylor's  admirable  rejwrt  on   Kourdistan),  "  is  a  wild 

prairie  of  fine  grass  and  bright  (lowers,  completely  under  the  natural 

influence  of  its  waters — diosc  of  the  Zirgau,  that  (low  into  it,  and  of 

numcious  other  drains  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Masius."   This  old 

fcite,  with  its  city  and  villages,  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

runth  century.     It  is  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  ^[esopotamia. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  rich  ',   formerly  an   industrious  peasantry 

attempted  to  revive  its  cultivation,  but  were  obUged  to  abandon  the 

attempt  owing  to  tlie  cxlonions  of  the  worthless  Shcnir  Arabs,  who 

wander  over  thai  part  uf  ihc  counlry  uncontrolled  by  the  govcniment. 

[f  a  prosperous  cdony  could  be  establislied,  and  the  Arabs  restrained. 

it  would  ensure  the  security  of  the  most  easy  and  direct  route 

between  N[osul,  Oria,  Aleppo,  and  the  sea.    Even  in  the  limes  of 
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Alexander  (he  Great  this  route  was  selected  as  the  best  highway 
between  the  east  and  the  west     It  would  undoubtedly  be  the  line  of 
any  proposed  railway  from  the  coast  (Bc>Toiit)  lo  the  east.     But  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  overrun  with   Bedouin  tribes,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  success  or  this  or  any  similar  enterprise.     In 
ancieni  times,  when  empires  flourished  where  decay  and  niin  now 
reign,  a  teeming  population  was  supported  by  means  of  the  artificial 
irrigation  of  the  land.    Tlie  alhivial  soil  of  Mesopotamia  adapts  it  to   H 
the  cultivation  of  almost  every  plant  that  grows  between  the  tropics 
and  the  northern   regions.     In  every  direction  the  surface  of  the 
country  shows  traces  of  the  ancient  canals  for  irrigation,  by  which    ■ 
alone   the  country  can  again  be  nude  fruitful.    But  such  works 
require  capital.     \Vere  security  ever  established,  and  foreign  capital 
and  enterprise  attracted  to  develop  tlie  immense  natural  resources 
of  Turkey,  there  would  be  such  a  deniand  for  labour,  and  such  an 
improvement   in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,    as   would 
ullimately  convert  the  predatory  tribes  into  a  settled  and  industrious 
population.     Hitherto  everything  has  conduced  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  state  of  things.     Instead  of  a  strong  firm  government 
and  an  active  administration,  the  weakness  of  the  local  authorities 
results  in  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Arab  chiefs.    Their   ^ 
exaaioQs  and  thefb  are  often  tolerated  and  their  sheikhs  subsidised   H 
and  made  the  subjects  of  offid.il  petting.     Cultivation  at  [mrsent  can 
only  be  carried  on  near  towns  and  villages  on  the  great  roads  and 
where  a  fixed  population  can  sectirc  itself  from  the  nomad  tribes 
who  wander  and  never  work. 

If  ihc  insecurity  of  the  country  were  not  suflicieni  to  check  all 
sgricultural  improvement,  tlic  system  of  land  tenure  would  alone 
entirely  prevent  it.  Crown  lands  were  originally  divided  into 
//OTrtwA— csutes  granled  by  the  sultans  lo  their  favourite  followers, 
for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  In  time  tliesc  estates,  like  fiefs  in 
European  countries,  bcume  hereditary.  When  Turkish  institutions  h 
were  in  their  vigour,  a  timanol  was  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ■ 
sultan  from  exacting  from  the  fvllah  more  than  a  certain  fixed  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  a  certain  amount  of  service  (f6n-ir\  in 
lieu  of  rent ;  and  he  was  bf>und  to  protect  the  cultivators  on  his 
estate.  In  the  time  of  Solyman,  Hungarian  nistics  quitted  their 
homes  and  fled  lo  the  Turkish  dominions  tvith  their  wives,  children, 
cattle,  and  implements  of  labour,  preferring  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
tribute  to  the  system  of  rapine  and  extortion  that  then  prerailed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  But  while  other  governments  were 
growing  strong  and  uniied,  Turkey  was  becoming  disorganised  ;  her 
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whole  syKtcm  became  one  of  exaction  and  spolLalim  ;  the  Teudal 
lords  (s^Ait)  oppressed  the  cultivators  by  iacreascd  demand!;,  and 
they  were  themselves  plundered  by  iJic  governing  jxicha,  till  the 
cultivators  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  lands  and  leave  them  un< 
occupied.  Under  a  new  S3rstMn,  government  resumed  possession  of 
the  feudal  or  military  estates  {sfaAiliis).  Nearly  all  landed  property 
consists  now  of  crown  lands  or  of  life  grants.  The  former,  which 
are  by  £ir  the  larger  proportion,  are  let  in  districts,  on  a  vicious 
system,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  a  year  only,  including  the  farm  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  them. 

A    fiill   account    of   the   Arabs    would    entail   a   complicated 
nomenclature  of  families  and  localities.    There  are  numerous  small 
dans  whirh  have  become  comparati\-ely  respectable  and  Innocuous^ 
graang  their  Hocks  and  herds  in  territories  whose  limits  ore  tolerably 
well-defined,  and  occasionally  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
They  are  therefore  developing  or  degenerating  from  the  parent  and 
predatory  old  Arab  stock  which  docs  not  labour.    The  latter  or  true 
Bedouin  race  is,  however,  by  no  means  extinct :  there  are  three  great 
wandering  tribci,  with  several  cognate  tribes,  and  numerous  branches 
under  scirarate  chiefs.    One  principal  uibe — U»e  Anczeh — ranges  the 
desert  on  the  confines  of  tliis  province  and  of  Syria,  wandering  over 
the  tract  extending  to  Aleppo  and  Orfa  on  the  north,  and  to  Nejjef 
on  ihc  south.    The  celebrated  Shomer  tribe  ranges  over  the  Jazeemh 
(Mesopotamia  proper).     In  the  autumn  the  first-named  tribe  sets  out 
from  Aleppo  and  marches  in  the  direction  of  Aima  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  inhabitants  prefer  to  keep  the  riwr  between  ihem  and  their 
visitors.     Occasionally    they  crosis   the  river   into  the  province   of 
liagdad.   When  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  do  this,  the  government 
of  Bagdad  takes  the  precaution  to  invite  southwards  the  hostile  tribe 
of  Shomer,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  saying—"  Car  one 
dcevil  ding  anither  I  "    The  rival  tribe  approaches  Bagdad  from  the 
\-icimfy  of  Mosul.    Occasionally  the  feud  leads  to  a  fight,  with  con- 
Kidcrablc  loss  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  third  great  tribe  is  the 
Dhcfyr,  inhabiting  the  desert  wcstwjird  of  Bussorali  as  far  north  as 
N'ejjct    Their  pastures  lie  between  the  Adhicin  and  the  lesser  Zab, 
and  are  therefore  situated  in  Assyria.    Their  sheikhs  are  subsidised 
I       by  the  government,  and  they  levy  black  mail  on  caravans  passing 
L       through  their  district.    A  Bedouin  encampment  is  a  pictutestiue 
^■ioreground  to  a  pictorial  sketch  of  the  desert,  but  it  is  a  sad  blot  in  a 
^^consular  report,  attd  deatroys  all  that  a  consul  would  desire  to 
\      tlepict 
^H      The  wandering  tribes  allow  no  encroacUtacOi.  uya^^  'OM:^x  iVwoaAw, 
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and  the  land  can  only  be  tilled  in  secxirity  near  a  village.  If  any 
cultivator  thinks  that  the  fertile  pJain  beyond  the  accustomed  boun- 
dary would  pay  belter  in  millet,  mai/e,  or  lentil  %  he  may  sow  his 
crop,  but  ihc  thieves  of  the  desert  will  save  him  the  trouble  of 
reaping  it  The  land,  they  say,  "is  theirs  to  possess  it,"  and  the 
landnwrlts  of  old  shall  not  be  removed. 

The  customs  returns  are  a  sure  index  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  Arabs.  When  they  are  in  a  state  of  quarrel  with  the  govern- 
ment thej'  are  afraid  to  approach  the  towns,  as  is  their  habit  in 
summer,  when  ihey  buy  up  the  winter  supplies  :  coffee  and  sugar 
arc  then  in  small  demand. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  these  wanderers,  and  various  small 
tribes  of  Bedouins  have  becomt;  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  prosperous  : 
one  Turcoman  tribe  has  become  entirely  assimilated  to  the  settled 
and  Turkish  population.  Their  history  is  curious.  Like  all  the 
other  tribes,  they  arc  the  descendants  of  some  primitive  chieftain 
and  his  followers.  Scljook  was  the  patriarch's  name  in  this  instance; 
his  descendants  founded  a  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor;  tliey  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  powerful  Osmanli ;  they  settled  in 
the  Taurus  range;  and  they  have,  by  gradual  development,  become 
at  length  industrious  cultivators,  though  they  are  still  recognised  by 
the  other  Turcomans  as  a  cognate  tribe. 

The  change  of  character  among  nations  and  tribes  under 
Ottoman  rule  would  afford  singular  examples  of  variation  of  ij^ie 
or  species.  Unfortunately,  development  has  generally  been  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

AUSTIN   SHELTOM. 
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EARLY  in  the  century,  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  described  scorn- 
fully the  technical  icnns  employed  upon  the  French  stage  to 
denote  distinct  classes  of  impersonation  ;  it  seemed  to  him  ridictilous 
that  the  playeis  should  Iw  known  as  P^res  Nobles,  Jcunes  Premiers, 
FJDanciers,  Comiques  Utilitt^,  Mirres,  Ingfftiues,  iiutgues,  or  Sou- 
brettes.  "  Each  actor  and  actress,"  he  wrote,  "  is  obliged  to  make  a 
selection  ofa  particular /v/<r,  from  which  they  arc  forbidden  afterwards 
to  depart ;  .  .  .  .  they  are  not  permitted  to  extra\'agate  into  another 
walk.  The  Pirt  Noble  cannot  become  Comique,  whatever  be  his 
vocation  this  way  ;  and  the  Ingemiili  must  not  look  to  be  the  /tufu 
/V/ffjiCT-r,  whatever  ambition  she  may  feel  for  playing  the  heroine.  .  .  , 
In  the  English  theatre  all  this  foolery  would  be  impossible.  We 
represent  not  /tunes  Premiira,  nor  InginuUh,  but  men  and  women 
with  all  their  various  and  changeable  fechngs,  humours,  and  passions. 
....  The  human  character  is  equable  and  unmixed  on  no  s[>ot  of  the 
globe  except  the  stage  of  the  Tli^tre  Fran^ais  :  there  man  becomes  a 
puppet,  and  character  is  not  the  growth  of  nature  but  of  certain 
learned  conventions  and  rcguUtions."  In  conclusion,  the  Reviewer 
decided  "  this  rigorous  destination  of  parts  "  to  he  "  at  once  a  cause, 
a  consequence,  and  a  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  the  French  drama." 
There  is  something  in  this  opinion  corresponding  wilJi  tlie  pre- 
judice of  ihc  Knglish  footman  in  "  Zeluco,"  who  denounced  the  blue 
tmiforms  of  the  French  infimtr)-,  describing  them  as  of  "foolish 
appearance,"  and  "  fit  only  for  the  blue  horse  or  the  artillery."  And 
the  Reviewer  is  at  fault  as  to  his  facts.  Like  technical  terms  to  those 
he  reprobates  as  **  foolery  "  have  long  been  employed  in  the  English 
theatre.  Our  actors  have  their  "lines  of  business"  as  definitely 
marked  out  as  have  their  French  brothers.  Not  long  since  Afr. 
BoucicauU,  an  excellent  authority  upon  such  matters,  fully  availed 
himself  of  professional  titles  when  he  adjudged  that  a  "first-class 
theatrical  company  should  consist  of :  A  leading  man,  leading  juvenile 
man,  heavy  man,  first  old  man,  first  low  comedian,  walking  gentleman, 
second  old  man  and  utility,  second  low  comedian  and  character  actor, 
second  walking  gcalleman  and  utility,  leading  woman,  leading  juvenile 
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woman,  heavy  woman,  first  old  woman,  fim  chambermaid,  walking 
lady,  second  old  woman  and  utility,  second  chambermaid  and  cha- 
lactcr  actress,  second  walking  lady  and  utility  walking  lady."  What 
a  list  for  the  Quarterly  Re\*iewer  I  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  our  players  arc  rarely  disposer!  or  pcnnittcd  to  run  ofl"  their 
accustomed  "  lines  of  business."  One  man  in  his  time  may,  as  the 
poet  tells  us,  pby  many  paris  ;  but  if  the  man  be  a  player,  the  cliances 
arc  that  the  parts  be  plays  will  closely  resemble  each  other.  There 
may  be  promotion  and  development,  and  the  rising  actor  may  mount 
from  small  to  important  characters ;  but  he  ascends  the  same  staircase, 
so  to  say.  The  light  comedian  of  twenty  is  usually  found  to  be  still 
a  light  comedian  at  so-enty :  the  Orbndos  of  the  stage  rarely  become 
its  old  Adams.  The  actresses  who  have  personated  youthful  heroines 
arc  apt  to  disregard  the  flight  of  time  and  the^burdcn  of  age,  and  to 
the  last  shrink  from  the  assumption  of  matronly  or  mature  charac- 
ters: Juliets  and  Ophelias,  as  a  rule,  declining  to  expand  into  Nurses 
or  Gcrtnidcs.  And  the  actor  who  in  his  youth  has  undertaken 
systematically  to  portray  senility  finds  himself  eventually  the  thing 
he  had  merely  a/Tcctcd  to  be  :  nature  overtaking  his  art,  as  it  were,  and 
supplying  him  with  real  in  lieu  of  painted  wrinkles,  and  bestowing  upon 
him  absolutely  those  piping  tones  he  had  once  bat  pretended  to  possess. 

This  histrionic  conservatism  is  specially  illustrated  by  the  career 
of  thcJatc  William  Farren,  long  fondly  known  as  "Old  Fanen" 
to  the  admiring  playgoers  of  his  liiue.  He  is  believed  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at  Plj-mouth  when  he  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  he  then  played  Lovegold,  the  hero  of  Fielding's 
comedy  of  "  The  Miser."  From  that  time  down  to  his  final  retire- 
ment from  his  profession  in  1855,  when  he  appeared  fortlie  last  time 
as  Lord  Oglcby  in  a  scene  from  *'  The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  the 
actor  was  employed  in  personating  the  aged,  the  doling,  and  the 
decrepit.  From  the  point  of  view  of  his  public  he  had  been  an  old 
man  for  half  a  ccntur)*. 

Bom  about  17&6,  the  son  of  a  tragedian  of  rather  mediocre 
ability,  William  Farren  was  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  school  in  Soha 
An  actor's  children  usually  incline  towards  the  paternal  profession. 
Percy  Farren,  the  elder  brother  of  Wlliam,  had  made  his  first  essay 
upon  the  stage  at  Weymouth  in  1803.  He  believed  himself  a  li^t 
comedian;  it  was  possibly  on  this  accovmi  that  William,  when  the 
time  came  for  his  own  first  histrionic  efforts,  decided  he  would  play 
old  men,  and  thus  avoid  rivalry  with  his  brother;  lending  him, 
indeed,  useful  support  instead.  Of  Percy  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
Adiieved  little  fame  as  a  player,  although  as  a  stage  manager,  both  in 
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London  and  Dublin,  he  subsequently  proved  himself  competent 
enough.    William's  success  upon  the  stage  was  from  the  first  quite  of 
a  triumphant  sort.     He  appeared  at  Dublin,  and  remained  for  some 
years  a  member  of  Mr.  Jones's  company  in  thai  capital,  his  merits 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Lcinster, 
who  strongly  recommended  the  Dniry  I^nc  committee  to  engage  the 
young  actor  for  their  theatre.     Farren,  howwer,  had  always  a  lively 
sense  of  his  own  value  ;  already  he  had  declined  an  invitation  from 
the  Ha>'niarkct  management ;  he  now  proposed  terms  to  the  Drury 
Lane  committee  which  they  deemed    excessive.      But  the  actor 
was  in  no  hurry  to  quit  his  many  staunch  friends  in  Dublin  ;  he  w-ts 
wont  to  say  of  himself  at  a  later  period  that  he  was  the  only  "cock- 
saiinon"in  the  market — the  nickname  of  "  cock-salmon  "  clung  to 
him  through  life — and  could  dictate  iiis  own  price.    Presently  the 
directors  yielded  :  they  were  glad,  indeed,  to  offer  the  terms  they  had 
before  rejected ;  to  their  great  mortification,  howe\-er,  they  found  the 
services  of  the  actor  had  been  meanwhile  secured  by  Mr.  H.irris, 
the  manager  of  the  rival  theatre.    Accordingly,  at  Covcnt  Garden,  on 
the  loth  September  i8iS,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Ullham 
farren  nude  liis  first  appearance  upon  the  London  stage.     He  was 
assisted  by  the  Joseph  Surface  of  Young,  the  Charles  of  Cliarlcs 
Kemble,  the  Sir  Oliver  of  Terry,  the  Crabtrce  of  Blancliard,  and  the 
Sir  Benjamin  of  Listen;  Miss  Brunton  played  LadyTcazte;  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Candour  ;  and  Miss  Foote,  Maria.     Farren  subsequently 
appeared  as  Lord  Oglcby,  as  Sir  Bashful  Constant  in  "  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him,"  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  as  Don  Manuel  in  ''She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not,"  Sir  Ad.»m  Contest,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
Sir  Andrew  Aguechcck,  Lord  Ch.Tjksione,  Baycs,  &c     The  new 
actor  "  drew  great  houses,"  says  Gencst    The  playbills  were  headed, 
"  Paramount  Success  of  Mr.   Farren,"    He  remained  at  Covcnt 
Garden  some  ten  seasons,  appearing  at  the  Haymarket  during  the 
summer  months.     In  iSjS  he  transferred  his  services  to  Drur)-  Lane ; 
but  this  step  involved  a  breach  of  contract  and  a  lawsuit.     The 
proprietors  of  Co%'cnt  Garden  brought  an  action  agabst  the  oflTending 
actor,  and  recovered  damages  to  the  amount  of  ;^750. 

Farren  personated  in  turn  all  the  most  eminent  elderly  gentlemen 
of  itandaid  comedy  and  farce,  occastooally  undertaking  characters  of 
AD  eccentric  kind  that  stood  somewhat  removed  from  that  cat^oiy. 
Among  his  Shakespearean  parts,  in  addition  to  his  Sir  Andrew 
Agtiechcek,  were  Stephano,  Polonius,  one  of  the  Witclics  in  "  Mac- 
beth," Dromio  of  Ephesus,  Shallow,  Malvolio,  Slender,  Casca,  and 
Dogbeny.     He  obtained  great  applause  in  the  Marrall  of  Massiuger, 
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and  the  Brainwonn  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  he  played  Isaac  of  York, 
Nicol  Jarvic,  Sir  Hcnr)-  Lee,  and  Jonathan  Oldburk  in  dramatic 
editions  of  the  Wavcrlcy  Novels  ;  on  his  benefit  nights  he  aocom- 
plislied  the  Mathews'  fca.t  of  i)cnj0i)aling  buth  PulT  and  Sir  Fretful 
Flaginry,  or  he  even  presumed  to  wear  a  uooian's  skirts  and  appeared 
now  as  Miss  Harlow  in  ihc  conicdj-  of  "  The  Old  Maid,"  and  now  9a 
Meg  Mcnilies  in  the  operatic  drama  of  "  Guy  Manncring."  He  even 
attempted  tragedy  upon  a  special  occasion,  and  pLiyed  Shylock  to  a 
dissatisfied  aitdienee  at  Hinninghnm.  He  portrayed  sundr)'  historic 
characters,  such  as  Charles  XIJ.  of  Sweden,  Oxensiiem,  Matthew 
Hopkins,  Henry  IV,  of  France,  Tope  Sixtus  V.,  and  Frederick  the 
Great ;  in  one  ingeniously  constructed  little  play  he  "  doubled,"  as 
the  actors  call  It,  the  [arts  of  Frederick  and  Voltaire  ;  h«  was 
once  in  disgrace  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  loo  closely  depicting 
the  aspect  and  m.inncr  of  Prince  Talleyrand  ;  he  represented  Izoak 
Walton  and  Old  Parr,  Goldsmith's  Dr.  rrimrose,  and  Addison's  Sir 
Roger  dc  Covcrley.  He  became  a  member  of  Madame  Vcsiris's 
company  at  the  Olympic,  and  look  part  in  numberless  dramatic  uifles, 
one-act  comedies,  and  interludes  thai  are  now  forgotten :  more 
ambitious  performances  could  not  then  be  presented  upon  the  st^^e 
of  a  minor  theatre.  From  his  preface  to  "  'J'hc  Hunchback,"  it  may 
be  gathered  that  Sheridan  Knowlcs  had  particularly  designed  the 
part  of  Master  ^\'aUcr  for  William  I'arrcn  ;  regret  is  expressed  that 
the  character  "should  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  his  masterly 
peisonation  of  tlie  part,  for  masterly  it  assuredly  would  have  been." 
It  may  be  added  that  Farren  was  the  original  performer  of  Lord 
Skindeep  and  Old  Goldthumb  in  DougUs  Jcrrotd's  comedies  "Bubbles 
of  the  Day"  and  "Time  Works  Wonders";  tliat  Mr.  Boucicauh 
contrived  for  him  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  in  "  London  Assurance," 
Jesse  Rural  in  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  and  sundry  other 
characters  ;  tlut  he  took  part  in  Mrs.  Gore's  prize  comedy  of  "  Quid 
]jro  Quo,"  in  various  original  plays  of  pretence  by  Lovell,  Robert 
Hell,  Sullivan,  and  odiers,  and  in  many  minor  productions  adapted 
from  the  French  by  Poole,  Kcnney,  Bunn,  Dance,  and  Planch^,  to 
name  no  more.  Farrcn,  indeed,  pertained  alike  to  the  old  stage  and 
the  new.  He  triumphed  in  the  classical  English  comedies  of  the 
last  century,  the  works  of  Sheridan,  Congreve,  Murphy,  F'arquhar, 
Vanbrr^h,  Goldsmith,  Cibber,  Ccntlivre,  and  Colman ;  and  be 
achieved  curious  success  in  the  plays  of  his  own  time,  rj-ing  with  the 
best  French  actors  in  his  rrealion  of  ciiaiactcr,  his  appreciation  of 
detail,  the  minute  Itntsh  of  his  performance,  his  taste  in  dress,  and 
his  skill  in  theartof  "makingup."    His  stage  porUaits  were  executed 
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*illi  English  force  and  brcidih,  and  yet  wiih  French  suMlcly  and 
artistic  finesse.  He  sustained  in  English  adaptations  many  of  the 
characters  lirst  represented  by  BouITu,  by  Samson,  nnd  by  Regnier 
upon  the  French  stage  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  couht  well  afford 
comparison  with  these  distinguished  artists  even  in  tlie  parts  they 
claimed  to  have  made  their  own.  He  was  well  aware  of  his  merits 
in  this  respect.  Invited  lo  witness  certain  of  the  impersonations  of 
Bouff^,  then  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the  Sl  James's  Theatre, 
Farren  replied  oui  of  the  abundance  of  his  self- ml  miration  and  confi- 
dence :  "  No,  sir,  let  him  come  and  see  me  \  I^et  Bouflif  como-^ 
and  see  WiUiam  Farren  I  '* 

Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes,  whose  "  Actors  and  the  Ait  of  Actiny  "  contains 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Farren,  describes  him  as  "a  hnished  actor — 
whom  nobody  cared  about."  Admitting  that  "during  the  memory  of 
living  men  no  Knglish  actor  has  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  ranlt 
with  this  rare  and  accomplished  romedian":  admitling  tliat  "every- 
body applauded  him.  everybody  admired  liis  excellences,  everybody 
was  glad  to  find  his  name  on  the  bill";  Mr.  Lewes  asserts  that  "no 
one  went  especially  to  sec  him  ;  in  theatrical  phrase,  'he  never  drew 
a  bouse.' "  This  statement,  however,  must  not  be  accepted  uncondi- 
tionally. It  is  clear  that  from  an  early  period  of  his  career  Farren 
was  a  most  attractive  actor,  drawing  "great  houses,'*  as  Gencst 
records  ;  he  was  ahvays  able  to  dictate  his  own  terras  to  his  managers, 
and  to  exact  from  them  most  bl»:ra),  even  somewhat  excessive,  rewards 
for  his  services.  But  as  3  representative  of  old  age,  as  merely  one 
of  the  conilitucnii,  and  not  the  most  important,  of  standard  comedy, 
Farren  could  not  hope  to  *'  star"  as  the  tragedians  starred  who  Larricdl 
Hamlet,  Romeo,  and  Richard  about  with  them,  in  such  wise  taking  by 
storm  and  occupying  now  ihia  stage  and  now  tliat  The  "sceptred 
pall"  of  Tragedy  nccdsfcw  bearers;  but  Comedy  may  not  be  stipportcd 
merely  by  one  performer  of  eminence  with  the  aid  of  quatre  vu  cinq 
pouphs.  Farrcn's  proper  place  was  the  one  he  so  long  occupied  on 
the  London  stage  as  an  important  member  of  a  strong  company.  It 
is  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Lewes  suggests  that  the  jurts  represented  by 
Farren  "  were  not  those  which  appeal  to  general  sympathy."  The 
choleric  gnurdians,  (he  testy  fathers,  the  jealous  husbands,  the  stiper- 
artnuated  fops  of  comedy  obtain  but  a  smalt  mciRiire  of  commiseni 
tion  fr«m  the  audience — invite,  indeed,  rather  ridicule  than  respect' 
liut  there  is  injustice  in  the  charge  against  Farren  that  "he  had  no 
geniality,  he  had  no  gaiety,"  although  it  may  be  true  that  he  was  less 
possessed  of  these  ciualilies  than  certain  of  bis  conteniporaiics  witli 
whom  he  was  often  compared,  but  who  could  scaKtX'j  \at  vv<:««^  ■i.'iVvfc 
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rivals.  Matready,  in  his  "  Reuiiuiscences,"  noLing  llic  tngagement 
of  farren  at  Covent  Garden  in  1818 — "  a  powerful  addition  to  its 
great  comic  strength  "—describes  him  as  "an  actor  deservedly 
admired  for  his  studious  correcmcss  and  the  passion  of  his  comedies, 
though  eclipsed  by  Mundcn  and  Dowton  in  the  rich  quality  of 
humour."  The  humour  of  Farren  was  genuine  enough,  but  it  owned 
a  certain  subacid  llavnur  \  he  could  thoroughly  amuse  his  audience 
by  the  drollery  of  his  niovcments,  manner,  and  facial  expression, 
the  while  lie  was  careful  not  to  deviate  from  truth  and  nature ;  and 
he  had  a  curious  power  of  depicting  passion,  of  lashing  himself  into 
an  explosive  frenzy  that  never  failed  to  stir  the  house  deeply,  to 
rouse  the  heartiest  enthusiasm.  Of  pathos  he  had  less  command, 
though  certain  of  his  performances  brought  tears  to  the  eyes;  but  he 
was  pathetic  not  so  much  of  his  own  motion  as  because  of  the 
affecting  situations  contrived  by  his  dramatists,  and  because  of  the 
picturesque  senility  he  hod  power  to  assume,  his  management  of  his 
voice,  his  command  of  liis  ficc.  He  could  bear  himself  with  dignity 
and  even  with  elegance ;  an  air  of  distinction  always  attended  him  ; 
he  seemed  altogether  instinct  with  the  true  spirit  of  high  comedy. 
looking  back  five-and-thirty  years,  he  was,  as  I  rcmcmlicr  him  at 
sixty,  a  verj'  handsome  old  gentleman,  with  fine  clean-cut  features,  a 
fresh  complexion,  keen  clear  cliina-bhic  eyes,  expressive  mobile 
brows,  and  what  Mr.  I-cwcs  describes  as  "  a  wonderful  hanging  under- 
lip"  of  much  service  to  him  in  his  exhibitions  of  character.  His 
voice  was  firm  and  rcsoruint :  he  spoke  after  the  siaanio  ninniiet  of  the 
old  stage;  his  laugh  was  very  pleasant.  He  dressed  perfectly,  avoid- 
ing all  unseemly  youtMiilncss  of  clothing,  but  ever  "point-device" 
in  liis  elderly  accoutrements  :  he  was  nl  home  and  comfortable  alike 
in  the  broad  skirts,  lite  huge  cu^s,  and  the  flowered  waistcoats  of  the 
times  of  Anne  and  ilie  earlier  Ceoi^es  as  in  the  bright-buttoned,  blue 
swallow-tails  of  the  Kcgcncy.  Heavy  perukes  or  light  bobwigs 
became  him  as  his  own  white  locks  ;  a  pigtail  seemed  an  appendage 
natural  to  his  aspect ;  coloured  watch-ribbons,  heavily  weighted  with 
keysandsealsjswungappropriately  fromhisfob;  he  assumed  spectacles 
or  plied  his  double  glasses,  he  took  snuflf  and  waved  his  bandanna 
with  admirable  deftness ;  he  was  always  a  gentlenian,  if  "  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school"  Polite  age  liad  never  a  more  adroit  and  com- 
plete stage  representative.  Altogether,  an  actor  so  gtfled  and  accom- 
plished as  Farren  could  aflford  lo  be  less  successful  iban  Munden  in 
setting  the  audience  roaring  by  ttie  extravagance  uf  his  drollery  ;  it 
can  be  admitted,  too,  of  Farren  tlut  he  had  not  Dowton's  air  of 
ttuwat  cheeriness  and  benevolence,  nor  DUnclurd's  whimsicality, 
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nor   Fawcett'a   rugged    fervour  of  roanner,  nor  Uston's  £uck 
Imiadth. 

' '  Contnists  are  ulwu>*s  popular ;  and  the  early  success  of  Forreii  no 
doubt  owed  something  to  the  fact  that  he  was  really  so  young  while 
afiecting  to  be  so  old.  People  were  not  soon  tired  of  marvelUi^  at 
the  ditfercncc  between  the  true  and  the  fictitious  age  of  the  performer. 
A  poetic  critic  in  1833,  after  reciting  thai 

Eftdi  dftjr's  expencnce  eonTmiu  the  tmtli 
That  old  ncD,  ofttitnes,  love  to  pUy  the  youth, 

proceeds : 

liat  rarely  Oo  wc  fiiul  tbc  youog  ilcltijht 
In  casting  ofT  octiviljr  and  m^^ht. 
To  pUjr  ihc  dotard,  with  his  faltcrinjT  kncc 
Aad  palakd  hand  and  shrill  loquacity  : 
To  bow  the  head,  and  bid  (be  monl/  throat 
EtuU  a  trvmulous  acd  iinaU  still  note. 
And  bide  the  lastrc  or  a  Rcry  eye 
\Mth  the  pale  film  of  dull  tcnilliy. 
Bat  Farm)  biu  done  ihu,  so  etuutely  true, 
That,  wbikt  he  lives,  Lord  Oflcby  Uva  loo  1 
Htf  vfgald-lw  rvulliful  gait,  liu  sunken  chest, 
Hia  vacani  iaiil<.',  v>  faithfully  exprett, 
\Va  hollow  clicek,  nay,  c'eii  hit  fiusei^  Jiow 
The  a^ed  niao  and  antiquated  beaa. 
The  actor's  versatility  is  nlso  insisted  U]>on  : 

Vet  he  to  |iftwon's  topmost  lirighu  c.ii>  clinitt. 
Can  touch  the  heart  and  make  e'en  farce  mUfme. 

Great  liaise  is  awarded  to  his  pcrfnnnances  of  Txivegold  the 
miser,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Frederick  the  Great,  Item  in  the  comedy  of 
"  The  Steward,"  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguechcck.  Of  his  impersonation 
of  the  •*  Foolish  Kniglit  ■*  It  is  written : 

In  vxi\\\,  few  men  u))»n  tlv  stage  con  tickle  us 
With  nich  a  santple  nf  the  true  ridiculous : 
His  antic  capers  -~\(w  allectcd  snoo. 
Hb  braggart  words  and  pilchard-lookiog  lace, 
AVould  pBt  ohl  Care  uid  aJ)  bU  Imps  lo  flight. 
And  uU  forth  lanshto  fr«o  an  anchorite. 

Leigh  Hunt,  writing  in  i8jo.  confessed  that  io  many  characters 
Farrcn  had  "  fairly  conquered  "  him;  for  "  when  wc  first  saw  him,"  tlie 
critic  conrinues,  "wc  could  not  endure  the  assumption  of  age  by  n 
young  man,  precisely  because  wc  relish  so  heartily  the  joyousncss  of 
yomh  in  one  whom  wc  know  to  be  old.  .  .  .  ^\'hat  an  actor  he 
wiii  be  whon  he  grows  old  in  good  earnest  if  we  only  remain  young- 
betrted  enough  "Co  be  meny  with  him  I "  Farrcn  was  at  this  time 
about  fony-thrce,  however. 
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Farren  w.is  assuredly  an  original  aclor,  although  unfriendly  crilic« 
were  wont  to  aver  (hat  he  owed  much  of  his  histrionic  method 
to  the  example  of  an  old  and  obscure  performer  at  one  time  ap- 
ywaring  upon  the  Irish  stage,  one  Fiillam,  of  whom  little  is  now 
known.  Such  a  charge,  however,  is  hardly  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. Angularity  of  movement  and  sharpness  of  intonation 
were,  it  seeins,  common  lo  both  players,  and  both  employed  the  same 
kind  of  grimace,  curiously  described  as  "a  screwing  of  the  proboscis 
partially  on  one  side  and  partially  up."  Fatten  impressed  his  own 
strong  individuality  upon  all  the  characters  he  represented,  and  owned 
certain  of  those  personal  habits  or  tricks  of  manner  which  are  im- 
mediately  recognisable  and  always  remembered  by  the  siwctators, 
and  from  which  no  great  actor  has  ever  been  free.  A  critic  took  the 
trouble  lo  interlard  a  speech  the  actor  was  required  to  deliver,  as 
Sir  Christopher  Curry  in  the  play  of  '*  Inkle  and  Yarico,"  widi  notes  of 
his  peculiarities  of  manner  :  "  Here  stands  \a pause,  and  a  nervous 
shaking  of  I  he  Acad]  old  Curry  [a  in'itch  of  the  itose\  who  never  5poke 
\m6r(  shaking  of  the  head]  to  a  scoundrel  \/ifre  an  extraordinary 
elfvation  of  the  eyebrows  and  nostn'/s]  without  telling  him  [n  pause,  ae- 
eompanied  hy  a  kind  of  disiotis^ed  snuffle\  what  he  thought  of  him  !  " 
Mr.  George  Vandenhoff,  in  his  "  Dramatic  Reminiscences,"  relates 
that  Farren  bad  a  trick  of  munopoiising  attention  by  addressing  him- 
self exclusively  lo  the  audience,  fairly  fronting  them,  but  exhibiting 
only  his  profile  to  the  actors  engaged  with  him  upon  the  scene.  Re- 
solved "to  pay  theoJd  stager  in  his  own  coin,"  Vandenhoff, who  in 
1840,  at  Covent  Garden,  played  I^vcwell  to  Farrcn's  I^rd  Oglcby, 
punished  him  by  imitating  him,  and  the  two  actors  were  thus  to  be 
seen  ignoring  the  existence  of  each  other,  and  .several  yards  apart, 
speaking  alternately  lo  the  house.  The  dialogue  thus  independently 
given,  notwithstanding  Farren's  animation  of  manner,  fell  veryflaL 
Farren, disappointed  and  pcqjlexed,  grew  nervous;  he  began  tofaltcr  in 
the  words  of  his  part  "As  his  irritability  increased,  he  turned  towards 
me  as  if  to  impiire  by  a  look  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  insensibility 
of  the  audience."  He  became  aware  of  the  treachery  of  his  young 
j>Iayfcllow.  "I  hezrd  his  ominous  sniff  (a  trick  he  had),  I  heard  his 
gradually  approaching  step,  I  felt  his  hantl  upon  my  ann  as  he  turned 
me  towards  him  with  Uie  words  of  the  text,  which  seemed  peculiarljr 
appropriate:  'What's  the  matter,  LovcwcU?  thou  secmest  to  ha^-e 
lost  thy  faculties';  and  for  the  rest  of  the  scene  he  never  turned  away 
from  me,  but,  as  a  gentleman  should  do,  kept  bis  eyes  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  speaking.  I  did  the  same,  the  vraisemhlance  of 
the  scene  was  restored,  and  alt  went  right.  ...  He  never  gave  me  hiis 
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side-front  aftor  ihai  night,  and  wc  always  got  on  ver)'  ^»ell  together." 
The  storj-  \%  less  creditable  to  Mr.  Vandenboff,  lioweicr,  than  he  seems 
to  imagine,  lie  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  had  seriously  dimiDishcd 
the  entertainment  of  the  audience  ;  and  it  is  not  well  for  raw  re- 
emits  to  be  reading  lectures  to  veteran  soldiers. 

In  a  \'ery  laudatory  review  that  appeared  In  the  Times  upon  the 
retirement  of  Farren  in  1855,  it  b  stated:  "To  many  young  play- 
goer* our  praise  of  Mr.  Farren  may  possibly  seem  o»  ercharged ;  so  we 
will  at  once  anticipate  their  objections  by  declaring  that  no  fre<iucnlcr 
of  theatres  of  less  than  eight  years'  standing  is  qualitted  to  utter 
an  of»nion  on  the  subject"  This  refen  to  1847  or  so,  as  a  time 
when  Farren  was  still  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  1  had  oiijioTtimilies 
of  attending  his  performances  during  what  may  be  called  bis  last 
years  of  excellence  ;  and  I  saw  him  afterwards  when  his  laurels  bad 
become  unhappily  very  sere  and  yellow.  I  lay  no  stress,  however, 
upon  my  own  opinion  of  Farren's  surpassing  merits  as  an  actor.  I 
was  at  the  time  a  very  youthful  playgoer.  But  about  1845  I  saw 
him  play  at  the  Haymarket,  aiDong  other  parts,  Sir  I'eicr  Teasle,  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  Dr.  Cantwell,  Old  Goldthumb,  Sir  Marmadukc 
Topple  in  Robert  Bell's  comedy  of  "  Temper,"  Grandfather  While- 
head,  and  old  Foozle  in  "  My  Wife's  Mother"  I  will  only  say  that  I 
thought  his  acting  most  consummate  and  convincing  in  its  fidelity  to 
nature,  its  humour,  force,  and  finish.  I.ookirig  hack  upon  it  now,  after 
a  long  lapse  of  years,  I  cannot  think  my  early  judgment  was  at  fault. 
It  was  that  rare  kind  of  acting  that  com|>clIed  the  spectator  ab&olulely 
to  forget  that  it  was  acting.  His  Dr.  Cantwell,  I  remember,  was  not 
thought  to  be  one  of  his  successful  impersonations  and  no  doubt  it 
lacked  the  vigour,  the  breadth,  and  the  coarse  unction  of  the  ordi- 
nary Cantwell  of  the  theatre.  But  Farren's  Cantwell,  with  his  vener- 
able white  locksand  solemn  suit  of  black,  a  look  almost  of  the  famous 
John  Wesley,  a  sleek  meekness  of  demeanour  and  an  air  of  superfine 
piety,  was  a  more  likely  impostor  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sir  John  Lam- 
ben's  house  than  any  Cantn-cll,  or  for  that  matter  any  Tartuffe,  Uiat  I 
have  ever  seen.  Fiist  bib  terror  and  then  his  rage  at  bis  final  cxpofiure 
and  disroiual  from  tlic  scene  were  supremely  rendered.  Farren  was 
at  this  time  admirably  supported  :  Kecley  was  bis  Mawworm;  Mrs. 
Nisbclt  his  Charlotte  and  Ijdy  Teazle;  Mrs.  Seymour  was  young 
I-ady  Ijmbcrt;  Mrs.  (Hover  played  old  Lady  Lambert,  Mrs.  MaJaprop, 
Mrs.  Candour,  and  the  mother-in-law  with  whom  old  Foozle  combats 
in  "My  Wife's  Mother."  His  Sir  Maimaduke  Topple  was  an  admir- 
able sketch  of  an  old  gentleman  whose  memory,  tenacious  of  remote 
erents,  is  most  ucacberous  a«  to  the  preseot ,  he  tc<:m\iatt.^  tov^  ^ov* 
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much  moK  accurately  than  five  minutes  ago.  But  for  this  artistic  siudy, 
the  play  wa-s  poor  enough.  His  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  was  delightfully 
irascible,  his  Sir  Pulcr  m'os  niosl  huniormisly  uxorious,  although  I  think 
that,  with  the  majority  of  Sir  Peters,  he  was  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
age  of  the  character — who  is  only  rcquirctl  to  be  old  enough  to  be  her 
ladyship's  father — not  her  grandfather— still  leas  her  great-grandfather. 
But  this  is  what  T^igh  Hunt  wrote  of  Tarren's  Sir  Peter  in 
1830,  beginning  with  laudatory  mention  of  Donlon's  Sir  Oliver: 
"  Dowton  was  the  SirOliver,  as  of  old — exctllent  We  cannot  fancy  a 
belter  Sir  Oliver,  Farrcn  was  the  Sir  Peter — admirable.  We  cannot 
fancy  a  better  Sir  I'eter.  We  saw  King  once  io  tlie  character.  He 
was  the  original,  and  performed  it  again  on  some  occasions  (we  forget 
what)  after  having  taken  leave  of  the  stage.  But  cither  he  was  no 
longer  tlie  old  man  he  was  in  his  youth  {which  is  likely  enough),  or  he 
was  not  to  he  compared  with  Farren.  He  was  drj-  and  insipid  to 
him.  Farren  makes  the  utmost  of  cvcrj-  (uissagc  without  seeming  to 
make  any  effort.  His  acting  in  the  French  Milliner  part  of  that 
most  admimbtc  scene  of  the  screen  (one  of  the  most  perfect,  if  not 
the  most  so,  in  all  comedy)  was  brought  U]>  to  a  climax  of  humour, 
the  excess  of  which  he  contrived,  wondcifulty  well,  lo  refer  to  the 
imbecility  of  age.  He  twittered  and  shook,  and  gaped  and  giggled, 
and  was  bent  double  with  an  absolute  rapture  of  incapacity.  ...  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  richest  pieces  of  comic  gusto  on  the  stage:, 
and  would  alone  be  worth  going  to  see  the  play  for."  The  critic 
concludes  with  a  word  in  favour  of  another  of  the  performers  :  "  Wc 
do  not  remember  so  good  a  Joseph  Surface  as  Mr.  Macready." 

There  seemed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  characters 
reprcsaiicd  by  Farren  should  be  not  merely  aged,  but  even  pheno- 
menally old.  In  "  Grandfather  Whitehead,"  an  adaptation  from  the 
French,  he  personated  an  octogenarian,  .ind  greatly  affected  the  audi- 
ence by  his  exhibition  of  patriarchal  distress  and  infirmity.  In  "  The 
Legion  of  Honour,"  an  adaptation  of  "  LeCcntenairc,"  he  played  the 
part  of  Philippe  Oalliard,  a  veteran  of  loa,  whose  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  rcprcsciited  by  .Messrs.  Dowton,  I.iston,  and  Bland 
respectively,  also  figured  in  the  drama.  '*  Mr.  Farren's  old,  old  man  is 
above  praise,"  wrote  Leigh  Hunt.  *'  The  lumpish  inability  of  his  legs, 
the  spareness  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  withered  inefficiency  of  his 
voice  and  face,  the  pardonable  self-love  and  little  deciding  nod.s  of  head 
retained  by  extreme  old  age,  and  lastly,  the  almost  inaudible  but  on 
that  account  highly  re;U  and  touching  manner  in  which  lie  sang  his 
so&cs,  are  all  admirable,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so  for  the  perfect 
pleasure  of  the  beholders.  ...  In  passages  at  least,  if  not  altogether. 
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his  performance  was  painfully  natural."  At  the  Haymarltet  io  1843 
Farren  represented  the  prodigious  hero  of  Mark  Lemon's  drama  of 
**01d  Parr."  He  was  required  to  appear  of  the  age  of  120  years  in  the 
first  act  and  148  in  the  second.  The  story  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
aathcnticity  of  a  certain  will  proved  at  la^t  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
febulously  old  man,  his  memory  corresponding  in  length  with  his 
years.  The  performance  was  pronounced  "  mastcriy  beyond  all  prece- 
dent," the  "make-up  "  a  marvellous  piece  of  portrait -painting.  "  There 
is  somcihing  inexpressibly  touching, "■  nrote  a  critic  of  the  time,  "  in  the 
dclincaiion  of  the  palsied  hand,  the  fading  meraorj-.the  querulousncss 
of  an  extreme  old  age."  The  play  enjoyed  few  repetitions,  howerer, 
its  course  being  suddenly  interrupted  by  tlie  alarming  illness  of  the 
chief  performer.  Towards  the  close  of  the  new  drania,  the  news- 
papers recorded,  *'  Mr.  Farren  was  obseived  to  exhibit  an  unusual 
tremor  of  manner,  and  to  sink  back  in  his  chair.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  attacked  with  a  fit  and  was  unable  to  speak.  He  was 
conveyed  lo  his  room,  and  medical  assisLance  sent  for ;  his  right  side 
and  arm  proved  to  be  completely  stricken.  This  is  the  third  attack  he 
las  had  of  the  same  malady."  This  account,  happily,  was  of  exag- 
rated  character.  It  was  some  months,  howe\cr,  before  Faiien 
umed  his  professional  duties  ;  he  did  not  reappear  as  Old  Parr. 
In  18.(8  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Strand  Theatre, 
relintiuishing  that  establishment  for  the  newly  built  Olj-mpic  in  1851. 
c  was  assisted  by  a  strong  company,  which  included  Mrs.  Glover  and 
tompton,  Mrs.  Stirling  ar.d  Leigh  Murray,  and  at  a  later  date  the 
fomous  Robson ;  he  produced  many  new  and  interesting  dramas  ;  he 
ilaycd  through  a  long  list  of  his  most  admired  characters ;  he  intro- 
uced  hia  sons  Henry  and  William  to  the  public  It  was  understood, 
ever,  that  as  a  manager  he  liad  succeeded  but  indifferently ;  that 
lie  large  fortune  acquired  by  his  exertions  as  an  actor  had  suffered 
mcwbat  by  his  speculations  as  an  imprcMrio.  His  own  attracii%-e- 
ss  had  waned  seriously  ;  his  clear,  resonant,  staccato  artictdation 
d  failed  liim  ;  it  was  now  difficult  to  undcRtand  what  he  said. 
he  public  dealt  gently  with  him,  remembering  how  great  and 
uine  an  artist  he  had  proved  himself  in  the  past ;  but  he  played 
audiences  that  grew  steadily  thinner  and  dilnner.  It  was  hard; 
he  was  a  great  actor  still,  at  heart ;  he  continued  in  excellent 
lealih  and  spirits,  a  very  hale  and  hearty  old  man  ;  he  dressed  with 
)8  old  perfect  ta.sic  and  skill ;  his  command  of  movement,  gesture, 
and  fiiciat  expression  was  what  it  had  ever  been  ;  but  his  painful  in- 
firmity of  ipeech  could  uot  be  concealed  or  controlled.  Old  play, 
goers  sp«red  themselves  the  diaapiiointment  of  seeing  hvov  'k'^'a,  , 


I  the  2Jna  scpicmtjcr  1H55,  wiltl  a  penonnaiicc  ol  "  Ihc 
Marriage."     He  finally  took  leave  of  the  public  at  the  fl 
Theatre  on  the  i6th  July  1S55.    The  house  was  crowded 


young  playgoers  could  not  credit  that  he  Kad  ever  been  great.  I  saw 
hiin  for  the  last  time  in  1851,  I  think,  wlicn  he  pUycd  I^rd  Dubcrly 
in  "  The  llcir-at-Ijw."  He  seemed  to  be  acting  adrainhly,  but  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Scarcely  an  intelligible  word  could  be  picked 
from  the  confused  gabble  of  his  utterance.  He  continued  to  appear, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  close  of  his  management  of  the 
Olympic,  on  the  iitui  September  1855,  with  a  performance  of  "The 
Clandestine 
Haymarkct  Theatre 
to  the  ceiling.  All  the  leading  actors  of  the  time  lent  their  services 
and  appeared  grouped  round  the  old  man.  "  Miss  Helen  Faucil 
gracefully  presented  the  veteran  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  Harlcy 
flung  his  arm^  abuut  the  neck  of  his  old  btags  njmpanion."  Mr. 
Moiley  records  that  "  Mr.  Farrcn  was  unable  to  speak  his  own  good- 
bye ;  all  had  to  be  felt,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.'* 

Farrcn  survived  this  leave-taking  sis  years.  Ho  died  on  the  Z4th 
September  i86t,  at  the  age  of  seventy.five.  Henry  Farrcn,  an  actor 
of  great  confidence  and  vigour,  but  curiously  lacking  in  grace  and 
refinement,  predeceased  his  father.  William  I'ancn,  the  younger, 
appearing  before  the  public  in  the  Grst  instance  as  a  singer,  has  since 
established  himself  in  general  opinion  as  a  sound  and  intclligcni  per- 
former ;  he  has  even  obtained  considerable  acceptance  in  certain 
of  the  characters  once  sustained  so  perfectly  by  his  sire. 

Alfred  Bimn,  who  had  been  Farren's  manager,  writes  o(  him  that, 
"  barring  the  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  his  taking 
you  by  the  bulton-hole  whenever  lie  wants  to  convince  you  of  an 
impossibility,  Farrcn  is  a  gentlemanly  man  and  a  very  fine  actor."* 
With  Bunn  it  was  a  grie\-ance  that  his  actors  demanded  of  him  such 
large  salaries,  and  he  prints  the  articles  of  agreement  he  entered  imo 
with  Farren  in  1835.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  ^^30  per  week  ;  but  it 
rose  presently  to  double  tluit  amount.  Sundry  of  the  conditions  were 
very  favourable  to  the  actor :  his  salary  was  to  continue,  allhougU 
the  theatre  might  be  closed  on  Christmas-day,  Christmas-eve,  the 
30th  January,  and  Whiwun-eve ;  he  was  to  have  his  benefit  early,  and 
a  choice  of  night,  on  paying  the  charges,  j^aio  ;  he  was  to  be  entitled 
to  write  three  double-box  and  three  doubte-gallcry  orders  on  every 
night  of  dramatic  |Tcrformancc  ;  no  parts  were  to  be  allotted  to  hira 
such  as  he  deemed  "  unsuited  to  his  talents  or  prejudicial  to  hts 
theatrical  reputation";  of  the  following  rhararters  none  were  to  be 
perfonned  by  any  oilier  performer  but  William  Farren,  except  in  case 
of  his  illness :  Don  Manuel,  Moncytrap,  Don  Caesar,  Sir  Francis 
Gripe.  Dogberry,  Old  Dornion,  Lord  Priory,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Lord 
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Ogkby,  Sir  Anlbony  Absolute,  Sir  Abel  Handy,  and  Sir  Harry 
Sycamore  ;  and  the  parries  to  the  agreement  bound  themselves  to 
\\i  petfortnance  in  the  sum  of  j^i,ooo  "as  agreed  and  liquidated 
damages" ;  Mr.  Bunn  being  careful  to  relate  how  the  actor  had  really 
incurred  this  penally  upon  one  occasion  by  his  stealthily  quilting 
Drury  I-inc,  and,  without  leave  first  asked  or  obtained,  secretly  per- 
forming for  a  benefit  at  Brighton.  In  these  times,  however,  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  that  the  terms  exacted  by  Farren  were  exorbitant : 
his  position  was  unique  ;  he  was,  as  he  said,  "the  only  cock-salmon 
in  the  market."  There  is  sound  proof  of  Farren's  eminence  and 
impoitancc  in  Macrcady's  statement  of  his  plan,  **  practicable  and 
promising,  if  only  Farren  could  be  bound  down,"  for  establishing  the 
drama  at  the  Lyceum  "  under  a  new  name  and  a  proprietary  of  per- 
formers, the  best  of  each  class  formed  inld  a  supervising  i:ommiltec, 
and  receiving,  over  and  above  their  salaries,  shares  in  proportion  lo 
their  rank  of  salary  and  a  percentage  pro|>ortionatc  to  their  respective 
advancers  of  money,  &c."  But  Farren  held  aloof,  and  the  scheme 
came  to  naught. 

DUTtOK  COOK. 
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THE   HORROR    OF  IT, 


SAID  A  to  B  the  other  day,  in  my  hearing,  "  Did  jou  ever  kuow 
anything  so  horrible  as  this  Tay  Bridge  disaster?  Not  a  soul 
saved!"  "The  same  thing  happens  once  a  ivcek,"  was  B's  curt 
rejoinder;  "that  i-s  whenever  n  ship  goes  down."  D  is  a  cynic  and 
a  savage  in  his  manner  {llioiigh  he  has  a  heart  of  w.ix),  and  A  said 
no  more  ;  but  privately  he  was  ^^  '  could  sec,  far  from  convinced. 
And  on  coaiidcration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  was  right.  There  has 
never  (in  my  time  at  least)  been  anything  so  terrible  as  the  Tajr 
Bridge  catastrophe.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Horrible,  as  of  the  Bcamiful, 
there  has  been  much  discussion ;  but,  as  the  argument  has  been  always 
conducted  upon  more  or  less  metaphysical  grounds,  nothing,  of  course, 
has  come  of  it.  In  the  present  case,  it  strikes  me  that  the  investigation 
may  possibly  be  more  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly  more  tantjiblc 
In  previous  discussions  upon  the  subject,  examples  have  been  some- 
times apjiealcd  to  :  iliough  the  Horrible,  with  a  big  H,  has  shown  the 
fate  of  all  adjectives  with  capitals  in  being  made  as  vague  as  words 
could  make  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  example  fulfils  all  condi- 
tions, and  seems  even  to  supply  the  \-ery  definitions  re<juired. 

In  the  first  place,  A  struck  the  main  chord  when  he  said,  "not  a 
soul  saved."  If  there  had  been  one  man,  or  even  a  child,  preserved, 
Moses-like,  upon  that  tawny  flood,  the  catastrophe  would  have  been 
robbed  of  half  its  horror.  Though  the  bal)e  were  dumb,  there  would 
have  been  a  link  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  In  Judca,  when 
T^zanis  was  resuscitated,  albeit  "  someihing  scaled  the  lips  of  that 
Kvangelisi,"  surely  for  a  time,  and  to  those  who  beheld  him,  the 
Future  must  liave  lost  some  of  its  awe.  The  univcrsalitj'  of  the  doom, 
1  say,  is  a  tremendous  item  in  the  sum-total  of  terror.  There  is  no 
frr  teatra.  TI»e  smug  voice  of  conventional  piety  cannot  say,  as  usual, 
"  Ninety-nine  slain,  but  one  providentially  saved."  They  have  been 
all — providentially— slain.  The  common  phnse,  "  hurried  into  eter- 
nity," has,  for  once,  a  fit  and  literal  application  to  cvcrj-ooc  who 
iravellcd  by  that  train  to  the  other  world.  The  terrific  tumult  of 
the  elements  which  accompanied  the  disaster — as  though  the  scorn. 
hil  and  unfeeling  heart  of  Nature  had  revelled  in  the  fate  of  those 
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nnfonunates — undoubtedly  holds,  as  it  were,  a  torch  to  the  scene 
which  gives  it  a  lurid  ligliL  Wheu  a  ship  goes  down  with  all  on 
board,  it  is  generally,  it  is  true,  in  tempest ;  but  the  tempest  is 
looked  for,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  provided  against  The  fact  of 
the  Royal  Gtorgc  sinking,  "  with  all  her  crew  complete,"  in  a  dead 
caUn,  was  the  circumstance  of  all  others  which  has  invested  it  with 
especial  terrors.  Those  who  do  their  business  in  great  waters  are 
prepared  for  calamities ;  and  landsmen  who  have  ciuse  to  make 
a  voyage  are  apprehensive  of  them,  'i'heir  friends  part  from  thcni 
with  a  sense  of  peril  The  fact  that  it  n-aii  not  at  sea,  but  on  land, 
or  at  least  on  wliat  man's  art  had  made  so,  that  the  Tay  Bridge 
disaster  took  place,  makes  it  far  more  terrible.  The  unexpectedness 
heightens  to  the  last  degree  the  horrors  of  the  dramatic  effect. 

Nor  was  B  in  the  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  loss  of  whole  ships' 
creivs  nt  5ca  in  a  tone  tliat  would  imiily  that  the  world  was  little 
affected  by  such  misfortunes.  The  truth  is  that,  though  such  mat- 
ters are  of  but  too  constant  occurrence,  the  world  seldom  hears  of 
thcRL  The  lost  vessels  are  not  passenger  sliips,  and  the  press  docs 
not  concern  itself — or  rather,  has  small  opportunity  of  doing  so— with 
the  disasters  of  professional  seamen.  A  word  or  two  of  small  pKnl 
under  the  head  of  "  Shipping  Intelligence  "  is  all  the  obitu-iry  vouch- 
safes to  thousands  of  brave  men  who  perish  by  shipwreck  yearly. 
When  public  attention  is  drawn  to  such  disasters,  then  we  show  no 
lack  of  sympathy  or  interest.^  Some  of  us  arc  old  enough  to  cecot- 
lect  the  loiui  of  the  Pmid^tit,  and  can  recall  even  now  the  gloom  it 
cast  on  the  public  mind.  Hut  e\*cn  that  was  mitigated  by  hope — 
though  it  turned  out  to  be  illusory.  One  of  the  great  elements  of 
horror  in  the  present  case  is  that  there  is  no  hope.  There  is 
no  comfort  in  "  knowing  the  worst "  when  the  worst  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  petroleum  disaster  on  the  Bangor 
line,  where  men  were  scorched  to  death  as  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a 
fumacc-flamc,  still  keeps  its  supremity  of  horror,  even  by  the  side  of 
the  present  calamity.  J  is  unex[>cctcdnes5,  it  is  inic,  was  even  greater — 
for  fire,  to  those  who  travel  on  land,  is  a  more  unlooked-for  agent  of 
dcstrucUoB  even  than  flood — but  the  disaster  was  less  comj)lete  : 
there  were  sun-ivor*. 

Again,  wc  are  reminded  that  a  precisely  simitar  accident— the 
breaking  of  a  bridge  and  the  hurling  of  a  railway  train  into  a  river- 
took  place  (strangely  enough,  on  the  very  annivcTMry  of  the  Tay 
Bridge  catastrojihe)  tlirec  year^  ago  in  America.  But  the  very  fact 
of  its  having  happened  ///cr/  rendered  our  seo&e  ot  \Vvt  c»asSixw^<i 
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less  keen.  Kor  are  w«  u>  blame  on  that  accoont  If  the  human 
heart  felt  equally  for  every  tnisfortane  that  happened  to  our  fellow* 
creatures  at  home  and  abroad,  its  strings  would  snap  with  the  strain. 
'*  Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world,"  says  the  poet ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  always  midnight  somewhere  else,  also.  "  Never  morning 
wore  to  evening  but  some  heart  did  break  " — that  is,  the  heart  of  some 
near  one.  The  nearness  of  this  calamity — so  many  hours  from 
London,  or  so  many  from  ICdinburgh— is  to  us  one  of  its  most 
gha&tly  features.  The  tens  of  thousands  that  died  of  starvation  in 
India  did  not  affect  us  so  much  as  the  half-score  of  Welshmen  shut 
up  without  food  in  their  coalpit  a  while  ago,  the  news  of  whose 
telease,  received  with  cheers  in  the  Senate,  brought  a  keen  sense  of 
relief  lo  every  home.  The  loss  of  the  crew  of  the  Eurydice  "close 
by  their  native  shore  "  considerably  surpassed  in  its  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  that  of  the  Captain.  The  Prsnatt  Aim  disaster,  oc- 
curring in  the  Thames,  and,  as  it  were,  at  our  very  doors,  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  its  more  tremendous  than  either.  But  in  all  these 
cases  there  were  survivors  left  to  tell  the  tile. 

The  commonplace  character  of  the  circumstances  is  another 
element  of  honor,  just  as  a  ghost  story  becomes  more  lenible  ihe 
more  conventional  are  its  surroundings.  The  passengers  in  the 
Iniin  arc  oriiinary  folk  going  on  their  ordinal)-  business,  or  returning 
lo  their  homes  :  some  of  them  arc  in  hfgh  spirits,  and,  with  that  good- 
humoured  recklessness  pecuH.'^r  to  Englishmen,  enquire  of  the  officials 
at  the  very  brink  of  the  ill-fated  bridge,  whether  it  will  carry  them 
across,  and  affect  an  alarm  which  they  do  not  feel. 

Moreover — which  heightens  the  horror  in  another  way— the  in- 
habitants of  the  locality  seem  to  have  entertained  a  presentiment 
that  the  bridge  wotUd  break;  and,  notwithstanding  the  raging  of  the 
gale,  leave  their  homes  to  "  watch  the  train  come  over,"  and  see  it 
and  lose  it ;  or  see  "  its  red  and  blue  lights  get  huddled  together," 
and  "  a  stream  of  lire  like  a  comet  suddenly  descend  into  the  river." 
Then  one  exclaims,  "  My  God  !  the  train  is  over! "  Notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  frightened  crowd  that 
wh.at  they  fear  is  a  thing  too  terrible  to  have  taken  place. 

Lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — l!ie  very  source,  as  it  were,  from 
which  the  supreme  horror  springs — is  the  sense  that  the  same  calamity 
might  have  happened  to  any  one  of  us,  and  may  still  happen,  any 
d.iy.  We  do  not  all  of  us  work  in  coal  mines,  or  make  voyages,  or 
handle  dynamite,  or  even  go  to  battle  ;  but  we  all  of  us  cross  railway 
bridges  whenever  we  ukc  a  joumcj'.    It  is  not  mere  selfish  fear  that 
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affects  us  ;  it  is  simply  that  the  catastrophe  is  thus  brought  home  ta 
us  as  no  other  catastrophe  ever  was. 

Moreover,  there  are  the  final  details,  as  shoclciog  as  any  wiLhtn 
human  experieDce,  still  to  be  carried  out :  the  lifting^Kjr  attempting 
to  lift— the  chaotic  remains  of  the  falal  train  &om  the  bed  of  the 
turbid  river,  and  the  possible  contents  of  it.  A  professional  diver 
once  told  me  that  "the  nastiest  piece  of  work"  that  fell  to  the  tot  of 
men  of  his  trade  was  the  investigation  of  ships  that  had  sunk  suddenly, 
before  their  tenants  had  time  to  come  on  deck.  "  However  deep  a 
wreck  may  be,  there  is  a  slight  movement  in  the  water,"  he  said, 
"  which  gives  an  air  of  life  and  motion  to  tliose  that  lie  in  il.  inex- 
pressibly an-ful."  .K%  il  happens,  it  seems  in  the  present  case  that  the 
ruin  has  been  so  complete  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Kive  in  many 
cases  been  lorn  frotn  their  places  and  carried,  perhaps,  far  out  to  sea, 
to  '■'•  toss  with  shingle  and  with  swell,"  never  mure  to  be  seen  of  men. 
But  only  conceive  wliat  experiences  might  have  fallen  to  the  duty  of 
the  divers  in  the  Tay  to  undergo  I 

These  things,  however,  are  but  ihc  aftermath  of  the  catastrophe ; 
the  crop  of  horror  as  it  stands  is  complete  enough.  It  is  true  that 
the  realities  of  existence  have  already  begun  as  usual  to  tread  upon 
the  footsteps  of  this  terrible  melodrama,  and  in  some  measure  to 
efface  thetn.  We  read  that  the  shares  of  the  unfortunate  railway 
have  fallen  so  much,  and  that  those  of  its  rival  have  proportionally 
risen.  It  must  be  an  ill  wind  indeed  that  brings  none  of  us  English 
good.  I  do  not  doubt  even  that  some  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of 
averages  will  show  that  the  accident  on  the  Tay  Bridge  was  "  due  "  ; 
that  some  such  holocaust  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  necessary-  to  fill 
up  the  tale  q{  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe  demanded  by  the 
Universal  Law.  Nay,  certain  misenkble  pulpiteers,  mistaking  bile 
for  piety,  or  willing  slaves  to  a  tiarrow  and  barbaric  creed,  have 
beheld  in  this  cruel  disaster  a  judgment  upon  those  who  travel  upon 
the  Saljbath.  But  on  the  whole,  and  with  those  to  whom  the 
calamities  of  the  human  race  are  £on>ething  more  than  the  corrobora- 
tion of  a  lheor>',  or  the  proof  of  a  superstition,  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster 
will  remain  a  monument  of  horror  that  has  no  rival  in  our  social 
history,  and  which  will  cast  its  shadow  upon  many  and  many  a 
generation  to  come. 


MERIMEE,  of  all  the  writers  of  our  century,  took  p«rhape 
most  care  in  veiling  the  mysteries  of  his  life  from  indiscreet 
curiosity.  Neither  in  verse,  nor  in  prose,  nor  in  conversation  did  he 
pour  forth  the  griefs  of  a  heart  which  most  people  arc  agreed  to  call 
C)'nical.  Unforcnnately  for  himself,  he  did  not  put  into  practice  the 
axiom  that  he  had  himself  enunciated  :  "  Mover  take  a  woman  for  a 
confidant."  For  thirty  years  he  cntnisted  to  the  treacherous  keeping 
of  female  friends  all  the  secrets  of  an  unciiual  temper,  an  uncertain 
health,  and  a  suspicious  heart  After  his  death  one  of  tliese  ladies 
gave  up  the  extraordinary  correspondence  to  then'orld.  The  "  Lettres 
^  une  Inconnue  "  at  once  tcvealed^ali  M^rim^c's  weaknesses  and  bit* 
tcrncss,  ax\(]  fed  tJie  curiosity  of  ;t  public  peculiarly  greedy  of  all  tbat 
approaches  the  nntxirc  of  scandal  Shortly  aftem-ards  we  were  gra- 
tined  with  a  collection  of  "  Lettres  iunc  autre  Inconnue,"  and  quite 
recently  two  more  I'ficprtnuet  have  come  to  light,  to  be  followed  in 
oU  probability  by  several  more.  One  of  these  new  inamuues  is  Mrs. 
Senior,  the  other  is  a  French  hdy  who  was  an  habitua  of  the  ffiies 
of  Compi^gnc  and  Fontaincblcau  under  the  Third  Empire.  M. 
Othentn  d'Haussonvillc,  to  whom  thei<  new  letters  have  been 
entrusted,  is  a  writer  admirably  fitted  to  write  a  biography  of 
Mdrim^e.  He  has,  however,  excused  himself  from  the  task  on  the 
ground  that,  after  the  ]Mibliaition  of  the  *'  I^citrcs  h  une  Inconnue,"  it 
is  imjXKsible.  The  reader's  curiosity  would  not  be  tickled  by  the  offer 
of  less  tasty  food  tlian  that  on  which  he  has  already  been  nourished  ; 
while,  after  &\jch  an  outburst,  the  only  means  of  once  more  awakening 
tliat  curiosity  would  be  to  jump  blindly  into  the  mire  of  scandal,  at 
the  risk  of  bespattering  the  living  and  the  dead  alike.  Doubtless 
this  pleasing  task  will  be  accomplished  some  day,  and  an  imscrupu- 
lous  scribe  will  be  found  to  do  for  M^rim^c  what  has  recently  been 
done  for  Sainte-Beuve.  My  object  io  the  following  pages  is  merely 
to  bring  before  F.nglihh  readers  a  few  lacts  and  details  about 
M^rim^e's  life  which  have  come  to  light,  little  by  liulc,  during  the 
last  few  years.  Sonic  of  them  1  owe  to  the  reminiscences  of  those 
who  knew    tlie    man,   uibcis    have  appeared,  scatteied    about  in 
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ephemeral  literature,  and  others  agdn  I  have  simply  extracted  from 
the  letters  that  luve  been  putilished  by  M.  d'Haussonville. 

Mtfi'im^  is  not  a  figure  easy  of  access.  As  a  litcrar>-  man,  he 
had  a  talent  chastened  even  to  dr>ncss,  concentrated  even  to  nuint- 
cssence,  a  talent  of  the  IJnit  order  in  spite  of  all  its  defcctix  He  was 
an  exquisite  storyteller,  tntt  always  on  his  guard,  distrustful  of  the 
public  and  of  liiniself;  sj-stematically  immoral ;  an  irreproachable 
savant ;  an  ingenious  but  unenthusiastic  historian ;  delicate  even  to 
being  a  victim  of  his  delicacy. 

Pcrsunally  he  was  the  man  of  his  talent ;  a  lung  gentleman,  dry 
aiHl  icy,  who  would  liave  given  you  chilblains  when  he  shook  you  by 
the  hand,  if  he  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  that  fonn  of  salutation. 
He  had  a  large  nose,  and  a  coldly  quizzing  expression ;  he  would 
reason  about  libcrtinigc  like  a  professor ;  sometimes  gay,  bnt  gcncraliy 
weighed  down  as  it  were  by  moral  fatigue ;  a  consdenlious  courtier, 
though  ever  complaining  in  secret  of  the  exigencies  of  that  calling  ; 
capable  of  compromising  himself  for  a  guilty  friend,  as  in  the  case  of 
l.ibri,  and  of  compromising  an  innocent  friend,  as  ia  the  case  of 
Beyle;  benevolent  with  indifference;  not  disinclined  to  render  a 
service  and  to  forget  it.  Such  was  Prosper  Mi^rim<fe  as  he  was  in  his 
riper  years.  He  was  promoted  from  dignity  to  dignity  under  two 
widely  diflcriiig  r^ma,  without  having  for  an  instant  bowed  his 
head,  consented  to  the  slightest  compromise,  or  attached  his  name 
to  the  smallest  concession,  lie  was  born  and  lived  in  an  atmosptiere 
of  greatness  and  opulence,  and  Itas  yet  left  behind  htm  immortal 
literary  work.  Still,  he  never  appeared  to  liavc  i>ut  pen  to  paper 
except  as  a  gentleman  who  wrote  purely  for  amusement,  and  be 
never  professeil  the  trade  of  a  man  of  tetters.  He  succeeded  so 
well  in  playing  the  nU  of  a  simple  amatetn  tliroughoul  bis  life,  that, 
although  he  wrote  *'  ColcMuba"  and  twenty  other  mai^tetpieces,  he  Mas 
nude  the  subject  of  a  single  caricatare  in  times  when  no  public 
escaped  that  equivocal  honour. 

M^rime'e  came  into  (he  world  under  the  happiest  circtunstanccs. 
His  grandfather  had  been  a  barrister  at  Rouen,  and  his  father  was 
an  e&tccmcd  painter  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters.  As  an  only  child, 
whose  health  was  not  %xry  excellent,  he  was  brought  up  at  home  by 
a  good-natured  and  mild-mannered  father,  and  a  mother  whose 
devotion  knew  no  limits.  Mme.  Merimt5e,  herself  a  painter  and  a 
woman  of  intclligcnco,  hcM  a  large  place  in  her  !>on'9  life.  She 
lived  with  him  until  a  very  ftdvatK:ed  age ;  and  at  the  time  when  his 
society  was  sought  for  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  France, 
he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  break  his  word  when  he  had  promised 


to  go  home  to  dine  with  her.  A  portrait  of  ^^^?riTn^c  at  ilie  age  of 
five,  a  copy  of  which  ha]ipily  has  been  preserved,  represented  him  as 
a  bright,  frank-looking  little  fellow,  with  long  blond  curls,  fine  reaiures, 
and  malicious  lips.  When  Merimce  left  college  and  began  to  itady 
law  he  was  very  timid,  a  little  gaucAe  in  appearance,  excessively 
susceptible,  and  constantly  dreading  leat  he  should  be  laughed  at. 
The  frank  smile  had  given  place  to  an  expression  of  somewhat 
haughty  reserve,  which  was  already  sufficiently  marked  in  another 
portrait  painted  by  his  mother  about  i8tS,  trhen  M^imtfe  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  whit:h  was  burnt,  together  with  the  portrait 
above  mentioned,  during  the  troubles  of  1871.  The  next  portrait 
shows  us  M^rimiie  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with  a  reserved, 
severe,  and  somewhat  soured,  look.  This  portrait,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition  of  the  "Theatre  de  Clara  Gaeul,"  has  a 
history.  It  is  the  bust  of  a  Spanish  lady  wilh  bare  shoulders,  and 
wearing  a  necklace  of  pearls  terminating  in  a  cross.  The  features 
are  those  of  At^riracfe  himself.  It  was  drawn  by  DeMcluzc,  and 
passed  through  two  editions.  In  the  first  slate  it  bears  on  the  left- 
hand  side  the  words  Dellduze  dd.^  and  on  the  riglit  IJlh.  par  Sihtffer^ 
and  at  the  foot  in  capitals,  Clara  Gasu/.  The  plate  in  the  second 
edition  bears  llic  mention  :  De  I'imp.  liih.  lie  C  tU  Ijx$!eyrif.  'ITiia 
"  Th<i4tTe  de  Clara  Gazul "  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  text,  notes, 
and  portrait,  a  pure  work  of  imagination.  Mi^rim^e  had  the 
decency  to  withdraw  the  fronrispiecc  from  circulation  after  two 
editions  had  been  printed.  This  portrait  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
the  most  sought  after  by  collectors,  who  will  give  as  much  as  twenty 
pounds  for  iu  It  received,  too,  a  kind  of  ratification  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  mentioned  in  the  Acade'mie  I-'ran^iae  by  the  late 
^^.  de  Lomdnie. 

The  enigma,  which  those  who  have  hitherto  occupied  themselves 
about  the  matter  have  failed  to  solve,  is  to  explain  the  cjuscs  which 
changed  M^rim<.^e  from  a  bright  and  happy  boy  into  n  cynical  and 
suspicious  man.  His  childhood  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  happy  one, 
and  his  education  presented  no  peculiarities  which  might  account  for 
the  transformation.  He  made  his  dibui  as  a  man  in  a  mixed  society 
of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  he  ap])ears  to  have  been  rather  gay 
than  otherwise.  There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  having  coveted 
the  mistress  of  Cuvier,  the  great  naturalist,  and  of  his  having  won  her 
heart  by  giving  her  a  four-page  letter  signed  by  Maximilien  Robes- 
pierre, which  she  had  given  him  to  understand  would  enable  her  to 
nuke  Cuvier  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  letter  was  given  to 
Cuvier,  who  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  ran  off  to  show  it  to  Charles 
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Kodicr,  at  tliat  time  librarian  of  the  ArscnaJ.  Xodiex  was  himBcIf 
deceived  iot  a  loomeot,  but  on  holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light  he 
discovered  the  water-mark  1S13  in  the  paper.  The  style,  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  signature  were  those  of  Robespierre,  but  it  was 
obvknis  that  the  mighty  rcvohitionary  could  not  have  written  on 
paper  made  twenty  years  a^er  his  death.  Cuvier  was  furious,  and 
there  was  a  terrible  scene  between  him  and  his  mistress,  who  was 
obliged  CO  confess  from  what  source  she  had  obtained  the  fatal  letter. 
It  was  a  double  blow  for  Cuvicf.  Nodier,  however,  thought  the 
matter  an  immense  joke,  and  ever  afterwards  Iiad  a  boundless  esteem 
for  its  author,  Prosper  Mcrimt5e.  His  second  attempt  at  literary 
stiptnha-it^  the  "Th^itre  dc  Clara  Gazul,"  was  more  successful.  It 
was  with  this  volume  that  ihc  author  made  his  lUbut  in  lilcralurc, 
and  almost  everybody  at  that  time  believed  in  the  Spanish  actress  of 
whom  he  had  given  such  full  and  interesting  details.  1'he  doors  of 
the  Abbaye-au-Bois  were  henceforward  open  to  its  author.  Mme. 
Rrfcamicr,  about  whom  he  afterwards,  as  wc  shall  sec,  spoke  so 
unfeelingly,  particularly  distinguished  him,  and  thought  of  getting 
htm  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  London. 

Mc'nrndc's  sourness  of  temper  and  cynical  attitude  towards  iren 
and  things  in  general  has  been  often  attributed  to  a  quarrel  that  he 
had  with  George  Sand  This  lady,  however,  did  not  cause  such 
ravages  in  the  heart  of  M^nmde  as  she  did  in  that  of  .Alfred  de 
Mus5ct.  The  history  of  the  end  of  tlieir  liaison  is  now  cleared  up. 
One  morning  when  Mtfrim^e  had  come  to  fetch  George  Sand  to  go 
for  ft  walk,  he  remained  alone  in  the  room  communicating  with  the 
cliamber  wlierc  she  was  dressing.  The  table  was  covered  with 
papers.  One  bundle  was  " Ldlia,"  another  was  labelled  "Marie 
Dorval."  McrimiJc  .began  to  read  it  aloud,  but  interrupted  himself 
to  ask  George  Sand  bow  she  could  permit  herself  to  be  intimate  with 
that  actress.  George  Sand  rushed  out  of  her  chamber,  and  began 
warmly  to  defend  her  friend  of  the  moment.  Under  this  manuscript 
there  was  another.  M<?rimcc  took  it  and  began  to  read  :  '*  V.  M.  a 
cinq  pieds  cinq  pouces."  George  Sand  again  rushed  out,  tore  the 
manuscript  out  of  his  hands,  but  only  after  he  had  read  a  few  lines,  that 
were  true  perhaps,  but  not  flattering.  There  is  nothing  ver>'  dramatic 
or  heartrending  in  the  conclusion  of  this  liaison.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory  of  events  must  be  placed  another  liaison  which  SUMrn^ 
contracted  with  the  wife  of  a  functionary  of  the  First  Empire,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fought  a  duel  with  the  husband.  The 
correspondence  between  them  nevertheless  continued  imtil  the  day 
when,  cither  from  prudence  or  from  infideUt-s^xVit^  VaA.'i  wscRMfwaJ- 
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harslily  dismissed  hira.    There  can   Ik  no  doubt,  to  judge  from 
letters  which  I  have  seen,  but  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  publiivh, 
that  Mc'rim^e  was  very  much  grio'cd  at  tliis  disfippointmcnt,  arid  h 
doubtless  tended  to  dcvclope  his  dislnistfu)  disposition.     Immedi- 
ately nftcr  this  incident,  in  the  beginning  of  1S30,  he  set  out  on  2 
tour  in  Spain,  and  it  was  at  Madrid  that  he  heard  of  the  ^eat  events 
of  July.     Mcrim^e's  social  position  during  this  first  phase  of  his  life 
had  been  gracUi-illy  improving.     He  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  but 
had  never  sought  to  follow  up  tlie  profession.     His  incUnation  was 
towards  litcratnrc,  and  his  appointment  to  a  post  in  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce   enabled    him  to  indulge  his    tastes.     After  the  July 
Revolution  he  became  eAef  liu  cabinet  under  the  Comtc  d'Argout 
The  success  of  his  firbt  works,  the  "Thc'dtre  de  Clara  (laiul,"  and 
another  superchtrie  in  the  same  style,  "  la  Guzla,"  supposed  to  have 
been  WTtttcn  by  on  lliyrian  poct»  Hyacinthc  Magianovich,  had  not  left 
liim  unknown.     Victor  Hugo  had  indeed  p.ijd  him  the  high  com- 
pliment of  writing  the  following  anagram  of  his  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  "  la  Guzla,  "  "  Prcmiirre  Prose,"  and  the  Romanticists  in 
consequence  displayed  the  warmest  enthusiasm  for  his  work.     His 
life  at  this  time  was  passed  in  society  where  literature  and  pleasure 
held  equal  sway.     He  used  to  preside  over  banquets,  the  guests  at 
which  were  sceptics  and  wits  like  himself,  and  as  little  troubled  as 
he  was  by  what  he  styles  that  vhtcrt  nontmi  U  atur.     He  did 
without  a  heart  just  as  Laplace  pretended  to  do  without  God,  on  the 
paradoxical    pretext  that  "  he  had    no  need  of   that  hypothesis." 
Here  is  one  of  the  letters  of  invitation  which  he  sent  out :  "  Voos 
lies  invito  .'t  vous  trouvcr  mardi,  6  septcmbre,  ?i  6  hcures,  dcvant  la 
'^TOtonde  du  Palais-Koyal,  jjour  aller  diner  cnsuite  oti  il  plaiia  aux 
personnes  dont  les  noms   suivent :   Mareste,  Koroff,  Vieil-Castd, 
Sharpe  et  moL  "    The  Baron  de  Mareste  was  a  friend  of  SteiMlhal, 
and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  paradox  :  "  Le  mauvais  goQt  m^e 
au  crime."    'i'hc  Comic  \'ictor  dc  Vicil-Castel  was  a  tniturvMo  once 
won  a  bet  that  he  would  eat  alone  a  dinner,  the  cost  of  which  was 
to  be  five  hundred  francs.    Koroff  was  Stendhal's  doctor,  and  Sutton 
Shaipe  was,  as  M^mec  has  described  him  in  an  unpublished  letter 
to  Sainie-Beuve:  "Un  aeveu  du  jiovte  Rogers,  homrae  d'esprit  ti^ 
vicieux,  qui  gagnait  too,ooo  francs  par  an  Ji  d^fendre  la  veuve  et 
h^'orphelin,  et  Ics  de'pcnsait  avec  dcs  rats.    C'etait  un  dcs  plus  ainui- 
blcs  homnics  que  J'aie  connus.     II  est  mort  d'apoplcxie  pour  avoir 
trop  travaUl<£  ct  trop  fait  I'amour."    Such  was  his  habitual  company, 
and   it  will   be  readily  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  such  as  to 
engender  melancholy. 
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The  functions  that  he  exercised  under  the  Comte  d'Argoui  were 
soon  exchanged  for  the  more  congenial  post  of  inspector  of  historical 
monuments.  His  place  ift-as  now  markefl  in  the  semi -aristocratic 
and  semi-bourgeois  society  of  the  July  government.  The  first  [ihase 
of  his  life,  that  of  timidity  and  youthful  agitation,  was  at  an  end ;  he 
DOW  assumed  bis  definitive  fomi,  and  made  up  that  cold,  discreet, 
and,  if  I  may  so  exi^rcss  mystflf,  English  bearing,  luidcr  which  he 
concealed  passions  that  were  still  lively.  He  adopted  at  the  $3mc 
lime  that  liarcastic  tone  and  that  ironical  form  of  conversation  which 
ore  noticeable  in  his  novels.  His  bearing  towards  both  men  and 
women  nt  this  lime  must  have  been  intensely  disagreeable.  He 
affected  a  moral  perversity  which  he  would  have  been  sorry  lo  have 
seen  taken  seriously.  Writing  to  a  lady  just  after  his  reception  at  llie 
Academy,  he  siys  :  "  My  friends  have  often  told  me  that  I  did  not 
take  enough  care  to  show  what  good  there  may  be  in  my  nature,  but 
1  never  care  for  the  opinion  of  biitafcwpcrsons.  You  arc,madame, 
of  die  number  whose  approbation  I  should  like.  .  .  ." 

In  his  conversation  Mcrim^e  afTccCcd  two  things;  he  liked  to 
apjiroach  the  boundaiy-line  of  bad  taste  without  crossing  it,  and  he 
hkcd  to  parade  his  philosophic  opinions.  Curiously  enough,  he 
inherited  liia  absolute  incredulity,  not  so  much  from  his  fatlicr,  who 
was  careless  enough  on  such  matters,  as  from  his  mother,  who  had 
the  most  decided  aversion  to  all  religious  beliet  It  was  M^rim^c's 
great  delight  when  in  society  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  in 
proclaiming  his  unbelief.  Certain  Salons  of  the  Kcsioraiion  which 
be  frequented  were  not  exactly  orthodox,  but  the  majority  of  die  men 
and  women  were  deists,  if  not  Christians.  MfirimJc  had  Intensified 
his  inherited  incredulity  by  his  intercourse  with  Henri  Beyle,  who 
was  known  for  a  long  lime  under  the  pseudonym  of  Stendhal. 
M*^m^  met  him  for  the  firat  timc>  when  he  was  eighteen,  at  the 
house  of  Mme.  Pasta.  M.  d'Haussonvdle  quotes  a  passage  from 
Mifhmtfe's  famous  notice  of  Deyle,  in  which  he  almost  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  himself :  **  Ua  des  traits  les  plus  frappants,"  he  says,  "du 
caract^tc  dc  Beyle,  dtait  I'inquk'tudc  d'^-trc  pris  i^our  dupe  et  une 
constante  pnfoccupation  do  se  garanlir  dc  ce  malhcur.  De  1^  cct 
cndurcisscmcnt  facilce,  cette  anal}-sc  dtbesp^anie  des  mobiles  baa 
dc  toutes  les  actions  giin6%uscs,  cette  rifsistauee  aux  premiers 
mourcmcnts  du  caur,  beaucoup  plus  affectife  que  rt.'elle  chex  lui,  2b 
ce  qu'il  me  semble.  L'averston  ct  le  m^pris  qu'il  avait  pour  la 
faussc  sensibilittf  tc  faiiiaienl  souvcnt  tomber  dans  I'exagifralion 
cooiraire,  au  grand  scandale  de  ceux  qui,  ne  le  coonaissant  pas 
iotimement,  prcnaient  Ji  la,  lettre  cc  qo'O  disait  de  l«i-TO,OT«..  "^ws.- 
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seulcraent  il  n'aitachait  aucune  importance  h  rectifier  tes  inter- 
prtftntions  plus  ou  moins  malvciLlantcs  qu'on  donnau  II  sa  parole  ou 
il  ses  (Merits,  mats  encore  il  trouvait  un  malin  plaisir — de  vanit^,  je 
pense — Jl  passer  aux  yeux  dcs  gens  pour  iin  monsirc  (I'lnimoralinJ." 
By  changing  tlie  names,  we  get  an  exact  portrait  of  Meriiti^e  himself. 
This  notice  of  Beyle  was  printed  privately  and  surreptitiously  by 
Firmin  Didot  and  by  Foulet  Malassis,  and  was  circulated  clandestinely 
fiom  1851  to  r8s6.  The  title-page  ran  as  follows :  "  H.  B.  par  un 
des  QuarantCr  avec  un  frontispicc  stup^fiant  dessin^  et  grav^  par 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  Eleuihcropolis,  I'an  mdccclxiv  de  I'imposture  du 
KaaarJcn."  The  frontispiece  was  obscene,  and  the  work  purported  lo 
have  corae  from  the  presses  of  "the  friends  of  Julian  the  Apostate." 
A  long  and  curious  account  of  this  bibliographical  curiosity  will  be 
found  in  Maurice  Toumcux's  *'  Prosper  MiJrinnic  ;  ses  |>ortraiLs,  scs 
dessins,  sa  biUliotheque."  The  clandestine  Beyle  differs  only  from 
the  published  study  in  including  some  very  gross  passages  about 
Cod,  Christj  Saint  John,  Napoleon,  etc.  At  the  time  when  c^-ery- 
body  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  forbidden  fruit,  one 
of  her  adorers  managed  to  procure  a  copy  for  Rachel,  who  was 
n.iiurally  as  curious  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  rest  of  the  world. 
After  devouring  the  pages  eagerly,  she  said  :  "N*est-ce  que  cela? 
Voltaire  en  a  dit  bicn  d'autrcs.  J'ofTre  le  livre  centre  un  sac  dc 
marrons  glac«fs."  If  any  bibliomaniac  had  accepted  the  offer,  he 
^vould  not  have  made  a  bad  bargain. 

MtJrim^c  saw  the  July  monarchy  fall  with  pleasure,  but  not  with- 
out regret,  and  the  friends  of  the  fallen  tig^me  .accused  him  of  being 
too  ready  in  his  adhesion  to  the  rigime  which  succeeded.  But 
although  he  had  had  a  lucrative  and  agreeable  post  during  the  July 
monarchy,  he  had  become  attached  neither  to  the  principles  of  the 
parliamentary  government  nor  to  the  family  of  the  princes  who  were 
its  representatives.  The  eoup  tfi/ai,  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  unexpected  marriage  of  the  Emperor,  were  destined  to  aflcct 
M(:rim^'s  life  %ery  considerably. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Spain  M^rimt'c  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Empress's  mother  by  the  Comte  de  Montijo,  whom  he 
had  chanced  to  meet  in  a  diligence.  During  the  frequent  visits  that 
the  Comtesse  Montijo  made  to  Paris,  it  was  M^rim^ewhowas  alwa>-s 
charged  with  amusing  la  pftUt  Ettghtif,  as  she  was  then  called,  while 
her  mother  was  seeing  the  curiosities  or  celebrities  of  the  town. 
Later  it  was  MMmfe  who  introduced  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
into  the  little  lettered,  artistic,  and  elegant  colony  of  Passy.  Mtfri- 
m^'s  relations  with  the  Montijo  faintly  were  indeed  of  such  long 
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standing,  that,  when  the  marriage  of  the  Comtcsse  de  TtHu  was 
settled,  it  was  he  who  u-ns  charged  with  furnishing  the  necessiary  infor- 
mation fur  drawing  U|)  the  contract,  ([is  nomination  as  senator  was^ 
tlterefore,  very  oaturaliy  one  of  the  first  favours  that  the  Empress  asked 
of  her  husband.  Mcrtmtfc  was  a  man  of  letters  and  an  entire  stranger 
to  politics.  'I'lie  society  in  which  he  habitually  lived  v\-as  one  in  which 
politicai  passion  rose  very  high,  and  his  nomination  was  almost  con- 
sidered a  scandal.  It  may  be  recorded  to  his  honour  that,  with  a 
scrupulousness  ihvn  mre,  Mifrim^c  refused  to  cumulate  the  office  of 
senator  with  the  futiaions  of  inspector  of  historical  monuments,  and 
that  he  resigned  the  lattci  post  It  is  universally  admitted  that  he 
was  vcr>-  delicate  in  money  matters,  and  M.  d'Haussonville  relates 
tlial  when  the  Emperor  asked  him  to  collect  some  materials  for  the 
"  Vic  de  C^sar,"  and  intimated  that  he  should  be  rewaidcd  for  his 
puins:  "Sire,"  he  replied,  "j'ai  Ics  llvres  n<!cc5saircs,  ct  jc  calcule 
qu'avec  trois  mains  de  papier,  vingt-cinq  plumes  d'oie  et  unebou- 
teillc  d'encre  de  ta  petite  xetxn,  jc  pourvoirai  aux  autrcs  frais.  Jc  prie 
voire  Majest^  de  me  pcrmettre  de  Lui  faire  ce  cadeau." 

The  "Lettres  i^  une  autre  Inconnue"  show  Mdrim^c  in  his  new 
rfle  of  a  courtier  both  at  I'aris  and  elsewhere.  He  complains  fre- 
quently enough  of  the  long  dinners,  of  the  formalities,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  wearing  knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stockings,  the  da-ss  de 
rigueur  of  the  court,  hut  he  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  intellectual 
royalty  which  he  exercised  at  Compibgne  and  Fonlaincblcau.  Those 
famous  invitations  to  spend  a  week  at  Compibgne  must  have  troubled 
the  peace  of  mind  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  found  themselves  bound 
to  accepL  It  was  by  means  of  them,  however,  that  the  Empress 
exercised  a  very  strong  personal  action  on  the  society  of  the  day. 
The  composition  of  the  lists  was  a  very  serious  affair  ;  each  minister 
had  to  furnish  the  names  of  the  distinguished  personages  attached  10 
his  dcpiirlment.  These  lists  were  all  sent  in  to  the  Cabinet  of  the 
(>rand  Chamberlain,  then  studied,  co-ordinated,  and  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  Empress,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  together 
successively  the  cclcbnted  nrprc*cnl.i lives  of  every  art  and  c^xr)' 
career.  Most  of  the  lists  from  1853  to  1869  have  been  preserved, 
and  there  is  no  man  at  all  distinguished  in  art,  science,  or  literature 
whose  name  does  not  figure  in  them.  The  guests  were  always 
kindly  and  courteously  received,  and  the  Km|)eror  and  Finprcss  were 
careful  to  enter  into  personal  communication  with  each  one.  I1ie 
Empress  especially  devoted  herself  to  llie  literary  men  ;  it  was  her 
desire  to  have  a  literary  court,  for  she  was  acute  enough  to  see  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  win  over  the  heit^\\a.t^  xitiu^Wi  cA 
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France.  It  was  in  these  days  that  Edmond  About  wrore  verses  to 
charm  his  (mperi.il  mistres'i,  anri  Ponsard  penned  his  dramaiic  scenes. 
It  was  in  these  spheres  ihal  Mi-rimte  ext-rcisetl  a  supremacy  siich  as 
was  calculated  to  flatter  any  man's  vanity.  The  Kmpress,  too,  had 
for  hira  an  affection  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  if  he 
has  sometimes  spoken  inxiverently  enough  of  the  Emperor,  under 
■"■hose  roof  he  was,  he  never  at  least  forgot  himself  as  regards  the 
Kmpress,  either  in  his  conversation  or  in  his  correspondence. 

Soou  after  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  M<*rimec  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  daughter-in-law  of  WiUiam  Nassau  Senior. 
The  letters  llrnt  he  addressed  to  this  lady  liave  recently  been  published 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Momiei  by  M.  d'Haussonville.  T!ie  first  is 
dated  Vienna,  September  j6,  1854.  He  relates  in  it  some  of  his 
experiences  in  Hungary  and  on  the  I>anube,  and  promises  to  read 
Mrs.  Gasketl's  "Ruth,"  "  My  great  objection,"  he  writes,  "is  the 
name  of  ihc  novel,  and  the  fear  lest  it  should  leave  me  melancholy. 
I  am  melancholy  so  often,  that  I  do  not  care  to  seek  new  occasions 
for  having  the  blue  devils.  Still,  I  will  read  *  Ruth,'  and  in  order  to 
divert  myself  after  having  read  ii,  f  shall  think  of  the  agreeable 
moments  that  I  passed  at  Kensington." 

Before  making  any  further  extracts  from  these  interesting  letters, 
let  me  remind  the  reader  that  .M«5rim(5e  wa»  perfectly  acquainted  with 
English  liicrature,  and  that  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  society  in 
Ix>ndon  as  he  was  in  P-iris.  Whenever  a  celebrity  from  KngUnd  or 
from  America  visited  Paris,  Mcrimtfc  was  his  guide.  During  the  six 
months  that  Fenimore  Coo]'(er  stayed  in  Paris,  Mt'rim^e  went  to  sec 
him  almost  every  niglu  in  his  eniresvl  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  to  talk 
about  liternlure.  And  when  Cooper  manifested  a  desire  to  see  what 
a  constitutional  king  was  like,  M^rim^e  obtained  far  him  a  private 
audience  of  Louis  Philippe.  Charles  Ditkcns,  too,  had  Mtftimfe 
for  cicerone.  On  reluming  to  London,  lionever,  Dickens  told  some 
two  or  three  hundred  people  that  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
Merimtfe  a  friend  was  friendship.  "  He  keeps  all  the  friendship  that 
he  has  for  himself,"  said  Dickens. 

To  return  to  our  extracts.  In  another  letter,  dated  March  5, 
1855,  he  makes  some  very  unconventional  remarks  about  marriage. 
*'  In  England,"  he  sa)-s,  "  the  slavery  of  women  seems  to  me  to  be 
worse  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  I  believe  thai  tlie  women  rarely  have 
amantf,  because  they  arc  afraid  of  losing  caste,  but  the  devil  loses 
nothing  by  it  I'hey  are  very  unhappy;  the)-  have  temptations,  and 
do  not  succumb,  and  die  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  had  been  better 
to  succumb  or  to  resist.     Observe  that  a  soldier  who  behaves  well 
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UDder  6rc  is  maUc  a  corporal,  but  tliere  Is  no  recompense  for  virtuous 
women»  for  people  do  not  admit  that  they  can  be  oihcrH-ise.  You 
speak  to  roc  of  children,  madame,  and  you  say  that  they  are  a  very 
great  happiness.  I  am  too  old  tu  maiiy,  but  1  should  like  to  find  a 
little  girl  all  ready  to  bring  up.  1  have  often  thought  of  buying  a 
child  of  a  gipsy,  because,  if  my  education  turned  out  badty,  I  -jhould 
uot  probably  have  rcitdciud  iiiuru  unliappy  the  little  creature  itiai  I 
should  have  adopted.  What  do  you  think,  about  it  ?  and  bow  am  I 
to  procure  a  little  gitl?  The  trouble  is,  that  the  gipsies  aie  too 
brown,  and  they  have  Iiair  like  a  horse's  mane.  Why  have  you  not 
a  golden-haired  little  girl  to  give  me?"  In  the  postscript  to  this 
letter,  where  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rtial  heart  of  the  man, 
M(!rimee  says  laconically  :  "Mon  chat  noir  est  mort,  ct  je  n'ai  plus 
une  bete  pour  me  tenir  compagoie."  Meiim^e  was  very  fond  oi 
these  aristocratic  and  elegant  aiiimals,  which  prove,  as  he  said  to  M. 
Champfleury,  "  leur  susccptibilitif  par  Icur  ijolitesse."  His  pencil 
was  often  exercised  in  rendering  sometimes  their  grotesque  and 
sometimes  tlieir  fierce  altitudes.  Some  of  his  sketches  have  been 
reproduced  in  AL  'I'ouroeux's  book,  mentioned  above,  and  a  copy 
made  by  M^rimee  from  an  Egyptian  painting  of  the  eighteenth 
d)*na5ly  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  a  cat  eating  birds, 
figures  in  M.  Champfleury's  curious  book  on  cats. 

A  few  days  later  M6imce  ift-rttcs  to  say  Uiat  he  lias  not  only  read 
"  Ruth,"  but  has  seen  the  autlior.  The  only  conclusioa  he  draws 
from  the  novel  is  that  it  is  very  impriident  to  have  children  when  one 
is  not  rich  enough  to  rear  tliem.  "  In  your  English  society,"  he  says, 
"and  it  must  be  admitted  in  almost  all  societies,  misfortune  is  a 
situation  out  of  which  one  could  easily  escape  with  money,  only  one 
has  no  money."  In  the  same  letter  he  returns  to  the  subject  of 
loneliness  :  "  Je  suis  tristc  commc  un  bonnet  dc  nuit  ec  horriblement 
enmiye.  I*  mondc  m'-issomme  ct  je  ne  sais  que  dcvcnir.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  a  friend  in  thewcrid.  I  have  lost  all  those  that  I 
loved  ;  they  are  either  tlead  or  they  have  cimngcd.  If  I  could.  I 
would  adopt  a  little  girl ;  bul  tliis  world,  and  especially  this  country, 
is  so  utKcrtJun,  that  I  do  not  care  lo  give  myself  that  luxury*.  .  .  ,• 

JoiK  8.  iSs5,  he  writes  :  "  Je  suis  tria-matadc,  et  je  crols  que  )e 
vais  bicntiit  privcr  Ic  soteJl  dc  ma  prt'scncc.  Kn  outre,  j'ai  Ics  Hue 
dtvUi  en  {>etm».t\cnci:,ti  man  itfii'^Ms  net Mtf,  ner  t(vman  neM/r.  .  .  . 
KouA  avons  id  unc  Mme.  Rtstori,  qui  (ait  fureur  dans  une  diitestaklc 
trag^died'Alfieri  .  .  .  l.'actrice  me  plah  aascr,  tnaia  la  pifcce  me  parall 
biczi  cmiuyeusc,  quoiquc  immorale." 

The  followiny  crilici«n  of  Miilais  occur*  in  ^t  ^amtVvttx  •.  "^^^ 
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voudrats  bien  voir  le  tableau  de  Millats  dont  vous  tne  pailez.  II  y 
en  a  qucliiucs-uns  de  lui  \  ['exposition  qui  ne  manquent  pas  d'un 
certain  je  ne  wis  quoL  Mais  il  travaille,  ce  me  semble,  avec  des 
pinceaux  microscopiqucs,  tt  il  fait  tout,  principal  et  acccssoires,  dc  la 
mfme  manifere.  11  y  a  de  hii,  si  je  nc  me  trompe,  unc  '  Oph^ie '  eo 
train  dc  sc  noyer,  qui  in 'a  laissrf  unc  impression  assez  forte.  Ccst  one 
figure  dont  on  n'aime  pas  s'cn  souvenir  quand  on  ra  s'endorrair  et 
qu'on  a  ifteint  sa  lumibrc." 

July  JO,  1S55,  lie  writes  :  "  It  is  easy  to  say,  Write  something 
amusing.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  not  been  proven  to  me  that  I 
have  not  ^Tittcn  too  much  already.  On  the  other  hand,  when  1  did 
write,  I  wrote  with  an  object  If  1  were  to  write,  it  would  be  for 
myself,  and  I  should  bore  myself  still  more  than  I  do  now.  ,  .  , 
I  am  charmed  that  you  believe  me  to  be  a  ^ood-naturfd  man.  I 
believe  that  it  is  true.  I  never  was  wicked,  but  as  I  grow  old  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  doing  evil,  and  it  is  more  difficult  than  people  beheve. 
Iqm  wound  pcaplc  generally  when  thinking  only  to  scratch  tbem 
delicately,  sometimes  when  thinking  to  caress  them.  If  I  had  to 
begin  my  life  over  again,  with  the  experience  that  ]  have  acquired,  I 
should  apply  myself  to  being  a  hypocrite  and  to  flattering  cver)body. 
Now  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  there  is 
something  sad  in  pleasing  people  under  a  mask,  and  in  thinking  that 
by  unmasking  one's  self  one  will  become  odious.  .  .  .*' 

"...  I  do  not  know  Mrs.  •  *  •,  hut,  from  what  you  tell  nie, 
.she  must  be  jealous  of  yoii.     A  woman  who  is  jealous  of  another 

.  always  a  thousand  attentions  for  her,  even  while  speaking  ill  of 
her.  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  a  great  musician,  but  1  can 
hardly  believe  it,  because  you  seem  to  me  to  have  too  much  wit  and 
to  be  too  lazy.  One  must  be  a  little  stupid  to  do  only  one  thing, 
and  in  the  art  excellence  is  only  acquired  by  absolute  dcvotiML 
Then  one  must  work  from  morning  until  night,  never  expose  one's 
self  to  draughts,  and  not  cat  ices  in  summer.  .  .  .  Here  I  am, 
boring  myself  to  death.  I  have  no  longer  a  taste  for  anything,  and  I 
am  injuring  my  eyes  by  reading.  1  often  read  twenty  pages  without 
knowing  what  they  contain.  I  have  the  spleen  :  that  means,  that 
whene\-er  >-ou  shall  put  black  on  your  pretty  rose  paper,  jou  will  be 
doing  a  good  actioit" 

The  next  letter  is  dated  January  1,  1856.  He  begins  with  com- 
plaints  of  his  melancholy  and  his  neuralgia,  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Macaulay,  the  last  volume  of  whose  History  he  had  just 
read.  "  J  do  not  quite  know  what  to  think  of  ii,"  he  says.  "  Have 
you  ever  met  «  perfect  peraon  ?  (assuredly  yes,  when  you  place  your- 
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£eir  before  jrour  mirror.)  But  lliere  are  perfections  (I  do  not  speak 
of  yours)  which  do  not  charm  so  much  as  a  mixture  of  good  and  of  bad. 
I  find  in  Macaulay  too  mucli  of  this  perfection.  I)o  you  understand 
me  }  It  sccmR  to  mc  that  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  thought  out  by 
his  reader." 

In  the  next  letter,  dated  Fcbmary  16,  1856,  wc  cull  the  following 
personal  detail :  "  Have  you  not  been  told  that  it  would  be  a  very 
grave  thinp  lo  lodge  in  ray  house  when  I  was  four  hundred  leagues 
away  from  Paris  ?  ^Vhence  comes  it  Uiat  I  have  obtained  ihis 
enviable  reputation  ?  llccausc,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  not  a 
hypocrite,  and  I  did  not  trouble  rayacif  about  'what  will  people  say?' 
People  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  whom  I  should  have  perhaps 
been  very  pleased  to  know,  will  never  see  roe  because  they  regard  mc 
as  an  immoml  being.  If  I  could  recommence  my  life  with  the 
experience  that  I  have  (unfortunately),  I  should  conduct  myself  in  a 
different  manner.  I  belie^•e  that  I  should  be  none  the  worse  for  it, 
and  that  I  should  he  happier." 

In  another  letter  he  asks  for  the  address  of  Milhus,  and  begs 
Mrs.  Senior  to  get  him  an  invitation  to  visit  his  studio.  "What  I 
saw  of  his  work  at  the  Kxhibllion  has  given  me  a  great  desire  to  know 
him.  1  think  that  if  1  were  .1  tyrant,  .ind  he  my  subject,  1  would 
oblige  him  to  execute  some  {pictures  according  to  my  orders  and 
advice.  I  aiu  convinced  thai,  with  the  remarkable  talent  for  imilatiott 
that  he  jwsscsscs, he  would  do  ten  times  better  th-in  he  docs  if  some' 
orvc  chose  his  models  for  him. 

In  a  letter  dated  Paris,  April  10,  1857,  he  writes :  "  You  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  Mrs.  Cjaskelt  ?  She  must  have  been  vety  pretty,  and 
her  daughter  gives  an  idea  of  what  she  was.  I  find  the  same  defect 
in  both  of  them :  it  is  a  tearful  air  (»/i  air  pintrair).  It  is  not 
melancholy,  but  the  expression  of  someone  who  has  broken  a  Sevres 
porcelain.  She  took  tea  at  my  rooms  the  other  day  with  Mmc.  Mohl,. 
and  she  did  not  say  three  words.  I  had  the  blue  devils,  and  probably 
we  separated  asses/tirieux.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  the  idea 
that  I  was  a  mocker.  I  am  always  the  last  to  discover  the  alisurdities 
of  people,  but  I  have  the  misfurttinc  of  having  a  crowd  of  prejudices 
about  looks,  dress,  etc  ;  .  .  and  I  could  live  fifty  years  with  any  one 
who  kid  a  nose  contrary  to  my  principles,  without  saying  a  word 
to  him.  This  disposition  has  m.ide  me  some  enemies.  I  have 
made  other  enemies  by  being  too  frank.  And  then  I  am 
glad  to  icll  you  one  thing  :  that  it  is  im|>ossible  to 
have  a  friend  of  one's  own  sex,  and  very  difficult  to  have  one 
of  the  other  sex,  because  the  devil  will  have  a.  ^t\^c\  x'cv  'ftNfe  v* 
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Still,  I  have  had  iwo  friends,  ((TWiVr),  I  thinlt,  One  died  ten  years 
ago.  The  other  lives  in  Spain.  These  impossibilities  and  ihese 
difficulties  make  me  wish  to  have  a  little  girl,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  after  a  few  years  the  litilc  monster  woiild  fall  in  love  and  leave 
me  in  the  lurch.  You  are  not  peihaps  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  to  vmdersland  unaided  why  one 
cannot  have  a  friend  of  one's  own  sex.  The  reason  Is,  madame, 
tliat  wc  are  alt  puffed  up  with  vanity,  and  that  we  want  iilways  to 
appear  manly.  Now,  from  time  to  time  onr  souls  become  extraor- 
dinarily mean.  If  we  admit  (he  fact  before  a  man,  wc  should  perhaps 
l)C  obliged  de  nous  mtper  fa  gorge  ai-ec  lui,  for  fear  lest  he  should 
despise  us,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  for  fear  lest  we  should  believe 
that  he  despised  us.  With  a  woman  it  is  dificrenL  We  beliwe  you 
to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  ours,  and  we  are  not  so  much  ashamed 
of  our  basenesses  before  you;  firstly,  because  it  is  almost  always  on 
your  account  that  we  are  base;  and,  secondly,  because  we  know  that 
you  arc  weak,  and  in  avowing  our  weaknesses  we  seem  lo  approach  you 
more  intimately.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that,  if  I  were  a  worruui, 
i  would  not  let  a  man  so  much  as  kiss  the  nail  of  my  Htilc  finger." 

M<5rimde's  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Senior  was  interrupted  for  some 
years.  In  1862  came  two  letters,  one  of  which  contains  a  judgment 
of  Mme.  R^camicr  which  few  people  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  lo 
accept  without  considerable  qualifications.  Englishmen  and  Knglish* 
TTonien  arc  almost  as  familiar  with  Mme.  Rt'camier  as  her  own  com- 
patriots. She  was  the  Madame  Gcoffrin  of  her  day;  her  salon  at  the 
Abbaye-au-Bois  w,i.s  the  centre  to  which  the  literature  and  philosophy 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century  gravitated.  There  was  not  a  man  of 
any  mark  who  did  not  seek  to  enter  this  ctfnacle,  which  viti  hold  as 
important  a  place  in  the  artistic  history  of  France  as  Port  Roj-al  docs 
in  its  religious  history.  It  was  there  tLit  Victor  Hugo  «-as  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  cn/artt  sutlime ;  It  was  there  that  QLitcaubriand  gave 
the  world  a  foretaste  of  his  "  Mt'moircs  d'Outrc-Tombc-"  Great  and 
small  men  met  there.  The  Baron  Gerard  patronised  the  uneasy  and 
misanthropic  Ingres;  the  musicians  of  the  past  elbowed  the  musicians 
of  the  future,  from  the  author  of  the  "  VcsLilc  "  to  the  author  of  the 
"Prophitc."  Stendhal  must  often  have  dreamed  before  Canova's 
bust  that  figured  on  the  chimneypiecc;  the  tonsured  Lamcnnais,  the 
academic  Barante,  .and  the  chivalrous  dc  Vigny  all  passed  through 
that  clurming  saloon.  There  was  always  a  kind  and  almost  maternal 
welcome  at  the  Abbayc  for  the  young  Muses.  The  literary  cOlcric 
that  Madame  Rifcamier  formed  Uicrc  was  as  powerful  ax  the 
University  or  tlic  Jiffue  da  daix  Mcndts.    It  distributed  patents  of 
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glory  and  nominated  academicians,  amongst  otiiers  AmpJire  and  the 
aMihor  of  the  "  Tlit'Sire  de  Clara  Gazul."  Knowing  this,  and  remem- 
bering the  kindness  that  Milrtm<*e  had  always  experienced  at  the  handsJ 
of  'Slrae.  R<5camicr,  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  sjwak  ofl 
ha  as  he  does  in  the  following  letter  : — "Jc  n'ai  connn  Mme. 
Rccamicr  que  lorsqu'elle  avwt  quarante  ana  bien  sonn^s.  II  (Jiait 
lacile  de  voir  qu'clle  avait  elt:  joUe,  mais  jc  ne  ciois  pas  qu'elle  ait 
jamais  pu  priftendre  A  la  beauty.  £lle  avait  la  taille  camfc,  de 
vibins  pieds,  dc  vilaincs  mains;  qtiant  ^  son  cspril,  on  n'a  commence 
k  en  parler  qu'assez  tard,  aprJrs  que  toutes  scs  autrcs  ressources  pour 
plaire  ^taient  dcvcnnes  inutilcs.  Ellc  a  eu  pendant  sa  jcuncsse  une 
asscK  m&hante  rJimtaiion;  dans  son  dge  mflr  et  dans  ba  vteillcsse 
elle  a  pos<*  pour  6tre  une  sainte;  mais  elle  n'a  jamais  ii6  ni  une 
Ninon  de  Lcnclos  ni  une  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Je  crois  qu'cQt 
^tait  absolument  d^poviivue  du  viscfere  nomm^  cceur.  Hie  aimaf 
lous  les  hommages,  cl  (luand  on  aimc  tout  Ic  mondc  on  est  incapable 
d'aimer  un  sent  hommc.  Son  but  a  ^ic  dc  domJner  svir  une  petite 
cour  dc  gens  distinguds.  Elle  n'en  cxigcoit  pas  grand'chosc — une 
grande  a&siduitd  seulemcnt,  et  I'apparcnce  p1ut6t  que  la  rcalild  da 
d^vouenient.  F.ti  rev-anche,  ellc  savait  s'cnnuycr  avcc  une  grSce 
parfaile.  Elle  se  faisait  lire  vingt  fois  les  vers  de  i'un  et  la  prose  de 
I'autre,  et  chaque  fois  c'iftait  des  admirations  sans  bomes.  Jo  ne  sais 
que  par  les  con&dences  de  la  g<5neration  qui  m'a  pnfc^<f  de  quelle 
maniere  ellc  s'y  prenait  pour  rendre  Its  gens  amoiireux.  Quand  ses 
j-cux  n'ont  plus  ixi  assc2  beaux,  ellc  a  commenc<f  j^  fairc  des  frais  dc 
conversation.  Son  proc^dt*  <?tait  si  simple  qn'il  vous  paraltra 
grosstcr;  mais  ce  sont  les  meilleurs.  Rllcvons  disait  &  demi-voix  et 
pour  vous  scul,  que  vous  (:tic2  I'homme  le  plus  extraordinaire  du 
si&cle.  La  maniltc  dc  parler  Aait  calcuk-e.  Les  premiers  mots 
de  chaque  phrase  (ftaicnt  prononc^s  avcc  une  wvacit^  extraordinaire, 
et  semblaicnt  une  sorte  d'avcu  arracht*  par  rcnthousiasmc.  La  fin 
dc  U  phrase  sc  disait  plus  Icntemcnt  ct  avcc  une  sorte  de  pudcur, 
qui  faisait  encore  plus  d'cffet  sur  les  vanit<:s  les  plus  blisifos.  II  est 
juste  dcdircqn'cn  chcrchani  i  gagncr  Ic  mondc,  elle  n'a  jamais  cu 
en  vue  son  bt<^r£t;  du  muins  elle  nc  iKusait  iju'^  mettre  un  lion  de 
plus  dans  sa  menagerie.  £Ue  ne  cheichait  ni  Targcnt  ni  une 
position  autre  qiic  celle  qu'cllc  occupait.  Avoir  un  salon,  n'ttre 
I  Jamais  seule,  ftrc  rtrsigntfc  sur  tout  ct  sur  tous,  elle  n'a  jamais  prt- 

H      tcndu  ^  autre  chose.     Bonne  femme  au  fond  ct  n'ayant  jamais  fait  de 
H      mal  "h.  pcrsonne  volontairrmcni." 

H  What  M^iimtfe  cannot  understand  is  that  she  should  have.  co(^- 

H^    demned  herself  to  the  mortal  ennui  of  reccvvmit  victi  &wj  'w.\tf«.\&t 
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a  certain  number  of  people,  some  mediocre  and  others  fatiguing  with 
their  pretensions,  their  pride,  and  iheir  vanity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
especially,  he  snys,  in  his  later  years  had  become  insupportable.  She 
laboured  to  amuse  him,  which  was  impossible,  and,  of  course,  without 
the  slightest  success. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  sahm  is  very  characicristic  of  the 
writer:  "In  order  well  to  understand  Mme.  R<*camler,"  says 
Mf^rimcc,  "you  must  be  acrpiainted  with  the  idleness  of  Paris,  lepeu 
iToriginalifi  de  earacthe  et  iFtsfrit  de  la  bonne  comfagnit.  You  find  in 
a  salon  a  certain  number  of  ready-made  opinions  and  ideas,  which 
you  take  and  spread  elsewhere.  It  is  an  arsenal,  where  one  goes  to 
obtain  munitions  for  making  a  noise.  Hence  the  glory  for  a  womaa 
to  liave  the  grand  arsenal  which  furnishes  all  the  others ;  but  you  roust 
give  yourself  an  cxtraordinar)'  amount  of  trouble.  You  must  attract, 
and  retain  people  of  intellect.  You  must  make  their  Intellect  accept- 
able to  those  who  have  only  titles  and  money.  You  must  cajole 
everj-body;  and,  above  all,  be  able  to  bore  yourself,  to  lie  incessantly, 
never  to  have  too  much  wit  yourself,  and,  finally,  not  to  be  mutant,  in 
order  not  to  have  a  single  enemy  j  an  enemy  Is  always  dangerous." 

However  mucii  one  may  have  been  conciliated  by  the  good  points 
that  Mi^rimi^e  shows  in  some  of  the  other  letters  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  after  such 
a  voluntarily  malicious,  ungrateful,  and  cynical  letter  as  that  on 
Mme.  Rt^cajnier. 

The  last  letter  of  MA-imt^c  to  his  amiable  friend,  whom  he  was  W 
sec  no  more,  is  dated  March  1867.  Old,  sick,  and  suffering  from 
nervous  asthma,  he  regrets  tliat  he  is  forbidden  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  to  sec  his  old  fnend  Mme.  Mohl,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Orientalist,  who  lived  almost  next  door  to  him.  "Jc  n'ai  plus  dc 
poumons,"  he  writes. 

Mi^rini^e  spent  the  winters  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at 
Cannes,  struggling  bravely  against  a  malady  of  the  lungs.  He  might 
have  lived  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  events  of  1S70, 
The  signing  of  the  peace,  when  the  whole  nation  was  in  arms,  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  him.  On  September  13,  1870,  he  writes  :  "  I  have 
sought  all  my  life  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world  before  being  a  Frenchman,  but  all  these  philosophic  mantles 
are  no  good.  I  bleed  tcKlay  from  the  wounds  of  those  imUeilts  dt 
fmtifais,  I  «-ecp  for  their  humiliations,  and,  however  ungrateful  and 
absurd  they  may  be,  1  love  them  still." 

A  few  d3)'s  aftcnmrds  he  died  peacefully,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Anglican  cemetery  at  Cannes,  where    his  remains  now   lie.      A 
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Protestant  pastorread  the  bmial-service  over  the  body,  at  the  wish  of 
the  humble  friends  who  were  with  him  in  his  last  hours.  The  philo- 
sophic mantles  of  which  he  speaks  perhaps  give  us  the  key  to  his  whole 
life.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  a  sure  friend,  and  a  patriot  to  boot,  but 
it  was  his  great  delight  to  be  taken  for  a  bad  man,  a  treacherous  friend, 
and  a  disdainful  cosmopolitan.  The  pleasure  lay  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  world  being  mistaken.  It  was  at  best  but  a  vain  pleasure 
and  a  tortuous  way  of  attaining  it,  but  it  may  be  that  it  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  his  strange  nature.  A  careful  reading  of  the  Leitres  A  une 
Inconnue,  and  of  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Senior,  almost  leads  one  to  think 
that  M^rim^e,  perhaps  entirely  by  his  own  fault,  was  one  of  those  men 
towards  whom  the  world  has  been  too  severe,  both  while  he  was 
living  and  since  he  has  been  dead. 

T.  E.  CHILD. 
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IT  will  be  remembered  by  many  who  aiicnd  ihe  Royal  Institution 
lectures  that  tiwirly  ten  years  ago  Professor  lliixlcy,  wheat)] 
speaking  of  the  Hipparlon,  or  ihrce-toed  liorsc  of  aniifiuity,  expiesaec 
his  belief  that  other  and  older  members  of  the  ccjuine  family  wo 
one  day  be  diiicovered.  His  hopes  have  been  abundantly  fulfilled; 
Prof.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  U.S.,  having  discovered  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  several  ancestors  of  the  horse,  ivhich  he  is  able  to  arrange 
into  a  scries,  almost  complete,  from  a  fivc-tocd  form  to  the  present 
one-toed  animals,  for  such  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebri,  and  the 
quagga  must  be  regarded.  I  mny  remark,  however,  that  occasionally, 
OS  might  be  cxpectei)  from  what  is  known  about  "  reversion,"  horses 
of  the  present  time  have  supplementary  digits.  Prof.  Marsh  has, 
indeed,  examined  a  number  of  ^uch  <:2ses.  The  commoucst  ca^  iit 
that  in  which  an  extra  small  toe  is  present  on  the  inside  either  of  the 
front  feet  or  of  all  four  feet,  but  Prof.  Marsh  mentions  a  case  in 
which  a  cott  had  three  toes  on  one  fore-foot  and  a  small  extra 
digit  on  each  hind  foot  Let  me  revert,  however,  to  the  ancestral 
equine  forms.  The  oldest  known  member  of  the  family  is  called  by 
Prof.  Marsh  the  Eohippus,  that  is,  the  horse  of  the  Eocene  era.  It 
had  four  nell-developed  toes  and  the  rudiment  of  another  on  each 
fore  foot,  and  three  toes  on  the  hind  fceL  Unless  our  human  an- 
cestors of  that  era  weru  very  pigmies,  they  could  nut  have  made 
mucli  use  of  the  £ohippu»  for  riding  purposes,  seeing  that  it  was  no 
larger  than  a  fox.  The  Eoliippus  belonged  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eocene  era.  Later  in  the  same  era  appeared  the  Orohippus,  no 
larger  than  its  predecessor,  but  with  only  four  toes  in  front  and  three 
behind.  latest  in  the  Kocene  era  appeared  an  allied  genus,  rc- 
tembling  the  Orohii>pus  in  fonn,  but  differing  in  its  teeth.  In  (he 
Miocene  era,  which  succeeded  the  Eocene,  the  Mesohippus  appeared, 
and  somewhat  later  the  Miohippus.  The  former  was  about  as  large 
as  a  sheep,  lud  three  fully- developed  toes  and  tlie  splint  of  another 
on  each  fore-foot,  and  three  toes  behind.  In  the  latter,  the  rudi- 
mentary splint  was  reduced  to  the  merest  remnant.  In  the  next  era 
the  Pliocene— a  ihrce-tocd  horse,  as  1ar;ge  as  the  ass— appeared. 
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Lalec  in  the  same  era  appeared  the  Pliohippus,  smaller  than  the 
^jrcseoi  horse,  but  in  other  respects  closely  akin  to  it,  and  having  but 
one  toe  on  each  foot.  Above  this,  or,  in  other  words,  later  than  this, 
u'c  End  the  remains  of  an  animal  of  the  equine  race  as  large  as  the 
present  horse.  Thus  the  descent  of  the  horse  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely traced  from  a  small  fivc-locd  animal  to  the  present  large 
single- toed  representatives  of  the  vtjuine  family. 


THERE  lie  before  me  two  Annual  Reports  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  imporunt  of  the  London  Clubs.  The  I'mer^al  be- 
tween them  is  thirteen  years — or  more  than  half  a  generation — and  a 
comparison  between  them  would,  it  might  be  imagined  exhibit 
with  some  significance  the  changes  that  have  taken  platx-  during  that 
period  in  tlie  cost  of  living,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the  habits  of 
soda!  life.  As  the  expenditure  per  annum  for  1878  is  considerably 
more  than  ;£"3o,ooo,  the  data  for  founding  such  a  comparison  U 
certainly  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis ;  while  the  details  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  respect  of  particularity.  The  number  of  members  is 
of  course  m  each  case  iflentical,  as  also  are  the  terms  of  subscription, 
so  that  the  parallel  should  be  pretty  complete: 

All  housewives  will  doubtless  say,  "You  will  find  the  cost  of 
provisions  very  different,"  and  so  we  do ;  but  the  advantage,  strange 
to  %iy,  is  on  the  side  of  the  modems,  and  that  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  j^j.ooo.  In  round  numbers,  indeed,  they  cost  nearly  a  third 
less  last  year  than  they  did  in  1865.  How  much  of  this  may  be  due 
to  the  faciUties  of  transit,  or  to  Uie  failiu'c  of  the  members'  appetites, 
wc  cannot  say,  but  there  ate  the  figures,  and  they  certainly  strike 
one  with  some  surprise.  In  servants'  wages,  again,  one  would  have 
expected  to  see  a  large  increase,  yet  the  increased  expenditure  last 
year  for  this  item  as  compared  with  that  for  1865  is  less  than  ten 
])er  cent.  The  cost  of  gas  (as,  indeed,  might  be  foreseen)  was 
considerably  more  of  old  than  at  present,  and  also  of  oil  and  of  wax 
candles,  notwithstanding  that  quite  as  much  of  these  latter  items  i.s 
used  in  the  Club  as  formerly.  The  newspaper  bill  for  1865  is  also 
hca«cr — not,  of  course,  that  nearly  so  many  were  taken  in  as  last 
year,  but  from  their  comparative  dcamcss.  The  cost  of  coals  was 
thirty  per  cent,  higher  at  the  earlier  date ;  while  the  item  for  ice 
in  1865  was  much  larger  than  for  1878,  nDtwith5t.inding  ih.it  the 
coiuumpiion  has  so  gready  inacased,  and  that  what  was  then  more 
or  less  of  a  luxury  is  now  a  necessary,  and  is  used  by  many  with 
every  meal.  Without  going  into  the  articles  ot  ^wA,  >r\\\Oix  cS. 
course  arc  not  given  in  tlicse  reports,  such  a.s  o-js^^^^^cfi  f»ji\wj«.,^'^ 


is  indeed  impossible  to  say  what  is  dearer  "Now"  than  "Then"; 
on  the  whotc,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  everything  is  cheaper. 

In  the  items  of  Income,  suine  curious  facts  disclose  ihcmselves. 
The  amount  received  Trom  members  for  wine  (drunk,  of  course,  on 
the  premises)  half  a  generation  ago  is  double  what  it  was  last  year  ; 
the  figures  being  in  round  numbers  j^6,ooo  against  ^^3,000,  a 
fact  which  should  cheer  the  heart  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  should  open  the  eyes  of  iliose  foolish  people 
who  associate  tobacco  with  drink,  is  that,  while  the  consumption 
of  ^vine  has  so  immensely  decreased,  that  of  cigars  has  increased  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  The  fact  is  that,  though  a  wine-bibber 
may  smoke,  no  habitual  smoker  is  a  wine- bibber. 

The  .inaount  now  received  for  cards  is  do  less  than  three  times 
what  it  was  iti  the  caiiicr  j'car,  which,  since  only  whist  is  played, 
shows  how  greatly  more  popul-u  that  game  has  become,  especially 
since  cards  arc  clieai)cr,  and  there  are  in  these  days  so  many  whist 
clubs  which  naturally  tend  to  draw  away  members  from  the  card- 
room  of  the  ordinary  club.  The  amounts  received  from  billiards  in 
the  two  years  are  absolutely  identicil;  but  from  this  it  Is  difficult 
to  draw  :iny  deduction,  the  number  of  billiard-rooms  icmaining  of 
necessity  the  satne,  even  if  the  taste  for  that  amusement  may  have 
increased. 

Among  tike  miscellaneous  items  of  Expenditure,  what  strikes 
an  outsider— 01  one  familiar  with  commercial  life,  where  steel  pens 
only  are  In  use— as  enormous  is  that  for  "quill  pens  and  remaking 
old  ones,"  which  stands  ai  ^^50  !  If  geese  arc  no  dearer,  why 
should  goose  quills  be?  There  is  no  such  item  at  all  in  the  earlier 
report,  though  we  conclndc  <\\\\\\  pens  must  have  been  much  more 
in  fashion.  \\'hat  is  very  satisfactory,  however,  is  that  whereas  in  1865 
the  charge  for  tooth-picks  was  £i  2,  it  is  now  but  half  that  sum  ;  this 
surely  must  be  a  proof  that  the  science  of  dentistry  is  improving, 
unless  one  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  so  deteriorated  that  the  members 
of  the  club  have  only  half  as  many  teeth  as  they  had  formerly. 
Another  little  item  is  significant  of  a  decaying  taste;  the  expen- 
diture for  snuff  last  year  was  only  about  ^^4 ;  in  1865  it  was  ^^lo, 
and  in  a  report  printed  ten  years  cirlier  (»vhen  the  number  of  members 
loo  was  less)  wc  arc  informed  l!ut  it  is  to  be  found  set  down  at 
/^^i.  The  chief  interest,  however— and  the  only  public  onc»  of 
course,  that  belongs  to  the  matter— is  that  the  examination  of  these 
rci>oris  tends  to  show  that  the  outcry  heard  on  all  sides  about 
the  cnormcms  increase  in  ilic  price  of  food  during  the  last  decade  is 
unfounded. 
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FOR  the  first  lime  a  club  lias  been  established  at  St.  John's  Gale, 
Clerkcnwcll,  named  in  honour  of  Edward  Cave,  the  founder 
and  first  editor  of  this  Magazloe.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  &nd  that 
the  memory  of  that  enterprising  publisher  has  been  revived — 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  W,  J.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
John  Jeremiah.  The  inaugxiral  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  December  17,  iSyg. 

ILL  customs  die  hard,  and  the  Vendetta  appears  not  yet  to  be  extin- 
guished  in  Cor&ica.  Particulars  received  of  recent  proceedings 
at  San  Gavino  di  Carbini,  a  town  sufficiently  obscure  to  have  escaped 
all  mention  in  the  excellent  guide-books  of  Adolphc  Joanne,  show 
how,  after  a  feud  of  twelve  months'  standing,  in  tlie  course  of  which 
several  lives  have  been  taken,  two  families,  respectively  named  Pietri 
and  Nicolt,  have  been  induced  or  com|}clIed  to  sign  a  treaty.  The 
story,  which  is  narrated  at  length,  bears  so  mudi  resembbnce  to  a 
famous  incident  in  Lea  Frbrcs  Corses,  the  names  of  the  peasants  are 
so  commonplace,  and  the  scene  of  the  proceedings  is  so  obscure,  that  a 
little  hesitation  before  accepting  it  is  pardonable.  Ncwsp.iper  editors 
have  been  gulled  before  now,  cruel  as  it  may  be  to  remind  thera  of 
it.    Still,  llie  mW,  primii /acie,  is  possible  enough. 

ML'CH  interesting  information  can  be  gathered  from  a  play- 
bill. Kcw  of  us  dream  of  keeping  play-bills  until  it  is  too 
bite  in  life  ;  yet  collections  acquire  real  value.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  many  ihtratrical  treasures,  possesses  a  playbill  of  the  Haymarket 
'I'hcatrc  for  the  first  night  that  building  was  lighted  with  gas.  An 
announcement  of  the  change  is  of  course  there  made  to  the  ]>auons 
jof  the  house.  That  is  not,  however,  the  most  curious  feature  in  tlie 
!>ill.  In  the  list  of  sujiemumcmrics  appears  the  name  of  ^[acready. 
iThc  explanation  is  this  :  M.icrcady's  pride  had  ofTendcd  his  manager, 
and  this  gentleman  had  determined  upon  vengeance.  He  sought, 
accordingly,  through  Ixindon,  until  he  found  a  man  of  the  name  of 
lacrcady,  in  the  piTson  of  a  shoemaker,  as  1  am  told.  This  man  he 
engaged,  and  the  visitors  to  the  theatre,  aAcr  reading  a  list  of  llie 
^■neral  ca.<(t,  were  suq^riscd  to  fmd  beneath  it,  Olhccrs,  Visitors,  etc. 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Macready, 


THK  Nao  Y&rk  Times  indulges  almost  daily  in  a  "  comic  science  " 
article,  the  object  of  which  \t  not  altogether  obvious,  because, 
although  for  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  such  articles  might  be  found 
amii8ing,yetafleraycaroriwo— and  these  comic  M\\ti%Va.Nti{jsi^*.^mA"^J 
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six  or  seven  years — one  would  suppose  "this  thing"  (as  Aincnoutfl 

say)  would  become  nionoionous.      I  may  give  an  idea  of  the  fun 
by  dcscribirijj    the    purport   of  a  recent  article    relating    to    tl»_ 
great  pyramid.     After  sketching  I'rof.  Tiazxi  Sniytli's  theory,  whi< 
is  described  as  exhibiting  the  pyramid  in  the  tight  of  a  combinedi 
Loomis's  Astronomy,  multiplication  table,  and   complete  scriptural 
concordance,  and  Mr.  Proctor's  theory,  as   involving  the  startling 
conclusion  that  the  sloping  passage  towards  the  nortli  was  intended 
for  the  discovery  of  t!ic  North  Star,  the  WTilcc  in  the  NavYork  lima 
proceeds  to  present  the  incviuUc  comic  theory  :  "The  real  purpose 
for  which  the  grc.il  pyramid  was  built,"'  he  says,  "  bears  not  ihc 
slightest  resemblance  to  Mr.  Proctor's  little  romance,  and  ought  to 
be  plnin  to  every  thoughtful  observer.    The  pyramid  is  surrounded 
by  .soft  sand  of  great  depth,  and  was  originally  partially  cased  with 
polished  stone,  though,  of  course,  a  staircase  existed  at  one  of  its 
comers.     It  was  built  to  supply  the  Egj'ptian  public  with  the  means 
of  sliding  down-hill  in  a  country  where  snow  never  tills.     The 
Egyptian  who  jjoid  tlic  requisite  cntrance-fcc  was  allowed  to  ascend 
the  pyramid  by  the  staircasCj  and  then  to  slide  down  tJie  polished 
granite  side,  plunging  pleasantly  and  harmlessly  into  the  sand  at  the 
foot.    No  sleds  or  other  apparatus  were  needed.     The  Egyptian 
simply  sat  down  on  the  wami  and  comfuriabte  granite,  and  slid  down 
without  any  unpleasant  friction.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  tlie  pyramid,  as 
its  plan  proves,  was  a  combined  icc-housc  and  bccr-ccllar.      The 
iceman  had  i^iniply  to  dump  his  blocks  of  ice  in  the  first  jias&age,  and 
they  slid  downward  into  the  clumber  intended  for  their  reception. 
The  second  chaniber  was  a  vast  beer  reservoir,  kept  cool  by  its  prori- 
mity  to  the  Ice-chamber.    Tubes  led  from  it  to  the  bar,  which  of 
course  existed  outside  of  the  pyramid,  and  tims  ice-cold  beer  was 
supplied  to  the  Egyptian  public  during  the  hottest  weather,  and,  let 
us  hope,  at  i>opular  prices.*'    Surely  the  laughter  which  would  greet 
such  aiicmpls  ai  jocularity  as  these  must  be  of  the  clecmosynai)'  kind 
described  by  Wendell  Holmes.    A  remark  of  llic  captiun  of  "H.M.S. 
Pinafore"  applies,  wiili  very  slight  alteration,  to  this  easy  lasliion  of 
jesting, — 

"  Though  I  un  not  very  dcrcr, 
1  could  jest  like  that  for  ertrr." 

THE  writer  of  these  comic  articles  possesses  more  skill  in  recog- 
nising opportunities  for  humour  than  in  availing  himself  of 
them.  Certain  errors  in  the  pyramid  article  show  that  the  writer  is 
by  no  means  careful  to  give  vraiseniblanK  to  his  jocular  tlieoties  by 
accuracy  in  matters  of  detail.    For  instance,  in  the  article  just  referred 
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to,  Prof.  Piaz;i  Sinyili  figures  as  Mr.  Piozxl  Snijihj  and  the  detail::  of 
Iiis  ihcory  and  >tr.  Procloi's  differ  widely  from  ihc  vicivs  atuibuicd  lo 
these  writers  by  the  New  York  jester — this,  however,  is  presumably  a 
iwrl  of  the  jcsl.  In  another  comic  article  tliis  writer  recently  dis- 
cussed some  altogether  imagin.ir>'  views  of  Mr.  iXirwin's  respecting 
the  reason  why  women  sit  on  the  ground  to  remove  or  put  on  their 
shoes,  while  men  sit  on  a  chair  and  raise  the  font  to  the  hand,  or 
si;a.ml  and  put  the  foot  on  a  stool.  Darwin,  John  S.  Mill,  and 
Huxley  arc  selected  as  the  theorists  for  the  sake  of  pointing  the  joke 
that  **  scientific  persons"  nTitc  most  about  what  they  understand 
least,  for  all  thcscm//  know  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  women  take 
off  thcirshocs,  being  supposed  by  ihc  well-informed  Kcw  York  joker  of  1 
jokes  to  be  unmatricd.  'ilic  selection  is  unfortunate,  especially  as 
no  one  who  had  read  any  of  Darwin's  principal  works  could  ha>"e 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake  respecting  him  as  to  suppose  him  unmarried, 
wliite  the  a^eclion  and  adraimtionof  J.  S.  Mill  for  his  wife  are  among 
the  most  interesting  telaiioos  of  that  philosopher's  life.  Of  course  j 
evcf>'one  knows  that  Prof  Iluxicyis  not  3  bachelor.  Throughout 
the  article,  which  is  supposed  to  relate  to  a  current  controversy,  Mill 
is  spoken  or  in  the  present  tense  ! 

I  EXPERIENCE  alwa)'s  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  recommending 
to  English  iravcllers  a  spot  with  which  they  are  not  already 
familiar.  In  spite  of  the  natural  desire  to  introduce  to  othen>  scenes 
and  objects  of  highest  interest,  one  knows  an^i  drc.ids  the  penalty  of 
turning  into  unfretiuented  districu  the  tide  of  English  visitors. 
Hotels  at  once  double  their  tariff,  incivility  replaces  courtesy,  aj»d 
the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  place  disappear.  Wc  arc  terrible 
vulgarisers.  f  do  not  object  to  any  development  of  means  of  travel 
that  renders  easier  access  to  places  dial, thrive  by  commerce.  I 
accept  accordingly  the  unronundc  notion  of  entering  Venice  by  rail. 
A  railway,  howevei,  up  the  Righi  is  an  abomination.  If  men  cannot 
reach  by  their  own  exertions  the  mountain  summits,  let  them  stop  in 
the  valleys.  Paterfxmilias  may  take  himself  and  his  gout  whcrc^xr 
the  mule  can  can)-  him.  TTic  railway,  howc^'er,  in  the  mountain 
solitudes  is  preposterous,  and  the  man  who  avails  himself  of  it  loses 
all  right  to  be  called  a  traveller.  I  know  that  the  Righi  railway  is 
now  an  otd-esiabtished  institution.  What,  however,  provokes  this 
outcry  is  learning  that  it  Li  now  proposed  to  establish  a  similar  line 
to  the  top  of  Vesuvius.  A  wooden  i)lftifonn  is  lo  be  placed  upon 
the  lava,  and  to  this  the  rails  are  to  be  affixed,  and  the  trair«  wUl  ^Ixtsi' 
be  drawn  up  by  means  of  sunlionary  engVnes.    ■^Q'«^i>\wt.Ss.wi«»;^i 
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advantage  to  nny  except  a  scienti^c  nun  in  going  lo  the  top  of 
Vesuvius,  and  it  is  neither  wise  nor  expedient  that  English  and 
American  tuurists  should  be  conveyed  in  lliousand:>  lo  the  top  of 
Uie  crater.  The  only  suggestion  I  would  add  is,  that  the  line  be 
continued  down  the  inHidc  of  the  crater,  so  as  to  furnish  any  new 
Empedoclcs  with  opportiniitics  for  performing  in  comfort  a  jouniey 
for  which  no  return  tickets  arc  issued. 
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|0  my  readers  know  what  "an experienced  locum'*  means?  If 
not,  it  shows  they  do  not  re,id  the  advcrtistmcnts  in  the 
"  Lancet"  The  word  is  the  medical  alibreviation  for  lotttm  ienens  ;  a 
person  who  occupies  in  physic  the  same  position  as  a  hack  clergyman 
does  in  divinity.  If  you  arc  a  doctur  who  is  going  out  of  town  for 
his  holiday,  it  is  very  convenient  to  know  half  a  dozen  agents, 
each  of  whom  has  a  long  list  of  "locums''  who  will  be  ready  to 
supply  your  place  by  the  bedside  of  your  sick  patients.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  writer  in  the  "Lancet"  of  bite  would  have  us  understand 
that  things  are  not  always  made  pleasant  to  the  locum.  It  is  one  of 
that  hireling  class  who  addrcss<3  us,  bnt  a  very  superior  specimen  of 
it.  '*  I  simply  Slate  as  a  fuel,"  hesaj-s,  "that  I  have  stood  in  royal 
houses,  episcopal  palaces,  and  ducal  residences  as  a  locum  '"  and  for 
fear  it  might  be  thoughi  he  was  called  in  to  see  the  scn-ants,  he  adds, 
"  I  have  always  been  well  received,  and  possibly  liavc  been  at  the  bed- 
side of  more  high-class  p.iticnts  than  half  the  general  practitioners  in 
the  kingdom."  With  such  an  aristocratic  experience  it  is  not  likely 
thai  this  gentleman  would  like  trouble'somc  cases,  and  I  feci  he  is 
speaking  from  his  heart  when  he  complains  that,  though  often  assured 
there  is  no  "  midwifery  left  on  the  list,"  he  finds  half  the  ladies  of  his 
employer's  acquaintance  make  a  point  of  adding  to  the  population 
during  his  absence.  Moreover,  the  locum  complains  that  for  three  or 
f'jur  guineas  a  week  he  is  expected  to  earn  by  proxy  thirty  or  forty 
guineas,  to  act  in  hc^ parentis  so  far  as  a  children's  dinner  (which  he 
hates)  is  concerned,  and  to  put  up  even  at  that  with  "a  diet  a  footman 
would  simply  smile  aL"  This  is  s;ilI  indeed ;  but  what  sccnis  sadder 
as  regards  the  general  public  is  what  follows.  "  These  are  cases,"  he 
adds,  "where  the  locum  would  be  something  more  than  mortal  if  he 
attempted  to  do  anything  fur  his  employer  beyond  the  plain  hne  of 
duty.  He  is  not  likely  to  go  out  of  his  way."  'I'hough  I  feel  for 
this  gentleman's  woes,  I  confess  his  statement  does  not  increase 
my  confidence  in  locums,  and  makes  me  prefer  to  be  ill,  if  I  must 
he  ill,  nhen  my  ordinary  medical  attendant  is  not  out  upon  his 
holiday.    The  locum's  incidental  disclosures  about  medical  life  arc, 
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however,  well  worlli  reading.  His  sketch  of  the  great  practice  which 
is  "fed"  by  the  door  round  the  comer  with  the  red  lamp  where 
consultations  and  tneiUcincs  can  be  had  fur  one  shilling  and  sixjiencc, 
"but  take  a  shilling  rather  than  let  tliera  (llie  patients)  go  away," 
is  especially  graphic. 

IT  is  imixtssiblc  to  contemplitc  without  uneasiness  the  species  of 
hostility  to  the  bourgeois  which  is  manifested  by  the  working 
classes  of  France,  and  the  generally  irreconcilable  attitude  of  those 
who  take  part  in  such  gatherings  as  the  recent  conference  at  Mar- 
seilles. I  know  by  personal  experience  that  the  more  uncompro- 
mising portion  of  the  Proletariat  in  France  is  not  only  indisposed 
itself  to  accept  any  kind  of  muvcinent  towards  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  of  labour,  but  condemns  and  dcst>iscs  those 
workers  of  other  nations  who  do  not  share  their  views.  The  accept- 
ance by  Kngllshmcn  of  ^(^.  Cross's  legislation  on  the  labour  ciiiestioiv 
is  held  as  contemptible  and  abjecL  Now,  the  end  of  this  kind  of 
antagonism  will  be  the  reimposition  of  the  rule  uf  moitarch  and  priests 
A  difiicuU  problem  (o  sob'e  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Latin  nations 
are  to  be  drilletl  in  the  task  of  securing  their  liberties,  of  making 
sure  of  the  substance  before  they  grasp  at  the  shadow.  The  facts 
thAt  Italy — while  still  holding,  by  the  consent  of  her  ncighl>ours,  the 
lenitory  of  which  at  any  time  she  might  be  stripped — for  the  sake  of 
a  small  and  profitless  gain  keeps  up  an  agitation  that  may  one  day 
lead  to  a  subver&al  of  her  brand-new  and  but  half-cemented  unity, 
and  that  the  Freach  workman  refuses  the  very  education  that  is  put 
within  his  reach,  inspire  with  sadness  and  alarm  those  who  know  that 
the  only  solid  freedom  is  that  which,  like  our  own, 

brM(I«DS  down 
-Fron  precedent  to  precedent 
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H.ATEVER  may  be  held  concerning  the  famous  cieclaration 
of  Bishop  Berkeley, 

Wwnmnl  (he  couitc  of  empire  tabes  its  way, 
it  is  at  least  certain  thai  the  corn-growing  districts  to  which  we  look 
for  our  cliicf  food-supply  are  trav-clling  in  that  direction.  America 
has  now  for  some  years  been  sending  us  the  grain  wc  arc  no  longer 
able  to  grow  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  United  Stales  themselves  the  wheat-growing  districts 
are  continually  pushed  to  the  West.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  line  which  would  divide  the  wheat-producing  land  of  the  United 
Stales  into  two  equal  (lorLions  has,  in  the  course  ot  vSawV:^  vj*!a.T;\,\««x 
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moved  towards  llie  Wcsi  six  Imiidrcd  miles,  and  tlial  whcit -growing 
progresses  most  rapidly  in  the  States  bordering  on  tlie  Pacific  li 
can  scarcely  be  tlie  cose  in  America,  as  in  England,  thai  land  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  required  for  purposes  of  luxur)-.  What  arc  the 
causes  of  this  movement  reniains  to  be  discovered,  though  some 
may  easily  be  ccrjccturcd. 
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his  "  Rhapsody  on  Poctrj*"  Swift  declares  that 

Gcocmplicre  in  Afric  map* 
With  wvagc  pictures  fill  ih«ir  ^ps  [ 
And  u'cr  uiihabiublc  <Iq«'ii5 
I'lncc  elephants  fur  vixa\  o(  towns. 


If  the  rate  of  destruction  of  large  game  in  Africa  is  long  moin- 
taJncd,  an  illustration  of  this  kind  tviU  lose  its  signiticance,  and  the 
elephants  will  disappear  from  the  "dark  continent"  before  cities 
have  been  founded  to  replace  them.  Absolutely  insatiable  is 
human  lust  and  rage  of  destruction,  its  only  parallel  being  fumi^ied 
by  the  vvanloniicss  with  which  the  most  precious  conmKxliiics  arc 
wasted  so  long  as  they  arc  spontaneously  produced — produced,  that 
is,  without  any  species  of  human  superintendence  or  cultivation. 
At  the  time  when  what  was  known  a»  Jesuit's  Bark  was  first  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purposes,  and  was  fotmd  to  be  one  of  the  few 
"specidcs"  on  which  science  had  then  lighted,  forests  of  cincfaonn 
were  available  for  the  allcviiiion  of  human  suffering.  With  cnmin^ 
recklessness,  ihc  bark  was  stripped  in  a  fashion  that  destroyed  Uie 
tree,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  of  natural  pro> 
duels  grew  scarce  and  cosUy.  Vet  by  the  exercise  of  slight  caw 
the  "goose"  might  liave  been  kept  alive  to  yield  an  almost  unending 
succession  of  "golden  eggs."  At  the  present  moment  similar  pro- 
ceedings are  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  Syphonta  EUstira  and 
other  trees  from  which  we  derive  caoutchouc  In  the  case  of 
vegetable  production,  however,  reeklessnesa  of  destruction  is  not 
supplemented  by  what  is  called  love  of  sport.  Such  wholesale 
s!aughter  as  has  been  witnessed  of  animals  lilcc  the  buffalo  in 
America  and  die  elephant  in  Africa  is  more  lamentable,  more  inju- 
rious, and  harder  to  be  rcmcdictl.  Nothing  less  than  the  extemiina. 
lioQ  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  animals  will  ap^iar- 
ctitly  satisfy  the  greed  of  gain  and  love  of  slaughter  which  animate 
die  traveller  in  Africa. 

HE  one  chance  offered  the  elephant  of  surviving  the  pursuit, 
not  ooly  of  the  Europcaji,  but  of  the  native  who,  set  on  by 


T 
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European  traders,  and  fortifictl  by  the  example  of  European  sports- 
men, 13  iheir  mosi  dangerous  because  their  most  constant  enemy,  is 
found  in  the  fact  tliai  hLs  value  as  a  bcxst  of  burden  is  gradually 
obtaining  recognition.      For  this  reason   I  rejoice   to  hear  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  curious  experiment  made,  bj-  order  of 
the  King  of  the  ftclglang,  in  sending  trained  elephants  to  assist  in 
the  exploration  of  Central  Africa.     This  proceeding,  which  a  few  years  j 
ago  would  have  seemed  like  sending  cools  to  Nctvcastic,  has  estab- 
lished that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  tntcrferc  litde, 
if  at  all,  with  the  elephant,  and  proves  accordingly  that  this  jjowerful 
beast  of  burden  is  indispensable,  if  the  great  geographical  and  social 
problems  involved  in  the  entire  exploration  of  Africa  arc  to  be 
solved.    Before  long,  then,  the  colonist  may  awake  to  the  raluc  of 
the  scnice  the  elephant  is  able  to  render,  and  may  undertake  in 
earnest  the  task  of  domestication. 

IT  is  curious  to  note  hovr  purely  empirical  is  much  of  our  scientific 
knowledge,  and  how  seldom  any  specJcis  of  information  cxcq)t 
such  as  is  purchased  at  a  costly  price  is  of  any  practical  utility.  I 
would  almost  say,  with  La  Writ,  in  "The  Little  French  Ijtwyer" 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 

Clivc  mc  the  wisdom  ibal'f  beaten  into  a  man  1 
Tlot  tliclis  Mill  by  tiiin. 

English  and  American  journals  have  been  debating  whether  it  i^ 
possible  to  set  a  building  on  fire  by  means  of  particles  of  dust 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  llie  "Fire  Marshal"  of  New  York 
has  arrived  nl  the  conclusion  that  such  a  result  is  within  the  range  of 
the  conceivable,  A  visit  to  a  flax  factory,  or  a  minute's  conversation 
with  a  workman  employed  therein,  or  with  an  insurance  agent  ac- 
rufiiomcd  to  look  after  such  edifices,  would  have  convinced  him  that 
such  accidents  are  of  fre<iueQi  ocairrcnce,  and  that  a  special  rate 
of  insurance  is  charged  on  account  of  this  special  danger.  The 
chambers  in  whidi  the  flax  is  subjected  to  various  processes  of 
manufacture  are  ordinarily  firc-proof,  so  tliat  damajjc,  when  it  occurs, 
is  confined  to  the  room  in  which  llie  fire  commences.  Even  then  it 
is  an  uncomfortable  business  for  the  workpeople  when  a  sheet  of 
flame  spreads  over  the  entire  room,  igniting  everything  readily 
combustible  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 


THE  indianap^is  !>^eu>i  is  rcsponablc  for  the  following  story.    A 
railroad  ofTictal  of  Indianapolis  had,  among  other  passes,  one 
purporting  to  carr)-  him  freely  over  the  ^Varrcn  and  Tows.'wwwS.'a. 
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Narrow-Gailge  Railway.  Happening  La  be  near  Warren,  he  thought 
he  woxild  use  this  pass.  Now,  it  appears  that  some  cntGr]>rising 
ciluens  or  Pennsylvania  once  |)rui>oscil  to  by  a  pipe-line  for  [Wlio- 
Icum  between  Warren  aud  'I'onawanda.  The  Legislature  havlog 
refused  to  sanction  tlicirsdiemc,  Ihcy  "  engineered  "  a  bill  for  building 
a  narrow-gauge  line,  which  passed,  the  oil  capitalists  not  conceiving 
that  they  had  any  interest  in  opposing  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  narrow-gauge  line  was  the  "desiderated  pipe-line."  The  enter- 
prising citizens  carried  their  joke  so  far  as  to  issue  annual  passes  owr 
the  road,  receiving  others  in  return.  When  the  traveller  sought  foe 
the  Warren  station  on  this  line  he  found  a  chimney,  and  for  the 
narrow-gauge  an  iron-lined  hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  now  he  is  moved  to  auger  at  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
"  Warren  and  Tonawanda  Narrow. Gauge." 


IT  is  rather  a  serious  nutter  that  our  public  companies,  and  espe- 
cially our  railway  companies,  are  doing  their  best  to  degrade  our 
language.  I  am  not  going  to  be  scjucamish  and  object  strongly  lo 
the  use  of  the  word  Mflropo/itan,  though  I  think  it  indefensible. 
Still,  it  is  too  bad  of  them  to  persist  in  using  the  wont  byelaws  for 
bytares — so  establishing  solidly  a  shocking  error.  The  word  bjt 
has  no  existence  in  England  except  as  short  for  6€  with  you,  in  the 
phrase  Good-bye.  The  so-called  bylaws  are  simple  laws  by  the  other 
laws,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  form  of  salutation.  In  a 
bill  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  I  fmd  the  announcement  that 
tickets  obtained  in  I..ondon  on  any  day  from  December  20th  to  »4,ih 
will  be  available  for  use  on  either  of  those  da>"s — this  either  mean- 
ing the  five  days  from  iJie  20th  December  to  the  24th  inclusive. 
Either  of  five !  After  this  I  am  not  surprised  that,  in  a  contribution  c^ 
my  own  to  a  daily  paper,  the  editor  gravely  altered  the  phrase  the 
iast-namtd,  applied  to  one  of  three  people,  to  latter,  lu  a  railway 
advertisement  I  read  a  day  or  two  ago,  "  From  whence."  Now,  what 
is  the  good  of  such  fine  words  as  ^I'hettet  or  thoict  if  they  are  to  be 
thus  ill-used?  Surely  the  railway  comjunics  might  have  some  one 
capable  of  seeing  that  their  grammar  has  some  pretence  to  cor- 
rectness. 

SVLVANtlS   VRBAH. 
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QUEEN   COPHETUA, 

BY  R.   e.    FRANCILLON. 

CHAFTtR  VII. 

I  rt^c  that  once  in  ATiiu 

A  prinircl]r  wight  dial  rainr, 
H'hn  \aA  to  naiiie  Cophetna, 

Ai  jrc  ihall  hear  men  uyn  : 
Pfoni  tialure'i  la»cs  he  ilecUnoil, 
And  hod  in  ihis  a  atculfaU  mioil 
To  g"  nol  after  womcnkindci 

Hut  Ihcm  did  nil  dtMl.-iin«. 

NEITHER  Iicr  mind  nor  her  heart  could  give  Helen  Ihe  f;iinlcst 
gleam  of  light  on  what  had  luppencd  since  her  father  died. 
Night  in  the  tropics  could  not  be  more  sudden  or  more  complete, 
or  -J.  tropical  forest  more  pathless.  And  it  was  all  such  a  mysterj' : 
everybody  as  well  as  everything  about  licr  was  so  utterly  changed. 
Her  mother  she  had  never  thought  of  understanding — but  Abnl  Ii 
was  a  new  thing  thni  her  brother  should  liave  a  secret :  incrcdihlc 
that,  having  one,  he  should  share  it  with  his  mother,  and  not  with 
her.  She  was  to  share  in  the  ruin— what  right  had  they  to  forbid 
her  sliflriug  its  myster)-  ?  There  was  no  disgrace,  since  Alan  liad  said 
so  :  and,  indeed,  tliat  buth  a  thing  as  di^j^race  should  touch  Iilt  or 
hers  was  more  than  impossible.     But  then  this  only  deepeneil  the 

Kmj-sterj',    Thcj'  might  have  fancied  it  right  to  hide  disgrace  fiom 
her— but  what  else  should  thc>'  dream  of  hiding? 
.Man,  when  she  asked  him  once  more  to  tell  her  tlie  meaning  of 
it  all,  only  answered  as  before,  "  Vou  maax.  nol  a^,  ^^— ^ww  twk«. 
voi  ccxtvj.    NO.  1791.  s 
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never  ask  again.  We  must  wipe  out  everything  that  has  ever  been, 
and  live  from  a  new  beginning,  and  forget  everything — forget  even 
why." 

"Everything?  Wipe  out  and  forget  everything  that  has  ever 
been  ?    UTiat— even  Bcnha  ?    Alan  ! " 

"  Even  iierdta.  Beitlui,"  he  said  mth  the  luid  strengiti  that  is 
never  to  be  gained  but  from  a  hard  struggle,  "  most  of  all"  He 
seemed,  she  thoujjht,  to  make;  a  point  of  naming  her  dcBaiitly :  and 
litis  alone  was  enough  to  tell  her  what  the  struggle  must  have  been, 
nnd  how  hard.  It  was  more  than  enough  to  tell  her  how  hopeless 
it  was  to  qiiestion  one  who  had  proved  himself  to  own  ten  thousand 
limes  more  strength  than  was  needful  for  holding  fast  to  a  No. 

"  And  you  would  liave  married  her,  if " 

"  Nelly  ! — do  me  a  kindness.  I  need  one.  '  If  means  every- 
thing. Don't  dame— Benlia— to  me  again  till  1  name  her  lo  you  : 
and  never  ask  me  why.    Tr)-  and  help  me,  Nell." 

"  How  can  I  help  you,  when  I  am  such  a  baby  that  I  am  simply 
told,  Vou  mubt  do  as  you  arc  bid :  you  must  give  up  your  home : 
you  must  see  it  go  to  strangers :  and  you  must  take  it  all  as  it 
comes,  and  not  even  wonder  why  ?     I  am  not  a  baby.     I  can  sec 

things I  can  sec  that  you  are  giving  up  a  million  times 

more  than  Copleston :  more  than  when Alan — don't  take 

away  your  whole  trust  from  rac  !  If  what  you  say  is  true,  we  have 
nobody  but  one  another— and,  of  course,  mamma— now :  if  you 
don't  tell  me  all  you  think  and  feet,  just  as  you  did  yesterday,  I 
shall  lose  more  th.in  yoii — yes,  a  million  times  more.  I  won't  ask 
you  why  wc  arc  going  to  leave  Coplcsion  and  be  poor.  But  why 
you  are  going  to  give  up  Bertha — 1  will  ! " 

"  What  would  you  iliink  of  a  man,  any  man,  who  asked  her— 
any  girl,  any  wonun- to  many  him — she  rich,  and  with  all  life  and 
h8p|>inesis  before  her,  God  bless  her  ! — and  he  as  I  am  :  with  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  give  her  even  the  Mt-rctchcdest  home  for 
years — a  mere  beggar,  Nell  ?  Wliat  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
waited  till  he  was  a  beggar  before  he  asked  for  you  ?  " 

"Wliat  should  /  say?  Ask  Bertha;  if  you  know  her, and  you 
will  sec  I  I  would  not  ivait  for  him  to  ask  me.  If  I  loved  him, 
and  if  he  loved  me,  /  would  ask  him  —  I  would  be  Queen 
Cophctua  I " 

It  was  a  spark  of  her  old  spirit  flashing  out  from  her  darkness. 
"Queen  Cophctua  1"  lie  echoed,  but  without  heart  or  meaning. 
"No Copheixia  was  not  a  queen." 

"  Then,  I  would  wake  him  one.    Please  Ood,  111  never  love  any 
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in  but  you ;  but  if  1  did,  would  I  Icl  my  money  stand  in  my  way  ? 
What's  money  nude  for  but  to  live  w-ilh?  I  suppose  we  shall  learn 
that  well  enough  when  we're  poor,  til  tell  you  what  /should  say — 
that  the  man  who  diiln't  love  me  well  enough  to  want  mc,  whatever 
happened  and  whate%'er  we  were,  didn't  love  mc  at  all  t  And  if  you 
ask  her  now,  and  she  doesn't  say  Ves  ten  times  more  gladly  than  if 
she  had  noUiing  but  heraelf  to  give  you — why,  thca — $he  doesn't  love 
jv»/" 

"  No,  Nell.    If  I  went  to  her  now,  I  should  be  called  a  cad '* 

"By  whom?" 

"  By  myself.  If  I  took  advantage  of  her  feeling — as  you  iay — 
I  should  be  one.  I  want  to  save  her— and  ]  will  Thank  God,  I 
did  not  tell  her  that  I— before  my  father  died :  She's  safe,  any  way. 
If  she  ihitiks  I  don't  care  for  her,  all  the  butter  now.  I  can't  even 
give  her  so  much  as  a  name.  Nell,  if  you  were  in  her  place,  and 
any  nun  in  mine  were  to  ask  you  to  marry  liim,  I'd  horsewhip  such 
a  blackguard." 

"  Atan — what  do  you  mean  by  not  giving  her  even  a  name  ?  " 

"Did  I  say ?" 

'-'Yes.  You  said  you  cannot  give  her  e\-en  a  name.  Wliat  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  None  worth  liaviog.  A  man  with  nothing  must  make  his  own. 
Thai's  all  I  mean.    No " 

"  Perhaps  this  is  our  last  walk  together  at  home.  l>o  you  re- 
member our  List — when  wc  came  humc  together,  that  evening  when 
—do  you  rcmemlKT  what  you  told  me  ;  that  you  love  Beriha  with 
your  whole  heart  and  soul,  more  than  all  the  world  ?  Is  it  true — 
still  ?    Trust  me  in  that — that  ts  no  mystery.    Is  it  true?" 

"  Crood  God,  NctI  I  Should  I  be  making  raj-sclf  give  her  up— if 
I  did  not  love  her  more  than  my  own  soul }  Why  do  you  try  to  make 
things  so  hard  to  bear  ?    I  must  bear  it"  ■  " 

"  But  I  tvill  iiul  bear  it,  Alan.  Who  cates  for  being  poor  ?  Not 
1,  But  I  will  not  have  my  brother  and  my  friend  sacrificed  to  pride. 
Thank  you  for  )-our  trust,  AlaiL  Vou  ha**  given  me  something  to 
live  for,  and  to  save  out  of  the  fire.  It  will  do  to  think  about  while 
I'm  finding  out  how  to  get  my  onn  bving.  Yes,  tlunk  you,  Alan. 
Now  I  know  that  you  really  do  love  Bertha,  you  ate  my  own  brother 
again,  even  though  you  won't  tell  me  anything,  and  treat  me  like  a 
child.  Say,  like  a  mouse — mice  have  helped  lions  before  now  :  mice 
have  no  pride  :  they  are  wise.'' 

Alan  stopped  walking,  and  took  a  long  look  rauttAiUvcc  Vqnii&r:^ 
IMik,  and  htll.    It  was  not  at  Hckji  UaV  Vc  \ooV.c^  ai'wi  mi,^^"^^;-^^ 
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must  all  say  good-bye  to  out  dreams.  My  drcam-boofc  is  shut— 
don't  try  to  open  it,  Nell.  It  was  hard  enough  to  shut  it  once : 
don't  make  me  go  through  that  twice  over.  Thank  flod,  no  hann 
has  come  to  Bertha,  nor  will.     I  love  her  too  much,  Nell,  to  drag 

her  down  ....  There So  that's  over.     If  you  want  to  do 

something  for  your  living,  come  home  and  help  nie  pack  my  poct- 
manleau.  You'll  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  me,  1  can  tell  you, 
and  after  mother,  without  any  more  work  of  your  own.  IJon't  sltame 
mc  by  trying  to  rob  me  of  any  part  of  the  bread-winning,  there's  a 
good  girl.  That  won't  help  me  at  all.  But  you  will  help  ine  a  great 
deal  if  yoii'll  help  mc  to  catch  the  train." 

Helen  said  nothing — she  had  scarcely  listened,  for  she  was  think- 
ing hard.  Still  she  could  not  understand.  But  she  knew,  or  thought 
she  knew,  through  what  a  stmgglc  with  liinuelf  Alan  must  have 
passed,  and  passed  alone,  to  give  up  what  she  knew  was  more  to  him 
than  anything  on  earth  was  or  could  be  to  her.  When  he  tried  to 
8i>cak  of  it  lightly,  he  only  transferred  the  worst  part  of  the  pain 
from  his  heart  to  hers.  And  w,is  it  not  hard  to  feci  ttiat  cvctytliing, 
even  his  feelings  of  honour,  should  be  weights  to  drag  him  down? 
That  wa;;  the  worst  part  of  it  alt.  If  he  had  onlysjKikcn  to  Bertha 
on  Easier  Eve  I  "  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  if  only  1  were  Bertha,  and 
he  my  lover  instead  of  hers,  I  would  liavc  no  pride  I  If  there  were 
anything  on  earth  1  could  do  now,  no  pride  should  stand  in  my 
^9svj  !  I  would  make  things  right  for  them,  were  it  right  or  wrong 
for  me.  Why  are  there  no  witches  nowadays?  I'd  sell  myself 
and  be  a  witch  for  them,  and  welcome.  What  else  am  I  good  for? 
And  I'm  not  good  even  for  that — nobody  buys  souls  now  ;  and  if 
they  did,  who'd  buy  mine?"  His  conquest  over  hope  for  himseU 
xns,  nothing  to  her  rebellious  despair  for  him ;  she  took  his  whole 
heart  into  hers  and  multiplied  it  by  her  owtl  She  could  give  him  no 
more  comfort — she  needed  it  all  for  herself,  for  him  and  through  him. 

"  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  the  mother  when  we  get  back  to  the 
house,"  said  he,  "so  1*11  say  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  now.  For  the 
first  thing,  111  find  the  best  lodgings  in  town  to  fit  our  purse  that  I 
can  ;  you  two  must  be  ready  to  follow  mc  the  day  aAer  to-morrow. 
Youll  get  a  letter  by  the  first  post  in  the  morning,  and  you  mustn't 
stay  here  one  single  needless  hour.  The  mother  says  she'd  raiher 
settle  with  the  servants — 1  wish  I  were  as  brave  as  she.  She's  a 
pattern  to  us  both,  NelL     Poor  mother  !    It's  terrible  to  feel  almost 

glad  that  father  died  before  this  came Then  I  shan't  let 

the  grass  grow  before  I  hnd  something  to  do.    If  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  drugs  in  tiie  market,  I'll  sec  if  arms  and  legs 
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The  raolher  has  a  fancy  that  if  I  could  get  into  a  lawyer's  office 
I  migKt  work  my  way  10  the  bar— she  sccnis  to  have  a  sort  of 
idea  that  all  Jjord  Chancellors  have  been  barbers'  bo)-£.  She  seems 
to  think " 

"  She  [hinVs  you  fit  to  be  the  first  and  highest  everywhere,  and 
so  you  arc."* 

"  You  are  a  pair  of  dear,  good,  foolish  women  who  have  enough 

scDBe,  when  you've  got  a  goose,  to  nmke  a  swan  of  hiin.    I'll  tell 

you  what  I  ata  fit  for,  Nell.     I  should  make  the  bc3t  gamekeeper  tn 

the  county,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  mother,  that's  what  I'd  be.    And 

next  to  that,  I'm  fit  to  be  squire  of  Copleston,"  he  said,  acting . 

the  light-hcaricdncss  he  cotild,  as  he  looked  round  liim  for  the  tast^ 

time  upon  the  house  and  lands  where  his  father  had  lived  and  died, 

and  where  he  h.id  looked  forward  to  live  and  die— and  old  Harry 

Keid's  son  and  likcnc&s  was  not  a  man  to  tliink  as  lightly  as  he 

might  speak  of  all  that  it  meant  to  be  squire  of  Copleston.     He 

would  have  carried  his  duties  easily  and  happily,  but  would  have 

been  blind  to  none  of  them,  and  have  failed  in  none.    He  would 

not  have  done  the  less  good  by  being  sjared  the  pains  of  having  to 

force  an  obtnisive  self  upon  a  world  that  can  afford  to  dui)cnsc 

excellently  well  with   the   greatest  and  wi^st  man  who  was  ever 

compelled  to  coin  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  out  of  his  greatness 

and  wisdom.    Alan,  with  his  lather's  example  before  him,  may  be 

more   than    pardoned  for  8ccin(|t  in   the  woolsack  ilsclf  no  bcHcr 

chances  for  being  happy,  or  making  others  happy,  than  are  owned  by 

a  country  sqnirc.     It  was  in  this  s])irit  that  he  had  made  his  boast, 

and  in  this  that  he  looked  round.    Even  Bertha,  at  that  moraenl, 

could  not  be  all,  tlioogh  she  was  mote  llian  all.    There,  within  sight, 

ran  and  laughed  the  btook  that  had  been  his  friend  and  pl.\yfcllow 

ever  since  his  first  memory.    He  had  never  teemed  to  notice  how  it 

ran  and  how  it  laughed  till  now  that  the  sun  shone  on  ii  for  the  last 

time — for  him.     From  this  last  hour  forth,  it  would  mn  and  laugh 

for  a  stranger,  who  would  see  it  with  strange  eyes  ;  and  that  felt 

bitterly  strange.     And  tliere  were  the  beeches,  bronze-leaved  and 

green:  and  who  knows  not  what  friends  Irces'may  be?    They  arc 

the  homes  of  the  homeliest  spirits  of  all,  who  are  not  like  the 

runniDg  water,  and  keep  their  sympathies  for  those  who  know  ihcm 

long.    Almost  ever}-  blade  of  grass  and  every  pebble  in  the  path 

seemed  lo  take  life  and  meaning  at  this  last  hour.    That  sympathy 

with  all  the  tliirigs  of  home  and  nature  that  necilcd  no  will  for  hi» 

father  to  leave  him  suddenly  swelled  up  in  Alan ;  he  had  steeled 

bit  heart  as  best  he  might  against  Bcrtlia,  but  not  if^\K^  ^Cnn  \aq«X 
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and  the  trees.  The  scent  of  the  air  turned  new  in  the  excess  of  A 
familiar  sweetness,  always  fell,  tut  now  first  recognised  and  known  ; 
and  then  he  knew,  as  never  till  now,  that  though  Bertha  was  not  all, 
she  had  indeed  hccome  more  llian  all. 

Helen  ivatched  his  face  ;  but,  with  all  her  love,  she  failed  to 
read  him  wholly.  Life  with  her  meant  one's  own  life,  and  not  the 
sharing  of  life  with  stocks  and  stones.  "  \Vc  know  what  we  know  ! " 
said  she.  "  Wc  know  that  you  will  be  rich  and  great ;  and  /  know 
Ihat  you  will " 

*'\V'e  will  try  to  be  good — and  I  shall  be  content  enough  if 
I  win  our  daily  bread  somcliow.  Kvcrybody's  fit  enough  for  that,  1 
suppose.     Come  and  help  me  with  my  portmanteau,  NelL" 

The  portmanteau  was  packed ;  Alan  had  a  long  talk  with  his 
mother  ;  then  ate  his  last  meal  in  Copleaton  ;  and  was  gone.  Not  a 
word  more  of  confidential  talk  passed  between  him  and  Helen.  Not 
only  was  his  last  hour  hurried,  but,  since  his  last  words,  he  made  her 
feel  that  he  had  not  contented  himself  with  closing  the  book  of 
Copleston  and  Bertha,  but  had  locked  it  and  thrown  away  the  key. 
He  affected  no  more  lightneF.s  of  sjiccch  or  heart,  even  before  his 
mother ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  in  his  quiet 
gravity  th.tt  did  not  become  any  man  whose  life  had  changed  all  at 
once,  .and  who  found  himself  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  with  new 
cares  and  new  duties,  and  with  nothing  but  his  own  shoulders  whereon 
to  carry  them.  Tt  was  Helen  who  had  the  last  sight  of  Alan  at  the  door: 
for  when  he  was  fairly  off,  and  she  looked  round  for  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Rcid  had  left  the  hall.  Well,  it  was  natural  that  a  mother  who  had 
borne  up  with  such  astounding  courage  in  her  sun's  jirescncc  should 
break  down  for  a  little  while  in  solitude  now  that  he  was  gone. 
Helen  did  not  seek  her.  She  felt— though  she  had  never  guessed  it 
hitherto— ihat  her  mother  must  be  one  of  those  people  who  need 
tears  more  than  others,  but  cannot  let  a  tear  fall  if  there  is  a  chance 
of  its  being  shared,  or  even  seen. 

"We  will  try  to  he  good  ?"  thought  Helen,  his  last  wonis  that 
had  any  special  meaning  in  ihem  coming  back  to  her  cars  now  that 
he  was  gone.  "  Ah,  it  isn't  being  good  that's  hard.  '\\'hai  else  havt 
anyofuso-er  been?  Any  how,  it  isn't  he  that  needs  to  try.  I 
luppose  by  'we,'  he  means  me.  Is  it  so  desperately  wicked  to 
think  it  hard  and  cruel  for  two  people  like  Alan  and  Bertha,  who  arc 
)[!.«  made  for  one  another,  and  who  would  make  one  another 
happy  if  they  really  had  to  beg  their  bre.id  together,  to  be  parted 
for  no  fault  of  their  own— just  because  they  arc  good  ;  loo  good  and 
too  proud  to  be  happy?    It  can't  be  wicked  to  think  what's  irrje. 
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It  h  hard.  It  it  cruel.  Subtattttng,  and  tliinkiitg  it  rtghr,  can't  make 
it  nn^hing  but  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  hard.  Ii  makes  one  hate  good- 
^ness,  if  that's  what  goodness  means.  Submit  to  wrong  and  injtulicc  ? 
that  comes  of  being  in  love— then  if  I  ever  let  myself  fall 
in  love,  I'll  submit  to  them  too  1    Oh,  mj  poor  boy !    As  if  I 

lido't  see  how  beaten  down  an<l  broken-hearted  you  arc,  through  all 
'  pretence  of  bravery  \  What  can  I  do?  Oh,  how  I  wish  some 
rich,  rich  man  would  ask  me  to  many  him,  without  wanting  mc  to 
love  him,  and  then  leave  mc  nil  his  money,  and  die  in  a  year.  I  am 
going  to  be  tlie  beggar— where  is  the  king  ?  We  are  not  told  ihal  she 
i.lovcd  him.    1  think  she  had  a  brother  to  hclii ;  and  that  kept  her 

rom  pride.    She  loved  nobody  but  him Alypoorboy!  .... 

Nor  will  L" 

Howc\*er  much  Mrs.  Reid  might  have  broken  down  in  pri\'ate, 
f"lhe  showed  no  sign  of  it  when,  later  in  the  evening,  she  nnd  Helen 
met  again.  Her  quietness  was  not  to  be  suspected  of  pretence,  even 
jugh  it  became  quite  hopeful,  and  almost  cheerful.  She  said  little 
'any  aflairs  except  those  which  tlieir  immediate  journey  to  London 
brought  close  to  hand  ;  but,  when  she  did,  it  was  with  ao  air  whicli 
;Memcd  to  Helen  to  belong  to  one  who  "was  throwing  olf  a  burden 
Instead  of  losing  .ill  things  but  her  children  at  one  blow.  The  main 
talk  of  both  was  of  Alan — how  Helen  wished  her  mother  could  know 
all  of  htm  that  she  herself  knew  ;  but  it  was  no  time  for  saying  a 
word  of  him  that  might  make  things  harder  for  her  mother,  when  the 
courage  with  which  she  was  bearing  all  things  was  in  itself  a  proof  of 
how  hani  they  were  to  bear.  When  courage  is  in  such  excess,  we 
may  fairly  judge  that  tlierc  has  been  need  to  use  every  atom  of  it 
nnd  to  leave  none  wherewith  to  meet  the  smallest  new  trouble.  So, 
at  least,  judged  Helen,  knowing  no  more  than  she  could  see.  As  to 
AUn,  he  was  to  do  wonderful  things;  Mrs.  Reid  seemed  to  have  all 
the  precedents  of  Ltdder-climbrng  at  her  fingers'  cndi  Had  not 
lord  chancvUon  been  the  sons  of  country  barbers,  bishops  of 
country  innkeepers,  admirals  of  peasants,  and  dukes  of  nobodies? 
Was  it  only  in  trade  that  the  apprentice,  when  pushed  bard  enough, 
become*  lord  mayor?  Of  course  there  is  not  room  on  the  very 
highest  tnig  of  a  tree  for  alL  Somebody  must  be  highest,  and  it 
might  not  be  Alan.  Siill,  with  health,  strength,  youth,  energy,  fair 
talent,  and  the  utmost  need  of  the  hardest  work  to  aid  him,  he  could 
not  tail  to  clunb  high— so  argued  Mrs.  Reid.  Why,  in  the  family 
histoT)-  there  had  been  a  case  in  point  Alan's  own  great-uncle, 
George  Waldron.so  Mrs.  Reid  remembered  heating,  had  left  England 
a  penniless  spendthrift,  and  h-id  liceomc  *  %tTwi9.V,  >!wi-«^,  vv  *<"»• 
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true,  only  an  American  ouc.  It  was  all  Oue  to  the  spur  that  the  poor 
havi:  grown  rich,  that  the  mitd  have  become  strong,  and  that  men 
Iiave  not  hidden  their  talents  in  napkins. 

"  And  onlv  two  days  ago  I  heard  a  more  extraordinary  case 
8IIII,"  said  she.  "  I  think  it  must  have  been  made  expressly  to 
confirm  my  plan — my  faith  :  ray  faith  in  Alan." 

*'  What  was  that,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Helen,  but  half  hearing  ;  for 
she  was  iliinking  how  litUe  woolsick^  or  mitres  or  cocked  hats  irould 
ntake  up  to  A]an  for  a  broken  fishing-rod — not  to  speak  of  more. 
"  1  low  little  anybody  knows  him,"  she  thought,  "  but  me  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  first — when  I  first  came  here,  Mr. 
Skull  had  a  nephew  living  with  him — he  was  named  Gideon  :  a  lad 
of  about  fifteen,  I  should  say.  As  yon  may  suppose,  Mr.  Skull  must 
have  found  an  extra  mouth  in  his  house  more  than  a  common  burden  ; 
it  was  a  kinder  thing  to  keep  the  boy  than  I  should  ever  have  looked 
for  in  him,  and  has  always  given  me  a  sort  of  respect  for  him. 
Perhaps,  if  things  had  gone  as  he  irished,  he  would  not  have  been 
what  he  is  now.  He  meant  the  boy  to  go  into  the  Church,  and  sent 
him  to  Oxford  to  get  a  fellowship.  <iidcon  Skull  turned  out  the 
most  hateful  young  man  I  ever  knew.  What  he  did  at  Oxford,  of 
course  nobody  knows  exactly,  though  it  seems  he  spent  nearly  half 
his  time  in  I,ondnn  ;  but,  when  he  was  at  home,  he  did  more  harm 
to  the  place,  young  as  he  was,  than  your  father  could  ever  undo 
again.  There  was  hardly  a  girl — but  such  stories  are  not  for  you.  I 
don't  know  how  he  managed  to  blind  his  uncle,  but  He  did  somehow— 
even  when  there  was  one  great  scandal  ihat  was  certainly  not  a  case 
of  sowing  wild  oats,  Helen.  It  came  home  to  me  very  much,  for  the 
poor  girl  w-as  my  own  maid.  Of  course  he  failed  in  all  his  examina- 
tions, and  of  course  he  drained  poor  Mr.  Skull  of  every  spare 
penny.  At  last — I  never  cared  to  understand  all  the  rights  of  it  :  it 
n-ns  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  was  leaving  Cxford — it  ramc  out 
that,  there  and  in  London,  he  had  been  throwmg  away  all  his  uncle's 
money  at  cards,  and  even  worse  ways  than  that,  and  that  his  debts 
of  honour — xs  debts  of  that  sort  are  called — would  have  ruined  a 
rich  man." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Skull  pay  them  for  him  ?  Is  that  why  be  is  so 
poor?  Oh,  he  mutt  be  the  next  Vicar  I  He— but  please  forgive 
me,  mamma  :  I  forgot ;  it  won't  l>c  Aim's  to  give — that's  all.  Evct)'- 
body  that  docs  right  seems  to  lose— cvcr)thing.'' 

"No,  Helen.  He  would  have  done  it  if  he  could— at  least,  a« 
much  as  he  could— but  then  he  would  noi  liave  done  right ;  he  did 
what  wai  right:  what  your  father  made  him  do," 
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"  What  was  thai  ?  " 

*'  He  refiisfd  lo  give  him  another  penny,  and  turned  him  out  of 
dooTS.  And  now,  sec  what  has  happened.  So  long  as  Gideon  Skull 
was  kept  in  idleness  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  he 
became  the  ^vo^st  that  was  in  him  to  be.  So  soon  as  be  was  obliged 
to  shift  for  himself,  he  became  the  best  that  was  in  Aim.  In  Mm, 
Helen — for  at  his  very  best  I  should  never  bring  myself  lo  Uke 
Gideon  Skull,  tie  is  not  a  gentleman,  Helen :  that  is  what  no  man 
can  ever  learn  to  be  unless  bom  one,"  said  she  who  had  been  Miss 
Hoel  of  Pontargraig.  "  But  be  has  come  back  to  his  home  a  pro- 
sperous and  respectable  man  of  business— a  rich  man.  And  for  the 
Gideon  Skull  of  twenty  to  become  the  Gideon  Skull  of  forty,  thai  is 
more  than  for  a  workhouse  boy  lo  l)ecome  an  archbishop,  Helen." 

"  Mamma  !  how  can  you  compare  Alan,  who  never  did  a  wrong 
thing  since  he  was  born,  who  couldn't  do  a  wrong  thing  to  save  his 
life — no,  not  ercn  what  he  fancied  a  wrong  thing,  to  save  more 
than  his  life — who  h  a  gentleman,  with  a  gambler  who  has  turned 
into  a — respectable  tradesman  ?  " 

"  In  this  way  I  compare  them.  If  a  man  who  began  as  Gideon 
Skull  did  can  climb  to  any  height  at  all,  only  because  he  is  obliged, 
where  may  not  a  young  man  Uke  Alan  reach  to — who  will  not  climb 
only  because  he  is  obliged?  I  look  for  no  miracles  ;  but  after  Mr. 
Skull's  nephew  there  are  no  miracles.  Helen,  will  it  make  you  very 
unhappy  to  be  poor  ?  " 

"  Mamma,  if  it  would  only  make  Alan  rich  and  happy,  Alan  and 
you,  I  would  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  be  happier  than 
you  and  he." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  But  don't  s.iy  *  if  it  would  make  Alan 
rich ' — say  '  if  it  would  make  him  happy,'  if  you  please.  You  arc  a 
good  girl,  Helen.  I  think  you  will  niake  a  good  wife  when  your  time 
comes.  And  to  be  poor  will  be  good  for  you,  too,  The  man  who 
wants  you  must  take  you  for  yourself ;  yes,  my  dear,  as  your  father 
took  mc." 

"  I  am  not  good,  mamma  I  It  is  Alan  and  you  who  are  good— 
not  I.  And  I  shall  not  make  a  good  wife,  for  I  shall  make  no  wife 
ai  all  I  am  going  to  be  Alan's  sister— nothing  more.  I  am  never 
going  to  fall  in  love.  I  have  seen  what  it  means.  It  means  doing 
all  one  can  to  make  oneself  unhappy,  and  everybody  else  unhajtpy 
loo.    I  will  nc\'er  fall  in  love — no,  not  even  with  King  Copheiua  \  " 

"  Helen  !  ^\'hat  are  j-ou  talking  about  ?  What  can  you  mean  ? 
\>'hat  ideas  have  you  been  getting—and  where  ?  " 

*'  What  ideas  can  I  hxve  when  I  know  t\oi.Um^»  too^«>    \  c«**-*l 
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mean  that  I  never  mean  to  Ml  va  love,  and  never  lo  manjr— that's 
a]L    And  I  Dever  will" 

"  You  must  be  a  good  deal  older  before  you  can  say  that,  Helen. 
And  then,  Alan  himself  wiil  not  want  you  alwaj'S." 

"Yes,  he  will — always. — He  is  not  my  boy  if  he  wants  to 
change  me  for  anybody  but  Bertha,"  she  thought;  "and  King 
Cophetua's  beggar-girl  n-as  not  ns  old  as  I  shall  be  when  that  time 
coincfi. — Mamma,  why  am  I  kept  in  the  dark  about  n-hat  has  hap- 
pened?   ^Vhat  made  Alan  give  up  everything  without  a  word?"  -. 

Certainly  Alan's  docility  had  surprised  his  mother.  "  Has  he  satil 
anything  to  you?" 

"Only  that  I  must  aide  him  nothing.  But  may  I  not  ask 
you?" 

'*KD|  my  dear.  Alan  took  my  word,  and  asked  me  nothing. 
You  must  do  the  same.  Some  day  you  will  both  know  all ;  but  not 
now." 

"But,  mamma,  Alan  says  he  does  know." 

'*  And  yet  he  cannot  tcH  you,  3*011  sec  Nor  can  I.  Vou  told 
me  ymi  could  do  evcrj-thing  for  Alan.  What  you  fan  do  for  him  n 
to  be  patient— nothing  more." 

"  Only  the  hardest  thing  of  all !  But — yes,  I  Mill  do  that  even— 
1  will  be  as  patient  as  he — if  you  will  only  tell  me  one  thing." 

"  It  depends  upon  what  it  is,  Helen." 

"  I  remember  that  somebody  W.IS  with  him  just  before  you  spoke 
to  him.    You  h.ive  reminded  mc  of  his  n.irae — it  was  Oidcon  Si 
Pocs  that  man  know  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  remember.     He  had  come  over  with  his  uncle.    Ne 
what  could  he  have  known?" 

"I  don't  know,  mamma.  Rut — if  I  am  not  to  be  tnisied,  I  mi 
driven  to  guess,  you  see.  Oideon  Skull— it  is  a  hideous  name.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  6t  a  good  man.  Vou  have  told  me  what  he  used  10 
ie ;  and  now  you  caU  him  *  respectable.'  I  hate  rfspectable  people 
and  respectable  things.  I  like  jieoplc  to  be  good— not  respectable. 
•^ Respectable'  always  seems  to  sound  as  if  it  meant  envy,  hatred, 
Riatice,  andallimeharilshlcncis— the  Hillswick  people  are  all  respect' 
ftbte— and  a  respectable  Gideon  Sktill  I  And  you  say  he  had  no 
reason  to  love  our  father.  Why  has  he  come  back  to  HiIIs*ick? 
Why  should  everything  have  happened  just  when  he  came  ?  Marama, 
depend  upon  it  thai  (Gideon  .Skull  lintcd  my  Either  :  and  therefore  he 
hates  Alan  because  he  is  my  father's  son." 

Mrs.  Reid  could  hardly  help  a  faint  smile,knowirig,  orlhinkingshe 
knew,  so  well  how  little  any  liands  or  minds  or  hearts  had  anjihiog 
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to  do  wilh  anythliTig  that  had  happened,  save  her  own,  "  Why, 
you  talk  as  though  you  knevv  as  imicK  about  hate  as  you  do  about 
love ! "  said  she.     "  'VVlial  has  come  to  3'ori  ?  " 

Helen  raadc  no  answer  in  words.  If  she  had  spoken  out  her 
thought,  it  would  have  been — "  I  know  what  love  means  because  I 
know  Alan  ;  a.nd  I  know  what  liatc  means  toOi  Love  means  two 
broken  1i%es  ;  and  hale  means  what  one  feels  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  breaks  them.  It  means  what  1  feel  for  him  who  has  done  this  ; 
and  since  I  must  lute  someone,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it  is 
Gideon  Skull." 


Chapter  vni. 

So  }HJU  think  your  ihundura  friglitcn  ? 

Lighttiinss  liutt.  when  eyct  AK  blue? 
Lcl  it  iliuiidcr,  XAovi,  «ii<J  lighten, 

Welcome  tiorm,  irxlurin  be  you  I 
Would  yottt  anger  know  m«  nearer? 

Would  ytm  try  your  ulimMt  tpclls? 
Know,  I  liold  yuur  dUcoids  dearer, 

I,  lluncumnioR  wcddlo);- belli. 
Wctcume  lighiniitf^  wind,  and  lliunder, 

l.<i  ii  frewc  o*  let  It  rain — 
\Vdl  1  wot  ilul  j-ou  will  wonder 

When  'lis  over,  Matlck-iiic  1 

Yesterdav  had  been  Alan's  last  day  at  Copleston :  to-day  was 
to  be  Helen's  last  but  one.  Her  own  packing  was  soon  over,  at 
least  as  much  as  could  be  got  over  before  to-morrow's  post  brought 
a  summons  from  Alan,  and  she  knew  that  her  mother  wuuld  wish  to 
be  left  alone.  At  least,  she  fancied  so:  but  she  would  most  assuredly 
have  fell  othenvise  had  she  known  alL  She  would  have  known  then 
that  solitude,  on  that  last  day  for  seven  long  years,  was  the  hardest 
part  of  all  that  strange  task  which  Mrs.  Rcid  believed  to  have  been 
set  her  by  the  first  duty  of  a  mother  to  her  son — to  make  him  a 
Man.  Could  she  in  irulh  have  converted  herself  wholly  into  Provi- 
dence, she  would  surely  have  bLoitcd  out  that  day,  and  have  at  least 
spared  herself  the  solitary  pain  of  tearing  herself  from  a  home 
round  which  the  fibres  of  her  heart  had  been  twining  themselves 
day  by  day  for  five-and-twcniy  years — tearing  herself  away  with  her 
own  hand,  out  of  that  distorted  love  which  gives  no  comfort,  seeing 
that  enthusiasm  at  full  stretch  is  its  breath,  and  that  when  that 
sleeps  ii  dies.    Helen,  thinking  to  leave  her  mother  alone  to  the 
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mere  simple  and  iiaiural  sorrow  at  paiiing  from  what  had  been  her 
treasure-house  of  happiness,  and  from  all  the  memories  which  a 
widow  cannot  share  even  with  her  own  child,  left  the  house  on  an 
emnd  which  she  had  kept  rclij^iously  to  the  end.  It  was  to  the 
only  home  of  which  neither  rhance  nor  wrong  could  rob  the  Reids, 
and  which  was  built  deep  in  Hillswlck  churchynrd.  She  had  not 
liL-en  there  sinrc  Kaster  Kvc  :  and  she  could  not  say  good-bye  to  all 
things  without  having  seen  her  father's  grave.  Did  not  that  good-bye 
include  alE  good-byes  ? 

Alan,  I  think,  never  thouRhl  of  bidding  his  father  good-bye  :  or, 
if  he  did,  it  was  not  where  the  body  was  buried,  but  among  (he  hills 
and  streams  and  woods  where  the  spirit  of  old  Harry  Reid,  unless 
death  indeed  changes  men's  spirits  all  at  once  out  of  all  knowledge, 
would  live  on  for  a  long  time  yet,  in  spite  of  all  other  change.  But 
Helen,  though  she  had  been  Ihe  slowest  and  the  last  to  learn  it,  had, 
since  yesterday,  learned  the  most  thoroughly  of  Ihem  all  that  her 
^Iher  was  dead  indeed.  I'he  sun  had  gone  out  with  him  after  all, 
and  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  back  again  :  the  light  she 
had  seen  shining  on  those  mountain-peaks  before  her  bad  turned  out 
to  be  only  the  reflection  of  the  sunset  beyond  the  hills  that  she  was 
leaving  behind. 

She  hardly  thought  of  being  thankful  that  the  two  miles  between 
Copleston  and  Hillswick  church  passed  through  no  part  of  the 
town  :  but  she  timed  her  visit  early  enough  in  the  forenoon  to  run 
no  risk  of  being  disturbed.  She  had  robbed  the  greenhouse  once 
more,  no  longer  with  any  fear  of  the  gardener's  wrath  before  her : 
and  she  felt  strangely  as  if  she  were  about  to  leave  the  last  sweet 
thing  or  deed  in  life  behind  her  in  laying  her  bunch  of  camellias  on 
the  grave-  There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  feci  so.  Whatever 
had  happened  or  might  happen,  sweetness  might  follow  her  every- 
where. Hut  this  great,  mysterious,  unimaginable  wrong  to  Alan  was 
folding  her  up  in  a  thick  black  cloud,  in  which  she  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  nor  breathe-  The  old  fragrance  of  life  might  make  a  soft 
way  through  his  armour,  but  not  through  her  cloud.  She  had  for- 
gotten, when  she  chose  her  camellias,  that  these  are  scentless  and 
therefore  soulless  floH-ers. 

The  tomb  was  not  new  :  it  was  a  railed  block  of  veined  marble. 
which  had  been  built  for  himself  and  for  as  many  of  his  descendants 
as  might  find  room  for  their  names,  by  her  grandfather,  the  (irst  Reid 
of  Copleston,  and  the  last  but  one.  He  and  his  wife  took  up  one 
end  between  them  :  their  son's  was  cut  on  one  of  the  longer  sides, 
where  it  Mood  as  yci  atone,     It  was  not  n  fit  monument  for  old 
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1  Urry>  standing  prctcnliously  out  from  among  the  surrounding  green 
mounds,  wooden  boards,  and  upright  stabs  of  freestone  ;  but  ihcn 
no  tomb  would  have  been  really  fitting  for  him  lo  go  lo  sleep  under 
but  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  might  be  fancied  to  foci  the  wind. 
There  had  been  but  little  thought  over  the  lettering.  Alan  had  been 
left  to  follow  his  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  even  to  the  selection  of 
the  text  from  Scripture,  to  which  his  motlier  had  taken  no  objection, 
though,  with  her  views,  it  must  have  felt  like  a  wound.  Perhaps,  had 
she  disliked  it  less,  she  might  have  objected  more  strongly ;  as  it  was, 
objection  to  the  highest  praise  a  tnao  can  have,  in  the  case  of  one 
she  loved  through  all  that  she  held  to  he  KU  weakness,  would  have 
seemed  to  her  to  threaten  self-bet  ray  .il.  So  she  had  let  it  go,  and 
Helen  read : — 

*'/«  Memory  of  Ifeniy  A  ion  Rriii,  Es^.,  of  Coplestan,  only  son 
0f  the  bejon-named Hatry  and  IsaMla  Reid:  born  October  11,  iS — , 
died  Aprii  \o,  iZ—^ial/ie  stxiy-thtrd  year  of  his  a^e. — "WeUdonty 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  t>f  tAy  Lord' " 

Far  too  meagre  it  seemed  to  Helen.     Was  lliis  all  his  son  had 

found  lo  say — that  he  had  been  born,  and  had  died?  And  that  he 
was  an  esquire,  and  had  lived  at  Coplcston?  And  ihzl  he  had 
been  good  and  faithful  ?  'Ph.-!!  word  "good  "  was  beginning  to  tnsie 
like  wormwood  to  her.  '*  Be  good  tliat  you  may  be  happy,"  she  had 
a1wa)-s  heard  :  "  Be  good  that  yoii  may  be  imhappy,"  she  seemed  to 
find.  Who  was  better  tlian  Alan,  and  who  more  unhappy?  At 
least,  so  she  thought,  judging,  as  usual,  his  nature  by  her  own.  Jt 
should  be,  "  Be  happy  that  you  may  be  good,"  thought  she,  as  she 
put  her  bunch  of  tlowcrs  through  the  rails.  "  Yes,  I  could  feel  as 
good  as  any  of  them  if  Alan  had  married  Bertha  and  kept 
Copleston.  My  father  married  my  mother  and  lived  as  he  loved  to 
live  all  his  life  long  ;  if  he  had  not  been  good  it  would  have  been 

strange  indeed But  what  am  1  thinking?    Alan  will  be 

good,  always,  though  he  loses  all If  somebody  must  turn 

ii-icked  to  make  up  for  his  goodness  and  get  him  hi^  own,  it  must 
l»e  me.  What  do  I  signify?  Oh,  if  1  only  knew  how  !  Some  one 
has  done  this— oh,  if  1  only  knew  whom  to  hate,  and  how  to  lialc 
him,  and  how  to  conquer  hiia^If  I  only  knew !" 

She  turned  away  from  the  tomb  to  go  homeward.  Her  visit  had 
been  a  failure :  as  far  as  possible  from  what  she  had  mean  it  to 
be.    She  wa$  !>;^f-W3y  between  the  tomb  and  the  gale,  fl'hen, 
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,.  .''Good-morning,  Miss,"  said  old  Griaies. 

He  was  at  work  upon  a  new  grave  near  the  pathway,  an« 
been  liaif  hidden  behind  one  of  ihe^ews.  She  h«d  not  noticed  him  on 
her  way  through  the  churchyard ;  but  now  he  pulled  his  cap,  stopped 
work,  and  leaned  on  his  spade.  She  would  have  merely  nodded  back 
his  good- morning,  but  he  stopped  her. 

."Then  it's  true,  Miss,  that  the  young  Squire's  bound  lo  leave 
Copleston?"  His  comhination  of  some  eighty  years  with  a  character 
had  given  him  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  Htllswtck  at  his  pleasure 
about  everything,  and,  at  the  »anie  pleasure,  to  be  deaf  or  othctwise 
when  he  himself  was  questioned.  '*  Wc  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  Mr. 
Alan  and  you  ;  and  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  Miss,  wherever  you 
go.  Ah,  it  was  something  like  odd,  my  tolling  for  the  poor  old 
Squire  with  the  new  one  in  the  steeple,  listening  to  every  stroke  of 
the  clapper.  It  was  mortal  like  new-year  eve — ringing  the  old  no 
out  and  the  new  'uti  In.  That's  an  odd  notion,  aren't  it.  Miss?  But 
when  a  man's  been  cleik  and  sexton  as  long  as  I,  things  'II  cotae 
into  his  head  that  another  man  'W  have  to  go  miles  after.  Ay, 
Miss— that  was  mortal  queer," 

Helen  had  not  lived  all  her  life  within  two  niilcs  of  Hillswick 
church  not  to  know  what  was  expected  of  her  in  the  course  of  a  last 
interview  with  old  Crimes.  With  a  recklessness  of  small  si]\'crthat  ^ 
would  vcr)'  soon  have  lo  unlearn,  she  look  two  half-crowns  from  her 
purse  and  put  them  into  his  free  hand— one  of  old  Grimes's  hands 
was  nearly  always  free.  He  put  them  in  his  pocket  without  a  word; 
he  only  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  tips,  as  if  his  thoughts 
had  run  forward  to  anticipate  their  destiny. 

"  But  I  mustn't  be  llUspcaking  the  new  squire,"  said  old  Grimes, 
now  that  the  old  line  had  performed  \i%  last  act  of  royalty,  and,  by 
the  act  of  giving  the  sexton  its  last  lip,  had  symbolised  more 
eloquently  than  bells  could  the  exit  of  the  old  and  the  cntr.ince  cX 
the  new.  "  It's  not  as  if  we  weren't  to  have  a  gontlenuin  that  don't 
count  out  his  half-crownUs — and  he's  got  stuff  in  him  :  when  be 
cantc  down  he  didn't  know  a  triplet  from  a  bob  major,  and  now — 
well,  he  knows  that  much,  anyhow.  Yes,  Miss,  he's  took  to  the 
bells  for  pliMsuring ;  but  I  thought  it  was  more  than  pleasuring  when 
a  young  gentleman  spent  all  these  fine  d-iys  we've  luid  in  mazing 
hitnsdf  over  the  old  buryings  and  christenings.  I've  noticed  that 
antiquities  is  mostly  old.  Well,  Miss,  as  old  Mr.  Skull  says,  there's 
lic^xr  no  knowing  what  aren't  going  Co  happen  next ;  and  as  I  say, 
loo,  for  diere's  real  truth  in  tliat  saying;  and  people  as  old  as  me 
and  him  get  to  find  oat  all  sorts  of  things  that  other  people  get  on  to 
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ninety  without  knowing.  Who'd  have  thought  I'd  have  had  the 
burying  of  tiie  poor  old  Squire,  that  I  might  have  bcon  his  father, 
and  remember  him  when  he  weren't  as  high  as  that  spade  ?  When  I 
think  of  all  Uie  folks  Fve  chri&tened,  and  married,  and  buried,  aod 
how  nohody  ever  married  nor  buried  mc,  it  just  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  a  chip  off  that  steeple,  mogrified  into  a  clerk  and  sexton.  Why, 
Miss,  I  have  to  talce  off  a  pint  at  times,  just  to  make  sure  I'm  a 

•monal  man." 
Was  it  possible  that  even  old  Grimes  should  know  more  of  the 
secret  history  of  Copleston  than  she?  Yet  why  not,  when  e*-er)'- 
thing  had  become  possible  ?  She  wss  ashamed  to  question  him,  and 
to  leani  from  his  dregs  of  Hilbwick  gossip  what  even  her  mother, 
even  her  brother,  had  refused  to  tell  her.  But  she  lingered  a  little. 
After  alt,  anything  he  could  lell  her  could  not  possibly  be  ivhat  they 
had  refused  to  tell,  and  even  the  commonest  gossip  might  put  her  on 
the  scent  she  was  seeking.  Oddly  enough — no,  not  oddly  at  all — it 
had  never  struck  her  that  Alan's  loss  of  Coplesion,  though  it  must  be 
to  somebody's  gain,  would  mean  the  presence  of  a  new  master  there, 
and  surely  that  could  not  be  Gideon  .Skull. 

*'  You  know,  then,"  she  asked  at  lasi,  "  who  is  coming  to  live  at 
Coplesion  ?  "  She  put  her  question  purpbsely  in  such  a  iray  that  it 
might  not  betray  her  own  ignorance,  of  which  she  was  ashamed, 
even  before  old  Grimes. 
H  •'Lord  love  you,  Miss  I  Why,  all  the  town  knows.  And,  talk 
of  Old  Harr)" — begging  your  pardon,  Miss,  only  tongues  will  slip 
when  they're  drj- — there  he  is,  Miss  t     There's  the  new  squire  ! " 

Helen  could  not  help  starting,  as  the  sexton  struck  his  spade 

I  hard  into  the  new  grave,  and  fell  to  work  again.  She  had  no  need 
of  a  second  look  to  recognise  the  tall,  over-tailored  figure  of  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  been  shut  up  in  the  belfry  on  Easter  Eve,  and 
who  had  &ince  been  thrust  out  of  her  mtnd  as  utterly  as  if  slie  had 
licvcr  set  eyes  on  him.  But  she  remembered  him  well  enough  now, 
wid  his  name,  Victor  Waldron,  the  far-off  cousin  who  had  only  made 
a  sentimental  pilgrimage  to  his  family  Mecca,  and  used  his  senti- 
ment. Heaven  knew  how,  to  thrust  Alan  out  of  life  and  land.  Surely 
he  must  be  the  cleverest  reptile  that  ever  crawled  and  lied.  She 
remembered  all  his  sham  romance,  how  he  had  taken  her  hand,  how 
he  had  professed  interest  in  and  friendship  for  her  and  hers ;  hov  he 
had  looked  and  spoken  until,  in  spite  of  his  clothes  and  his  twang, 
she  had  taken  him  for  a  gentleman.  1'he  man  whom  she  had 
burned  to  hate  and  to  conquer  for  Alati's  love's  sake  was  named,  and 
was  herb 
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Tlut  cluaifc  uf  lier  \a%KX  heart  had  been  well-nigh  consecrated 
into  a  vow  by  hs  presence  wiili  her  at  her  father's  graw.  One  never 
feels  shyness  before  reptiles,  and  Helen  felt  no  fear.  If  .she  could 
have  rlune  anything  for  Ahii  then  and  there,  she  would  have  done  it; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  da  Hate,  however  strong,  does  not  spring 
from  the  heart  fully  anncd  ;  it  has  to  be  as  ]iatient  as  love  before  it 
con  strike  and  conquer.  She  would  have  avoided  hini  if  possiblCt 
not  out  of  fear  to  face  him,  but  out  of  shame  and  anger  at  her  own 
present  helplessness.  Unhappily,  she  could  not  help  meeting  him 
full  in  the  jjathway,  unless  she  allowed  hint  lo  see  her  turn  back,  and 
her  i)ride  was  stronger  than  her  shame.  So  on  she  went,  straight 
towards  the  churcliyard  gate,  keeping  her  outlook  far  in  Iront  of  ber, 
and  her  course  in  the  very  middle  of  the  gravel  walk,  as  if  she  were 
a  queen  out  of  whose  way  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  aside.  He  should 
at  least  feel  himself  scorned,  and  be  made  to  ask  llie  nearest  grave 
to  open  and  cover  him.  Rut  her  heart  heat  so  holly  and  her  bosom 
heaved  so  high  that  the  air  with  which  she  carried  her  head  was 
anger's  much  more  than  pride's. 

But,  to  her  amaze,  Victor  Waldron  by  no  means  fell  into  her 
])1an.  He  did  not  hang  his  head  or  lower  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
even  step  aside  out  of  her  way.  He  came  to  a  stand  before  her,  full 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  looked  her  straight  in  tlie  eyes  as  he 
raised  his  hat ;  the  only  sign  of  grace  or  shame  he  shotted  was  tliat 
he  did  not  put  out  his  hand.  She  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  stand 
also;  and  she  stood  there,  defying  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  Miss  Reid,"  he  said,  "  I  must  siicak  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Waldron,  there  is  nothing  you  can  have  to  say  lo  me. 
Good  day.' 

"  Not  till  I  have  sjioken  to  you.  I  have  a  riglit  to  make  you 
hear  ma  You  must  not  look  for  any  forms  of  courtesy.  I  knew 
you  were  in  this  place;  and  lliongh  your  errand  was  sacred,  I  would 
not  have  let  you  go  without  a  great  many  words,  even  if  Grimes  had 
not  saved  mc  from  being  the  first  to  speak  lo  you.  If  you  .nrc  in 
haste  to  go  home " 

"Home?" 

**  I  will  go  your  way,  but  speak  to  you  I  will." 

She  could  lurdly  identify  her  ca.sy -mannered,  somewhat  languid, 
and,  abo\'e  .til,  courteous  fellow-prisoner  with  the  LIunt  decision  of 
the  man  who  stood  before  her  and  barred  her  way.  She  liad  never 
met  with  anytliing  in  her  life  but  deference  and  gentleness.  Could 
tliis  be  the  first-fruits  of  poverty  ?  And  yet  the  reptile  comparison 
was  driven  to  fall  to  nothing.    Nobody  could  si>eak  or  looK  less  like 
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a  serpent  than  Victor  WaMron;  all  the  better,  if  there  might  be  open 
battle ;  if  her  enemy  would  be  more  frank  than  her  o-xn  kin.  It  was 
half  his  impcriousnes^,  half  the  hope  of  gaining  light,  that  changed 
her  mind  about  refusing  to  hear  a  word ;  and,  in  truth,  whatever  she 
might  will,  she  knew  within  herself  that  she  must  hear  him,  since  lie 
willed  it  so. 

"  Vou  mean,  you  command  nic,"  she  said,  "  because  you  are  a 
strong  man  and  I  am  only  a  girl  ?    Tlien  speak  to  me  here." 

"  Miss  Keid,  I  would  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than  this 
hftd  been  done  \ " 

"Well?" 

"  I  have  been  to  Coplcston.  Mr.  Alan  Reid,  your  brother, 
refuses  to  see  me,  and  now  I  hear  he  has  left  for  London,  and  left 
no  address;  and  1  know  what  message  I  should  have  had  sent  down 
to  mc  if  I  had  come  to  your  door  and  had  asked  to  see  Mis.  Reid  or 
yon.  I  am  hounded  into  getting  to  speak  to  you  this  way.  1  don't 
spca3c  to  you  like  this  because  you  are  a  giri.  I'm  speaking  to  yon 
a.s  I  should  to  a  man — as  you'd  like  best  to  be  sjioken  to,  if  I'm  not 
wrong — and  in  my  country  we  don't  shoot  a  man  wiihonl  hearing 
him  :  at  ieast,  not  ahvays.    Miss  Reid— — -" 

"Vou  have  not  said  one  word  yet,  Mr.  U'aldron,"  said  Helen, 
fancying  herself  speaking  with  cold  dignity,  white  all  the  while  her 
eyes  would  have  been  annihilating  him  if  cyos  could  kill.  "What 
has  happened  has  aol  cost  )-ou  your  right  hand.  Is  it  true  that 
Copleston  belongs  to  you  ?*' 

"  I'm  afraid  that  is  so.  But  if  Mr.  AUn  Reid  would  only  be  a 
reasonable  man " 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  came  from  America  on  pur[>osc  to  rob  my 
brother  of  liis  birthright?" 

"  I  did.    That  is  the  bare  tnilh.     But " 

"  It  was  you  asked  for  this  interview,  Mr.  Waldron,  not  I.  Vou 
have  had  your  say,"  said  Helen,  beginning  to  feel  that  such  a  battle, 
c\'cn  though  barren,  was  going  to  have  half  the  pleasure  of  a  victory, 
and  forgetting  in  her  excitement  that  she  had  not  yet  allowed  her 
adversary  to  say  anything  at  all.  *'  Vou  have  had  your  .say,  and  now 
you  must  hear  mine.  Is  it  true  that  you  liave  been  bribing  a  roan  like 
Grimes,  the  sexton,  to  help  you  search  for  iiapers— evidence,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  called.  Vou  sec  I  know  more  than  you  ttiink  for.  Is 
that  tnic  ? " 

She  had  built  this  sunnisc  upon  her  knowledge  of  old  Grimes, 
and  upon  tlie  nature  of  his  report  of  the  character  of  the  new  squire. 
£ut  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  his  answer, 
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"  Ttiat  fellow  has  been  telling  truth  for  once,  has  he  ?  Vcs,  Miss 
Reid.  Hut  he  could  not  tell  you  more  than  he  knew.  I  paid  Mr. 
Grimes  ten  pounds  sterling  for  e^-idcnce  that " 

He  could  sooner  have  stopped  on  avalanche  than  Helen's  fire  of 
questions  jtut  then. 

*'  You  are  at  any  rate  frank  enough  now.  Is  it  true  that — no>  I 
need  not  ask  you  if  it  is  true — that  you  told  me,  when  I  saw  you  before, 
why  it  was  that  you  had  come  liere :  when  you  would  even  have 
Uken  the  welcome  wc  would  have  given  yo\i  then,  the  welcome  of 
those  whom  you  were  planning  to  ruin — when  you  would  have  taken 
it  to  s[)y  out  more  c^'idcncc,  I  suppose  !  I  rcmcnnber  all  you  said — 
every  word  !  You  will  tell  me  you  were  only  trying  to  get  your  rights, 
I  suppose.  What  kind  of  a  right  have  you,  in  Heaven's  name,  that 
could  nwkc  my  mother  and  my  brothei  give  up  everything  to  you 
without  even  a  word  ? " 

"  Ah — ^yo«  don't  know?" 

"  And  because  I  don't  know,  I  think  it  will  not  boar  knoning— 
there  !  And  I  am  not  going  to  rest  until  this  week's  work  is  undent 
I  won't  believe  in  your  rights  until  I  know  ihem.  And  while  I  don't 
believe  in  them,  I  won't  try  to  lell  you  what  I  think  of  you.  If  you 
liad  all  the  right  in  the  world,  it  would  not  excuse  you  for  suddenly 
springing  a  mine,  like  a  traitor,  upon  a  widow  .  .  .  her  husband 
hardly  in  his  grave  .  .  .  sending  her  homeless  into  the  wwld  .  .  . 
ruining  the  life  of  a  man.  ...  I  am  only  a  girl,  but  we  will  see  !" 

*'  Thank  God,  Afiss  Rcid,  that  there's  one  sane  living  being  in 
Hillswick  except  myself— and  that's  j*ou  I" 

.\i  last  he  had  found  words  to  silence  her.  Thai  such  a  sftcecb 
sliould  come  from  him,  with  every  note  of  sincerity,  left  her,  for  a 
moment,  with  nothing  to  say.     He  did  not  let  the  moment  slip  by. 

"Yes,  Miss  Rcid,  1  mean  what  I  say.  That's  j-ou.  I  do  not 
know  my  cuusin,  Mr.  Alan  Keid.  But  1  conclude,  from  all  that  h.TS 
)>assed  between  us,  that  he  is  a  man  I  should  be  proud  to  know,  and 
not  think  the  worse  of  for  being— bow  shall  I  put  it  ?— not  much  a  man 
of  the  world.  I  do  unhappily  find  myself,  by  the  I.iw  of  this  countiy, 
owner  of  Co]>leston.  But  it's  so  much  against  my  own  will,  that 
I've  quatrellcd  with  my  best  friettd  for  putting  me  there.     I'd " 

"Gideon  Skull?"  said  Helen,  witli  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  was 
allmo!>t  a  smile,  though  a  bitter  one,  half  in  scorn  for  what  the  must 
needs  lake  for  a  string  of  h)i)Ocritical  protests  and  excuses,  KaM"  to 
think  how  right  she  tiad  beta  in  looking  for  tiie  clue  in  Gideon  SkiUl, 
though,  as  it  had  turned  out,  he  had  been  but  the  tool  insttad  of  the 
hand  of  the  robber.     Utt  mother's  story  did  not  lead  her  to  think 
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less  ill  of  the  friend  nnd  princijial  of  that  respectable  trader,  Cideonj 
Skull.  Trcachcrj'  on  the  part  of  tlic  master  might  fairly  enough  be, 
inferred  from  probable  nahce  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

"  Yes,  Gideon  Skull.  Not  that  he's  to  blame.  But  if  I'd  known 
n  hat  be  was  going  to  do,  I'd  have  strangled  Iiini !  If  Mr.  Alan  would 
lake  back  Copleston  for  nothing,  he  should  have  it  and  welcome.  If 
he  wouldn't  take  it  as  his  moral  right,  I'd  sell  it  him  for  two  cents ; 
if  he'll  only  make  any  sort  of  terms,  III  take  them,  whatever  they  arc. 
I've  made  him  two  offers,  hy  letter,  before  he  left  for  London.  I 
have  proposed  that  he  should  continue  to  reside  at  Coplciiton,  and 
buy  mc  out  by  degrees  at  ■whatc\'cr  his  advisers  thought  a  fair  price, 
and  the  lower  llie  better  ;  or  that  I  should  take  the  place  with  a  charge 
on  it  for  Mrs.  Keid  and  you,  and  leave  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  will 
in  case  he  didn't  buy  mc  out  sooner.  He  wouldn't  lake  it  back  as  a 
moral  right,  so  I  was  bound  to  put  things  in  that  kind  of  roundabout 
way.  In  short,  there's  nothing  on  thiswidc  earth,  short  of  suicide,  I 
wouldn't  do  to  meet  his  views.  And  as  he  is  just  stupefied  with 
notions  of  honour,  there's  no  help  for  it.  As  we  arc  the  only  tit-o 
sane  people  in  Hillswick,  we  must  take  matters  into  our  oivn  hands. 
Vou  say  'this  week's  work  must  be  undone.'  Yes,  Miss  Reid,  and 
it  shall  And  then  perhaps  you  will  let  nic  show  you  how  a  hundred 
words  may  sound  as  true  as  they  sound  black,  and  yet  be  as  false 
as " 

"Take  care,  Mr.  Waldron,  that  you  do  not  Gnd  Alan's  sister  as 
'  stupefied  with  honour '  as  he.  We  both  had  the  same  father,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  forget  him.  You  do  not  know — I  do — what 
losing  Copleston  means  to  my  brother.  More  than  the  land.  By 
any  (air  means  he  would  luvc  kept  it,  I  know.  How  did  hf  answer 
you?" 

"  There  b  the  last  letter  I  Kid  from  hin».  It  just  made  mc  niad. 
Ves,  read  it,  please.' 

Helen  took  the  letter,  almost  eagerly.  That  Alan  would  not  wish 
her  lo  see  it  she  felt  sure,  but  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  It  took 
her  hardly  more  than  a  second  to  read,  she  look  it  in  at  a  glance— the 
quicker  bc< au5c  there  was  so  Utile  to  learn.  "Sir,"  she  read,  with 
her  eyes  almost  outrunning  the  word.'i,  "  I  will  entertain  no  proposal. 
I  am  compelled  to  admit  your  legal  claim,  hut  beyond  that  I  will 
neither  do  nor  permit  one  least  thing  on  the  assumption  that  I  am 
not  my  father's  heir.  As  no  terms  can  be  even  proposed  without 
assuming  Uii-s  I  will  have  none.  I  think  you  will  understand  why, 
and  if  you  do  not,  I  cannot  help  you.  .  .  .  Alan  ReiA"  That  was 
all.    But  if  the  letter  gave  Helen  litdc  light,  it  told  her  what  to  do. 
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"  Ves,  that  is  Alan  :  ihai  Iciicr  is  not  forged  '."  said  sh&  ••  He 
must  have  cause,  indeed,  to  lose  his  all  ratlicr  than  even  buy  it  baek 
from  your  hand.  I  think  Mr.  Skull  must  have  been  tnoie  frank  with 
him  than  you  Iiiave  been  with  me  .  .  .  or  less  so.  Here  is  your 
letter,  Mr.  Wa]droa.  I  see  what  he  has  cause  to  think  of  you.  Yes, 
I  dare  say  he  is  'stupefied  with  honour.'  Alan  is  more  like  his  father 
than  I  am,  and  /te  shall  tcop  his  likeness,  whatever  I  may  do.  .  .  . 
Alan  will  nuke  no  terras  v'wh  you,  nor  will  I  make  tcnns." 

"  What  will  you  make,  then?"  he  asked;  the  question  i*'as  struck 
from  him  by  her  last  emjihatic  word. 

"  War  I "  said  she,  and  passed  on. 


Not  many  dnys  ago,  Victor  Waldron  would  have  laughed  at  such 
a  fit  of  tragedy  i  though  there  was  nothing  theatrical  about  Helen 
Rcid,  as  she  sn-ept  away  from  him  in  scorn.  Where  was  his  presence 
of  mind  ?  He  knew  not  whether  to  follow  her  or  whether  to  let  her 
go  ;  and  before  he  could  recover  his  breath  it  was  too  late,  and  she 
was  gone. 

"The  devil  take  Gideon  Skull  for  the  most  blundering  bnitc  that 
ever  was  born  1  And  the  devil  take  all  the  Reids  for  the  most  im- 
practicable,  crackbraincd — 1  don't  know  what  to  tall  lliem.  I  believe 
I'm  the  only  sane  man  in  all  Great  Britain :  except  the  minister, 
who's  got  a  few  dull  wits,  and  the  sexton,  who  knows  his  business, 
I'm  the  only  one  I've  seen.    What's  to  be  done  now  ?" 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  up  and  down  the  path, 
absently  reading  the  epitaphs  on  either  side,  thinking  what  he  could 
possibly  do.  Old  Grimes  had  gone  off  to  dinner,  so  that  he  cpuld 
pace  up  and  down  and  think  undisturbed. 

"  I  know  what  she  thinks  of  me  now,"  he  Ihought  very  bitterly. 
"And  I  can't  hbme  her.  That  blundering  brute,  Gideon!  Briton 
all  over,  through  and  through :  an  liunest,  true-hearted,  slubboni,«YlI- 
meaning,  meddlesome,  thorough -going — fool !  .  .  .  .  And  it's  come 
10  het  thinking  that  of  me  after  all ;  just  as  I  knew  it  would  be.  Alan 
Reid  is  a  fine  fellow.  Seems  to  mc  to  be  belter  cracked  than  most  men 
are  whole.  No — I  wouldn't  have  given  a  6g  for  him  if  he'd  taken  a 
cent  from  a  man  whose  claim  to  give  it  him  is  that  his  mother  isn't 
ihc  wife  of  his  lather.  I  think  I  should  have  got  on  well  with  Alan 
Kcid — the  devil  take  Gideon  Skull,  and  send  him  to— Copleston  I 
It  would  all  have  gone  so  well.  I  should  have  stayed  on,  and  had  a 
good  time,  learning  triple  bob  majors  and  checking  the  church* 
wardens'  accounts  of  Uic  seventeenth  century,  till  it  was  long  enough 
afler  the  funeral  to  call  on  my  own  coubina — any  man  may  call  on 
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his  own  cousins,  even  if  there  has  been  a  funeral.  I  should  luve  got 
on  with  Alan  Rciil.  That  sort  of  man  i<i  ahvays  a  splendid  fellow  when 
he's  al  heme — out  in  the  worid,  where  fine  feelings  give  a  man  more 
weight  to  cany  than  thick  ones,  I'm  not  so  sure.  But  it*s  better  than 
fine  feeling  to  slick  up  like  that  for  )iis  mother's  right  to  his  father's 
name.  I  should  have  lijccd  Mrs.  Rcid  too.  A  mother  thacVs  stuck  up 
for  like  that  muat  be  worth  sticking  up  for.  ....  And  she'd  have 
thought  difTerenlly  then.  Fancy  a  girl  like  that  liking  one  well  enough 
to  flame  out  for  one  ihat  way !  And  I've  lei  her  go,  tliinking  like 
that — anybody  but  myself  would  l;ike  meforabiggcrfool  than  Gideon. 
Perhaps  I  am.  I'erliaps  I've  been  a  bigger  fool  than  I  know,  to  have 
been  hanging  round  this  church  day  alter  day,  till  that  d-iy  came. 
Perhaps  the  bob  major  hasn't  been  the  attraction,  nor  the  church- 
wardens' accounts,  nor  even  old  Grimes.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
another  woman  that  Pd  sooner  sec  in  a  storm  than  not  at  all,  excepting 
Cousin  Helen.  She's  as  grand  in  a  storm  as  she  was  sweet  in  a  calm. 
She  lias  no  patience,  no  justice,  no  rcaiion — her  heart's  loo  big  for 
them.   I  believe  if  she  loved  one  man,  she  could  kill  another ;  and  next 

to  being  the  man  she  loved,  I  think  I'd  be  the  man  she  kilted 

So  there  they  all  go,  dream  after  dream.  And  the  best  la^ft  of  aU.  No, 
Tm  not  going  to  be  a  fooL  Life's  too  big  a  thing  to  let  it  be  twisted 
out  of  the  bee-line  Wc.tusc  one  h-is  seen  a  girl  twice  ;  and  a  girl  that 
thinks  one  a  cad  and  a  cur,  and  tells  one  so  the  second  time  of 
seeing.  AVcll,  I  shan't  see  her  again ;  and  perhaps  it's  lucky — I 
might  have  turned  into  a  real  fool  the  third  time.  The  question  is, 
what's  10  be  done?  It's  clear  she  doesn't  know  the  bottom  of  ibis 
business.  Of  course  the  man  who  stuck  up  for  his  mother  like  that 
wouldn't  slume  his  sister  and  ber  mother  too  by  Idling  Iter  why. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  must  liave  had  a  bad  time  telling  his  mother,  if  she 
needed  telling,  without  letting  his  sister  know  that  her  mother  had 
no  right  to  her  wedding  ring — not  even  to  her  weeds.  It's  Ijcky 
there  was  nothing  in  that  note  I  gave  her  10  read  to  tell  her.  What's 
to  be  done?  Let  me  sec.  There  must  be  .somebody  to  look  after  a 
place  like  Copleston,  and  to  see  that  the  tenants  don't  live  rent-free. 
If  Alan  Reid  won't  touch  the  renis,  I  must,  I  suppose — any  way,  as 
far  as  receiving  goes.  Suppose  I  die  without  a  will.  Then  heaven 
knows  who  my  heir-at-law  would  be.  I  shouldn't  like  to  bet  on  Mrs. 
George  WaldroQ  Ihc  first  having  left  me  no  cousins.  Suppose  I  make 
a  vow  never  to  marry,  and  leave  Copleston  to  .M.in  Rcid  or  his 
children,  or  to  Helen  Reid  and  hers  if  he  has  none?  Then  there's 
the  chance  of  his  outliving  mc,  and  he's  sworn  as  hard  as  a 
nun  can  that  he  won't  take  Copleston  by  any  title  except  the  one  I 
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can't  give  him.  I  wouldn't  even  tntst  hU  children— unless  I  insure 
his  marrying  a  woiiian  like  one  or  two  I  could  find  him  in  New 
York,  whose  principle  \%,  ivhen  anylhing's  given  ihem,  to  open  their 
mouths  veiy  much  and  their  eyes  very  little.  ....  Lea%'c  it  to  her 
then?   Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.     And  her  brother  wouldn't  so  much 

mind  being  htr  hcir-al-law,  I  suppose But  then  'she  might 

nLtny.  ....  If  I  left  it  to  her  to  dispose  of  as  she  liked,  and  if 
she'd  take  it,  in  spite  of  being  her  brother's  sister,  she  mightn't 
care  to  leave  it  to  him  and  his  when  the  time  came.  Wives  and 
mothers  have  notions  of  their  omi — and  if  Ihal  girl  married,  she 
wouldn't  marry  by  halves.  There's  no  sense  nor  justice  in  nuking 
her  a  machine  for  passing  on  our  family  place  to  some  confounded 

fellow  wlio'd  be  no  more  a  Waldron  than  I'm  a  Orimen Marry 

her  yourself,  and  settle  matters  that  way?  Yes,  of  course — mend  a 
thundcrstomi  by  jumping  over  the  moon.  If  I  wanted  to  hear  a 
pleasant  answer  from  a  woman,  I  wouldn't  fish  for  it  by  asking  Helen 

Reid  to  he  Mrs.  VValdron  of  Coplcston No  ;  the  first  thing  is 

to  keep  myself  single,  whatever  else  I  can  find  to  do ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  thafi  easy.  Koture  never  makes  doubles  ;  there  aren't  two 
Helen  Reids.  ....  Lucky  for  the  world ;  t«'0  tempers,  and  two 
tongues,  and  two  pairs  of  eyes  like  hers  wouldn't  leave  much  worii  for 

fire  to  do I  wat  a  fool    once  :   I  never  murdered  Gideon 

SkuU.    And  ii  is  too  late  even  for  murder  now." 
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Chaiter  IX. 

BALTnASAK.     Howl    Thou  ait  Conrad— and  tlioa  know'st  not 
me? 

CONKAO.     Not  1 1 

BAt.TiiA^AK.  Not  \sta\i  Bjlilosar  ? 

CoNKAO.  Him?   Rigtit  well 

I  know  Balthosar !    Host  (hou  news  tiX  liim  t 

BaLTIEasak.     Look  on  Ilallhasar,  Cosfutr— h  \\  I  ! 

CoNRAP.     Ualthuar  (—Thou !— Thou'n  jcstinE,     Were  it  he. 
Then  were  I  dinngol :  and  no  whk  cbonjn)  nm  I, 
ir  I  l>c  changed  not  Kholt/    .....     7'JiirN  art  h«? 
'rh<.-n  tulli  the  god  of  bliodncss  given  nic  cyvi 
To  fea*!  in  thine  k  soul  t  never  «•»-, 
And  not  Batthanr't.     Whosoe'er  thcu  art, 
I  do  not  know  ihee.    Huice,  or  be  my  foe. 

Most  assuredly  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  Victor  Waldron  to  nuke 
up  his  mind  what  to  do  with  Coplcston  in  a  single  day.  Yet,  if  there 
was  one  thing  he  luted  more  than  another,  it  was  indecision ;  ami 
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his  £a.vourite  scorn  was  for  the  man  who  cannot  make  up  his  tnmd 
what  to  do  under  any  given  circuinstancts  mthin  any  given  time. 
There  were  many  strata  of  feeling  in  him.  Uppermost  of  all  came 
his  consciousness  that  a  most  unhappy  combination  of  circumstances 
made  him  look  like  a  mean  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  whom,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  he  knew  well  cnougii  now  that  he  cared  for  ten  limes 
more  at  a  second  sight  than  he  had  ever  before  cared  for  any  woman 
St  a  hundredth.  Her  storniioeiis  alunc  suited  him  ;  and  it  gave  him 
a  wider  and  deeper  insight  into  her  nature  tlun  a  hundred  peaceful 
interviews  in  the  bclfry  could  ever  h;ivc  done.  Next  to  this  was  his 
man's  shame  at  having  (he  direction  of  matters  taken  out  of  his  own 
hands.  Instead  of  playing  football  with  fortune,  fortune  had  been 
playing  footh.ill  with  him — his  resolve  to  give  up  his  dream  of  being 
Waldron  of  Coplcstoii  had  been  the  signal  to  deliver  the  place  into 
his  hands.  And  what  a  signal — the  death  of  one  whom  his  cxpeiience 
of  HiUswick  talk  had  made  him  more  than  respect,  and  theunlooked- 
for  legal  accident  of  an  intestacy.  Next  below  was  the  sense  of  having, 
though  against  his  own  wilt,  committed  an  actual  most  cruel  wrong — 
towards  strangers  it  would  have  been  bad  enough:  but,  to  Helen! 
Then — much  lower — came  a  very  inconsisteni  thing  ;  he  did  not 
believe  in  fate ;  but  had  not  the  finger  of  Providence  itself  been  at 
work  in  all  this  seeming  chance  in  preventing  his  perverse  will  from 
standing  in  the  way  of  righting  an  old  wrong,  and  in  restoring  one 
who,  apart  from  the  dead  man's  intestacy,  was  still  the  just  if  not  ihc 
lawful  owner,  to  his  own  ?  Coplcslon  had,  after  all,  been  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood,  evxr  since  he  had  heard  from  his  father  the  story  of 
his  father's  father  ;  and  even  under  the  crushing  hand  of  love,  such 
dreams  die  hard.  To  what  other  end  had  all  these  things  come? 
Gideon  Skull's  secret  knowledge,  his  own  acquaintance  with  Gideon, 
and  their  joint  and  most  unlikely  presence  at  Hillswick  just  when 
old  Harry  Reid  died  ;  that  strange  and  almost  unaccountable  affair 
of  the  intestacy  ;  Alan  Keid's  character ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
sudden  death  of  a  strong  m.in  hke  Hatry  Keid  ju&l  in  the  nick  of 
time,  were  all  separate  ajid  unconnected  accidents  working  together 
to  one  obvious  end  Perhaps  matters  had  in  truth,  and  not  merely 
in  seeming,  been  taken  out  oK  his  hands.  Perhaps  Alan  Reid  would 
have  proved  unworthy  of  a  trust  like  Copleston.  Perhaps  Victor 
^Valdron  liad  not  only  dreamed  in  those  not  far-off  days  when  he 
justified  his  desire  for  Copleston  by  an  ambition  to  make  himself  a 
missionary  to  the  moiher  country,  and  to  show  what  could  be  done 
by  a  Republican  squire  wiUi  American  light  in  him,  and  by  the  grand- 
son of  George  Waldron  the  rebel    It  might  have  been  necessaiyj 
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for  so  jusl  and  so  great  an  end,  that  he  should  be  saved  by  stronger 
hands  than  his  own  from  the  greater  treason  of  falsehood  to  hfe  and 
duty  for  the  sake  of  kavc  to  look  into  a  girl's  eyes.  ^Vas  he  not 
bound  to  take  Coplcston,  and  lo  tlirow  the  resiionsibility  on  those 
wiser  eyes  and  stronger  hands?  But  ihcn,  below  this  ramc  the 
lowest  depth  of  all.  He  knew  that  he  loved  I  [elen  Reid  as  surely 
as  he  knew  that  she  hated  him. 

And,  tlierefore,  though  his  conscious  tlioiighis  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  accusing  themselves  of  injustice,  he  did  not  forgive  Gideon 
SkiiH.  Il  was  an  old  fricnds.hi|>— ^lerhaps  too  long,  for  the  histor)- of 
all  save  married  lives  (and  of  some  of  these)  is  the  history  of  diver- 
gence and  of  drifting  apart  until  a  time  comes  n-hen  the  s|>ace  be< 
twccn  ihcm  grows  loo  wide  for  the  bridge  of  friendship  to  join  ihem 
without  most  perilous  stretching.  Certainly,  Victor  had  never  fcit  50 
little  sympathy  with  Gideon  as  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  old 
Harry  died,  and  nhcn  he  had  just,  for  the  first  time,  seen  Helen 
Reid.  The  cynicism  whidijiad  once  been  a  jjteasant  salt  Itad  jaricil 
on  him  ;  cither  something  Iiad  gone  out  of  his  life,  or  something  new 
lud  entered  which  did  not  :igiee  with  the  old. 

So,  by  the  time  he  was  back  at  the  "  Gcoige,"  where,  not  to  put 
too  strong  a  strain  on  old  Mr.  Skull's  hospitality,  he  was  still  staying, 
be  was  in  about  as  complete  a  stale  of  indecision  as  a  man  can  be — ' 
so  much  so  that  his  ideas  began  to  verge  on  the  preposterous,  if  not 
on  the  in'ii>05sible.  Luvc  is  more  apt  to  ])lay  at  jumping  over  the 
moon  than  he  fancied  when  he  accused  himself  of  being  more 
foolish  than  his  fellows.  His  plans  turned  into  romances,  and  hb 
romances  almost  into  plans.  How  would  il  1)b  if  he  were  to  turn  lo 
account  a  slight  turn  he  had  for  play-acting  by  following  the  Reids  to 
I^ndon,  disguising  himself,  changing  his  tailor,  and  making  court  to 
Helen  under  another  name?  The  notion  was  absurd  enough  to 
amuse  him,  while  he  followed  it  out  to  the  end,  and  built  castles 
ujton  it  just  as  though  it  were  by  no  means  absurd.  Or  su|^xtsc  he 
wea'  to  go  abroad,  .ind  let  the  Reids  hear  that  he  was  dead  ?  Hut 
lie  did  not  follow  out  that  romance  very  far,  seeing  that  it  would 
bring  him  no  nearer  Helen.  He  grew  half  vexed  with  himself  for 
castle- building  about  what  could  not  be  done,  instead  of  seriously  and 
decisively  setting  himself  to  think  out  what  could  be  done  and  ought 
lo  be  done  ;  but  all  the  same  the  casdes  went  on  building ;  for  they 
had  a  sort  of  sweetness  in  their  very  vanity  which  was  new  to  his 
taste,  and  the  same  lady  lived  in  them  all— and,  since  he  could  tiot 
build  for  her  even  a  cottage  of  earth,  he  might  at  least  spend  one  hour 
in  building  her  castles  of  air.    Strange,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  hit 


thoughts  and  dreara-s  of  Helen  Reid  took  no  part  of  their  character 
from  her  scorn.  1  think  that  when  a  Dower  lir&t  puts  its  head  out 
into  the  world,  whether  out  of  heart  or  meadow,  it  finds  Its  first 
draught  of  air  sweet  ;  let  the  wind  be  Wowing  from  the  north-casi 
and  be  sharp  with  snow,  the  flower  would  not  go  hack  into  the 
earth  again,  though  it  knows  that  it  will  be  frozen  dead  in  an  hour. 
And  the  shorter  its  hour  must  be,  the  more  freely  it  may  spread  out 
its  fancies  and  dream  out  its  dreams.  We  may  live  out  ten  lives  in 
an  hour  if  wc  will,  and  find  them  at  least  as  sweet  as  if  they  were 
true.  So  Victor  Waldron  let  things  slide  for  vX  least  an  hour,  and, 
sending  thought  to  where  he  had  so  often  of  late  been  sending  Cideon 
Skull,  lived  all  sorts  of  wonderful  and  impossible  lives,  and  knew 
them  lo  be  impossible  all  ihc  while. 

Most  assuredly  he  was  not  best  pleased  to  be  called  back  to  that 
part  of  earth  called  Copleston  by  Gideon  SkulL 

"  I  thought  1  should  have  found  you  in  the  steeple,"  said  the 
latter,  "  but  old  Grimes  told  mc  you'd  left  hours  ago.    Well  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  arc  you  really  ofTto-nighl?" 

**  Yes.  I  shall  call  and  sec  your  undc  and  the  Udics  before  I 
go.     I  shall  go  and  see  some  lawyer  up  in  town." 

The  difference  between  them  made  itself  fell  in  the  air  of  both, 
but  much  more  strongly  in  Victor's  than  in  Gideon's.  Gideon's 
was  rather  the  air  of  one  who  feels  himself  compelled — be  knows  not 
why — lo  accept  a  difference  which  he  does  not  share  :  tliere  was 
none  of  Waldron's  bitterness  in  his  words  or  tone.  "  Jf  you  want  a 
lawyer,"  said  he,  "  go  to " 

"  No.     Ill  go  to  one  of  my  own  finding." 

**  Perhaps  you're  right,  Waldron.  Vou'U  feel  yourself  all  tJie 
more  sure.  But  you  may  make  yourself  cxsy.  There  isn't  a  law)*er 
in  Kngland  who  won't  tell  you  that  a  ouiii's  bastard  can't  be  his  heir- 
at-law." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Mr,  Alan  Reid?"  asked  Victor  quickly. 

"'Who  else?  I  didn't  make  either  the  Uw  or  the  dictionary. 
I'm  hanged  if  I  cao  make  you  out,  Waldron,  these  last  days.  If 
I  was  half  the  cynic  you  call  me,  I  should  think  you  wanted  to  kick 
down  your  ladder.     j\fter  all,  it's  the  way  of  the  world." 

Don't  talk  any  more  of  that  truck.     I'm  sick  of  it    Come  I " 

■•Where?" 

"  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  sitting  stilL  I  must  do  sometliing,  even  if 
it's  nothing.  I'm  going  to  tlic  Vicarage,  to  say  good-bye  to  your 
aunts  and  your  uncle.'* 
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"  Wail  a  bit.     I  must  have  a  bl:  of  talk  with  you." 

*'  Wellj  you  can  have  it  after.  You  can  drive  over  with  roc  to 
ihe  station,  if  you  like,  or  you  can  talk  while  I'm  strapping  my  valise, 
fiut  I  must  leave  your  uncle's  soon  enough  not  to  frighten  your  aunts 
with  thinking  that  I  want  to  be  asked  to  take  pot-luck  j  and  it's  nvar 
four  now." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  then,"  said  Gideon.  "  Why  didn't  yoii  tell  me," 
he  asked,  as  they  left  the  George,  "  that  you've  been  talking  two 
hours  in  the  churchyard  with  Helen  Rcid.'" 

"  For  three  reasons.  Firstly,  I  didn't  talk  to  Miu  Held:  she 
talked  to  me.  In  the  second  place,  bccaii<;e  it  «*as  not  for  two  hours. 
In  the  third  place,  because  if  I  had  talked  to  her  for  four  hours,  it 
wouldn't  have  signified  to  another  soul.  I've  liad  more  than  enough, 
these  days,  of  telling  eveiybody  eveiything." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  it  was  two  hours,  beciuse  I  heard  it  from  Mi&s 
Bolt — so,  of  course,  one  must  divide  it  by  ten.  Say  twelve  minutes, 
then.  I.«ok  here,  Waldron.  We've  knocked  about  together  a  good 
bit,  you  and  I.  We've  been  chums,  off  and  on,  out  west,  when  we*ve 
had  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  eat  ;  and  down  cast,  when  we 
might  have  had  plenty  to  eat  if  we'd  only  had  any  money.  We've 
had  our  rough  and  our  smooth  water,  and  we've  liad  our  quanels 
toa  That's  like  lots  of  men.  Hut  I've  always  said  of  you  wliat  I've 
never  been  able  to  say  of  any  man  alive — and  that  is,  that  we've  never 
done  one  single  thing  behind  tlic  other's  back,  and  that  whenever 
we'^^x*  been  the  closest  partners  we've  been  the  bcsi  friends  :  and — — " 

"  That's  so ;  and  it's  your  ha\-ing  done  something  behind  my 
back  that's  the  matter  with  me  now.  I  can't  forgive  that ;  so  don't 
ask  me.    Km  here  we  are." 

The  Rectory,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  parish,  the  curate  was 
in  charge,  n'as  much  too  large  for  him  and  his  ways,  and  thus  exag- 
gerated his  general  character  by  reducing  his  occui*ation  of  il  to  a 
skvtch  in  outline  of  a  tenancy.  As  it  happened,  the  Misses  Skull 
were  out  visiting,  and  Mr.  Skull  would  not  he  in  for  half-an-hour. 
So  Gideon's  talk  was  simply  adjourned  from  the  George  to  his  urMrlc's 
library — not  much  to  Victor's  satisfaction,  for  he  was  in  anything  btit 
n  mood  for  Gideon. 

"  You  say  I've  done  something  behind  your  back  ?  And  I  say 
that-  you're  not  doing  as^  yrou'd  be  done  by.  lliere's  something 
between  us,  Wahiron,  that  I  don't  understand.  If  it  was  anybody  Imt 
you,  1  should  know  what  to  think,  but  I  can't  think  it  of  an  old 
chum  like  you,  and  I  won't,  until  1  am  obliged.  Let's  lure  it  out, 
and  make  a  dean  breast  of  it,  and  have  done  with  it,  like  honest 
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U  may  liave  a  bit  of  a  tnisundcrsiandmg  where  a  girl's  in  the  way, 
but  Itnow  how  to  trust  one  another  through  tliick  and  thin." 

*'  Weill    You  know  my  quarrel    Go  ahead.    What's  yours?  " 

"  I  don't  know  your  quarrel.  But  I  want  to  know  if  this  firm's 
dissolved." 

"U-haterm?" 

"  Waldron  and  Skull." 

"Waidron  and  Skull?" 

"  Yes.  If  it  isn't,  I'll  go  through  with  it.  If  not— but  it  can't  be. 
If  you  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  firm,  I'll  put  it  another  way. 
I  suppose  you  remember  your  first  coming  across  mc  out  in  Texas — 
and  how  we  got  talking  about  my  native  land — confound  her  t— and 
how  interested  you  were  when  you  found  I  knew  Hilkwick  and 
Co]>lc8ton.  YeSf  and  even  the  name  of  General  George  ?  Ill  tell 
you  now,  \Valdron,  that  I  Hked  you,  and  1  do  like  you.  for  though 
we're  oM  friends  now,  you've  never  done  me  so  much  as  half  an  ill 
turn :  and  from  the  minule  I  heard  how  your  family  were  always 
clear  that  General  George  had  never  married  Mistress  Hannah,  I 
felt  we'd  struck  oil  together.  And  you  thought  the  same.  I  was  the 
inventor :  you  were  the  itatentec.  We  came  orcr  here.  Was  it  to 
get  evidence  that  Copleston  was  ours,  or  was  it  to  flirt  in  churcli- 
j-ards?    Yes  or  no?" 

"You're  not  going  the  n-ay  to  get  over  misunderstandings,  I  can 
tel!  you,"  taid  Victor,  flushing,  "  Ves ;  we  did  come  over  to  look 
for  ex-idencc  that  Copleston  was — mine  ;  and  it  failed." 

"I  said  'ours,'  Waldron.  Remember  what  the  organist  said  10 
the  bellows-boy,  and  how  the  bellows-boy  answered  him.  It's  not 
like  you  to  tjuibble,  ^\'al<l^o^.  Good  God  I  if  what  you're  driving  me 
to  suspect  is  true,  I'll  no  more  believe  in  a  nun's  honour  again  th.in 
I  do  in  a  i\-oman'5.  Don't  quibble  and  split  straws.  Yes,  that 
evidence  did  fail ;  thanks  to  you— because  you  were  afiaid  of  a 
trumpery  bit  of  paper.  It  wasn't  you,  was  \\,  who  knew  that  little 
story  of  the  first  Mrs.  Rcid?  Who  met  her  on  Broadway?  Who 
knew  how  to  convince  Alan  Reid,  late  of  Copleston,  that  he  hadn't 
a  legal  leg  to  stand  un  ?  " 

''Thaok  God,  it  wasn't  II  I  no  more  understand  one  word 
you're  saying,  SkuU^^" 

'*  You  admit  my  scrt-jce,  then.  I  n-as  afraid — but  no  ;  I  -n-asn't 
afraid.  We've  done  the  thing  between  us,  and  we've  done  it  well. 
It  hasn't  cost  six-and-cightjiencc  to  a  lawyer.  And  now — whaCtwi 
ahar«?" 

Victor  couJd  only  stare  ai  him  amazti.    \\  ^ccw::^  a^  '^^ 
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honest,  toyal,  blundering  Briton,  Gideon  Skull,  had  been  spirited 
away,  and  that  lie  was  holding  converse  witli  sonic  changeling  of 
mature  years  from  thi:  land  wh^Tc  nothing  is  what  it  seems,  and 
where  nothing  thnt  glitters  is  gotd.  And  yet,  even  now,  it  ivos 
imimssihtc,  ahsohitcly  impossible,  to  look  at  Cidcon  Skull  and  take 
him  for  any  other  than  ihe  truest  and  hoiicstcst  of  men.  His  eyes 
met  Victor's  frankly  :  there  was  even  sorrowful  rebuke  in  them,  as  if 
disappointed  that  his  iiucstion  had  been  allowed  to  come  from  hira 
instead  of  from  Victor.  And  the  look  of  rebuke  deepened  as  Victor's 
silence  continued,  until  a  deep  red  flush  began  to  creep  over  Uidcon's 
cheeks  and  brov. 

"  By  God,  Waldron— if  I  didn't  know  you  weren't  like  other  men, 
I  should  believe  you  were  going  to  cheat  me  as  man  ne\"cr  cheated 
roan  before  \ " 

Waldron  sprang  to  his  feet.  But  Gideon  did  not  stir.  Unspeak- 
able sorrow  filled  his  voice  as  he  spoke  on. 

"TcU  me  it  isn't  true,  man  1  Tell  me  you  haven't  been  using  me 
to  do  ihe  work  that  vas  loo  nice  for  your  kid  gloves  to  meddle  with, 
only  to  chuck  me  over  like  a  worn-out  tool  that  had  done  its  woik — 
don't  let  me  think  that  of  jwt.  Of  course  it  was  quite  right  of  you 
to  leave  those  things  to  me  :  let  every  man  keep  to  his  own  tin& 
But^ — well,  you  were  the  lost  man  I  believed  in  ;  and  you'll  be  the 
last,  too.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Victor  Waldron,  thai  you'd  lm\e 
sn-uug  mc  off  no  less  if  that  strange  chance  hadn't  made  it  needless 
for  nic  to  get  rid  of  llial  register  for  you  ?    Do  you  mean ?  " 

"  Gideon  Skull  I  Do  you  mean  that  you— that  you  think  me  such 
an  almighty  scoundrel  as  to  have  meddled  with  a " 

"  Why,  what  else  did  you  speak  of  it  for  ?  Wliat  else  made  you 
so  particular  as  to  finding  out  what  would  buy  old  Grimes?  If  you 
didn't  do  it  yourself,  why  did  you  leave  it  to  me?  One  of  us  must 
have  done  it,  I  suppose.  It  isn't  doing  what's  needful  to  get  one's 
rights  that  makes  a  man  an  almighty  scoundrel,  Waldron.  Tliat 
belongs  to  getting  one's  rights  and  not  oivninghow.  /gotCopleston 
for  you,  Victor  Waldron  ;  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  Uial  I  can't 
unget  it  for  you  again.  Yes,  you've  got  me  in  your  power.  I  tnuted 
>u  so  utterly,  that  1  held  nolliing  back  ;  I  didn't  take  one  single 
Ecaution  that  I'd  have  taken  against  any  other  friend  of  mine.  I've 
got  you  Coplcston  without  costing  you  a  cent  or  making  you  do  one 
single  uncomfortable  thing.  I  trusted  you  like  my  own  self;  I  did 
fur  you  OS  I  thought  you'd  have  done  by  me More  fool  I." 

**  Vou  must  be  stark,  staring,  raving  mad,"  said  \'icior ;  "  or  yoo 
must  be  making  the  worst  joke Do  you  suppose  that  1  mean 
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to  Ukc  advantage  of  a  mere  legal  flaw  in  a  dear  moral  tillc  by 
Icecping  Alan  Rcid  out  of  Coplcsion  one  single  needless  day?  If  I 
did  that,  call  me  scoundrel  if  you  please  !  " 

*'  Do  I  suppose  j'ou  mean  to  keep  Copleston  ?  Yes,  I  do.  Do 
T  suppose  there's  a  man  on  earth  who'd  give  up  a  place  like  that, 
worth  iliousands  a  year,  if  he  could  keep  it?  No,  I  don't.  Do  I 
suppose  Alan  Reid  would,  if  he'd  bad  the  ghost  of  a  leg  to  stand 
on?  No.  Do  I  suppose  you're  a  greater  fool  than  Alan  Reid? 
Anything  but  that,  anyhow.  Do  I  suppose  )-ou  talk  that  rot  for  the 
sake  of  cheating  me?  Yes,  I  do.  There's  nothing  else  left  to  think 
now And  I'd  have  tnisicd  you " 

Nobody,  unless  he  lost  his  temper,  could  have  doubled  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  with  which  Gideon  Skull  upbraided  his  former  friend. 
No  mere  loss  of  expected  booty  could  have  imitated  the  pathetic 
dignity  which  a  genuine  sense  of  ingraticudc,  treachery,  and  the  loss 
of  a  last  illusion  could  alone  confer.  It  was  plain  enough  that,  tn 
his  simple,  straight-going  mind,  no  man  on  eartl]  ever  had  entertained, 
or  did  or  could  by  any  natural  possibility  entertain,  a  single  motive 
for  action  but  his  own  profit  or  his  own  pleasure.  If  Gideon  was 
speaking  Greek  to  Victor,  Victor  was  talking  Carthaginian  to  Gideon. 
No  ;  even  now  to  charge  him  with  dishonesty  was  ahsurd.  And  to 
be  thus  treated  by  a  trusted  friend — a  friend  from  whose  natural 
human  treachery  and  selfishness  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  neglect 
making  himself  secure — yes  :  it  was  hard  to  bear. 

But  \'ictor  did  not  keep  his  temjjer  ;  for  htm  things  had  become 
impossible  to  bear.  To  be  called  cheat  by  a  cheat  »*a8  almost  worse 
than  Helen's  scornful  anger.  What  had  he  done,  that  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  human  world,  Helen  and  Gideon,  should  unite  in  scorn 
of  him!" 

"You  are  a  scoundrel  yourself,"  he  cried  out,  "and " 

Gideon  Skull  neither  raised  his  voice  nor  stirred.  "You  are  a 
damned  Yankee  thief  and  liar,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  if  he  tiad  only 
said,  "  It  is  a  fine  day." 

"  Take  that !"  cried  Waldron,  sending  the  cnratc's  brass  reading- 
lamp  straight  and  hard  at  Gideon's  head — "  and  I  only  wish  it  was 
Copleston  1" 

Gideon  had  likely  enough  had  things  liarder  to  miss  sent  at  him 
in  his  time.  He  beni  his  head  quietly  ;  so  that  the  lamp  smashed 
00  the  door,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  its  owner,  the  Reverend  Chris- 
topher, who  was  just  coming  into  bus  quiet  rconi  to  rest  after  his 
l«rish  rounds. 

f*  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  he. 
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I  only  broke  your  lamp,"  said  \1 


his 


temper 

airauging  the  oidcr  of  bis  words^  white  he  fancied  he  was  inakiog  a 
sufficiently  polite  apology  to  the  cler:gyman.  "I  will  get  a  new  one 
in  town.  I  shall  be  at  llie  Portland,"  he  said  to  Gideon,  "  if  you 
have  any  message  to  send  me  there.  Good  day,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
bewildered  curate,  and  returned  to  the  "  George.''  Ifc  Itncw  he  was 
forgetting  his  manners,  but  he  could  not  suddenly  shift  his  behaviour 
after  that  day's  adventures  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  call  upon 
the  Reverend  Christopher  and  the  Misses  Skull,  wiili  Gideon  in 
the  room. 

"  Wit)  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this, 
Gideon?"  asked  Mr.  Skull,  looking  from  the  lamp  to  his  returned 
jwodigal,  and  back  again. 

Gidcou  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  A  piece  of  liorse-play,  I 
suppose." 

"And  may  I  ask  if  it  is  one  of  the  customs  among  the  natives  of 
America  to  amuse  themselves  in  gentlemen's  libraries  by  throwing 
lamps  about  and  nearly  breaking  people's  heads  with  them  ?  In  all 
my  experience  I  never  knew  of  such  an  event  till  to-day.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  can  quite  understand  that  my  sudden  appearance 
should  confuse  Mr.  WalUrun,  and  prevent  his  remaining  to  moke  a 
proper  apolog)'.  He  spoke  of  buying  me  a  new  lamp,  i  must  say, 
I  think  it  is  the  least,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  can  do." 

"They  arc  queer  fishes,  the  Americans." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  managed  to  t.ikc  Mrs.  Rcid's  offer  for 
yourself,  Gideon ;  I  do,  indeed.  I  thought,  when  you  [iraposed  it  to 
me  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  select  for  such  an  ofiicc  a 
complete  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  fiimily;  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  of  that  opinion  from  what  1  liave  seen  to-day.  One  who  docs 
not  know  how  to  conduct  himself  as  an  educated  gentleman  will  be 
a  most  objectionable  person  in  Copleston.  I  object,  on  principle,  to 
American  warming-pans.  Warming-pans  we  used,  in  my  yo-anger 
days,  to  call  those  who,  for  a  consideration,  consented " 

Gideon  shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  "It's  done  now.  Uncle 
Christopher.  My  opinion  is  that  we're  all  fools  together — yourscir. 
of  course,  excepted.  There  was  nothing  else  you  could  do,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  lose.  But  my  opinion  is  that  Mrs.  Reid  is  a 
lunatic,  hec  son  a  baby,  her  daughter  a — girl,  myself  an  ass,  and  the 
Yankee  a — Yankee.  Well,  it's  only  applying  generals  to  particulars, 
after  all.  We're  alt  men  and  women,  and  it's  our  way.  Luckily  for 
Hiilswick,  it  istt't  yours.    By  the  way,  could  you  manage  to  lend  ma 
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ten  pounds  ?    I've  lud  to  lend  all  my  spare  cash  to  the  warming- 
pan,  to  take  him  to  town.     You'll  have  it  back  in  a  day  or  two." 

"With  pleasure,  my  dtarboy.  Ill  write  you  a  cheque;  luckily, 
I  paid  fifteen  pounds  into  the  bank  this  very  day.  But  I  fear  you 
are  too  ready  to  take  a  view  of  human  nature  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  termed  c>'nical,  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  dog,  and  applied 
to  the  philosopher  Diogenes.  Mrs.  Keid  is  a  high-principled  woman, 
Gideon  :  if  she  be  mistaken,  it  must  be  enough  for  us  tliat  she  means 
well.  The  maternal  instinct,  Gideon,  is  a  quality  which  neither  you 
nor  I,  with  all  my  experience  of  human  nature  in  its  deeper  aspects, 
nor  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  business,  can  e\'er  expect  wholly 
to  feci.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  mother  to  feel  the  matcmal  instinct, 
Gideon.  Doubtless  ^frs.  Reid's  plan  for  her  son  wUl  turn  out  well  if 
it  is  so  ordered,  and  ill  if  otherwise.  Such  things  are  not  in  our  hands. 
Her  views  upon  higher  matters,  such  as  the  cure  of  tlie  souls  of  this 
parish,  {)rove  her  to  be  a  woman  of  eminently  sensible  views  .... 
After  all,"  the  curate  went  on,  as  he  filled  up  the  cheque,  "it  is  no 
more  than  seven  years  before  poor  Mr.  Rcid's  will  operates :  and 
seven  years  is  not  long  to  wait,"  added  he,  who  had  been  waiung  for 
more  than  forty  to  be  something  better  than  Curnte  of  Copleston. 
"  There  is  the  cheque,  Gideon. — There  is  only  one  thing  with  which 
I  cannot  lie  satisfied.  An  American  who  behaves  in  a  library 
as  Mr.  AValdron  does  in  mine  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  Cople- 
ston." 

Assuredly  the  new  squire  did  not  apjicar  to  be  inheriting  golden 
opinions  from  the  old  squire.  He  had  made  three  enemies  in  one 
day,  and  all  three  meant  danger.  For  it  is  dangerous  in  itself  to 
offend  one's  rector:  it  was  something  more  than  dangerous  for  Victor 
Waidrou  to  have  war  declared  by  Helen  Reid  :  and,  as  to  the  lliird 
of  his  enemies,  Gideon  Skull  had  heard  a  word  slip  from  bis  uncle 
Christopher  that  might  enable  him  to  turn  the  tables  gloriously  upon 
his  old  friend. 
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HEALTH  THROUGH  EDUCATION: 


IN  iKis  address  I  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  "  Hualih 
through  Education,"  that  is  to  ssy,  the  study  of  lho«e  methods 
of  cducilion  by  which  the  mind,  during  the  whole  ]>criod  of  its 
work,  may  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  and  properly  balanced  con- 
dition, its  powrn  usefully  employed,  and  its  natural  tendencies 
allowed  full  and  natural  scope  and  development. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  progress  of  Gcicnce  for  the  promotion 
of  hcAllh  lias  had  reference,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  physical  health  in 
education,  to  the  state  of  the  schoolroom,  to  the  diet  of  the  scholar, 
to  the  clothing,  to  the  training  and  exercise  of  the  body,  to  the 
position  of  the  scholar  at  the  desk,  and  to  suchlike  purely  physical 
considerations.  These  considerations  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
I  have  had  the  happincsi  to  be  associated  with  rhc  most  earnest  and 
energetic  of  the  sanilary  leaders  who,  in  our  generation,  have  striven 
to  force  tlicm  on  the  attention  of  a  public  not  always  too  willing  to 
listen  to  them,  and  I  regret  that  I  should  have  lo  put  them  some- 
what aside  for  the  present  hour.  But  I  feel  there  is  another  subject 
even  of  more  pressing  moment,  and  therefore  I  turn  to  it  ITie 
purely  physical  study  has  made  its  way  to  some  extent :  the  subject 
I  have  now  before  me  has  made,  practically,  no  way  at  all,  alttiough 
its  importance  r^n  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

^[e^  engaged  steadily  and  systematically  in  taking  different  views 
of  the  same  object  arc  led  lo  see  difTercntly  and  lo  eJtpress  themselves 
differently.  I  cannot  therefore  conce-il  that  I  approach  the  aigu- 
mcnt  I  would  set  forth  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Uic  (act  lliat 
I  must  s[>eak  what  is,  or  what  may  seem  to  be,  contrairy  to  the 
opinions  whiih  are  entertained  bj-  many  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  of  education,  and  who,  in  most  respects,  are  masters  or 
mistresses  of  the  argument  on  its  practical,  scholastic  side.  Ttiose 
who  arc  engaged  In  the  actual  labour  of  teaching  from  day  to  day 
may  entertain  views  vcr)-  different  in  kind  from  mine.  Those  who  are 
annious  and  over-anxious  for  the  education  of  their  childreo  may 

■  Addtca  ddirercd  at  the  Conrcrcnce  on  EductilioD,  held  in  the  Roomfc  of  the 
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entertain  views  of  a  very  dlftcrent  character  from  mine,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  far  more  likely  than  the  teachers  of  their  children  to  dift'er 
from  me.  The  teachers  will  I  tliinlc,  in  their  hearts,  be  in  most 
respects  with  me  altogether. 

W'hcn  I  say  that  the  physical  side  of  the  health  question  is  tint  a 
part  of  my  present  programme,  I  do  not  quite  state  the  whole  truth, 
for  the  physical  side  of  the  question  is,  in  one  direction,  admitted  in 
it.  There  is  always  in  progress  a  reaction  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
which,  when  it  is  clearly  understood,  is  seen  to  he  momentous  in 
its  results.  The  amount  of  physical  disease  that  is  dependent  on 
mental  influence  is  large  beyond  any  accepted  present  conception 
of  it.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  express  what  I  know  on  this  point, 
lest  I  should  appear  to  be  putting  forward  what  is  speculative 
instead  of  what  is  real.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  good 
fourth  of  tlie  deaths  of  adults  who  die  in  their  prime  from  what  ace 
called  natural  diseases  arc  due  \o  diseased  conditions  of  body  that 
hiivc  been  induced  by  ment.il  influences.  The  actual  nnd  immediate 
cause  of  the  demise,  the  killing  blow,  may  be  outside  the  body, 
may  be  independent  of  the  body,  may  be  very  subtle  and  seemingly 
veiy  slight,  may  admit  of  no  correct  scientific  exposition  at  this 
present  stage  of  science,  may  be  some  unknown  or  obscure  meteoro- 
logical influence  ;  and  yet  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the  point 
when  slight  causes  take  effect  may  all  Uie  while  have  been  iu  steady 
progress,  and  may  all  the  while  have  been  mcntal^mcntal  from  the 
first  in  the  persons  affected.  Thus  men  in  the  prime  of  life  often  die 
suddenly  from  some  slight  external  influence  of  a  physical  nature 
which  has  acted  ujion  them  fatally,  and  which  gets  the  whole  of  the 
blame  ;  but  the  conditions  of  body  which  have  rendered  tliat  external 
influence  effective  liavc  been  long  in  operation;  have  beenj  in  the 
strictest  form  of  expression,  mental  in6ucnce$  modifying  the  physical 
structures,  and  making  those  structures  susceptible  of  destructire 
change  from  slight  external  shocks  or  vibrations.  Thus,  again,  here- 
ditary tendencies,  origin.illy  fonned  from  mental  action,  are  often 
transmitted  in  the  character  of  hereditary  physical  disease,  under 
which,  from  some  slight  external  influence,  death  may  occur. 

Impressions  traversing  the  senses  into  the  organ  of  the  mind 
afford  the  most  striking  illuslradons  of  physical  derangements  and  of 
degenerations  from  mental  action  in  which  the  mcnLiI  and  tlie  physical 
most  intimately  blend.  They  give  rise,  in  fact,  to  a  tcnn  which  is  as 
distinctly  ph>'sical  as  any  that  would  describe  a  mechanical  concussion 
or  blow — the  term,  most  correct  in  its  application,  of  "mental 
shock  : "  a  shock  or  blow  received  by  tiie  body  through  the  mind, 
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and  producing  iihytiical  action  in  ihe  body ;  a  transmutation  of  an 
unknown  force— which  we  have  only  named,  so  far,  by  metaphysical 
names,  such  as  fear,  anger,  hate,  love — into  a  strictly  physicaJ  force 
anda  resultant  effect ;  a  vibration  through  the  senses,  yet  not  of  mere 
sound,  not  of  mere  light,  but  of  something  more  of  which  sound  or 
sight  are  but  the  modes  of  conveyance,  modes  of  conve)-aiicc  lute 
the  nervous  atmosphere  or  ether,  to  be  changed  there  into  some  new 
stale  of  motion  or  into  a  new  physical  condition  that  is  inimical  to 
continuance  of  life. 

Let  me  explain  by  one  example. 

A  little  boy  \\-as  once  brought  to  mc  by  a  medical  friend  under  the 
following  painful  circumstances.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
and  his  father  sent  him  occasionally  t<i  a  neighbouring  timber-yard  to 
give  orders  for  wood.  The  keeper  of  the  timber-yard,  a  modified  type 
of  >[r.  Quilp,  had  a  morbid  delight  in  frightening  children.  He  had 
bought  a  lai^  ugly  and  savage  dog,  and  he  tied  the  dog  closely  up 
in  a  recess  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  timber-yard.  The  Httle  boy 
I  spcalt  of,  knowing  nothing  of  this  new  and  terrible  importation,  was 
proceeding,  as  usual,  down  to  the  yard,  when  the  dog  flew  out  at  him, 
The  dog  could  not  reach  the  boy,  but  the  little  fellow  was  so 
aftrightcd  that  he  stood  motionless  for  two  oc  three  minutes,  and  at 
last  fell  to  the  earth.  He  was  picked  up  by  some  kind  passci-by 
and  taken  home,  and  from  that  moment  was  stricken  by  llie  fatal 
disease  called  diabetes,  of  which  in  time  he  died.  In  this  instance 
there  was  the  direct  ph)'sico-mcntal  shock  followed  by  physical 
change,  in  line.  There  was  the  metaphysical  vibration  of  fear  trui>- 
mitted  by  sight  and  sound  into  the  body ;  there  was  the  ncr\-ou5 
storm  engendered  in  the  body  ;  there  was  the  resultant  in  a  modifi- 
cation of  chemical  action,' by  which,  in  continuous  new  conditions,  a 
part  of  the  food  taken  into  Ihe  body  was  changed  into  glucose  or 
grape-sugar ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  this  sugar  in  excess,  there 
followed  a  new  series  of  other  organic  changes,  ending  in  destruction 
of  the  unity  of  functions  which  makes  np  what  we  call  lift  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  illustration  above  supplied  is  one  in  which 
a  mental  impression,  made  through  the  mind  upon  the  body,  wu 
exceptionally  severe  in  its  physical  effects.  But  such  severe  effects 
have  to  be  seen  before  the  great  and  ptimaiy  truths  ihey  teach  can 
be  recognised- 

I  was  myself  many  years  in  practice  as  a  physician  before  I 
fully  recognised  these  physical  chaises  wrought  through  the  windows 
of  the  mind.  It  \%  true  I  liad  read  of  those  who  were  alrooit 
bcchilled  to  jelly  by  the  set  of  fear,  but  then  I  looked  upon  such 
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Styings  as  mere  flights  of  poetic  genius,  and  in  medical  liKratare 
proper  I  discovered  no  clue  for  guidance  in  this  beat  of  obsert-ation. 
At  last  such  facts  as  the  one  I  have  stated  arrested  my  allcntion,  and 
since  it  has  been  so  arrested  1  have  been  daily  studying  the  subject 
with  increasing  interest.  I  could,  indeed,  fill  this  essay  and  many 
essays  Trith  details  of  observed  phenomena  of  physical  disease  from 
mental  action. 

Indeed,  in  so  many  forms  do  the  mental  impressions  tell  un  the 
bodily  organisation,  that  menial  health  in  education  becomes  a 
new  branch  of  science  which  all  persons  should  begin  10  learn.  By 
the  assistance  of  this  learning  our  successors  will  fonnulate  a  new 
world  of  thought,  and  will  in  no  sm.iLl  degree  fashion,  physically,  a 
new  world  of  women  and  men,  having  the  garb  of  their  souls  struc- 
turally finer,  stronger,  and  more  tenacious  of  life,  from  whom  shall 
come  a  new  evolution  of  species,  and  a  new  living  earth. 

On  this  inviting  theme  I  must  not  longer  dwell.  It  is  my  desire 
now  to  treat  on  those  bad  mental  influences  in  education  which  undo 
the  mental  and  physical  health,  and  on  the  modes  by  which  these 
injurious  influences  may  be  removed. 


I 


Suppose  we  had  before  us  in  our  schools  a  body  of  children  all 
of  whom  were  typical  specimens  of  hi:allh.  It  would  then  be  a 
momentous  fact  to  know  that  we  could,  by  our  methods  of  feeding 
the  children  with  knowledge,  make  Ibcra  all  specimens  of  good  or  bad 
health.  But  the  truth  is  thai,  when  wc  have  before  \\%  a  elasi  of 
children,  we  have  probably  not  one  before  us  who  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  perfect  health.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  say,  and  yet  it  is 
as  truthful  as  it  is  solemn,  that  I  have  never  in  my  whole  professional 
life  seen  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  and  \  doubt  if  one  exists  in  the 
land.  The  birthday  of  health  is  not  yet  in  the  almanack.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  majority  of  children  of  every  class,  there  is  some  prepared 
mode  of  departure  from  hcallh  inborn  in  its  members.  In  many  of 
its  members  the  bad  health  us  not  merely  inborn,  but  is  in  actual 
existence,  easily  detectable  under  scientific  research.  How  important, 
then,  that  in  the  modes  of  training  the  mind  such  modes  only 
should  be  selected  as  shall  lead  to  the  better  development  of  both 
body  and  mind  !  How  r^tly  important  that  all  modes  shall  be 
avoided  which  shall  lead  to  a  lower  development  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  body  through  the  mind !  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  that  the  mind 
could  be  elevated  whiie  the  body  was  degraded,  I,  for  my  [>art,  should 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  education.  And  if  it  be  really  impossible,  as 
I  should  maintain  it  is,  to  derate  either  mind  or  body  alone,  and 
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absolutely  impossible  to  make  one  great  and  the  other  little,  how 
.wide  a  problem  lies  before  us  in  respect  to  education  in  this  ape  1 

What,  then,  are  ihc  modes  to  he  followed  in  education  by  which 
the  mental  training  may  he  made  conducive  io  both  mental  and 
phpical  development  and  regeneration?  May  we  think  of  such 
modes?  I  am  sure  we  may,  and  practise  them  also.  At  the  same 
time,  the  drought  as  well  as  the  practice  requires  to  be  considered 
from  new  points  of  view  of  an  educational  kind. 

Let  me  proceed  to  indicate  uhal  seem  to  be  some  of  the  basic 
changes  that  must  be  made  in  education  in  order  to  found  a  system 
of  mental  and  physical  health  on  education.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
do  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  these  changes,  the  more  prominent 
to  my  own  mind,  hut  far  from  a  complete  list. 

In  the  first  plare,  there  is,  I  venture  to  think,  too  much  friction 
of  mind  in  education,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mucli  injur)-,  mental 
and  piiysical,  from  cross  nervous  vibration,  owing  to  the  plan  which 
now  prc^-ails  of  treating  every  boy  and  gtrl  as  if  every  boy  and  girl 
had  the  same  nervous  construction  and  mental  aptitude. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  as  distinctly  two  grand  divisions  of 
mental  aiiimdes  as  there  are  two  yraiul  divisions  of  sex,  and  any 
attempt  to  convert  one  into  the  other  is  a  certain  failure.  The 
two  divisions  I  refer  to  ate  the  analytical  and  the  synthetical,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  examining  and  the  constructive  types  of  mind. 

In  our  common  conversation  on  living  men  with  whom  we  are 
conversant  in  life  we  are  constantly  observing  upon  ihcra  in  respect 
to  these  two  qualities  of  mind.  We  say  of  one  man  that  he  has  no 
idea  or  plan  of  looking  into  details ;  he  cannot  calculate  accurately ; 
he  cannot  be  intrusted  with  any  minute  labour  of  details  \  but  he  cui 
construct  anytjiing.  Give  him  the  tools  and  materials  for  work,  and 
he  will  build  a  house;  but  if  he  had  to  collect  and  assort  ttie  tools 
and  materials,  he  would  never  construct  at  all.  Wc  say  of  another 
man  that  he  is  admirable  at  details,  and  can  be  intrusted  with  any 
work  tetiuiring  minute  definition,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  putting  anjr* 
tiling  together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  result  or  effect 

Moreover,  we  assign  to  these  different  men  distinctive  services  in 
the  world.  We  understand  them  perfectly,  and  by  an  unwritten  and* 
I  may  almost  say,  by  a  spontaneous  estimate  we  reckon  them  op 
and  give  them  their  precise  pLtcc  in  the  affairs  of  life  H'ith  which 
they  arc  connected.  Il  is  as  if  by  design  of  nature  these  classes  of 
men,  and  it  may  be  of  women  also,  exist  as  pure  types  of  intellec- 
tual form,  have  .ilways  existed  and  arc  always  being  repeated.  In 
other  words,  it  is  as  tf  they  arc  dcfmiie  families,  and  that  out  of 
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them,  as  out  of  a  dual  nature,  that  human  organisation  of  thought, 
which  we  call  history,  is  educed 

The  elements  of  tlie  analytical  and  synthetical  minds  appear  on 
a  large  scale  in  tiie  pursuits  which  men  folloi^'.  The  mathematician 
is  analytical,  and  he,  in  whatever  science  his  powers  are  called  forth, 
is  always  working  on  the  analytical  line.  He  may  be  an  astronomer, 
a  chemist,  a  navigator,  an  engineer,  an  architect,  a  physician,  a  painter  j 
but  whatever  he  is,  all  his  work  is  by  analj-sis.  We  often  wonder  al 
liis  labour,  at  liis  accuracy,  at  his  fidelity,  ^^'e  may  say  of  him  chat 
he  approaches  nature  herself  in  the  magnitude  and  perfectiun  uf 
his  results,  but  we  never  say  of  him  that  he  is  inventive  or  con- 
structive. From  him  much  that  is  quite  new  comes  forth,  but  it 
is  always  something  that  he  has  hauled  out  of  the  dark  recesses :  he 
bys  his  treasures  at  our  feel,  and  wc  are  content  to  admire  and 
wonder.  We  may  be  entranced  with  our  view  of  the  produce  of  this 
man,  but  he  very  rarely  kindles  our  enthusiasm  for  him  as  a  man, 
and  very  often  we  find  thai  no  credit  h-is  been  given  to  him  as 
himself  deserving  of  it.  Wc  praise  only  his  industry.  The  poet  is, 
as  a  rule,  synthetical.  This  does  not  always  follow,  hut  it  usualljr 
does,  and  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  every  man  of  a  purely  con- 
btnictivc  mind  is  a  poet,  albeit  wc  may  not  be  able  to  say  that 
every  poet  is  constniclivc.  But  in  whatever  particular  phase  of  life 
and  action  he  exists  he  sho»-s  his  synthesis  distinctively.  His  ten- 
dency is  naturally  to  drift  into  such  labours  as  arc  inventive  and 
constructive.  l-requcntly  he  avails  himself  of  the  labours  of  the 
analyst  whom  he  unconsciously  follows,  believing  meantime  in  him- 
self alone.  He  makes  for  us  romance  in  literature ;  medianical 
instruments  in  liandicraft ;  pictures  in  art  -,  tunes  and  melodies  in 
music ;  plays  and  epics  and  songs  in  poetry ;  strategies  in  war ;  laws 
in  parliament;  speculations  in  commerce;  methods  in  science. 

'Ilic  two  orders  of  men  arc  often  as  distinct  in  feeling  as  they 
are  in  work.  'Iliey  do  not  love  each  other,  and  they  admire  each 
other  little.  Jealousy  does  not  separate  them,  but  innate  repulsion. 
The  analytical  looks  on  the  synthetical  schoUr  as  wild,  untrustworthy, 
presuming,  hasty,  dangerous.  The  synthetical  looks  on  ihe  analytical 
with  pity,  or  it  may  be  contempt,  as  on  one  narrow,  conceited,  and  so 
cautious  as  to  be  helpless ;  a  bird  that  has  never  been  fledged,  or, 
being  fledged,  has  not  dared  to  stretch  out  his  wings  to  fly. 

It  has  in  rarest  instances  happened  that  the  two  natures  liave 
been  combined  in  one  and  the  same  person.  It  is,  I  think,  probable 
that  this  combination  has  been  the  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the 
six  or  seven  greatest  of  mankind.     As  a  general  feet,  however,  the 
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combination  has  noi  been  fortunate.  It  has  most  frequently  pio»r 
duced  stariling  mediocrities,  whose  claims  to  greatness  liave  becD 
sources  of  disputation  rather  than  instances  of  acknowledged  ex> 
cdJence. 

These  orders  of  mind,  distinctive  of  the  distinct,  are  in  their 
Ijrimitive  forms  so  essential  to  the  course  of  progress,  that  it  is  difBcuIt 
to  assign  pnority  of  value  to  either.  The  analytical  mind  seems  to 
be  most  industrious  uad  soundest  in  practice  ;  the  syntlieticnl,  thc 
inoitt  t>rilli.int,  and  when  on  the  right  track  the  most  astounding,  in 
the  effects  it  produces.  The  analytical  is  the  fii3i  parent  of  know- 
ledge, the  synthetical  the  second^both  nccessaTy. 

To  apply  tliis  reasoning  to  our  ]>resent  or^gument,  I  maintain  that, 
OS  the  child  is  the  fadicr  of  tlie  man,  so  in  every  child  there  is  aln'ays 
to  be  detected,  if  it  be  a  child  of  any  prls  at  all,  the  type  of  mind. 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  every  experienced  teacher  could  divide 
his  school  into  these  two  grc-it  analytical  and  synthetical  classes. 
He  might  have  a  few  who  combine  both  powers,  and  he  would 
no  doubt  have  a  residuum,  a  true  rd/w/ ;/wr///«w,  that  had  no  dis- 
tinctive powers  at  all ;  but  he  would  have  the  two  distinctivcs.     He 
would  have  the  scholars  who  could  analyse  as  easily  as  ihey  could  run 
or  walk,  and  to  whom  the  mathematical  pioblcin  and  all  that  may 
be  called  .inalytical  is  as  easy  as  play,  but  who  have  litUe  inventive 
or  constructive  power.     Mc  would  have  the  scholars  who«c  minds 
are  ever  open  to  impressions  from  outer  natural  phenomena,  who 
have  quick  original  ideas,  who  have,  it  may  be,  the  true   poetic 
sentiment,  but  who  cannot  grasp  (he  analytical  and  detailed  depart- 
ments  of  learning  at  all.     The  illustrious  William  Harvey  was  a 
Gcliolar  of  this  laitc-r  type.     It  is  related  of  him  that  late  in  his  life 
he  was  discovered  studying  Oughtred's  "  Clavis  Malhematica,"  and  he 
remarked  then  that  the  simplicity  of  the  propositions— their  obvious- 
ness, as  it  were — had  foniiciiy  been  an  obstacle  in  his  way.     Harvey 
was  simply  n  pure  type  of  a  most  oii^inal,  and  I  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  mechanical,  mirnl,  which,  abashed  in  youth  before  mathematical 
problems,  in  later  life,  Tihen  the  reasoning  faculty — the  wise  (acuity- 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diftiniltits,  looked  on  the  understanding 
of  them  as  difficullies  merely  from  their  self-obviousncss  and  simplicity. 

The  moral  I  draw  from  these  outlines  of  natural  fact  is  that  in 
teaching  it  is  injury  of  mind,  and  thereby  injury  of  body,  to  try  to 
force  analytical  minds  into  synthetical  grooves,  or  to  try  to  force 
synthetical  minds  into  analytical.  I  have  an  instance  under  my  own 
observation  at  this  time  in  which  a  worthy,  a  most  earnest,  and  I 
may  add  most  practical,  mathematical  master  is  tiyiqg  to  teach  a  Uqr, 
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Tvhose  mind  is  ali  for  construction,  the  dcUiis  of  the  science  of 
details.  He  had  belter  try  to  get  a  third  cliemical  element  out  of 
water  by  chemical  process,  for  that  task,  hard  as  it  might  be,  could 
possibly  be  a  success.  Bui  this  boy,  bright  of  brightness  wiwn  the 
lines  on  which  he  can  tread  arc  before  him,  is  hopeless  here.  The 
master  may  be  angry  or  perplexed,  the  parents  disappointed  ; — the 
thing  cannot  be  done.  If  fifty  masters  could  be  cnijiloycd  in  the 
effort,  or  if  the  ability  of  fifty  masters  couUl  be  forced  into  one 
master,  the  tiling  could  not  be  done.  By  a  mere  act  of  tcinjjoraiy 
cram,  the  thing  might  be  carried  out  in  what  we  may  call  a  treacher- 
ous manner  ;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  by  an  honest  and  reliable 
education  of  that  youthful  mind.  Meanwhile,  the  injuryihat  is  being 
inflicted  on  the  youthful  organism  is  incalculable.  Time  that  could 
be  usefully  expended  is  ruthlessly  cast  away.  Then,  the  mind  itself 
is  rendered  irritable  and  ubtuse  with  each  lesson,  and  the  hope 
deferred  nukes  the  heart  sick  in  the  truest  sense  of  llie  term. 
The  failure  of  each  lesson  tells  on  the  heart,  making  tliat  organ 
irritable  and  uncertain — making  its  owner,  in  fact,  "sick  at  heart." 
This  tells  in  turn  on  the  stomach,  causing  persistent  dyspepsia,  nnd 
soon  there  follow  the  trains  of  sensations  of  dts.ipjK)iiUmcnt,  fears  of 
failure  in  other  things,  anger  at  sight  of  the  success  of  other  minds, 
and  alt  those  troubles  which  lead  to  the  perversion  of  feeling  which 
SO  easily  becomes  the  promoter  of  universal  doubt  and  the  opener  of 
despair. 

I'cachers  of  youthful  scholars  wilt  recognise  so  readily  and  fully  the 
facts  I  name,  that  they  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should  relate  them. 
Let  them  pardon  me  for  the  sake  of  the  object  I  have  in  view. 
They  know,  and  I  know,  tliat  these  natural  differences  exist,  but  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  children  of  such  differing  capacities  do  not 
know.  The  parents  look  upon  all  children  as  alike,  and  expect  all  to 
be  turned  out  of  tlic  same  brand.  If  the  children  arc  not  turned  out 
of  the  same  brand  the  fault,  of  course,  is  the  master's,  and  the  master 
Or  mistress  is  though  t  to  be  very  conceited  or  ovcrbcariDg  if  he  or  she 
presumes  to  state  the  truth.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  best  for  me,  who 
am  not  a  muter,  to  dare  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  its  nakedness. 
I  am  only  one  of  the  public,  and  can  bc-ir,  withotit  harm,  any  amount 
of  cliastisement  for  my  temerity. 

As  a  practical  outcome  of  this  part  of  my  argument  I  should 
suggest  to  the  public  that  the  members  of  the  scholastic  profession 
should  be  duly  encouraged  to  try  and  discriminate,  in  the  case  of 
all  Iheir  scholars,  what  is  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of  each 
scholar;  and  that,  having  found  dus  out  satisfactorily,  they  should  be 
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further  encouraged  to  train  the  scholar  according  to  his  beot  of  nundr 
in  order  to  make  him  what  he  really  can  be  as  distinct  froni  what  he 
□ever  can  be  made  by  any  forced  attcmjjt  at  producing  the  ini* 

possible. 


A  second  point  in  relation  to  mental  health  in  education  to 
which  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  relates  to  the  conslitutioa  of 
the  body,  the  stamina  of  the  body — to  use  .1  good  and  exprcssi\'e 
term — for  work  of  mind.  Just  ns  children  of  (juitc  ditfcrent  mental 
stamina  are  set  to  ihe  same  labours,  and  are  expected  to  do  the 
sime  kinds  of  labour  with  equal  success,  so  in  like  manner  children 
of  different  bodily  stamina  are  expected  to  Uo  the  same  labours,  and 
to  produce  out  of  them  the  same  results.  No  error  can  be  more 
fatal.  The  class  is  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  in  Unc  before  him. 
In  one  sweep  of  vision,  if  the  class  is  a  large  one,  he  takes  in  all 
the  dtitheses,  all  the  deep  const! lulional  tints  and  t-ainis  of  disease. 
If  he  swept  his  fingers  over  the  key^  of  a  pianoforte  he  could  not 
detect  a  more  definite  series  of  regular  charges. 

There  is  the  child  with  blue  L7e,  li^ht  flaxen  Iiair,  fragile  form, 
pale  cheek,  finely  chiselled  car,  delicate  liand,  quick  apptehciuion, 
nnd  nervous,  almost  scared,  nature.  That  child  can  be  laugfat  almost 
anything  and  everything.  It  may  be  a  very  ambitious  child,  but  it  ia 
easily  put  down,  and  it  \%  always,  on  the  least  emotion,  vibrating  or 
palpitating.  It  is  the  type  of  the  true  tuberculous  child.  You  will 
find  of  a  certainly  that  some  members  of  its  family  have  died  of  tuber- 
culous disease  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  most  likely  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  child  may  be  precocious  to  an  extreme  degree, 
may  bp  up  learning  like  water,  and  become  morbid  in  tlic  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  it  is  always  vibrating  and  constitutiDnally 
feeble. 

'J'here  is  another,  of  the  same  general  construction,  but  of  much 
coarser  mould,  an  obviously  defective  child,  with  nothing  to  fascinate ; 
a  head  probably  a  Hitk-  mis:iha;)cn,  the  crown  somewhat  raised  and 
pointed ;  the  face  pale ;  Ihe  eye  blue  or  bluisli-grcy  ;  the  ear  not  well 
shaped ;  the  hair  stifl",  so  that  it  has  to  be  cut  short  to  look  passable} 
the  hands  Urge  and  clumsy ;  tlie  mind  rather  stolid,  and  not  ovcr- 
apprcciativc,  but  fairly  steady  at  work ;  the  manner  subdued  and 
obedient ;  the  nature  trusting,  but  somewhat  seUish,  and  often 
fretful.  This  is  the  type  of  the  strumous  child.  This  child  never  can 
work  with  zest :  it  lias  no  precocity :  when  it  labours  hard,  it  soon 
becomes  as  it  were  benumbed,  and  the  firmest  teacher  bids  it 
go  out  and  run,  or  lets  it  sit  down  and  sleep. 


There  is  anotliertype  in  the  class  equally  dutioctive.  'I'he  head  is 
large ;  the  face  large  and  probably  ruddy ;  the  lips  large ;  the  eye  grey 
or  light  blue ;  the  hair  reddish -brow  ii ;  the  ear  large,  with  a  big 
lower  lobe;  the  liands  big  ;  the  body  inclined  to  be  plump,  and  the 
joints  large  and  clumsy.  The  minds  of  this  tyj)e  are  slow,  but  at 
the  same  time  receplivt:  they  arc  good-natured  and  heavy,  but  they 
l>ear  disa|tpointmcnt  badly,  and  punishment  of  all  kinds  rery  badly. 
Neither  much  work  nor  much  play  is  in  thcni.  'i'hese  are  Q'pes 
of  the  rhcumatical  diathesis.  Vou  would  hud  in  them,  as  family 
physical  taints,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  as  direct  conditions  of 
natural  habit;  and  epilepsy,  chorea  Sancti  Viti,  heart-disease,  and 
dropsy  as  rhe  secondary  or  indirect  manifcsiations  of  the  primitive 
taint  which  they  have  inherited. 

There  is  a  fourth  class,  most  distinct  from  all  of  the  foregoing :  a 
type  of  child  in  which  the  body  Is  small ;  the  head,  by  comjiaiison, 
large;  the  eyes  vcrj-  dark  ;  the  complexion  snatlhy  ;  the  hair  dark  ; 
the  lips  Urge ;  the  nose  large ;  the  car  large,  and  the  lower  lobe 
pendulous ;  the  body  either  very  sraalt  and  fragile,  or  of  a  size  above 
the  usual ;  the  mind  appreciative,  absorbing,  reticent,  and  self- 
retained,  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  on-n  individual  interests,  but  with 
small  sym|i>aihics,  and  with  brooding  imagination.  This  child  is  a 
type  of  the  true  hiliuus  temperament.  It  has  always  in  it  some 
blood  bom  of  a  tropical  clJme :  it  has  great  capacity  fur  work  uf  a 
mental  order,  and  often  for  varied  work  of  that  kind,  ll  is  a  type 
of  child  fairly  healthy  during  childhood,  but  suffering  often  from 
dyspepsia,  ague  of  the  face,  small  crupiive  swellings,  and  frequent 
depression  of  spirits,  amounting  sometimes  to  acttud  sadness.  It  has 
a  very  limited  capacity  for  all  muscular  efforts  involving  the  qualities 
of  endurance  and  courage,  but  it  is  devoietl  usually  lu  music,  and  is 
gifted  with  musical  and  artistic  abiUty. 

Lastly,  amongst  tlie  really  prominent  types,  there  is  the  scholar 
of  low  mental  capacity  altogether,  and  by  physical  condition  incapable 
of  illustrating  the  active  working  mind.  The  children  of  this  type 
are  usually  either  of  small  or  of  very  gross  build  of  body.  They  are 
imduly  pale  and  fragile ;  Ihcy  have  irregular  or  notched  teeth  ;  com- 
pressed features ;  very  scanty  and  dry  hair ;  often  some  bodily 
deformity,  such  as  strabismus ;  diminutive  heads ;  and  a  feeble, 
sluggish  circulation.  I'hese  constitute,  mamly,  the  class  of  children 
whom  I  have  described  in  my  work  "  Diseases  of  Modem  Life"  as 
children  in  whom  idleness  is  a  veritable  disease.  You  may  do  what 
you  will  with  them,  you  cannot  make  them  work ;  you  may  pet  theni^ 
encourage  them,  punisli  them,  they  arc  the  same.    They  grow  up 
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listless  and  helpless,  and  as  a  rule  die  of  some  organic  disease  of  a 
nervous  character  before  they  have  reached  the  full  meridian  of 
life 

I  hai-e  drawn  out  sliarjily  five  classes  of  types.  In  these  there  are 
various  shades  and  qualities.  In  the  first  class  there  is  now  and 
then  a  sjiecimcn  of  great  mental  strength,  and  often  of  great  ph>-sical 
beauty.  In  the  scrond,  there  is  often  extreme  vigour  of  mind,  brighl- 
ncM,  and  tenacity.  In  the  third  class  there  arc,  as  a  rule,  many  speci- 
mens in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  active  and  powerful  In  the 
fourth  the  ment.il  power  is  freiiucnlly  excellent  and  strangely  analy- 
tical in  its  character.  Of  the  fifth  I  need  say  no  more  than  has  been 
Hud. 

In  large  scliools  with   the  scholars  of  which  I  have  come  in 
contact  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  observe  all  the  dislinciit'C  types  and 
shades  of  type  here  named,  and  a  few  times  in  science- teaching  I 
have  been  able  to  compare  and  test  in  a  fair  way  the  mental  by  the 
side  of  the  physical  chanctCTistic    Those  who  are  teachers  know  these 
classes  as  well  as  I  do,  I  dare  say  a  great  deal  better,  though  Uiey 
might  not  like  to  define  them  so  minutely.    I  define  tlient  becMise 
I  want  to  enforce  tliis  graud  truth,   that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  for 
parents  to  expect  the  teachers  of  their  children  to  produce  great 
results  while  the  sj-stem  is  enforced  of  teaching  all  these  children  on 
one  uniform  system,  and  while  the  teacher  is  debarred  the  privilege 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  capacity  in  respect  to  the  indi^ndua!  scholar. 
There  can  be  no  mental  health  in  education  while  pupils  of  the  last 
class  I  have  named  arc  put  in  order  with  those  of  the  first  and  third. 
llicre  can  be  no  mental  health  in  education  while  the  brightest  sikI 
quickest  of  the  first  class,  the  precocious  of  that  class,  arc  allowed  to 
indulge  their  precocity  for  learning,  and  are  trained  into  an  ambition 
which  almost  of  a  certainty  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  imperil  both  tl»eir 
mental  and  their  physical  uiganisation. 

The  practical  lesson  I  would  enforce  is  that  the  teacher  and  the 
parent  of  the  child  taught  should  hare  between  them  a  better  under- 
standing in  relation  to  mental  and  physind  capacities.  The  qmck 
precocious  child  of  the  first  class  may,  under  pressure,  be  taught 
an}thing,  but  the  exenion  of  pressure  is  at  the  risk  of  future  disease 
of  the  most  fauil  kind,  llic  child  of  bilious  temperament  may  be 
taught  widi  difficulty,  but  the  effort  to  teach  it  may  be  the  most  useful 
in  rousing  its  physical  powers  into  new  and  active  life.  Tlie  first  can 
be  killed  through  the  brain,  the  second  can  be  saved  through  it 
While,  in  respect  to  the  last-named  class,  the  class  of  diild  in  whom 
the  brain-ccmcnt   is  so  consolidated  that  there  is  no  free  cellular 
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activity,  every  attemi>t  to  overcome  inertia  may  be  the  very  means  of 

increasing  and  inteasifying  inertia. 

From  the  reflections  which  arise  after  llie  study  of  these  different 
classes  of  children,  I  am  next  led,  in  ihinking  over  the.  matter  of 
menul  health  in  education,  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  limiuiion 
of  work  in  youth.  The  more  I  sec  of  school  labour,  the  more  certain 
I  become  that  the  strain  commonly  put  upon  ihe  youlli/ul  mind  is 
altogether  opposed  to  health.  It  is  a  matter  now  of  nearly  daily  task 
for  me  to  Iiavc  to  suggest  rclaxatiuu  ot  rcniuval  of  the  young  from 
school  or  student  labour,  on  account  of  health.  In  these  days  no 
organs  of  the  body  .ire  forced  so  much  as  the  brain  and  the  senses 
which  minister  to  it. 

There  arc  two  reasons  for  this  cause  of  evil  .iction. 

The  first  reason  is  the  utterly  absurd  general  ojtinion  that  the 
pcrioti  of  education  is  to  be  limited  by  the  jjcriods  of  life,  and  that 
with  the  attaiaiuent  of  the  majority  the  day  of  learning  has  ceased. 
If  we  could  get  over  this  transparent  yet  all  but  universal  fallacy,  we 
should  do  more  to  regenerate  the  world  than  by  any  other  effort  of 
an  educational  cltaiacler.  We  could  then  ntakc  life  a  continual 
feast  of  learning.  We  could  fill  the  vacancies  between  business 
and  rest,  vacancies  which  are  now  filled  often  by  the  most  poisonous 
and  injurious  pursuits,  called  pleasures— pleasures  which  satiate 
by  their  repetition  and  niin  by  their  inanity  ;  wc  could  fill  these 
vacancies  with  deUghts  of  new  worlds  of  knowledge  which,  ever 
changing,  were  ever  bringing  new  spirit  and  wholesome  repose.  We 
should  do  far  more  than  this — grand  .is  the  prospect  of  ciilti^^ating 
an  unwearied  life  may  be — we  should  take  off  the  strain  from  the 
young  brain,  when  all  the  natural  powers  are  required,  not  for  tlie 
using  up  of  the  brain  in  the  seri'ice  of  te.iming,  but  for  the  scr>-ico 
of  the  brain  itself,  for  its  own  growth  and  development  and  pre- 
servation. 

My  view  is  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  learner  in  rela- 
tion to  learning  should  never  cease,  but  that  the  aim  should  be  to 
discover  in  what  periods  of  life  such  and  sudi  processes  of  learning 
arc  best  cultivated,  and  to  make  life  divisible  into  periods  devoted  to 
the  attainment  of  certain  ]>hascs  and  forms  of  knowledge.  I  take  the 
case  of  one  I  know  best  He,  when  a  boy,  had  great  powers  of  memory 
for  words  and  discourses  and  poetry,  but  had  then  little  power  of 
memory  for  dates  and  details.  When  he  was  thirty  titat  power  of 
memory  by  committing  to  heart  began  to  fail,  but  the  power  of  memory 
for  details  improved  in  a  surprising  degree,  so  that  he  could  witliout 
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an  effort  learo  new  scieuces  wliich  before  were  to  hiin  dosed  books. 
Later  on  in  life  he  found,  in  like  manner  of  change,  a  facility  for 
artistic  learning  and  for  tlic  study  ol"  forms  of  which  earlier  in  life 
he  had  no  notion. 

What  is  true  in  this  one  case  is,  I  believe,  true  of  men  generally. 
The  man  I  refer  to  has,  in  later  life,  simply  found  it  easy  to  acquire 
tliat  which  v«is  not  by  force  forced  upon  him,  and  thereby  forced  out 
of  him,  in  early  life,  so  that  in  many  ways  he  would  actually  like  to 
pick  up  his  satchel  and  go  to  school  again.  Wc  want  this  finding 
extended  generally.  If  wc  cuuld  take  off  the  pressure  of  early  mental 
traininij,  so  as  to  impruvc  the  mental  health  by  education,  we  should 
in  turn  improve  the  method  of  education.  ^Ve  should  do  this  in 
various  ways.  We  should  linut  lime  so  that  boys  under  twelve  would 
not  be  pressed  with  more  tlun  four  hours  of  work,  and  girls  with  not 
more  than  three  hours,  daily.  After  this  we  should  gradually  apportion 
tiiorc  and  more  of  time  for  work,  until  the  maximum  of  six  hours  for 
either  »cx  was  obtained. 

In  other  ways  we  sliould  conserve  We  should  not  strive  to  teach 
by  short  cuts  and  clever  dciiccs  until  such  short  cuts  and  clever 
devices  become  more  complicate  and  laborious  than  the  subject 
inclf  ivhich  is  taught  by  iheni.  I  give  one  example,  and  that  only, 
of  what  I  mean.  There  is  a  book  recently  published,  called  a  I.atin 
Grammar,  in  which  the  Latin  language  is  uicd  to  be  taught— for  I 
presume  Icadiing  is  tlic  aim  of  the  comijoscr — by  rules  which  arc,  to 
my  mind,  much  harder  to  learn  than  the  language.  To  make  these 
rules  facile,  tliey  are  illustrated  by  di^gerel  verses  so  atrociously  bad 
that  they  make  the  flesh  creep  to  listen  to  them.  They  would  have 
knocked  all  the  verse  out  of  Shakespeare  himself  had  he  been  tortured 
with  them.  Theobject,Iamtold,is"shortciit''  To  enable  many  facts 
to  be  taught  in  a  short  time,  it  is  requisite  to  artilictalisc  the  mind  with 
foreign  matters,  in  order  to  make  it  take  in  more :  therefore  so  much 
bfick  rubbish  is  used  on  which  to  lay  an  unsound  foundation  for  an 
edifice  that  is  not  intended  to  stand  beyond  thenujoriiyof  itsoimcr, 
but  which  is  fully  expected  then  to  fall  to  the  ground  or  to  remain  a 
useless  ruin.  So  the  minds  of  grown-up  men  are  filled  with  the 
ruined  edifices  of  learning,  shapeless,  empty,  and  valueless. 

To  the  errors  which  are  thus  cultivated  by  the  crush  of  cducatioo 
in  early  life,  and  which  breed  a  dislike  for  education  in  after-Ufe,  there  U 
added,  in  our  modern  systems,  another  error— tliat  of  making  Icamijie, 
which  should  be  as  quiet  as  a  mill-stream,  competitively  furious.  I 
confess  I  stand  daily  appalled  at  the  injury  to  mental  and  ph>-sical 
life  wliich  I  see  being  perpetrated  in  this  way  under  the  name  of 
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learning.  Thirty  years  ago  matters  were  getting  bad,  now  they  are 
getting  hopeless.  At  that  time  one  sex,  at  all  events,  was  safe  from 
the  insanity.  Women  were  saved  from  competitive  mental  strain,  so 
that  the  prc^enies  that  were  to  come  and  replenish  the  earth  were 
bom  with  i^romise  of  .safely  from  mental  degeneration,  on  the  maternal 
Bide  at  least.  Now,  liowever.  women  are  racing  with  men,  in  strife 
to  find  out  who  shall  become  mentally  cnfeclled  and  crippled  first. 
The  picture  looks  terrible  indeed. 

The  picture  is  terrible,  and  for  the  ftiturc  would  be  positively 
calamitous,  but  for  one  gleam  of  hcipc  which^  as  I  will  show  by-and-by, 
is  cast  over  it.  At  this  time  we  look  fairly  and  honestly  round  to  find 
a  great  many  men  still  playing  an  active  ])aTt  in  the  affairs  of  this 
wurlU,  writing  u.seful  and  amuiiing  books,  conducting  great  organs  ot 
public  opinion,  making  discoveries  in  science  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kinU,  composing  songs,  and,  in  a  word,  keeping  alight  the  intel- 
lectual fire.  Who  are  these  men  ?  Read  their  lives,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  are,  I  bad  almost  said  without  an  exception,  men  who  in 
their  early  career  have  been  under  no  competitive  pressure  :  free 
men,  whose  bmins  at  the  period  of  maturity  are  not  filled  with  ruined 
edifices  or  whitened  sepulchres  holding  dead  men's  bones.  This,  you 
will  say,  is  satisfactory  so  far.  It  is.  But  then  comes  the  solemn 
question  : — Who  are  to  follow  these?  We  look  at  the  past  history  of 
men,  and  sec  that  heretofore  the  men  have  always  come.  We  lookat 
the  present,  and  are  obliged  to  say :  Ves,  but  in  the  future  where 
shall  they  come  from  ?  The  dearth  has  commenced  in  earnest,  cvea 
at  this  time.     How  shall  it  be  removed  ? 

In  the  upper  and  middle  classes  the  dearth  cannot  but  remain 
while  the  current  method  of  encouraging  mental  death  by  competitive 
strife  is  the  fashionable  proceeding.  War-cries  in  learning,  asineveiy 
other  effort,  have  but  one  end — desolation,  desolation  !  I  am  going 
to  say  a  bold  saying — bold  because  it  is  based  on  natural  Cict  I 
can  find  numbers  of  men  who,  having  been  bom  widi  good  natural 
parts,  have  been  turned  into  practical  imbeciles  by  severe  competitive^ 
slnun ;  but  I  diallcngc  llic  production  of  even  one  man  of  prc- 
cminenl  and  advanced  power  who  has  been  brought  out  in  complete 
and  sustained  and  acknowledged  mastery  of  intellect  by  the  conii>cli- 
tivc  plan.  "  Glamis  has  murdered  sleep  " — competition  has  murdered 
mind.  There  is  one  university  which  more  than  all  others  is  the 
ofleiidcr,  the  exemplar  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  a  teacher;  it  is  a 
destroyer  of  tcacliing.  1  do  not  cxdl  in  question  its  good  intentions, 
but   I   oppose  Its  pride  and  declare  its  blindness ;  and  I   want 
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you  who  are  engaged  in  education  to  protest  against  the  ruin  of 
your  good  work  which  it  and  all  who  go  with  it  are  inflicting  so 
deteniiinately. 

I  said  I  would  light  up  this  subject  with  one  gleam  of  hope  for 
the  future.  I  take  thnt  gleam  from  the  Board  schools ;  It  is  Vept 
in  ihem,  and  I  truKt  ti  will  be  always.  If  the  Board  schools  will  only 
maintain  a  moderate  system  of  education  ;  if  they  mil  simply  be 
content  to  lay  the  foundations  for  tlie  devdopmenl  of  such  men  as 
SUakespeare,  Priestley,  Tcrgusson,  John  Hunter,  James  Walt,  Humphry 
Davy,  Michael  Faraday,  William  Cobbett,  Turner,  Flaxman,  Richard 
Cobden,  Charles  Dickens,  George  Stevenson,  David  Livingstone, 
and  others  of  such  sort,  all  of  whom  would  almost  surely  have  been 
mentally  abolished  by  the  competitive  ordeal,  they  will  do  a  work 
which  will  be  more  than  rutioual,  a  work  world-wide  and  lasting  as 
time. 

Haply,  too,  in  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  the  Board  schools 
may,  by  force  of  results,  bring  back  to  reason  the  erring  crew  who 
would  cram  all  learning  into  the  human  mind  in  the  first  quarter  of 
its  existence,  and  leave  it  stranded  Ihcrc.  It  is  a  sad  look-out  for  Ihc 
now  governing  classes,  one  million  in  twenty-four  millions,  if  this 
lesson  be  not  soon  learned.  For  knowledge  alone  is  power,  and 
knowledge  with  wisdom  combined  is  victory  and  governance. 

In  this  suggestion  for  the  future,  no  thought  is  conveyed  of 
placing  the  Board  schools  in  opjiosition  to  the  higher-class  schools 
and  the  Universities.  The  higher-class  schools  and  the  Universities  of 
iJiese  islands  have  played,  in  the  past,  a  part  second  to  none  clsc- 
vihcrc.  They  have  had  their  princes  of  knowledge,  their  Nci*'tons, 
their  Halleys,  their  Hamiltons,  their  Harveys— iheir  hundreds  of 
great  scholars,  poets,  philosophers — all  that  is  mentally  noble,  as 
their  own.  My  argument  is,  that  these  great  ones  n-ere  theirs  when 
the)'  were  content  to  rultirate  industry,  to  nurse  genius,  and  even  to 
fan  into  life  what  might  at  first  seem  feeble  and  unpromising  incntal 
effort ; — but  that  the  Uki;  of  these  can  no  longer  be  theire,  if  ihcy 
continue  to  care  less  for  true  culture  than  for  the  apparent,  and  only 
apixircnt,  results  of  caltme  ;  and  if,  instead  of  sustaining  the  weak, 
they  strive  to  become  powerful  by  crushing  and  killing  in  their  early 
life  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  by  the  like  impatient  pressure. 

I  had  intended  to  touch  on  education  as  it  should  be  modified 
according  to  seasons  of  the  year,  am!  on  one  or  two  other  cqiudly 
important  topics ;  but  my  time  ts  up,  and  [  therefore  content  myself 
with  offering,  as  the  essence  of  my  discourse,  the  following  proposi- 
tions :— . 
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1.  To  secure  health  Uiiough  educaiioD,  it  is  requisite  that  a  more 
systematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject 
should  be  undertaken,  and  that  class  studies  should  be  divided  in 
regard,  to  tlic  mental  aptitudes  of  the  scholar. 

2.  Parents  should  cxpett  teachers  to  exercise  a  fair  and  dis- 
criminaling  judgment  as  to  the  particular  capacities  of  children  under 
their  care,  and  should  be  influenced  by  such  judgment  in  tlie  direction 
of  educational  work.  The  teacher  should  become,  in  short,  like  a 
second  parent  to  the  scholar. 

3.  Mudi  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  obscr\'ing  the  influence 
of  special  physical  peculiarities  of  body  and  heredities  on  edumtional 
progress,  while  the  influence  of  education  on  such  peculiarities  and 
heredities  should  be  carefully  learned  and  determined,  liy  this 
meam  two  useful  purposes  would  be  secured  :  education  ^ould  be 
made  to  conduce  to  physical  health,  .ind  physical  health  to  education. 

4.  All  extreme  competitive  strains  in  learning  should  be  dis- 
coumcnanced,  as  efibits  calculated  to  defeat  their  oivn  object,  and  to 
produce  mental  as  well  as  physical  degeneration. 

5.  In  school-work,  the  Swiss  system  of  teaching  should  be  more 
closely  followed  :  that  is  to  say,  very  quick  and  precocious  children 
should  be  directed  rather  than  ibrccd  and  encouraged,  while  dull 
and  feeble  children  should  recei^'e  the  chief  attention  and  care  of  the 
leoclier. 

6.  Education  should  be  so  carried  out  as  to  make  the  whole  of 
the  life  of  men  and  women  a  continued  process  of  learning,  varied, 
at  different  ages,  according  to  the  changing  capacities,  faculties,  and 
aptitudes  for  the  different  subjects  included  under  the  head  of  know- 
ledge useful  and  universal. 

DENJAUIN   WARD  RICHARDSOTT. 
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TIIK  extreme  respect  occasionally  paid  by  the  scicntiBc  investi- 
gator to  the  merest  rudiments  of  pans  ,ind  structures  in  animals 
and  plants,  or  to  apparently  insignificant  phenomena  in  the  physical 
universe  aroumt  us,  naturally  ])rcscnts  a  source  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  to  the  umniiiatcd  mind.  Circnmstancc5  which  lo  ihc  latter 
appear  "  trifles  light  as  air "  may  in  tnith  afford  "  proofs  of  confinna- 
tion"  of  the  strongest  character  to  the  man  of  science  He  has 
learned  from  the  successes  of  the  past,  the  wisdom  of  seeing  a 
possible  clue  to  some  of  the  deepest  of  natiire's  problems  in  the 
veriest  byways  and  in  the  most  unlikely  paths  into  which  bis 
researches  may  lead.  The  connection  of  one  fact  with  another  may 
not  at  first  sight  be  apparent ;  and  the  isolated  truth  may  remain, 
for  years,  a  detached  fragment  of  knowledge,  possessing  no  evident 
relationship  with  the  arranged  facts  constituting  the  main  body 
of  the  science.  Uitl  the  patience  of  science  must  be  equal  to  its 
hope ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  us  many  a  lesson 
regarding  the  real  value  of  facts  which  seemingly  were  of  little 
import,  as  year  by  year  they  remained  disconnected  and  solitary 
•  offshoois  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Thus  one  of  the  first  pre- 
cepts of  scicnti6c  inquir>'  is  that  which  inculcates  the  wisdom  of 
gathering  up  the  fragments  which  deep  research  often  leaves  behind 
aficr  its  "golden  reaping"  is  i>ast  and  over.  For  a  second  harvest 
of  veritable  treasures  may  not  unfrequently  reward  the  patient 
searcher  in  science-pastures,  after  the  larger  toil  has  apparently  left  no 
corner  of  the  field  of  inquiry  unexplored.  The  appUcation  of  the 
foregoing  commonplaceisms  is  nowhere  better  exempliiied  than  in 
many  facts  supporting  evolution  which  have  been  elicited  from 
quarters  of  the  most  unlikely  nature,  and  from  natural-history  details 
which,  in  former  years,  might  have  been  regarded  as  antagonistic 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  dn-elopment  theory.  One  of  the  roost 
convitKing  circumstances  of  the  general  truth  of  evolution,  indeed, 
consists  in  the  amount  of  spontaneous  support  which  has  6o«ed 
towards  this  theory  from  all  directions  in  biology  :  whilst*  in  torn, 
the  theory  of  development  has  strengthened  its  own  case  bjr  ifiM* 
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[log  the  only  rational  explanation  of  hitherto  unexphined   facts, 
ind  in  no  less  degree  by  supplying  the  theoretical  connection  rc- 
Iquired  to  connect  detached  facts  with  the  main  body  of  scientific 
I  knowledge. 

A  pujMilar  excursion  into  the  domain  of  comparative  anatoniiy 
I  will  present  us  wiili  sevcial  apt  illustrations  of  these  remarks,  and 
[will  sen'e  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  regarding  the  import  to 
Ke  at  large  of  the  veriest  "odds  and  ends"  in  natural  history 
3CS.     Of  such  "ends,"  in  one  sense,  the  tails  of  ftshcs  may  I)c  said 
to  present  U3  with  examples  of  the  most  literal  kind.    The  class  of 
fishes  unquestionably  presents  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry  to  zoology 
of  the  most  popular  nature.     There  might  possibly  exist,  however,  a 
shade  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  c%'en  enthusiastic  students  of  fish- 
lore,  in  afhimiiig  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  in  tlie  tails  of  Wishes 
re  may  perchance  find  a  study  of  more  than  usual  interest.     These 
structures  are    unquestionably  elegant  enough    in    their  way,  and^ 
whether  as  constituting  the  propelling  agents  or  the  steering-gear  of 
their  possessors,  claim  a  just  share  of  zoological  attention.     But  that 
on  the  caudal  appendages  of  f.shcs  we  may  presume  to  "  hang  a  Lilc  " 
of  the  protjatlc  origin 
id  evolution  of  the  race 
!at  large  is  an  expccta- 
^tion  liy  no  means  war- 
ned on  a  brief  review 
»iid  tonsidcnition  of  the 
apparently  trivial  nature 
Kof  the  subject.    In  the 
™  history      of     scientific 
speculation,       however, 
^*' tails"     have     pUyed 
™tnore   than  one  promi- 
nent   part.      On    more 
than    one    occasion,   a 
th<or>'  of  tails  has  been 
gravely    discussed    and 
hoOy  debated ;  and  it  is 
indeed  difikutt  to  assign 

a  reason  why  the  appa-  p«o-  i.  subm  Uokkiv. 

rent  insignificance  of  the  subject  should  disguise  and  conceal  its 
real  importance.    Possibly  owing  to  the  decciioration  of  the  caudal 
n  in  the  human  subject,  the  importance  of  the  "  tail  "  in  lower  life 
B  thus  a  tendency  to  become  thoroughly  overlooked.     Were  a 
;jtLvi.    ^o.  1791.  X 
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THE  extreme  respect  occasionally  paid  by  Uic  scienU6c  invead- 
gator  to  the  merest  mdimcnls  of  parts  and  Mructures  in  animals 
and  plants,  or  to  apparently  insignificant  phenomena  in  the  physical 
universe  arotiml  us,  natiiraliy  presents  a  source  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  to  the  uninitiated  mind.  Circumstances  which  to  ihc  Uucr 
appear  "  trifles  light  as  air  "  may  in  tnith  aflford  "  proofe  of  confirma- 
tion" of  the  strongest  character  to  the  man  of  science.  He  lias 
learned  from  the  successes  of  the  past,  the  wisdom  of  seeing  a 
possible  clue  to  some  of  the  deepest  of  nature's  problems  in  ihc 
veriest  byways  and  in  the  most  unlikely  paths  into  which  his 
researches  may  lead.  The  connection  of  one  fact  wilh  another  may 
not  at  first  sight  be  apparent  -,  and  the  isolated  truth  may  renialD, 
for  jnears,  a  detached  fragment  of  knowledge,  possessii^  no  evident 
relationship  with  the  arranged  Eacts  constituting  the  main  bodjr 
of  the  science.  But  the  patience  of  science  must  be  equal  to  its 
hope ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  us  many  a  lesson 
regarding  the  real  value  of  facts  which  seemingly  were  of  little 
import,  as  year  by  year  they  remained  disconnected  and  solitary 
-offshoots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Thus  one  of  the  first  pre- 
cepts of  scientific  inquirj*  is  that  which  inculcates  the  wisdom  of 
gatliering  up  the  fragments  which  deep  research  often  leaves  behind 
after  its  "golden  reaping"  is  past  and  o%'er.  For  a  second  har^xst 
of  veritable  treasures  may  not  unfrequently  reward  the  patient 
searcher  in  science-pastures,  after  the  brger  toil  has  apparently  left  no 
corner  of  the  field  of  inquiry*  unexplored.  The  application  of  the 
foregoing  commonplaceisms  is  nowhere  better  exempUfied  than  in 
many  facts  supporting  evolution  which  have  been  clicitetl  from 
quarters  of  the  most  unlikely  nature,  and  from  natural -history  details 
which,  in  former  years,  might  have  been  regarded  as  antagonistic 
to  the  first  princii)lcs  of  the  development  Iheoiy.  One  of  the  mmt 
convincing  circumstances  of  the  general  truth  of  evolution,  iodeedi 
consists  in  the  amount  of  spontaneous  sup[>ort  which  his  flowed 
towards  this  theory  from  all  directions  in  biology :  whilst,  in  turn, 
the  theory  of  development  has  strengthened  its  own  case  by  aflbnl* 
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ing  the  ooly  ratiooal  cxplaoatioa  of  hitherto  unexplained  facts, 
and  in  no  less  degree  by  supplying  the  tlitorelical  connection  re- 
quired to  connect  detached  facts  with  tlie  main  body  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

A  popular  excursion  inio  the  domain  of  comparative  anatomy 
will  present  us  with  several  apt  illustrations  of  these  remarks,  and 
will  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assenion  regarding  the  import  to 
BciencK  at  large  of  the  veriest  "odds  and  ends"  in  natural  hislor>' 
trittcs.  Of  such  "  ends,"  in  one  sense,  the  tails  of  fishes  may  be  said 
to  present  us  with  .examples  of  the  most  literal  kind.  The  class  of 
fishes  unquestionably  presents  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry  to  zoology 
of  the  most  popular  nature.  There  might  possibly  exist,  however,  a 
shade  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  even  enthusiastic  students  of  fish- 
lore,  in  affirming  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  in  the  tails  of  fishes 
we  may  [lerchance  find  a  study  of  more  than  usual  interest.  These 
structures  are  unquestionably  elegant  enough  in  their  way,  and^ 
whetlier  as  constituting  the  propelling  agents  or  llie  steering-gear  of 
Ihcir  possessors,  claim  a  just  share  of  zoological  atteotion.  Itut  that 
on  the  caudal  appendages  of  f-shes  we  may  presume  to  "  hang  a  tale  " 
of  the  probable  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  race 
at  large  is  an  expecta- 
tion by  no  means  war- 
ranted on  a  brief  ce*-icw 
and  consideration  of  the 
apparently  trivial  nature 
of  the  subject.  In  the 
history  of  scientific 
speculation,  however, 
*'  tails "  have  played 
more  than  one  promi- 
nent part.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  a 
theor)-  of  tails  has  been 
gravely  discussed  and 
holly  debated  ;  and  it  is  "'^^■^ 
indeed  difficult  to  assign  \v.N  v 

a  reason  why  the  appa-  Fra.  i.  Sni>»»  Uov^mt. 

rent  insignificance  of  the  subject  should  disguise  and  conceal  its 
real  importance.  Possibly  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  caudal 
region  in  the  human  subject,  the  importance  of  the  "  tail "  in  lower  life 
acquires  thus  a  tendency  to  become  thoroughly  overlooked.    Were  a 
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Spider  Monkey  (Fig.  i)^  however,  capable  of  forimng  and  expressing  an 
adequate  opinion  on  the  value  of  bis  toil,  consisting,as  it  docs,  of  no  less 
than  Ihirty-lhrcc  joints,  our  estimate  of  tails  in  general  might  unde^o 
a  complete  revolution.      Such  an  appendage 
constitutes  a  veritable  fifth  hand  to  that  agile 
denixcn  of  the  South  American  forests.    Grasp- 
ing the  bottgh  of  a  tree  n-ith  its  prchenslble  lip, 
he  is  enabled  to  swing  himself  hither  and  thither, 
with  his  four  "  hands  "  free  and  ready  for  action 
In  any  desired  direction.    And  he  roi(^t  be  in- 
clined to  regard  his  higher  netghlKturs,  in  which 
the  tail  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  as  dege- 
nerate and  reduced  creatures  when  compared 
with  himself  and  his  terminal  organisation— 
so  much  in  thoughts  and  thinking,  as  we  all 
know,  depends  u])on  one's  special  point  of  view. 
It  is,  of  coupse,  a  patent  fact  to  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  backbone  of 
man  with  that  of  a  Spider  Monkey,  or  indeed  with 
the  spine  of  well-nigh  any  odier  vertebrate  animal, 
that  the  four  small  bones  forming  the  end  of  the 
human  Rpinc,  and  collectively  named  the  <vf<yx 
(l-'ig.  2),  represent  a  nidimentar)-  tail     These 
bones  are  seen  to  be  degraded  and  deteriorated 
instnicturc  whtncomjarcdwith  the  other  joints 
of  the  spine  (or  vertebra:)  with  which  they  cor- 
respond.    As  any  tail  is  merely  the  hinder 
extension  of  the  vertebrate  spine,  so  the  coccyx, 
rc])rcscnting  in  its  feeble  way  the  terminal  part 
of  man's  spine,  is  certainly  a  veritable  appendage 
of  the  kind  in  question.     Man  is,  however,  not 
the  only  animal  in  which  degradatioo  of  the 
tail  exists,  and  is  propagated  by  descent  as  a 
natural   condition  of  animal  emtence.    The 
Manx  cat  has  a  truly  rudimentary  tail  in  tlus 
latter  aspect;  certain  higher  monkeys  possess 
Slo■Vltwo#Hl■»^*^SrIl«.  the  mCTCSt  traces  of  this  appendage;  and  tail- 
less varieties  of  sheep  are  known,  the  latter  being  well  exemplified 
by   A   Chincw:   breed    in    which,    as    Mr.    Damn,    quoting    ftotn 
Pallas,  tells  us,  the  tail  is  reduced  '■  to  a  little  button,  suffocated 
in  a  nuumer  by  fat"    It  should  also  be  remeralwred  thai,  in  lower 
life,  Uila  of  considerable  length  nuy  dwindle  and  disappear,  IcavioC 
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their  possessors  ns  nbsolulcl)'  tailless  as  man.  One  has  but  to 
compare  the  young  crab  with  t]ic  adult,  or  tlie  fish-like  tadpole  uilh 
the  frog,  to  witness  a  most  typkal  case  of  the  disappearance  of  a  tail. 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  frogs  have  the  advantage  of 
humaniiy  in  point  of  antiquity  :  since  the  advancement  of  the  tailed 
tadpole  race  to  become  the  tailless  froga  of  to-day  must  have  taken 
place,  according  to  geological  evidence,  long  ages  anterior  to  the 
advent  of  the  *'  imperial  race  "  of  man. 

But  if  so  mudi  may  be  proved  and  said  regarding  the  nidi- 
tiientary  nature  of  "tails,"  it  must  also  be  borne  in  miad  that  the 
opposite  case  of  a  special  development  of  the  tail  in  man  is  by  no 
means  unknon-n.  Occasionally  in  the  human  subject  a  short  hut 
free  tail  13  found  to  be  developed,  this  fact  constituting  .it  once  a 
surgical  abnormality  and  a  physiological  "reversion"  to  an  ancient 
order  of  things.  I-ct  us  consider  fur  a  moment  what  development 
teaches  us  concerning  the  exact  place  assumed  by  the  end  of  the  spine 
in  higher  animals.  Piimarily,  we  are  struck  by  tlic  close  resemblance 
to  each  other  presented  by  the  embryos  or  young  of  vertebrate 
animals  (fig.  3)  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development.  Even  Voo 
Itaer  himself,  an 
authority  in  mat- 
ters relating  to 
embryology,  said 
of  this  likeness 
that  "  the  em- 
bryos of  mam- 
malia, of  birds, 
lizards,  and 

snakes,  and  probably  also  of  cliclonia  (tortoises  owl  turtles),  are,  in 
their  earliest  states,  exceedingly  like  one  another,  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  mode  of  development  of  these  parts ;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
tliat  we  can  often  distinguish  the  embryos  only  by  their  size.  In  my 
possession,"  he  continues,  "  are  two  little  embryos  in  spirit,  whose 
names  I  have  omitted  to  attach,  and  at  present  I  am  quite  unable  to 
say  to  what  cb&s  ihcy  belong.  They  may  be  lizards,  or  small  birds, 
or  -very  young  mammalia,  so  complete  is  the  similarity  in  the  mode 
of  formation  of  ihc  head  and  trunk  in  these  ailimals.  The  extremi- 
ties, however,  arc  still  absent  in  these  embryos.  But  even  if  they 
had  existed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  Iheir  development,  we  sliould 
leain  nothing,  for  the  feet  of  lizards  and  mammals,  the  wings  and 
feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all  arise  from 
the  same  fundamental  form."    The  close  likeness  K-twcen  vcrte- 
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hnucB  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  so  jilainly  described  in  Von 
Bacr's  words,  extends  lo  the  caudal  or  tail-region  amongst  other  parts 
and  details  of  structure.  It  is  not  more  surprising;,  in  truth,  to  find  that 
man  in  coriy  life  possesses  an  undeniable  tail  (Fig.  3,  d)  than  to  discover 
that  be  is  provided  at  the  same  period  with  a  series  of  clefts  and  arches 
in  the  side  of  his  neck  (fig.  ^,  ^)  corresponding  to  the  gill-clcfls 
and  gill-archcs '  of  fishes  and  other  gill-poMcssing  Vcrtcbratcs- 
Like  bis  gill-clefts,  man's  caudal  appendage  gradually  becomes 
abortive  as  development  proceeds  j  but  he  retains  the  mdimcnt 
of  his  tail,  whilst  the  gilL-clefts  entirely  disappear.  Nor  is  this  alL 
When  the  coccyx  of  man  (fig.  2}  is  exan^incd  in  its  ordinary  and 
adult  condition,  it  is  found  to  be  provided  with  the  merest  rudiments 
of  muscles,  one  of  whith  corresponds  to  a  very  large  extensor 
muscle  developed  in  the  ull  of  many  quadrupeds — ^just,  indeed,  as 
man  [>os$esscs  a  representative  rudiment  of  the  muscle  by  which  thtf 
dog  and  horse  shake  their  coats,  as  well  as  thoroughly  useless  nidi- 
ments  of  the  muscles  which  move  die  ears  of  his  lower  neighbours. 
Thus  man's  coccyt  furnishes  important  evidence  of  his  origin,  and 
the  isolated  facts  of  human  anatomy  regarding  the  tip  of  the  human 
spine  fall  naturally  into  the  service  of  ihc  thcoiy  of  development 
which  relates  man  in  the  most  intimate  fashion  to  lower  but  no  less 
wondrou  sly- formed  creatures. 

With  the  opinions  of  that  learned  Scottish  Judge,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  respecting  the  causes  of  disappearance  of  the  human  toQ, 
most  readers  are  well  acquainted.  In  his  ^Ay  Ix>rd  Monboddo  was 
esteemed  the  shrewdest  of  men  ;  and,  despite  the  fact  that  his  theory 
of  the  disappcamnce  of  man's  tail  through  the  friction  of  pressure 
produced  by  the  sitting  pcbture  has  been  a  stock  subjeet  with  those 
who  can  afford  to  treat  such  subjects  in  a  Oip{>ant  manner,  one  may 
be  cx<jused  for  siis]K'c[iiig  that  his  Lordship  certainly  meant  what 
he  wrote.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  therefore,  lo  find  ihal  Mr. 
l>an*-in,  strengthening  himself  by  observation  on  the  manner  in 
uhich  certain  apes  dispose  of  their  rudimentary  tails,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  theory  of  the  tail's  disappeamnce  through  TrictioD 
"is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it  at  first  appears."  A  certain  monkey,  a 
s|iccies  of  Macaque,  possesses  a  short  tail  composed  of  eleven  joints, 
whilst  its  tip  is  very  flexible  and  sinewy.  In  the  sitting  posttue,  this 
tail  nuy  prove  a  decided  inconvenience  lo  the  animal.  It  is  frc* 
<I«cntly  bent  imder  the  body,  and  a  peculiar  cnrvc  exhibited  by  the 
tail  leads  to  tlie  belief  that  the  tall  had  originally  been  bcot  round 

*  Sre  article  in  Ihe  Ctnthman'i  Afagatinr  fnr  JmuAry  tSSo,  Mlllled  "rtwiwrf 
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by  ihc  will  of  the  aiitmaJ,  and  so  dlspo-wd  as  to  prc\*cnt  being  pressed 
into  the  ground,  One  restilt  of  this  adaplaiion  to  the  silting  posture 
is  thnt  llii:  lail  is  rough  and  hard  ;  and  as  we  know  froin  positive 
evidence  that  the  mutilations  and  injuries  of  tiie  parent  iiuy  be  in< 
heriled  by  the  offspring,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  short  tails  of  many 
monkeys  indicate  the  results  of  degeneration  from  the  effects  of 
gradual  and  inherited  miililalion.  This  idea  is  strengthened  in  a 
very  material  fashion  by  the  consideration  that  in  other  species  of 
Maca^iiies  the  ui!  has  actually  become  thoroughly  abortive.  3t  is 
di(Ticult  or  impossible  to  explain,  save  on  the  theory  of  gradual  modi- 
fication affecting  species  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates,  why 
one  »f  ecics  of  monkey  should  have  a  fairly  developed  tail,  whilst  in 
another  and  nearly  related  species  the  tail  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 
This  dissertation  on  the  tail  as  represented  in  human  existence 
may  preface  the  brief  dissertation  on  the  tails  of  fishes,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  in  its  own  way 
teaches  us  a  lesson  in  evolu- 
tion equally  plain  with  that 
drawn  from  the  confines  of 
quadruped  existence  The 
tails  of  fishes,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  set  vcrrically  (Fig. 
4  €\  so  that  ilie  flat  surfaces  of 
the  tail-fin  correspond  ■with 
the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
fish  in  this  respect  differs  materially  from  the  whale  (Fig.  5)  or 
dolphin,  in  which  the  tail  is  placed  horiion- 
tally,  or  across  the  body.  When  a  review 
of  the  tails  of  fishes  is  aueraptcd,  two  very 
distinct  forms  of  this  nppcndage  are  dis- 
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cemed.     In  most  fishes, 

the  tail  may  be  described 

a.s  symmetrical  when  un- 

forked    (Fig.    4),    or  as 

possessing  its  halves  of      *"■*•*•   r-w  siio*n«  *„  «,t*u.u,.w  Tmu 

equal  size  when  forked  (Fig.  6).     But   in  other  fishes,  and  most 

notably  in  such  fishes  as  the  slui^eons,  sharks,  and  dog-fishes,  the  upper 

half  of  (he  tail  is  seen  to  be  disiiroporiionately  do*cloped  when 
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compared  with  the  lower  hal£  In  such  a  fish  as  the  fox-shark  (Fig.  7) 

or  thresher— both  names, 
indeed,  being  demed 
from  the  peculiarity  in 
(jucsiion  —  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail  appears 
relatively  enormous 
no.  7-  TiiuaitBn  OR  Fox-SiiA«ic.  when  conijiared  with  the 

lower  hair.  Such  arc  the  external  appearances  of  fishes'  uils,  and  froni 
their  aspect  when  casually  regarded  we  might  5ccm  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  but  two  kinds  of  tails  were  developed  in  the  fish-class  : 
namely,  equal  and  unequal  tails.  \Ve  must,  however,  inquire  as  to  the 
verdict  which  comparative  anatomy,  with  its  deeper  research  into  the 
structure  and  composition  of  parts,  has  to  pronounce  on  Ihc  likenesses 
or  differences  which  the  superficial  \new  discovers.  The  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  shows  us  that  the  tail  of  a  fish,  in  Othello's  wordt, 
may  be  said  to 

Tlio  Uung  I  am  by  iCGmiiit;  othciwiie  i 
since  we  shall  find  that  the  tail  of  equal  shape  and  conformation  is 
certainly  not  what  it  seems,  and  thai,  moreover,  ll  possesses  a  singular 
relationship  to  iis  unequal  neighbour     When  the  bony  framework 
consisting  of  the  end  of  ilie  spine,  which  supports  the  tail,  is  duly 
examined  in  certain  fishes,  such  as  the  Polypterus  of  African  rivers,   m 
the  spine  is  seen  to  terminate  in  such  a  Cishioa  that  the  rays  of  the  ^ 
tail-fin  arc  divided  into  two  e<|ual  jioriions.     In  this  case,  the  tail  is 
both  ap{»arently  and  really  symmetrical    Itut  sudi  a  state  of  mattcra 

is  comparatively  rare.    The  salmon,  as 
everyone  knows,  has  to  all  intents  and 
appearances  a  tail  which  is   perfectly  ^ 
symmetrical  and  equal.    Vet  when  we  H 
inspect  the  skeleton  of  the  salmon's  tail 
(Fig.  8),  we  find  a  very  obvious  want  of 
symmetry.    The  extremity  of  th«  tail  is  ■ 
bent  upwards  as  depicted  in  the  illuscta- 
tion,  so  as  togiveagreater  preponderance 
of  spine  (/,  s)  to  the  upper  half,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  tail  is  preseTwd 
simply  through  Ihc  lower  fin  rays  being  more  numerous  aod  longer 
than  the  upper  ones.    In  ihose  fishes  (Fig.  7),  on  the  other  hand,  in 
«-hich  the  tail  is  of  unequal  conformation,  even  in  cxicmal  appeaiwict, 
the  upper  half  attains  its  greater  development  from  the  spine  extend* 
ing  Ixildly  upwards,  and  from  the  mferlor  and  rudimentary  devclpi 
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of  the  rays  and  elements  of  tlie  Inwer  half  of  the  tail  Thus 
ling  up  the  knowledge  regarding  fishes'  tails  whicli  comparative 
anntomy  suiiplics,  wc  find  that  only  a  fciv  fishes  possess  really  syro- 
mcuical  tails — that  is,  tails  in  which  the  spine  terminates  in  the  middle 
line,  and  in  whith  the  fin-rays  are  given  off  in  symmetrical  array.  And 
we  also  discover  that  in  most  fishes  with  apparently  equal  tails,  the 
spioc  is  really  unsymmeirical  (Fig.  8),  and  projects  into  tlic  upper 
half— a  condition  of  affairs  more  visibly  exemplified  in  certain  fishes 
of  which  the  sharks  (Fig.  7)  and  dog-fishes  are  the  best-known  examples. 
The  inferences  and  conclusions  regarding  the  general  development 
of  the  Bsh-class  which  may  be  deduciblc  from  the  brief  considcmtion 
of  Uie  structure  of  ttie  tail  in  these  animals  will  be  apparent  if  we 
venture  to  trace  the  development  of  the  tail,  and  to  take  a  wide  sur^'cy 
of  the  succession  of  the  fishes  in  time,  as  represented  in  the  records 
of  the  rocks.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  the  tails  of  all 
fishes  arc  modelled  upon  one  and  the  same  tjrpc.  In  so  far  as  the 
prevalence  of  one  modification  of  a  type  over  another  may  be  said 
to  indicate  the  primar)*  form  of  the  type,  wc  may  hold  tint  the  fish 
tail  begins  as  a  straight  appendage,  to  which  must  be  assigned  the 
place  of  honour,  as  probably  tlie  most  primitive  and  least  modified 
fonn  of  tlie  fish  tail,  uln'lst  to  this  straight  condition  succeeds  the 
unciiual  variety.  And  the  story 
told  by  development  ^-ery  [)lainly 
endorses  this  statement.  All  fish 
tails,  whatever  their  ultimate  and 
adult  form,  exhibit  the  unctptal  tyjie 
as  their  first  well-defined  condition. 
The  equal  appearance  of  the  tail 
of  the  vast  majority  of  fishes  is 
tlius  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be 
a  modem  innovation,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  matter  of  fish  histor)-.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  researches  of  Alexander 
Agassiz  on  this  point,  wc  may  learn 
much  that  is  instructive  and  edify- 
ing on  this  cuiious  qviestion.  In  the 
de\-elopment  of  the  flounder,  for 
instance,  the  soft  rod,  named  the 
nohxhord,  which  at  first  does  duty 
for  the  spine,  is  seen  to  possess  a 
straight  extremity  (Fig.  9,  aj)  ;  and  the  embryonic  or  first-formed  tail- 
6n  is  simply  rounded  in  shape.  Very  soon  the  tail  end  of  the  notochord 
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becomes  bent  upwards,  and  carries  up  with  it  in  its  progress  tlic 
rive  tail-6n.  At  this  stage  (Fig.  gn)  the  permanent  tail-fin  becomes 
marlccd  out  and  defined  from  the  primitive  fin,  and  in  due  course,  and 
e%*en  before  the  spine  itself  has  become  developed,  llie  young  flounder 
possesses  an  unequal  tail.  The  pennanent  tail- fin  appears  almost  like 
a  second  anal  fin  (Fig.  9b) — the  anal  being  the  fin  (Fig.  411)  sittiated 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  fi&K  below.  As  the  spine  dcvclopcs,  it  is 
formed  behind  around  the  bciit-up  end  of  the  nolochord  (Fig.  9c) ; 
and  as  development  is  completed,  the  perfect  and  still  unequal  tail-fin 
appears  under  a  nymmetricral  fii^'se,  from  its  encroaching  uj>Dn  and 
ultimately  replacing  the  primitive  fin.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
ceruin  of  the  stages  cxliibitcd  by  the  tail  of  the  flounder  and  of 
other  fishes  during  development  present  the  closest  possible  likeness 
to  the  permanent  condition  of  ihc  tail  in  some  of  those  fishes  in 
which  the  tail  is  markedly  unequal  in  funn. 

After  such  revelations  from  the  laboralory  of  the  zoologist,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  evolutionist  is  letl— namely,  that  the  unequal  tail-fin  is  the 
primitive  fonn  of  that  appendage,  and  that  this  tail,  in  its  turn,  vas 
preceded  by  a  straight  or  rounded  termination  to  the  body,  repre- 
sented by  the  first  sta^c  of  devctopinent  in  the  flounder  (Fig.  9)  and 
in  other  fishes.  The  hi-story  of  the  individual  fish  and  its  tail,  in 
other  words,  presents  us  with  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  evolution 
of  the  whole  fish  race  and  the  tails  thereof. 

Such  a  speculation  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts  of  ihc 
caae,  pronded  we  admit  that,  as  the  scientific  world  is  well  agreed, 
the  develtipmcnt  of  an  animal  presents  us  w*ith  a  ixinorama  of  itiH 
descent.  Regarded  othenvi^e,  the  ever-varying  and  often  in«xp1ii.-al>l^| 
succession  of  stages  in  animal  development  simply  apjwar  before 
us  as  a  collection  of  phenomena  without  any  conceivable  meani 
or  interpretation.  But  it  in  the  record  of  fish-devclopcaent 
maybe  accepted  as  true— firstly,  that  the  unequal -lobed  tails 
long  to  the  oldest  members  of  the  class ;  and,  secondly,  thai 
great  bulk  of  our  modem  fishes  mth  even  tails  are  to  be  regarded  as 
being  "  foremost  in  the  files  of  lime,"  and  relatively  new-comers  on 
the  stage  of  life — it  may  be  further  asked  if  any  counter-proof  to  these 
assertions  is  capable  of  being  produced  ?  Fortunately,  in  the 
science  of  fossils  we  possess  a  means  for  vcrifv-ing  and  subsunttating 
our  conclusions.  Suppose  that  we  hark  backwards  in  time  and  try 
to  discover  the  exact  succession  and  order  in  which  the  fishes  have 
appeared,  as  indicated  by  their  fossil  history.  I.ct  us  inquire,  for 
instance,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  oldest  fishes,  and  trace  the 
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piscine  race  downwards  to  existing  limes,  as  completely  as  the  scat- 
tered pages  of  nature's  records  will  admit.  If  we  discover  Ihul 
the  sucteision  of  fish-tatU  in  time  corresponds  with  the  ordtr  fif  thfir 
der'ehpmcnt  lo-Jay,  we  may  then  be  certain  that  Ihc  historj-  of  the 
individual  repeats  the  history  of  its  race. 

Of  the  very  lowest 
fishes,  it  must  firstly  be 
reroariced,  wc  possess  no 
traces  or  record  in  a  fossil 
stile.  These  democrats 
of  the  fish- class  are  re- 
presented by  the  existing 

lancclet  (Fig.  io)»  a  tiny  net*   Ukci-kt. 

fish  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  soft  and  perfecdy  transparent 
body  ;  and  by  the  lampreys  (Fig.  1 1)  and  hag-fishes — the  latter  found 
boring  their  w-ay  into  the 
bodies  of  cod  and  other 
fishes  by  means  of  a  single 
hrgc  tooth  bcme  in  the 
palate.  The  f.ance1ct, 
Uimpreys,  nnd  Hag-fishes 
possess  no  hard  parts 
which  could  have  been 
preserved  in  a  fossil  con- 
dition. Ycl,  from  all 
cond derations  regarding  F>c.  n.  L«Mri«r  and  tn  ■■■atiiim'.  AtfAKA-ri* 
their  lowness  of  structure,  wc  arc  forced  to  concUide  that  these 
fishes  {tossess  an  immense  antiquity,  and  probably  represent  the 
primitive  founders  of  the  entire  fish-class. 

The  first  rocks  in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes  occur  are  the 
Upper  Silurian  slr.iti».  These  first  traces  at  once  of  fish  and  verte- 
brate life  consist  of  the  fin  spines,  &c.,  of  fishes  evidently  allied  to 
our  existing  sharks — fishes,  which  possess,  as  vre  have  seen,  the 
primitive  tyiw  of  the  unequal  tail.  Throughout  the  succeeding  ages 
of  the  Palx'oj^oic  period — a  period  including  in  its  later  qjochs 
the  Old  Red  S-indstonc,  Coal,  and  Permian  formations — the  type  of 
fish-tail  remains  praaically  unaltered,  and  presents  us  with  the  un- 
equal form.  Nowhere  is  the  unequal  tail  more  t>-iiically  seen  than 
in  the  famous  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  (Fig.  12),  which,  clnd 
in  a  stout  shield-like  armour  of  "ganoid"  scales,  like  our  !i\*ing 
bony  pike  {Lepidmteus\  and  sturgeon,  must  have  presented  well- 
nigh  impregnable  fronts  to  their  adversaries.  As  Otven  remarks, 
"  Tlie  prqwndcrance  of  heterocerail  (unequal  tailed)  fishes  in  the 
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seas  of  ttie  geological  epochs  of  our  planet  is  very  remarkable ; 
the  prolongation  of  the  superior  lobe  (or  upper  half)  characterises 
every-  fossil  fish  ni  the  strata  anterior  to  anil  including  the  magnesian 
limestone  (Permian  rocks);  the  hoinocercil  {even -t-ii led)  fishes  first 
appear  above  that  formntion,  and  gradually  ]>rcdominatc  until,  as  m 
the  present  perioil,  the  hctcroccrcal  (unequal-tailed)  bony  fishes  arc 
aluiost  limited  to  a  single  Ganoid  genus  {I^pidosltus)." 

Not  until  we  pass  far  into  ihc 
Mcsozuic  rocks,  and  arrive  at  the 
Chalk,  do  we  meet  wiili  fossil  re- 
presentatives of  the  familial  6fthca 
(such  as  our  herring,  salmon,  cod, 
5:a)  which  swarm  in  the  seas  of 
to-day,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
possess  a|>parcntly  equal  tail-fins. 
After  the  beginning  of  iheMcsozoic 
period,  we  discover  ilut  the  Ga- 
noid and  other  unequal-tail  edfisbu 
begin  to  decline  in  numbers,  roaay 
Fio.  H.  PtHicHTMvs,  A  fomilFish      gFOups  becoming  wholly  extinct, 

whilst  only  a  comparatively  few 
representatives  of  these  early  fishes  remain  in  our  seas  of  to-day  to 
represent,  like  "tlic  last  nf  the  Mohicans,"  their  picntiftil  develop* 
ment  in  the  oceans  of  ilic  past. 

The  geological  evidence,  then,  reads  vcrj*  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  evolutionist's  views  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  UQ«[Ual- 
tailed  fishci  Wc  may  sec,  theoretically,  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
fish.tail  paralleled  by  the  first  stage  of  the  modem  flounder  (Fig.  9.%) 
and  by  the  permanent  condition  of  ihc  living  lancclct ;  presenting 
us  with  a  symmctri(!al  end  to  the  body,  but  with  no  vciy  chararterisijc 
or  definite  tail.  Next  in  order  in  point  of  time  come  the  Ganoid 
fishes  (Fig.  12)  and  the  representatives  of  the  sharks  (Fig.  7},  skoies, 
and  raj-s,  with  tails  of  the  truly  unequal  conformation,  the  spine 
bending  upwards  into  the  upper  lialf  of  the  tail — an  era  in  the 
development  of  the  fish  group  represented  by  the  second  stage  of 
the  flounder  (F'ig.  9R),  when  the  extremity  of  the  back-bone  is  seen 
to  undergo  a  similar  alteration  in  growth.  Ultimately  wc  atUin  in 
the  Chalk  to  the  modem  order  of  things,  and  find  llierein  the  first 
appearances  offish-tails  of  the  modern  and  c<)ual  type — a  confamu- 
lion  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  really  retains,  under  the  guise  of  an 
outward  symmetry,  the  ex'idcnce  (Figs.  8  and  9c)  of  its  coiuicctioo 
with  the  unequal  tail  of  long  aga  Thus  perfectly  docs  the  geologtcsl 
evidence  harmonise  with  that  of  development,  in  showing  us  how 
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modiiication  and  evolution  have  represented  the  laws  of  fish-produc- 
lion.  It  is  only  needful,  by  way  of  close  to  such  a  history,  to  remark  that 
the  laws  of  evolution  and  of  the  production  of  fishes  through  descent 
and  modification  follow,  in  their  an  compromising  application  alike 
to  higher  and  lower  life,  the  hoasted  impartiality  of  Ihc  legal  codes 
of  man,  The  laws  of  life,  like  those  of  matter,  indeed,  arc  absolutely 
inflexible  throughout  ;  and  the  story  of  a  fish-tail  and  its  develop- 
ment finds  the  clostrst  jiaraUcl  in  that  chronicle  through  which 
evolution  traces  the  production  and  growth  of  the  entire  scheme  of 
nature; 

From  the  nature  and  do'dopment  of  the  tails  of  lishes  and  of 
other  animals  we  may  pass,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  subject  of 
limbs  And  their  modifications.  In  this  latter  study  we  may  perchance 
discover  facts  and  inferences  of  no  less  interest  than  those  evolved  in 
our  investigation  into  the  history  of  fishes'  tails.  The  limbs  of 
animals  appear  before  us  as  oul-jutting  portions  or  special  out- 
growths of  the  tnink  or  body  proper.  That  there  arc  limbs  and 
limbs  is  a  very  evident  fact  to  anyone  who  con.siders  the  wide  varia- 
tions which  exist  between  the  similarly- named  part3  in  an  insect  or 
centipede,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  whale,  a  dog,  and  a  man.  And  even 
within  the  limited  compass  of  our  oivn  frames,  there  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  essential  dtfifcrcncc  l>ctwixt  the  arm  and  leg,  and 
an  equally  great  distinction  between  the  fore-limbs,  or  "  wings,"  of  a 
bird  or  bat,  and  tlie  hind-limbs  of  these  animals.  .A  fish,  loo,  might 
popularly  be  supposed  to  want  limbs  ;  but,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
most  fishes  [wsscss  very  distinct  representatives  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pendages seen  in  higher  animals,  and  associated  with  the  movements 
of  the  fnmc.  Ixaving  the  limbs  of  invertebrate  anim.ils  out  of  sight 
fur  the  nonce,  we  may  find  that,  despite  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of 
form  and  functions,  the  limbs  of  vertebrates  present  an  identity  of 
structure  which  is  literally  amajting.  A  very  slight  examination  of 
the  limbs  of  a  horse  would  convince  us  that,  rotighly  regarded,  the 
jiarts  or  segments  of  the  fore-limb  correspond  to  those  of  the  hind- 
limb.  Tliere  usually  exists  a  degree  of  correspondence  between  fore- 
and  hind-limbs  which  is  easily  observed,  hut  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  such  animals  as  bats  and  birds  appears  less  easy  of  detec- 
tion. But,  laying  aside  external  appearances  as  thoroughly  unreliable, 
let  us  appeal  once  again  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  infiuire,  firstly, 
into  the  likenesses  and  differences  between  limbs;  and,  secondly,  into 
the  nature  and  manner  of  origin  of  these'importani  appendages 

In  the  arm  of  man  (Fig.  ij.  A),  we  find  an  upper  arm  bone  (a), 
two  bones  in  the  fore-ami  {!/  and  e),  eight  bones  in  the  wrist  (</),  five 
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in  the  palm  {f)  vX  ilie  haiid,  and  three  in  each  of  the  fingers  (/), 
save  the  thumb,  which  is  composed  of  but  two  bones.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  arm  of  man  there  are  some  three  chief  seg- 
ments, namely,  upper  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand ;  and  in   the  lower 
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limb  the  same  elementary  divisions,  corresponding  to  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot,  may  be  discerned.  Man  has  Five  fingers,  which,  reckoning  from 
the  thumb  side,  we  may  number  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  respect- 
ively :  the  great  toe  being  similarly  the  first  digit  of  the  foot.  In 
the  wing  or  arm  of  the  bat  ( F),  a  type  of  structure  exactly  similar  to 
that  seen  in  m.Tn*s  arm  is  readily  perceived.  The  upper  arm  {«), 
forearm  f  **,  <:),  (with  one  of  its  bones  (c)  somewhat  degraded  in  ttie)^ 
the  wrist  {<i),  ihe  palm  (c),  and  the  fingers  (/(,  arc  fully  represented 
in  the  bat  ;  but  the  four  fingers  are  greatly  elongated  to  support  the 
fold  of  skin  forming  the  flying- membrane,  and  the  thumb  {g)  is  of 
small  size.  No  doubt  can  exist,  therefore,  that  the  arm  or  fore-Umb  of 
man  is  exactly  similiar  to  that  in  stnicture,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
'*  homologous  "  with  the  arm  or  fore-limb  of  the  l>aL  In  the  paddle 
of  the  whale  (D),  shortened  and  modified  as  that  limb  may  be,  we 
perceive  a  type  of  structure  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  nun 
and  the  bat— the  upper  arm  (rr),  forearm  {h,  t),  wrist  (</ ),  palm  {t\  and 
fingers  (/),  being  readily  seen  when  the  skeleton  of  the  paddle  i* 
even  cursorily  examined.  Of  the  wing  of  the  bird  (C),  de^tte  the 
modification  of  its  wrist  and  fingers,  the  same  opinion  in  favour  of 
exact  agreement  with  the  human,  bat,  and  whale  type  must  be  ex' 
pressed,    Up|>cr-anu  («),  and  fote-orm  \l>),  are  duly  rei'tcsented  in 
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the  wing;  and  although  but  tn'O  wrist  bones (>/),  two  uniicd (second 
and  third)  fingers  (i-,/),  and  a  nidimcntarj'  thumb  (^)  exist,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  of  bird  and  man  in 
respect  of  the  identity  of  their  fore-limbs.  In  the  horse  (B),  whilst 
the  limb  itself,  down  to  and  including  tlic  wrist  {d),  exactly  resembles 
in  all  essential  deuils  the  limbs  already  considered,  we  find  the 
fitters  reduced  to  one— the  third.  Rudiments  of  the  second  and 
fourth  fingers,  however,  also  exist,  and  prove  to  us  the  essential 
siniilarity  of  the  onc-fingc-rcd  hand  of  the  horse  with  the  five-fingered 
hands  of  its  higher  and  lower  neighbours. 

If  we  inrestigated  the  limbs  of  reptiles  and  those  of  the  frogs 
(Fig.  14)  and  their  kind,  we  should  detect  a  Ukc  agreement  in 
fundainenlal  structure  with  the 
limbs  of  man  and  his  nearest  allies 
— the  upper  arm  {h),  forc-arm  (r), 
wrist  (»'''),  palm  {me),  and  fingers 
being  duly  represented.  The  fishes, 
as  the  lowest  menibers  of  the  verte* 
brate  group,  would,  however,  pre- 
sent us  with  grave  ditficullics  in  the 
way  of  reconciling  the  structure  of 
their  limbs  with  that  of  higher 
animals.  Fishes  (Fig.  4)  possess 
two  sets  of  fins.  These  Tonsist 
of  the  first  set,  or  pairtdfs33.% — the 
"pectorals"  or  "breast  "  fins  (/) 
and  "ventials"(7);  and  the  second 
set,  forming  the  n/^/ri'i/fins placed 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  that 
is,  on  the  back  (rf'  rt")  and  on 
the  belly  {a)  of  the  fish,  whibt  the 
tail-fin  (c)  also  belongs  to  the  un- 
paired  series.  It  is  ex-idcni  that  ffv  S 
he  "paired"  fins  must  represent 
the  limbs  of  other  vcrtcbmics,  such 

imbs  being  invariably  developed  '""'  '*•  s«««.«o«  «  r«w. 

xn  pairs.  The  breast  fins  ( Kig.  4,  /)  of  the  fish  arc  in  reality  its 
arms,  whilst  the  ventral  fins  (r-)  represent  its  lower  or  hinder  limbs. 
Comparative  anatomists  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  or  detailed 
correspondence  of  fish-limbs  with  those  of  other  vertebrates,  but 
that  such  a  concspondence  exists  no  one  may  doubt^  <\T«jt^*wt\ft  mi.-"! 
other  proof  wanting,  the  naturalist  mighl  vovtvx  \o  ^t  SasA'ONaX'ScA 


representatives  of  the  limb-girdks  (shouldcr-boncs  and  liaimdi-boncs) 
of  higher  animals  arc  developed  in  fishes  for  the  support  of  their 
paired  fins.  W'c  thus  discover  the  important  fact  that  the  limbs  of 
vertebrate  animals  arc  modelled  on  a  common  plan,  and  the  task  of 
discovering  how  such  identity  may  be  explained  forms  a.  legitimate 
subjctt  of  further  inquiry. 

A  primar)'  remark,  of  some  importance  in  investigations  like  the 
present,  would  insist  on  our  recognising  that  a  series  of  deep-sealed 
likenesses  in  Internal  structure,  such  as  that  presented  to  our  notice 
in  the  limbs,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  truly  accounted  for  by  some 
natural  law  of  dt;veIo]mient  than  by  any  mere  chance  production,  oi 
by  any  spontaneous  resemblance  rxisting  apart  from  natural  affinity. 
If  we  assume  for  a  moment  the  posiiion  of  a  holder  of  the  "special 
creation"  theof}*,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  dif^cultics  whicli 
beset  tlie  reasonable  imagination  in  accounting  for  likenesses  of  such 
■wcll-mjirkfd  character  as  the  limbs  of  vertebrates  exhibit.  In  each 
case  wc  should  require  to  postulate  a  new  and  special  creative  act 
which  had,  according  to  no  known  or  conceivable  law,  modelled 
these  appendages  on  one  nnd  the  same  type — a  s)'stem  of  creatioo 
given  to  the  preservation  of  useless  rudiments  of  once  use^l 
structures,^  Instead  of  simply  giving  to  each  animal  the  exact  organs 
and  parts  it  requires.  'J'lue,  such  a  method  of  creation  may  be 
conceivable,  but  nothing  more,  if  we  reflect  once  again  upon  the 
extraordinary  likeness  and  on  the  evident  common  relationship  of  the 
limbs.  But  this  creative  theory  entirely  loses  caste  and  status  wlien 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  more  reasonable  theory  of  descenL  By 
means  of  this  latter  cxplnnaiiun  we  account  for  limb-likeness  on  Uic 
principle  of  natural  inheritance,  and  on  the  relationship,  tliroi^ 
descent,  of  the  ontmals  which  bear  the  related  Umbs.  We  thus  see  in 
limb-hkeness  merely  the  natural  result  of  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor  or  ancestors,  in  which  ihc  fundamental  hmb-typc  was 
developed.  The  Uw  of  likeness,  whereby  tlie  offspring  tend  to 
resemble  the  parent,  in  fact  demands  common  limb-likcncss  as  the 
natural  heritage  of  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  presents  the  theory  of 
descent  as  the  only  natiuul  solution  of  tlie  query,  "Why  are  limbs 
modelled  on  one  nnd  the  same  type  ?  " 

As  Darwin  himself  remaiks,  "  What  can  be  more  curious  tlun 
that  the  hand  of  a  man  formed  for  grasping,  that  of  a  mole  Ua 
digging,  the  leg  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  t]\e  potpoise,  and  the  wingcf 
the  bat  should  alt  be  constructed  on  the  same  pjUlem,  and  sho^ 

>  iiec  anicl«  on  ••  Clues  and  Traces  ia  NuanH  HUtoi}-."  in  the  Gtnttiwudt 
Ma^mmt  fgr  March  1S79. 
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include  similar  boneii  iu  the  same  relative  positions  !  How  curious  it  is, 
to  give  a  subordinate  though  striking  instance,  that  the  hind  feet  of  the 
kangaroo  (Fig.  15,  a),  which  arc  so  well  fitted  for  bounding  over  the 
open  plains — ihosc  of  the  climb- 
ing leaf-eating  koala,  equally  well 
fitted  for  grasping  the  branches  of 
trees — those  of  the  grounil-d  welling 
insect-  or  root-eating  bandicoots 
— and  those  of  some  other  Austra- 
lian marsupials  (Fig.  15,  b  c) 
should  all  be  constiucted  on  the 
same  cxtKionJinary  lyi>e,  namely, 
with  ihe  bones  of  the  second  and 
third  digits  extremely  slemlcr  and 
enveloped  within  the  same  skin,  Fh;.  15.   Fcm  op  MAmi-ri^is 

so  that  they  appear  like  a  single  toe  furnished  witli  two  claws. 
Notwithstanding  this  similarity  of  pattern,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hind 
feet  of  these  several  animals  are  used  for  as  widely  diiTcrent  purjfoses 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  case  is  rendered  all  the  more 
striking  by  the  AmcncaTi  opossums,  which  follow  nearly  the  same 
habils  of  life  as  some  of  their  Australian  relatives,  having  feet  con- 
structed on  the  ordinary  plan.  Professor  Flower,  from  whom  these 
statements  arc  t:ikcn,  remarks  in  ronchision  :  'Wc  may  call  this 
conformhy  to  type,  without  getting  much  nearer  to  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon ; '  and  he  then  adds,  '  but  is  it  not  powerfully 
suggestive  of  true  relationship,  of  inheritance  from  a  common 
ancestor? '  "  To  say  that  tilings  were  simply  created  so  after  a  crea- 
tive plan  may  be  a  confession  of  faith  ;  it  is  in  no  sense  a  scientific 
explanation  with  which  the  mind  may  grapple  so  as  to  arrive  at  its 
true  significance. 

But  the  theory  of  descent  goes  still  further.  It  also  supplies  an 
answer  to  the  obvious  question  which  awaits  the  naturalist,  "How  are 
the  variations  seen  in  the  limbs  of  vertebrates  to  be  accounted  for?  " 
Admit  that  the  varied  limbs  of  vertebrates  arc  but  so  many  modifica- 
tions of  a  common  ly]jc,  and  that  as  such  they  were  derived  from 
their  ancestors,  to  what  process  do  they  owe  their  subsequent 
modification  to  the  varied  wants  and  ways  of  life  of  their  predecessors  ? 
The  agreement  in  fundamental  structure,  as  me  have  seen,  is  the 
result  of  inheritance ;  to  what  law  of  life  do  we  owe  the  variations  in 
function  the  limbs  whibit?  Tlic  answer  to  Uiis  query  lies  in  a 
single  word — adapiaiion — that  is,  the  modification  of  the  primitive 
type  of  limb  for  the  special  circumstances  of  each  animal's  life.    The 
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essential  princiiile  and  strength  of  Darwinism  consists  io  its  ability  to 
show,  firstly,  that  alteration  and  modification  of  an  animal's  stnictwe 
take  place  according  to  its  rct|uin:mcrits,  and  as  dc-lerniined  by  the  sur- 
roundings of  its  life;  and  secondly,  that  such  variations  as  are  favour- 
able or  profitable  will  be  preserved.  Such  modificalions  as  would  fit 
a  limb  for  swimming  or  for  flight  might  lake  place  without  any  violent 
or  sweeping  alteration  of  the  limb-type  as  a  whole  We  know  as  a  fact 
that  the  skeletons  of  some  domesticated  and  artificially  bred  animals, 
such  as  the  pigeons,  are  liable  to  alteration  and  modifiotion  of  structure 
without  change  of  the  type  of  bony  framenork  ;  and  so  with  the  limbs, 
which,  as  mere  appendages,  are  iiifinitely  more  susceptible  ofalteratioa 
and  adaptation  to  new  ways  of  life.  Thus  is  illustrated  the  principle  of 
"  natural  selection,"  which  constitutes  the  key-note  of  Darwinism,  and 
which  contends  for  the  preservation  of  those  variations  and  alterations 
in  structure  favourable  to  the  prcscn-ation  of  the  animal  and  its  race ;  such 
favourable  variations  giving  it  an  advantage  in  the  ''  struggle  for  exist- 
ence.'' This  principle  satisfactorily  enough  accountsfortlie  modification 
of  limbs  to  suit  the  varying  habits  of  life  which  from  lime  to  time  were 
assumed  by  verlcbrutc  animals,  as  the  new  races  and  groups  qnang 
into  existence  by  Oie  modificaiion  of  the  older  and  more  prtoiitivt 
stocks.  And  the  presence  of  the  varied  scheme  of  the  vertebrate 
life  of  to-day — the  activr  birj,  the  crawling  serpent,  Ibc  lithe  fish, 
the  lleet  steed,  the  aerial  bat,  and  even  the  creel  nilcr  of  the  universe 
himself— in  this  view,  appears  but  as  a  testimony  to  ihc  operation  of 
a  great  law  of  nature,  which  decrees  that  the  newer  and  stronger 
shall  possess  the  earth,  whilst  the  weak  and  primitive  arc  at  the  same 
time  prevented,  and  perhaps  wisely,  from  cumbering  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  tlie  origin  of  limbs,  however,  still  awaits  our  brief 
study-  At  various  jwiiods  in  the  history  of  comparative  anatomy, 
the  original  nature  of  limbs  has  formed  a  subject  r^arding  wluch 
vciy  diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Owen  long  ago  regarded 
limbs  as  corresponding  to  processes  or  appendages  of  ribs ;  Madise 
represented  them  a  little  later  as  modified  ribs ;  and  other  author* 
itics  have  propounded  theories  in  which  the  limbs  are  regarded  u 
corresponding  to  outgrowths  from  a  peculiarly  modi6cd  gill  irch, 
the  latter  structure  forming  the  supporting  "  girdle  "  of  the  limbs — oi, 
in  the  case  of  the  furc-limb,  the  "  shoulder."  Recent  researches 
into  the  development  of  the  fins  of  fishes — to  which  we  naturally  turn 
for  the  most  primitive  form  of  limb  extant— appear  to  lead  lo  the 
declaration  that  there  is  no  real  ditfercnce  in  nature  to  be  perceiti'cd 
between  the  "paired"  and  "unpaired"  fias.  The  paired  finsofttc 
dogfishes  and  sharks  are  kno>\-n  to  arise  as  special  developments  of 
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a  single  long  and  continuous  fold  existing  in  each  side  of  the  young 
fish ;  and  the  unpaired  fins  arise  from  folds  of  lite  nature.  Thus,  if 
llic  history  of  the  individiul  may  again  be  held  to  cxjjlain  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race,  tliun  wc  may  conceive  of  tlie  first  limbs  liaving  been 
developed  as  a  [Jair  of  long  and  unbroken  side-fins,  which  ultimately 
became  detached  or  broken  up  to  fonu  the  paired  fins  as  we  sec 
these  organs  in  the  fishes  of  to-day.  ttlicn  the  simplest  types  of 
limbs  in  fishes  are  examined,  as  for  example  in  the  Ctratfidiis  or 
'*  Carramunda"  of  Australian  rivers  (Fig.  iC) — the  native  *'  sahnon" 
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of  the  colonists — the  primitive  nature  of  such  fins  api>enrs  io  accoixl 
well  with  the  idea  of  their  ori(,'in  and  formation  as  above  described. 
In  Ccraicdus  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  16,  c,  h,  and  Fig.  17) 
appears  as  a  simple  many-jointed  rod  of  gristle  (Fig.  17,  u),  to 
ihe  sides  of  which  the 
w^ually  simple  fin-mys 
arc  aRachcd.  And  it  is 
equally  Interesting  to 
findtl^at  iheloivest  and  '-''^-/\>.;^)^vS 
presumably  the  oldest 
and     most      primitive 

fishes  — the     lancelet  »'«.  ly. 

(Fig.  io>  and  the  lamprey  (Fig.  11)  tribe— arc  absolutely  dcstiuitc  of 
paired  fins  or  limbs.  These  latter  fislies  may  thus  be  regarded  as  |ire- 
scnting  us  with  a  rcprcscnution  of  the  early  stages  Ln  piscine  existence, 
before  the  limbs  became  specialised,  and  witen  the  unpairetl  and 
median  fins  alone  represented  the  organs  of  motion.  That  both 
pairs  of  limbs  were  probably  developed  from  one  and  the  same 
structure  is  rendered  more  than  probable  when  we  discover  that 
in  some  fishc?  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  exactly  resemble  each 
vot.  ccxLVL    Na  1791.  V 


oUkt — such  a  likeness  being  well  seen  in  the  somewhat  renurj 
able  fish,  allied  to  the  sharks,  &c,  and  known  as  ihe  CAt'taara, 
"  King  of  the  Herrings."  The  development  and  growth  of  the  paired 
fins  or  limbs  became  localised,  and  thus  brought  about  the  scpanlion 
of  the  limbs  and  their  distinction  from  the  continuous  side-folds  which 
gave  them  birth  ;  whilst  the  growth  of  the  unpaired  fins,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  fold,  and  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  back,  tail,  and  anal  fins  as  wc  find  them 
to-day.  jVmidst  much  speculation  and  not  a  few  iheorciical  con- 
sidcrations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  limb  girdles  or  suppons,  which 
it  must  be  left  to  future  research  to  stibstantiate  or  nullify,  there  still 
.  remains  to  us  a  large  share  of  tnic  and  exact  philosophy  in  what  is 
definitely  known  regarding  the  genesis  of  limbs.  In  such  a  study  we 
discern  a  new  phase  of  the  evcr-rccum'ng  watchwords  of  the  evolu- 
tionist, "modification"  and  "descent"  And  we  arc  led  also  to 
note  that  in  the  past  histor)-  of  even  the  most  Cimiliar  structures  of 
animaU  may  be  contained  a  veritable  romance  of  science.  For 
certainly  no  more  staitling  or  unlikely  supifosition  than  that  of 
common  nature  of  tlte  arm,  the  wing,  the  fin,  the  paddle,  and 
limb,  could  well  be  broached.  Yet,  as  the  context  may  have  shown' 
the  facLs  of  life  bear  out  the  romance  with  which  even  a  technical 
but  interesting  study  may  be  shown  to  be  invested  ;  and  the  tru 
of  comparative  anatomy  are  thus  stiown  to  be  stranger  indeed 
the  creative  fictions  of  fonncr  years. 

If  the  tails  of  fishes  may  be  literally  deemed  '*  ends 
the  most  literal  sense,  there  yet  remain  one  or  two  cases  of 
"odd"  structures  in  fishes  and  in  other  animals,  the  invcstigatioo 
of  which  may  serve  to  strengthen  those  conclusions  rcspccUng 
the  \'aUdity  of  the  development  theory  at  which  wc  Iiave  already 
arrived.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  structures  found  in  Gsltes  is  the 
"  air-bladder,"  •*  swimming-bladder,"  or  "  sound,"  as  ii  is  variowly 
called.  From  tlie  walls  of  ttie  swimming-bladder  of  tl>c  stuigcMM 
the  well-known  "isinglass"  is  prepared.  Tlie  air-bladder  cxhibtti 
exceedingly  diverse  forms  in  the  clasA  uf  fi&hes,  and  in  truth  presents 
ihe  upholders  of  the  "  special  creation  "  theory  with  one  of  the  moil 
unsatisfactory  of  subjects  in  respect  of  the  eccenuicity  of  iu  natuic 
and  distribudon  in  the  fish-class.  Thus,  no  traces  of  an  air-bladder 
arc  discernible  in  the  lowest  fishes— the  lanceleis  and  larnprejs  befoie 
alluded  to.  It  is  well  rci>TCsentcd  in  our  common  fishes,  but  certain 
of  the  latter — as,  for  example,  the  flounders  and  other  flot-fiifoei — 
want  it  altogether,  whilst  the  sharks,  rays,  and  dog-fishes  possess  the 
merest  ludimeut  of  this  organ.    The  spcdaj- creation  theoiy  iflfofdi 
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no  explanation  of  the  anomaly  of  one  fish  possessing  an  air-bladder, 
whilst  in  certain  of  its  near  neighbours  this  stntctnrc  is  eutirdy  absent. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  one  theory  of  creation  is,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  triumph  of  the  other.  Even  amongst  ordinar)' 
fishes,  the  air-bladder  varies  very  niu<:h  in  fonn.  In  the  cod  and 
perch,  for  instance,  the  air-hladdcr  is  simply  a  closed  sac  or  bag 
filk-d  with  gas.  In  the  caq)  (Fig.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  this  organ 
(b,c)  communicates  with  the  throat 
(r.)  by  means  of  a  duct  or  tube 
(b);  and  in  this  fish,  as  well  as 
in  (he  roach,  the  air-bladder  lies  in 

curious  relation  to  tlie  internal  ear,  Yiq.  la.  AtM-BLADniN  ow  c*>r. 

and  probably  serves  some  important  function,  such  as  that  of  in- 
creasing the  resonance  of  sound.  In  the  herring  the  air-bladder 
Appears  to  be  placed  in  conimunicacion  with  the  stomach  ;  and  in 
ether  fishes  (Ortz/wd,  Fig.  ig,  <■,  and  _/)/«//*/,  Fig,  r 9,  i)  this  structure 
is  of  complicated  form,  and  is 
divided  into  a  large  number  of 
ramifications  and  processes. 
In  all  ordinary  fishes  the  air- 
bladder  has  one  settled  func- 
tion— it  acts  as  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus.  By  compressing 
or  expanding  this  stnicliire 
with  its  included  gx<5.  the  fish 
is  enabled  to  preserve  a  due 
relation  between  its  own  spe- 
cific gravity  and  that  of  the 
water,  and  is  thus  emiblcd  lo 
rise  or  sink  at  will. 

But  the  stor\-  of  the  swim-bladder  ends  not  thus.  T!ic  mere  know- 
ledge of  its  functions  and  use  in  nowise  aids  us  tow.nrds  ihe  uiiderstand- 
ingofwhat  it  isor  of  itsorigin.  Yet  we  maytracethis  oiganjrora  itsfonn 
and  nature  in  ourcommon  fishes,  to  the  ancient  Ganoid  group  of  fishes 
now  sparsely  represented  in  our 
seas  by  the  stu^eons,  by  the 
bony  pikes  of  North  American 
lakes,  by  the  Polypieri  of  the 
Nile  and  other  African  rivers, 
and  by  the  still  more  curious 
Lcpidosirens  or  mud-fishcft 
(Fig.  20)  of  the  Gambia  and  Amawn,  and  the  Ceraiodua  or  "  Bona- 
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munda"  (Fig.  i6j  of  Australian  fresh  waters.  In  the  Ganoid 
fishes,  the  air-bladder  presents  us  witK  varying  forms.  In  all,  it 
communicalcs  wiili  the  tliroat  or  stomach  by  a  lube  or  duel,  as  in  the 
famlltar  carp.  It  nuy  be  singlr  or  paired  in  the  Ganoid  grouji,  and 
we  must  note  a  more  special  feature  of  the  swim-bl^ddcr  of  these  fishes 
in  that  it  frcriiicntly  presents  a  cclliil.ir  or  divided  slmciiire  internally. 
In  the  Polyptcri  of  African  rivers,  the  swimming-bladder  (Fig.  igtf) 
is  thus  not  on]ydoubIe,  but  divided  internally  into  cells  or  sraatl  com- 
parlmcms;  whilst  it  all  opens  into  the  iliroat  by  a  distinct  apcntnt 
[e).  In  the  bony  pike  {Lefii{ti>sieus)  it  is  quite  as  complicaied  in 
structure.  But  in  tlie  mud-fishes  or  Lt-puhiirens  (Kig.  20)  which 
spend  half  the  year  amidst  dry  mud,  and  the  other  half  in  then 
native  waters,  the  air-bladder  obtains  its  highest  dcvelojiment.  Here 
it  is  not  merely  doul)le,  cclIuUr  internally,  and  communicates  witli  the 
throat  by  means  of  a  tube  or  duct,  but  it  is  provided  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  with  an  oxgxs\  resembling  the  structure  which  guards 
the  windpipe  of  higher  animals,  'i'he  nostrils,  which  in  other  fishes 
nrc  simply  closed  pockets,  open  backwards  in  I^jMdosiren  into  the 
ihroal,  and  thus  place  Ihc  air-bladder  in  communication  with  tlie 
atmosphere  williouL  Jtore  notewortliy  slill,  mc  find  liiut  part  of  1 
impure  blood  circulating  through  the  body  of  the  mud-fish  is 
to  this  curious  air-bladder,  and  cirailatcs  through  its  bloodves 
From  the  air-bladder  it  is  returned  in  a  pure  condition  to  the  bca 
fitted  for  re-circulaliyn  through  the  body.  What  is  the  meam'r^ 
uf  this  curious  alteration  in  the  function  and  use  of  the  air-bladder? 
The  answer  is  plain.  The  air-bladder  in  the  mudfish  has  attained 
its  highest  development.  It  appears  as  »n  organ  receiving  impure 
blood  which  is  purified  in  its  cells.  It  receives  air  from  the  OQia 
atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  this  blood.  In  one  woid, 
tht  air-bladder  fftheftsh  has  bfiottte  a  lung.  ^H 

Thus  we  discover  that  the  air-bladder  or  the  fish  in  reality  f^ 
presents  the  lungs  of  higher  animals ;  and  evolution  would  proceed 
still  further,  and  ask  us  to  recognise  in  tlie  air-bladder  the  struetuf 
from  which  the  lungs  have  been  developed  in  the  ]Mist — and  a  AlJ 
consideration  of  the  details  just  presented  strengthens  this  Uitct 
opinion.  We  noted  that  in  the  most  primitive  fishes  no  swimrnii 
bladder  was  represented.  Its  development  therefore  took  pbcc 
a  stage  subsecjuent  to  the  appearance  of  the  ancestors  of  our  exia 
lanccleis  and  bmpreys.  Gradually,  as  the  piscine  type  ad^ 
the  air-bladder  ap|)eared.  The  forerunners  of  the  sharki  and  their 
allies,  which  are  as  ancient  as  llic  Ganoids,  may  have  possessed  in 
aii-bladdcr,  since  we  find  rudiments  of  this  orga&  in  thew  Uner 
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fishes.  But  in  free-swimming  aud  surlace-Uving  fishes  like  the 
sharks  and  dogfishes,  or  groundlings  Hke  the  skaies  and  raj's,  the 
necessity  for  a  hydrostalic  apparatus  is  obviated,  as  it  is  in  ihc  flat 
fishes  which  spend  their  lives  on  tlie  santL  To  the  CJanoids  wc 
must  look,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  true  hiiitory  of  the  air-bUtddcrs. 
Equally  ancient  with  the  sharks  and  their  allies,  the  Ganoids,  from 
their  habits  and  ways  of  life,  became  provided  with  an  air-bladder, 
which,  as  time  passed,  became  still  belter  specialized  through  the 
effects  of  use  aided  by  "  natural  selcclion  "  as  the  propagating  prin- 
ciples of  a  structure  useful  and  advantageous  to  the  race.  As 
ofTshools  from  a  more  ancient  type  of  fishes,  the  first  representatives 
of  our  common  fi&hi-s  probably  developed  an  air-bladder,  wliicli 
once  again,  owing  to  variations  in  habit,  has  become  well  developed 
in  some  {such  as  tKc  carps,  herrings,  perch,  and  the  like),  but  obliter- 
ated in  others  (such  as  the  Rounders  and  their  neighbours),  most  pto- 
bably  from  disuse.  The  Ganoid  race  has  declined  in  numbers  since 
llie  days  of  Devonian  uccans,  but  its  living  members  represent  beauti- 
fully within  iheir  select  circle  iJie  stages  in  the  moditicatioa  of  tlie 
5»ira-bladder.  In  the  sturgeons  the  type  of  llie  organs  is  of  primitive 
kind  ;  in  the  Polyptcri  (Fig.  11)  a)  the  air-bladder  has  become  double; 
but  in  the  bony  pike  it  is  not  merely  double,  but  exhibits  a  cellular 
or  luBg-like  structure  internally;  and  it  is  equally  lung-like  in  Amis, 
another  well-known  type  of  Ganoid  fishes.  Still  more  lung-like  does 
the  organ  become  in  the  Ctralodus  or  Barraniunda  (Fig.  16),  wheicit 
is  placed  in  relation  with  ttie  blood-system.  When,  however,  we  reach 
the  mud-fishes  or  Ijfufosiretis  ( l''jg.  20),  wc  pawi  the  definite  boumlary 
which  separates  the  swim-bladder  from  the  lung,  and  discover  an 
organ,  not  merely  lung-like  in  structure,  hut  which  performs  aH  the 
funclions  of  a  lung  in  purif^-ing  venous  blood,  and  in  returning  such 
purified  blood  to  ihe  heart. 

The  lungs  of  the  mud-fi&hes,  formed  thus  by  the  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  an  air-bladder,  j>rcsent  us  with  the  true  origin  of  the 
breathing-organs  of  higher  vertebrates.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  chmbing  perches  and  ophiocephali — both  characteristic 
Indian  fishes — wc  find  examples  of  fishes  which  appear  actually  to 
breathe  aii  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  in  addition  to  the  air 
re^MTcd  from  the  water  of  their  gills.  These  fishes  possess  large 
cavities  in  the  throat,  air  being  admitted  to  these  receptacles  by  the 
mouth.  Impure  blood  circulating  in  the  bloodvessels  of  tliese 
cavities  is  purified  by  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air,  and  the  essential 
functions  of  a  lung  arc  thus  discharged  by  the  TtcinjiViAvfe  "v^ 
uestion.    Expcriraeots  on  these  fiah«  Tcvtai  i!ht  \sAs:it*w>%  Vwft. 
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thaCf  unless  ihcy  arc  occasionall>'  i>erraitted  to  gain  free  access  to  th^ 
atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  air,  they  die  sufTocatcd.  The' 
climbing  i)crch,  indeed,  is  known  to  make  ovurbnd  journeys,  ambling 
along  on  its  spiny  tins  in  search  of  water,  and  presents  tlius  a  striking 
exception  to  the  truth  of  the  universally  accepted  apophthegm  regard- 
ing the  discomfort  of  "  a  fisli  out  of  water."  We  thus  discover  that  the 
process  of  modification  in  the  fish-class  in  the  direction  of  air- 
breathing  habits  may  be  illustrated  in  other  ways  than  by  develop- 
ment of  the  swiniming-hliHldtrr;  although  it  must  be  t>ome  in  mtnd 
that  the  tatter  organ  is  ihc  true  representative  and  ancestor — as  iHos- 
trated  by  lepidoslrcn— of  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  of  true  air-breathers,  as  seen  in  mcmbeis  of  the  frc^-^ 
class,  may  indeed  (as  io  the  r>vteiii  and  its  neighbours)  be  actually 
inferior  in  structure  to  those  of  the  mud-fishes.  And  when  we  cor 
sider  that,  like  the  mud-fishes,  the  frogs  and  their  neighbours  bet 
invariably  by  gills  in  cariy  life  (Fig.  21),  in  their  tadpole-stage,  ant 


aft<rw.-irds,  as  represented  by  the  frogs  discard  their  gills  for  h 
we  may  discern  in  such  a  series  of  cltanges  in  brcathing-appai 
the  fimher  stages  through  which  the  progenitors  of  the  h^hcr 
vertcbrata  passed  from  the  fish-Ukc  type  and  assumed  that  of  the 
higher  atmospheric  breathers.  For,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
authority  in  matters  biological,  "  the  tadpole  is  at  first  a  fish,  and 
then  a  Uiiled  amphibian,  provided  with  both  gills  and  lungs,  befort 
it  becomes  a  frog,  because  the  frog  was  the  last  term  in  a  series  of 
modifications  whereby  some  ancient  fish  became  a  urodcle  (or  tai]cd)j 
amphibian  ;  and  the  urodcle  amphibian  became  an  anurous  (or 
tesa)  frog.    In  fact,  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  a 
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lion  of  the  ancestral  historj'  of  the  species."  Darwin,  too,  remarks, 
that "  morphology  plainly  tells  ws.  that  our  lungs  consist  of  a  modified 
swim-bladder  whicii  once  served  as  a  float ; "  and  again  :  "  according 
to  this  view,  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  vertebrate  animals  with  true 
lungs  ar«  descended  by  ordinary  generation  from  an  ancient  and 
UTiVnown  prototype,  which  was  furnished  with  a  floating-apparatus 
or  swim-bladder." 

The  (lisCHSsion  of  biological  odds  and  ends  has  thus  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  Ihe  great  problem  of  nature,  which  admits  of  a  fair 
and  rational  solution  only  on  the  h>'pothesis  that  change,  alteration^ 
and  modification  in  living  beings  pcqietuatcd  by  descent,  and 
favoured  or  annulled  by  the  action  of  "natural  selection,"  constitute 
the  factors  which  are  responsible  for  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  mo&l  abstruse  phenomena  of  nature  and  llic  most  diverse  facts 
arc  brought  by  this  theory  into  definite  relationship,  and  mailc  to 
Ecr\'e  as  pathways  towards  the  knowledge  of  slill  hidden  laws. 
Under  the  old  rc^ime^  in  wliich  ihe  operation  of  a  special  creative 
force,  alike  erratic  in  its  action  and  spasmodic  in  its  work,  was  nude 
to  do  duty  as  the  originative  method  of  this  world  and  its  belongings, 
the  universe  itself  was  simply  a  connection  of  paradoxes  and  insoluble 
enigmas.  'J'hc  naturalist  of  bygone  days  had  need  for  a  full  cultiva- 
tion of  unreasoning  faith  in  this  unknown  creative  method;  since 
of  its  apparent  vagaries  he  was  unable  to  give  any  rational  account. 
Now,  with  the  theory  of  evolution  at  hand,  the  disconnected  facts 
fait  into  an  harmonious  and  unbroken  sequence  of  fingerposts  and 
guides,  pointing  the  way  of  creation  as  having  ^lassed  through  the 
pathways  of  descent,  with  modification  as  its  henchman,  and  adap- 
tation  to  new  ways  of  life  as  its  "  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend." 
Before,  creation  was  an  undetcnninable  scheme,  and  its  Author  an 
erratic  moulder  and  fashioner  of  living  and  non-living  alike.  Now, 
creation  by  taw  takes  the  place  of  the  former  idea,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  creative  work,  as  demonstrated  by  evolution,  is  only 
paralleled  by  the  newer  and  higher  conceptions  which  that  theory 
instils,  of  the  wisdom  and  power  marking  the  W3>'S  oflnfinite  Mind. 


ANDREW  WILSOK. 


THK  MsoriaU'tl  tlof trincfi  of  tlevclcpment  and  heredity  are  more 
imporUiU  in  Iheir  relation  to  the  Iiiiman  race  than  as  thcjr 
alTcct  other  races  of  animals  or  the  various  orders  of  vegetable  life. 
li'nrurtiinalely.  they  cannot  he  so  easily  tested  among  men  as  among 
plants  and  the  inferior  animals.  There  have  been  some  cases  ia 
which  men  Tiavc  Ijeen  treated  in  some  respects  like  animals  under 
dotncstication,  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  slave- breeding  districts. 
But  even  in  such  cases  the  influence  of  the  affections,  though  te- 
sEraincd,  was  not  destroyed  ;  and  the  jtrocess  of  selection  which 
slave-breeders  would  have  liked  to  carry  out  systematically  tu 
considerably  inleiniptcd.  Besides,  sLi'v-e-brccders  were  unable  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  individual  specimens  of  their  art,  so  that  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  sliivc-brccder  not  more  than  two  or  three 
generations  of  slaves  could  be  dealt  with  ;  nnd  in  two  or  three 
generations  selection  can  produce  no  very  marked  results.  Nor, 
again,  can  the  effects  of  naiuni!  selection  be  noted  in  the  aise  of  the 
more  civilised  races  of  man  ;  seeing  that  multitudes  of  rclatioois 
other  than  those  wludi  are  involved  in  ordinary  natural  selection, 
come  into  active  operation  among  communities  of  men.  To 
mention  one  point  only — Ibe  inheritance  of  property.  Under  the 
older  law — 

the  liuplc  pljti, 
lltal  tlicy  tihoiilii  lake  «  bo  h.ivc  lUc  power. 
Ami  the-]-  nhoulil  kctp  who  cin, 

— ihc  choice  of  a  wealthy  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  might  be,  would 
always  involve,  more  or  less  directly,  the  influence  of  the  fonca 
which  are  active  in  natural  selection.  1'he  brave  and  the  strooj 
would  be  the  chief  owners  of  wealth,  and  would  presen.'e  their 
wealth  for  their  children,  male  or  female,  who  would  jirobably  inherit 
also  their  ptersonal  qualities.  But  in  civilised  communities^  wlieie  a 
defmitc  law  of  succession  is  established,  [wopeTty  will  often  pus  to 
|>crsons  very  deficient  in  the  personal  qualities  which  would  bvoor 
success  in  a  struggle  for  existence.    In  fact,  it  a\iy  frequently  happeo 
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that  a  contest  between  two  opposing  causes  of  cliange  may  come 
into  operation.  The  possession  of  property  usually  Implies  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  descent  to  the  wealthy  person  there  has 
hccn  energy  and  sliill,  while  along  a  considerable  portion  of  ihe  line 
there  has  probably  been  care  and  prudence.  But  to  be  born  to 
wealth  removes  those  reasons  for  the  cxerdsc  of  energy,  skill,  and 
prudence  which  influence  persons  not  so  favoured  by  fortune. 
Thus  there  may  arise  in  the  course  of  several  generations  a  tendency 
to  idle  and  careless  habits  ;  and  it  may  be  exceedingly  diihcult  in 
later  generations  to  distinguish  l>ctwcen  the  effects  of  these  qualilics 
in  the  nearer  ancestry  and  opposite  qualities  in  the  remoter  ancestry. 
In  like  manner,  other  relations  of  civilised  life  render  the  task  of 
tracing  the  phenomena  of  heredity  difficult  and  perplexing. 

Ajurl,  also,  from  such  causes  uf  tlitficulty,  we  seldom  have  ihc 
means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  actual  ancestry  of  particular 
persons.  Even  in  the  case  of  distinguished  men,  we  can  seldom 
Icam  anything  about  the  ancestry  preceding  the  grandparents.  For 
before  the  great  man  appears  (unless  he  belongs  to  a  tilled  family) 
no  one  cares  specially  to  note  the  marriages  and  intermarriages  of 
the  family;  and  when  he  has  come  it  is  top  late  to  obtain  tnistwonhy 
records. 

In  the  case  of  titled  ramtlies  we  have  some  means  of  tracing  the 
ancestry,  though  usually  only  along  the  main  line  of  descent  But 
we  have  few  means,  except  In  one  or  two  special  cases,  of  ascertaining 
what  may  have  been  the  personal  qualities  of  the  various  ancestore 
of  any  man  whose  own  qualities  seem  likely  to  throw  light  oo  the 
laws  of  heredity.  Iksidca,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  within 
our  right  to  discuss  a  man's  ancestry  or  his  personal  qualities  in  such 
a  way.  And  even  if  it  were  permissible  to  do  so,  it  would  be  in 
questionable  taste.    ]f  ii  were  not  impertinent,  it  would  be  servile. 

In  the  case  of  royal  families,  however,  wc  net  only  have  better 
materials  for  such  an  inquir)-,  but  we  have  the  right  to  make  it 
Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  an  occasional  inquiry  of  the  sort  is  not  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  For  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  here 
enter,  many  races  of  men  have  found  it  convenient  to  put  themselves 
under  the  power  of  a  single  ruler,  or  else  have  been  unable  to  save 
themselves  from  being  thus  brought  under  the  control  of  such  a 
ruler.  Commonly,  therefore,  the  first  beginning  of  kingship  in  any 
nation  has  resulted  from  the  possession  of  superior  qualities,  bodily 
or  mental,  by  some  man  who  has  thus  either  perforce  caused  the 
rest  to  submit  to  him,  or  has  been  elected  to  "  go  out  before  his 
people,  and  fight  their  batdes."    But,  in  the  long  run,  the  succession 


>ver  a  nation  has  usually  come 
rclallonship.  Thus  it  has  come  to  involve  a  sort  of  contract,  though 
often  matters  may  be  so  Bituaicd  that  the  people  reigned  over  by  any 
f.u»ily  may  have  small  power  to  detemiine  whether  the  contnici 
shall  remain  in  force  or  not.  The  king  or  chief  succeeds  by  virtue,  not 
of  has  personal  tjualiiies,  but  of  his  relationship  to  his  predecessor. 
His  aclunl  power  is  usually  somewhat  less  Ihan  that  exerted  by  the 
earliest  king*  of  the  dynasty ;  hut,  on  the  oilier  hand,  he  has  not 
the  some  occasion  to  exert  his  personal  qualities,  cither  on  hit 
people's  behalf  or  in  order  that  he  may  retain  them  under  him. 

Clearly  ;l  relationship  of  this  soil,  whether  the  ruler's  power  be 
greater  or  less,  yields  so  much,  at  any  rate,  to  tlic  nilcr,  that 
the  I'cuplc  liavc  a  right  to  cx:miiiie— or,  rather,  the  people  can 
examine  without  offence  against  good  lastc — into  the  qualities  of 
their  kings,  whether  in  the  past  or  at  the  jirescnt  time.  ]l  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  note  that  Lord  A.  or  l*-nrl  B.  has  surh  and  such 
personal  qualities  (other  than  those  affecting  the  dis.charge  of  the  dutks 
of  any  office  he  may  hold),  or  to  note  the  personal  tjualitics  of  various 
members  of  his  family.  And  it  is,  indeed,  equally  an  impertinence 
to  coiymcnt  on  jwrsonal  qualities  in  the  king,  if  such  comments  or 
suggested  merely  by  the  interest  which  persons  of  small  minds  lake 
in  those  who  arc  placed  iJi  conspicuous  positions.  Hut  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  an  inquiry  into  the  personal  qualities  of  our  kings 
suggested  by  the  consideration  that  the  well-being  of  the  nation  is 
affected  by  those  qualities.  An  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  perfectly 
legitimate  and  may  often  be  most  useful.  It  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  mere  curiosity,  and  is,  indeed,  more  likely  to  be  pursued  by 
persons  who  care  nothing  whatever  about  tlic  lOyal  family  in  any 
other  n-ay,  thin  by  the  feeble-minded  folk  who  take  interest  in  the 
Court  Circular.  I-'or  my  own  part,  I  may  frankly  ctMifcss  that,  exc^ 
in  this  way,  the  royal  family  is  less  interesting  to  mc  tlian  the  family 
of  my  next  neighbour,  in  whose  concerns,  nevertheless,  I  only  take 
interest  in  so  lar  as  they  affect  tnysclf.  It  is  a  matter  of  momeni  to 
me,  as  to  every  Englishman,  to  know  what  are  the  probabilities  that 
the  sovereign's  influence  n'ill  be  used  in  this  way  or  in  that  upon 
cabinet  niiutstc[S,and  therefore  to  know  what  arc  the  leading  fcaiiircs 
of  the  sovereign's  disposition,  what  his  chief  tastes,  proclivities,  and 
$0  forth.  For  experience  shows — and  we  have  recently  had  voy 
marked  illustration  of  the  fact — ihM  ministers  may  be  often  vcr)'  mudi 
influenced  by  the  sovereign's  views,  and  that  thus  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  may  he  importantly  affected  by  his  in6uence.  Were  it  nol  for 
this,  I  apprehend  tliat  every  man  of  sense  would  consider  an  in' 
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into  the  personal  qualities  of  ihc  sovereign  a  waste  of  time,  while 
every  gentleman  would  feci  that  such  nn  inquiry  was  altogeilier  to 
bad  taste.  But,  as  nwttersactually  art-,  not  only  the  iiicntalt  hut  even 
the  j)hysical  characteristics  of  llic  king  01  q^icen  are  of  mteresL  For 
history  has  shown,  time  and  again,  that  not  only  a  5C  of  temper,  but 
an  attack  of  illness,  may  affect  the  property  and  even  the  lives  of  men 
livinji!  under  a  monarchy  not  less  limited  than  that  of  our  own  country. 

FortunalL-Iy,  as  the  relation  of  monarchs  to  their  people  gives 
these  ihc  right  to  inquire  into  the  i^rsonal  qualities  of  the  fonner 
and  of  ihcir  progenitors,  so  also  llie  circumstanres  of  monarchical 
govemnieni  are  sucU  as  to  enable  us  to  examine  the  development  of 
various  qualities  in  royal  families,  to  trace  the  growth  and  progress  or 
thcgradualdccaydf  certain  peculiarities  of  dispo^tion  and  temper.  In 
fact,  we  arc  enabled  in  tliis  case,  and  fortunately  wc  have  the  right,  to 
study  the  laws  of  heredity  in  the  human  race.  It  is  true  liie  tLiss  of 
persons  to  whom  our  study  is  restricted  is  likely  to  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  a^-crage  :  tlicir  manner  of  life  is  abnormal,  the 
arrangements  regulating  their  marriages  are  exceptional,  and  in  other 
resiiccLs  the  circumstances  of  the  inquiry  differ  from  those  which  the 
student  of  science  woul  J  select  if  the  matter  rested  willi  him.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  wc  may  expect  useful  evidence  from  such  an  inquiry, 
both  in  its  scientific  and  in  its  lustorical  or  utilitarian  aspect. 

I  select  for  the  present  inquiry  the  royal  family  of  ICngland,  as 
the  one  about  which  wc  can  ohtain  the  readiest  and  the  fullest 
information.  I  propose  to  consider  this  family  at  present  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  title  by  which  it  claims  to  be  first  in  England  : 
in  other  words,  to  Liace  the  earlier  lines  of  descent  from  Rollo  the 
Ganger  to  William  the  Norman,  and  from  Ctrdic  the  Saxon  to  Kdgar 
the  Athcling.  Hcrcaficrl  may  consider  Ifie  royal  family  with  special 
rcfercnceio  the  blood  actually  (orprcsumahly  (predominant  in  the  race. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  knoivn  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  Queen  has  a  better  right  in  blood  to  the  position  she  occupies, 
a^j  being  descended  from  James  I.  (of  England),  than  as  being 
descended  from  William  I.  Of  course  long-continued  possession 
gave  to  the  house  of  I'lantagetiet,  and  to  its  Lancastrian,  Yoiki&t, 
and  Tudot  representatives,  a  more  effective  claim  to  the  English 
throne  than  the  kings  of  Scotland  possessed.  But  in  strict  right  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  far  better  entitled  lo  the  throne  of  England 
than  any  of  the  house  of  Plant.igenet  ;  for  they  were  the  actual 
heirs  of  Egbert,  the  first  Saxon  king  who  held  widely  extended  sway 
in  England  otherwise  tlian  by  the  consent  of  other  chiefij.  There  had 
been  Bretwaldas,  or  Kulers  over  Britain,  before  him,  but  only  by  the 
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agreement  of  other  chiefs  to  regard  one  as  supreme.  Egbert,  not  by 
right  of  birth, liutby  force  of  will,  exercised  such  a  rule  indepcndeotljr 
of  the  consent  of  the  other  Saxon  chiefs, 

liowever,  it  will  be  more  coDt/euient  to  consider  the  descent  of 
the  ]ircsi;nt  royal  family  from  William  the  Conqueror  first,  as  that  is 
the  line  along  which  the  descent  is  usually  traced ;  the  right  of  James 
1.  being  regarded  as  derived  through  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII,,  not 
from  Egbert. 

William  I.  should  in  strictness  be  regarded  as  founder  of  the 
Norman  line  in  England,  as  he  had  no  legal  right,  according  to  our 
present  views,  even  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.  He  was  not  only 
illegitimate,  but  there  were  legltinute  representatives  of  RoUo,  ibc 
founder  of  the  Xorman  family  in  France.  But  h  is  essential  for  nqr 
present  purpose  that  the  line  from  Rollu  to  William  should  be 
considered,  for  it  afl'ords  even  better  e^'idence  of  the  character  of  the 
Norman  ancestors  of  the  royal  family  than  the  line  from  ^ViUtam 
onwards.  After  William's  time  m-c  recognise  a  gradual  change  of 
character,  resulting  no  doubt  from  the  ivctl-maTlced  characteristics  of 
the  various  families  with  which  the  Norman  kings  of  England  ini«- 
m.irricd. 

We  carry  back  our  sur\'cy,  then,  to  Rollo,  probably  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  of  all  the  pirate  chiefs  of  the  centuries 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Kmpirc.  Undoubtedly  bis 
character  may  be  traced  far  dowTiwards  along  the  line  of  descent, 
though  continued,  K^f\^  in  EngHsh  history,  through  a  woman. 

Rollo  the  Ganger,  as  he  was  called  because  of  his  activity, 
(variously  named  Raoul,  Rolf,  Ron,  H.ir\-al,  and  even  Robert),  mutt 
have  been  a  man  of  singular  onerg>'  of  character,  and  also  of  great 
administrative  skill,  lie  ravaged  the  north  and  south  of  France:,  the 
I^w  Countries,  and  England,  between  the  years  876  and  911.  In 
the  last-named  year  he  even  led  a  large  army  to  the  siege  of  Paris ; 
and  though  he  seems  to  have  been  foiled  in  this  enterprise,  yet  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Charles  the  Simple  the  cession  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  and  the  hand  of  Giselle,  Charles's  daughter, 
in  marriage.  In  proof  of  his  administrative  cne^,  we  have  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  years  he  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  his  duchy 
more  thoroughly  than  others  had  established  it  elsewhere  in  a  much 
longer  time  and  under  much  more  favourable  conditions.  He  made 
his  people  give  up  their  predatoiy  habits  so  completely,  thai  it  is  said 
a  bracelet  suspended  from  an  oak  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine  was  leA 
untouched  for  three  years.  The  story  mxy  not  be  true,  but  it  shows 
what  opinion  was  formed  of  lum,    Th.tt  he  «■«  rough  and  bmtal  may 
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be  conceded  without  necessarily  implying  that  he  was  inferior  to  other 
men  of  his  own  time  and  in  a  similar  position.  His  behaviour  when 
called  on  to  render  homage  to  Charles  as  sovereign  of  his  duchy 
showed  that  he  did  not  allow  the  principles  of  the  feudal  sy&tem  to 
indiience  his  own  conduct.  Thcoretlcnily,  the  same  ready  compli- 
ance with  feudal  forms  which  he  recjuircd  from  his  own  followers,  he 
should  have  shown  to  the  king  from  whom  he  accepted  the  fief  of 
Konnandy.  But  lie  refused  to  go  through  the  re([uircd  forms  in 
his  own  person,  and  it  was  doubdcss  in  compliance  widi  his  own 
wishes  that  the  soldier  who  pcrfurmed  the  acts  of  homage,  handled 
Charles's  foot,  which  he  ought  to  have  kissed,  so  roughly  as  lo  pull 
thai  simple  king  out  of  his  .chair:  an  achievement  which  elicited 
shouts  of  Iniighlcr  from  ihc  Normans  standing  around.  It  has 
commonly  been  said  that  Rollo  was  as  weak  in  matters  of  religion  as 
he  was  stout  in  war  and  stern  in  kingship.  But  as  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  the  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France  were  the 
reward  of  his  submission  to  the  Church,  it  seems  likely  that  policy 
had  M  much  to  do  with  his  action  in  this  matter  as  either  supersti- 
tion or  religious  feeling. 

On  (he  whole,  Kollo  was  an  ancestor  of  whom  the  Norman  line  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  He  was  a  pirate,  but  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  predatory  exploits  were  regarded  with  admiration.  He  was 
harsh  and  cruel,  but  tenderness  and  humanity  wure  not  held  in  great 
esteem  in  liis  time  ;  and  a  mau  must  be  judged  in  part  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  In  these  times,  a  man  of  RoUo's  tastes  and  habits 
would  only  escape  the  gallows  by  being  hanged  at  the  yard-.nrm  or  shot 
through  the  head.  But  in  the  year  500  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy 
and  able  prince. 

His  son,  ^Vi^iam  Longsword.  added  to  the  power  of  the  Norman 
dynasty,  and  extended  the  dominions  acquired  by  his  father.  His 
tluracler  showed  some  taint  of  treachcrj- ;  for  in  the  civil  dissensions 
of  France  he  forsook  his  party  for  that  of  the  rival  of  Louis  IV., 
Otho  the  Great  of  Germany ;  and  cvctim.nlly  he  forsook  Oiho  for 
Ix>uiai.  He  would  h.tvc  abdicated  and  entered  a  monastic  order, 
but  shortly  l>eforc  the  time  appointed  for  this  he  \va3  assassinated. 

Here  the  legitimate  line  was  interrupted,  and  the  first  instance 
afforded  of  «  hat  the  Normans  came  latci  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  law — 
viz.  that  in  every  three  generations  (at  the  utm<jst)  some  great 
change  would  alTect  the  reigning  family.  William  left  only  one  son, 
a  boy  of  ten  and  a  bastard.  Hut  the  Normans  recognised  the  lad 
as  the  successor  of  William.  We  sec  here  that  action  of  what 
doubtless,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  birth  to  the  feeling  of  loyalty 


or  devotion  to  a  giarticular  family.  The  Normans  perceived 
under  the  able  udrainistrntion  of  Rollo  and  Wiltiam  their  nation  had 
achieved  success.  They  were  thus  led  to  believe  that  this  good 
fortune  was  associated  in  some  way  with  the  blood  of  Ihcir  r^nin; 
family,  and  would  desert  the  nation  if  chiefs  not  of  that  blood  wen 
raised  to  the  supreme  power.  Despite  the  feeling  which  would 
naturally  have  led  other  chiefs  to  try  to  seize  the  ducal  throite, 
they  thought  it  safer  and  better  for  them  to  keep  the  succession  ia 
the  line  of  Rollo's  descendants,  even  though  illegitimate.  There 
was  an  unconscious  recognition  here  of  the  principle  of  heredity: 
a  true  recognition^  because  the  observed  fact  on  which  tlieir  actioo 
was  based  depends  on  the  inheritance  by  the  children  of  Ihe  personil 
quililics  of  their  progenitors  ;  but  an  unconscious  rccoj^niiion,  becauM 
a  fanciful  and  incorrect  explanation  was  given  to  the  observed  facts. 

Richard,  the  Fearless,  as  he  was  called,  was  an  abler  prince  than 
William  Longsword,  and  ti>ok  a  higher  position  among  the  nobles  of 
France.  It  was  chicQy  to  his  energy  and  infiuence  tliat  IHogucs 
Cnpet  owed  his  success  in  usurping  the  French  throne  on  the  denik 
of  Louis  V. 

The  »on  of  Richard  Sanspeur  was  Richard  II.,  surnumed  The 
Good.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  this  honofir' 
,  able  title  vms  based.  One  of  the  most  rcm.irlcable  events  in  the  good 
ting's  reign  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  quite  different  epitheL  The 
peasantry  of  Normandy,  long  held  in  degrading  subjection,  endea- 
voured in  this  reign  to  Ughten  the  burden  of  their  yoke.  At  one  of 
their  secret  assemblies,  attended  by  two  deputies  from  each  county 
of  the  duchy,  an  interruption  occurred.  Kicluurd  le  Boo  despatched 
a  band  of  soldiery  who  scl/cd  tlic  deputies  and,  having  cut  off  theit 
hands  and  feet,  sent  them  home  as  a  warning  to  the  peasantry. 

Richard  III.,  who  succeeded  the  Clood  Rich.ird,  showed  the 
conmge  aT>d  energy  of  his  race,  lie  obliged  his  brother  Robert  lo 
submit  to  him,  but  soon  after  died— by  pobon,  many  iliought 

Robert  succeeded.  He  rejoiced  in  two  ei)ithets,  both  ncconfiiu 
well  with  the  characteristics  of  the  family.  He  was  called  The 
Magnificent,  because  of  his  exploits  and  the  splendour  of  his  court ; 
while,  in  virtue  of  his  ferodly  and  licentiousness,  he  was  called  H^ihert 
It  DiabU,  William,  second  of  Nonnandy  and  first  of  England,  was 
his  liaslard  son. 

Of  William's  mother,  Herleva  or  Arlotta,  little  is  known.  Indeed, 
the  men  of  the  Norman  line  transmitted  their  qualities  so  stiikinsly 
to  their  sons  that  it  would  have  aided  us  little  to  have  considered 
the  qualities  of  the  wives  or  concubines,  as  the  case  nuy  be,  wbon 
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they  honoured  with  their  affections.  Up  to  WUtiam's  time  we  have 
seen  a  succession  of  energetic  and  skilful,  though  fierce  and  brutal 
rulers,  each  of  whom  look  up  ihc  work  begun  by  his  prcdcct-ssor  and 
continued  it  in  the  same  fashion,  and  with  but  slightly  vArynng  success. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  long-coin  in  lie  d  succession  of  able  and 
energetic  princes  are  well  worth  noting.  The  Nonnans  had  become 
in  Iciw  than  two  ceruuries  the  foremost  race  in  Kiiropi*.  Without 
losing  the  fierce  valour  which  had  distinguished  the  followers  of 
Kollo,  tliey  had  ncquired  skill  in  warlike  exercises  and  a  aiaslery  of 
llic  art  of  war  such  as  their  ancestors  had  never  posscKscd.  'i'licy 
were  as  distinguished  for  skill  in  negotiation  as  for  courage  in  the 
field.  There  was  scarcely  a  pan  of  Europe  where  they  had  not  made 
iheir  energies  felt,  while  in  the  East  they  had  been  the  most  successful 
of  the  first  Crusaders.  They  were  still  coarse  and  brutal,  according  to 
our  modern  conception);,  but  they  were  regarded  by  iheir  conteiu- 
poraries  as  not  less  chivalrous  than  courageous.  CompiireU  with 
Saxon  nobles,  llie  nobles  of  Normandy  were  graceful  in  manners  and 
polished  in  habits  of  life.  One  of  their  historians  boasts  that  every 
Norman  gentleman  was  a  born  orator. 

To  the  Norman  race  the  princely  qualities  of  their  rulers  had 
been  advantageous.  It  was  otherwise  tu  the  people  of  England 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  mililnry  skill  of  William  the  Con- 
queror enabled  him  to  bring  the  English  people  into  subjection 
under  him  ;  the  courage  and  energy  of  bis  successors  during  four 
generations  enabled  them  to  retain  the  supremacy  which  he  had 
acquired.  It  was  when  a  weak  prince  inherited  the  throne  that  tlie 
Knglish  people  began  to  breathe  again  tlic  bicath  of  freedom — 
though,  even  Uien,  Ihcy  owed  the  change  to  Norman  nobles. 

Iti  the  Drst  getieration  ader  William  the  I-'irst,  w<e  (ind  Robert, 
William  tlie  Second,  and  HcnrjT.  Robert  was  probably  the  weakest 
of  the  descendants  of  Kollo  up  to  that,  the  sixth  generation.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  his  forltines,  Itowcver,  except  as  thcjr 
illustrate  the  development  of  personal  qualities  in  the  race  of  the 
Norman  kings.  Another  Rolio  or  Richard  .Sanspeur  would  not  have 
been  content  with  a  portion  of  his  father's  kingdom.  But  Robert, 
the  eldest  of  William's  sons,  lost  even  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and 
eventually  dic-d  in  a  dungeon,  the  prisoner  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 
his  youngest  brother. 

Of  William  II.  and  Henr)-  I,  I  say  nothing  here,  as  they  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  historical  cliaractcrs,  as  also  are  the  remaining  kings 
and  their  kinsfolk  who  belong  to  the  line  of  descent  from  RoUo  the 
Ganger  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne. 
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The  fad  that  the  royal  family  of  England  descends  directly  frorli 
tlie  SsLxon  king$  of  England  seems  less  generally  known  than  it  should 
be,  when  wc  consider  that,  according  to  the  *'  right  divine  "  theory,  the 
claim  to  the  British  crown  is  much  stronger  on  this  ground  than  as 
based  on  descent  from  William  I.  The  (juccn  is  not,  indeed,  actuallj' 
the  nearest  in  blood  to  Egbert  and  Alfred  of  all  jwrsons  at  presenl 
living,  for  she  is  not  the  nearest  in  blood  to  James  I.  ;  but  she  is  the 
nearest  afler  those  members  of  the  family  whose  claims  were  set  asic 
by  the  Act  of  Scttlcmcni. 

In  the  same  way  that  William  I.  may  be  regarded  as  fint 
the  Norman  line,  though  we  found  it  well  to  carry  baclt  the  tine  IS* 
Rollo  the  Danish  pirate,  so  Egbert,  siirnamcd  the  Great,  may  be 
regarded  as  first  of  the  Saxon  line,  while  yet  we  shall  find  it  well  MiH 
trntc  the  descent  (as  far  as  we  irau)  from  Ccrtiic:  the  Saxon  pirate    tfl 
say  "as  far  as  we  can,"  because  the  line  of  descent  from  Cerdk  to 
Egbert  is  not  so  well  made  out  as  that  from  Rollo  to  William  the 
Conqusror. 

Of  Cerdic  (pronounced  Kcrdic)  wc  know  little.  That  he  mi 
brave  and  enterprising  we  can  safely  infer  from  what  little  is  Icnom 
of  him.  Hengist  had  established  himself  in  Kent  in  473.  In  477 
.-Klla  had  landed  in  Sussex,  and  by  tlie  year  491  had  succeeded  in 
faunding  the  kingdom  of  Suih  Scaxc,  or  Sussex.  Five  ytam  later 
Cerdic  appeared  in  the  Channel  with  five  long  ships,  or  chiulci 
Sailing  past  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Sussex  he  landed  at  Ccrdicsorti 
supposed  to  be  Vannouth  in  the  hie  of  Wight.  (Migdcn  simply  san 
Yarmouth,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Cerdic  did  not  bad 
at  Great  Yarmouth.)  Cerdic  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Kaianlcod,  IdM 
of  the  region  including  .Somersetshire  and  Hampshire,  and  was  unable 
to  obtain  possession  of  this  region  for  many  years.  He  received 
important  co-operation  from  other  chiefs,  who  arrived  from  Soxonje^ 
with  bands  of  fighling-mcn.  In  50S  Natanleod  defeated  Cerdic  ioll 
battle,  but,  pursuing  him  unguarxlcdly,  was  attacked  by  Cjtirir,  Cerdic*! 
son,  and  slain,  with  5,000  of  his  warriors.  Six  years  later,  Stu& 
and  Whitgar,  Cerdic's  nephews,  arrived  witli  three  long  ships  at 
Cerdicsore  (which  surely  must  have  been  on  the  mainland,  wholero 
Higdcn  may  say  to  the  contrary) ;  and  at  last,  in  519,  a  great  victory, 
won  atCharford  on  the  Avon,  enabled  Cerdic  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  West  Seaxc,  or  Wessex.  Here  Cerdic  reigned  till  534,  irben  he 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyniic 

We  can  form  a  clearer  opinion  of  the  Cuuily  of  which  Cerdic  «as 
the  chief  from  the  behaviour  of  others  than  from  tlie  meagre  account 
we  have  of  his  own  doings.    Brave  hi»  race  certainly  was,  bal  u 


ccrUiinly  it  was  uivage  and  brutal.  His  nejilicws,  Stufla  aiid  A^liitgar, 
to  whom  he  assigned  the  soverciEniy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  established 
their  supremacy  there  by  the  fiiiiiple  cxiicdient  of  killiBg  every  Briton 
in  the  island. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in  passing,  that  the  last  of  (he 
victories  of  King  Arlhur,  the  victory  of  Mount  Badon,  is  su])ix)sed 
to  have  hecTi  gained  over  either  Ccrdic  or  Cynric.  But  the  evidence 
is  Tcr)-  dctiblful, 

Of  Cynric  we  know  even  less  tlian  we  know  of  Cerdic.  He  does 
not  secna  lo  have  been  possessed  of  greater  skill  and  energy  than 
other  Saxon  chiefs  of  his  lime,  for  had  this  been  the  case  he  would 
probably  have  attained  the  title  o(  firetwalda,  or  Chief  of  Britain. 
.'1\lla,  the  first  Breiwalda,  died  in  518,  and  neither  Cerdic  nor  Cynric 
held  the  title;  but  Ccawbn,  Cynric's  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Wcssc-x  in  5G0,  was  recognised  as  Bretwalda  from  568  to  589.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  energy,  but  to  have  been 
ferocious  and  brutal.  ]n  the  later  years  of  his  reign  his  own  subjects 
rose  against  him  and,  assisted  by  the  Angles  and  the  Britons,  fought 
a  great  battle  against  him  at  Woodensbury  in  AVJItshire.  He  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  throne. 

Here  we  lose  the  line  of  descent  to  Egbert.  The  successor  of 
Ceawlin  was  his  nephew,  Ceolric,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Ceolwulf.  The  kingdom  was  next  divided  between  Cynegils  and 
Cuichclm.  Cynegils,  who  siin'ivcd  Cuichclm  seven  years,  wa«  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Coinwalch,  who  died  without  children.  Cadwalta, 
a  descendant  uf  the  bou^e  of  Ccidic,  nt:xt  (after  a  struggle  of  some 
duration)  secured  the  supreme  power.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tna, 
who  traced  his  descent  from  Ceawlin  the  Bretwalda.  Ina  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  v+lthclhcrd  and  his  brother  Culhr--d,  also  de- 
scended from  Ceawlin,  next  reigned,  then  Sigebryctit,  Cjucwulf,  and 
Brihiric.  Lastly,  Egbert,  descended  from  Inigils  the  brother  of  Ina, 
and  thus  from  Cerdic,  through  Ceawlin,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Wessex,  in  Soo,  the  year  of  Brihtric's  death. 

Although  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  exact  line  of  Egbert's 
descent  from  Cerdic,  and  thus  can  form  no  clear  opinion  of  tlie 
qualities  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  inherit,  yet  we  know  that  he 
was  the  only  remaining  prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  and  may  infer 
from  the  conduct  of  the  various  members  of  this  family,  whether 
closely  or  dislandy  related  to  Egbert,  the  general  qualities  of  the 
house  to  which  he  belonged.  The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
The  only  good  qualities  shown  by  the  family  seem  to  have  been  those 
of  a  military  kind.  Murder,  rapine,  treachery,  and  brutahty  were  poorly 
VOL.  cCTLvi,    sa  1791.  2 
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compensated  by  fierce  and  <;tubborn  courage  in  the  field*  or  by  stm 
energy  in  maintaining  discipline  nmong  scarcely  subordinaUr  chiefs. 

With  Egbert,  son  of  Alcmund  or  Ethelmund,  commonly  called 
Egbert  the  Great,  the  liisiory  of  Kngland  may  be  said  to  have  began. 
He  claimed  the  crown  of  Wessex  in  784,  but  linbtric  succeeded  in 
driving  him  from  England.  For  thirteen  years,  viz.  from  787  to  800. 
he  fought  under  Charlenugne,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  railiuiy 
aflairs,3nd  also  of  the  art  of  govcrr.mcnt,  stich  as  none  of  the  Saioa 
chiefs  had  hitherto  possessed.  In  800,  on  the  death  of  Brihtric,  x 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Witcnagemot  placed  Egbert  on  the  throne  tA 
Wessex.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign 
to  the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  improvement  of  his  people; 
but  from  the  year  809  he  .pursued  a  career  of  conquest.  Bjr 
the  year  813  he  had  reduced  the  Britons  in  Devonshire  unl 
Cornwall  to  submission.  At  this  time  (he  Saxon  Heptarchy  had 
become  a  Triarchy,  the  only  independent  states  being  Wessex,  Macia. 
and  Northumbria.  Egbert  dees  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  eiiher  of  the  two  tatter  kingdoms.  At  any  rate. 
the  contest  between  Wessex  and  Mcrcia  seems  to  have  been  proTol:ed 
by  tlie  Mercians,  tliougli,  according  to  another  account,  the  Eut 
Angles  induced  Egbert  to  make  war  on  Mercia.  In  tlie  conta: 
which  ensued,  in  8zj,  BcornwHilf  of  Mcrcra  vas  acvercly  defratcd 
and  Egbert  seized  Kent  and  Essex,  which  had  become  dei>cndcncKs 
of  Mercia.  Four  years  later,  when  Mercia  had  been  still  furtber 
weakened  by  contests  will)  East  Atiglla  (Norfolk  and  Su0Qlk)i 
Egbert  reduced  both  Mcrcia  and  East  Anglia,  thus  extending  tus 
kingdom  to  WrJes  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  to  Nurthumbtlj 
the  southern  limits  of  which  were  neatly  the  same  as  tiiusc  of  n  :: 
present  lancjshirc  and  Yorkshire.  In  828  the  Xortliuinbiians 
acknowledged  ICgbcrt  for  their  lord,  lie  then  directed  his  arm< 
against  North  Wales,  which  he  overran,  oraii^ng  even  the  Jslc  of 
Anglesea.  He  was  now  master  of  the  greater  part  of  England.  Ue 
was  appointed  ]irctwatda.  and,  though  he  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
been  formally  crowned  kbig  of  England,  he  may  fairiy  be  regarded  ai 
founder  of  the  British  monarchy.  He  reigned  till  836  \  and  ihourh 
be  underwent  some  severe  reverses  from  the  Danes  in  the  latter  lurt 
of  his  reign,  yet  at  the  battle  of  Hengstone  Hill,  in  855,  he  inflicied 
.a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat  upon  the  inraders,  bringing  thu&  10  a 
fortunate  end  a  long  and  successful  reign.  So  far  as  kingly  vinuci 
(which  arc  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  glorious  vices)  are  conceraed. 
Egbert  was  an  ancestor  of  whom  the  present  rojral  family  of  Gv 
Untain  may  fairly  be  proud. 

His  son  Eihclwulf,  although  described  by  Malmesbury  as  a  prince 
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of  small  abilities,  seems,  from  the  accounts  of  annalists  more  nearly 
contem|}orancous,  to  have  possessed  courage  and  energy.  He  lud 
to  conlend  against  very  serious  dilTiculties,  for  the  Northmen  now 
made  incessant  attacks  upon  England.  I'hese  were  opiiosed  with 
consideralile  suco-ss,  and  between  84  c  and  851  the  Danes  seem  to 
have  lieen  disheartened  by  the  vigorousresiitance  of  the  Saxons.  In 
851  they  made  a  concerted  series  of  attacks,  which  were  so  succcss- 
fiilly  met  that  that  year  was  long  after  known  as  "  the  fortunate  year. ' 

Wc  need  not  specially  consider  here  the  character  of  the  three 
elder  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Etheltnilf,  as  [hey  left  no  children. 
Still,  the  quality  of  the  race  is  to  some  degree  indicated  by  the 
different  characters  of  these  sons. 

lithelbald,  the  eldest,  was  of  insatiable  ambition  and  ImpeliiDiis 
passions.  During  his  father's  abscrice  from  li^ngLind  he  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  throne,  but,  on  EthelwulPs  return  would  have  been 
obliged  to  submit,  had  not  Ethelwulf  arranged  a  division  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  death  of  Klhelwulf,  Ktlielba]*!  raarried  his  step- 
mother Judith  ;  but  overawed  by  the  remonstrances  of  Swithin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  lie  consented  to  separate  from  her.  This 
lady  is  directly  connected  with  our  subject,  by  lUc  way;  for,  having 
relumed  to  the  court  of  her  father,  Ch.irles  of  France,  she  presently 
eloped  with  Baldwin,  his  chief  forester,  whom  she  subsequently 
married,  and  from  this  alliance  descended  Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife 
of  ^^'^lliam  I.,  and  great-grandmother  of  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings. 

Ethelbert,  like  Ethelbald,  was  credited  by  the  early  chroniclers 
with  grc.1t  mnrtial  virtues  ;  but  wc  know  of  little  that  cither  achieved 
in  war.  Northumbria  was  in  these  reigns  .tgiirn  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  Northumbrian  prince  /Klla  brought  the  whole  nation 
into  danger  by  his  cruelly  to  Kagmar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  sea-king. 
Having  defeated  Ragmar  and  taken  him  prisoner,  he  caused  him  to 
be  dc\'aured  by  snakes.  Two  of  Ragmar's  sons,  Ubbo  and  Inguar, 
invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  third  of  EthelwuITs 
sons,  slew  OsbcTt  in  battle,  captured  .'Ella  and  killed  him  with  tor- 
ture, and  gradually  extended  their  invasions  southwards.  Ethelred 
showed  great  unreadiness  and  carelessness  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  invasion,  but  eventually  faced  the  Danes  with  sufficient  resolution. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Alorten,  where  he  was  raortally  wounded. 

Alfred,  the  youngest  and  best  loved  of  Ethclwulfs  sons,  succeeded 

to  llie  ihronc  of  Wcsscx  and  the  smeraint)-  (to  use  a  word  of  later 

da(c)  of  England  on  March  1%  871.    The  histor)-  of  his  rdgn  is 

well  known  to  need  to  be  repeated  here.  Although  probably  the 
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qualities  of  this  king  have  been  considemblj*  exaggerated,  there  <aft 
be  no  doubl  that  he  was  an  able  monarch,  and,  for  his  time,  a  virtuoos 
nian.  Ambition,  which  in  his  brother  Elhelbald  was  mere  greed  of 
power,  showed  itself  in  Alfred  in  nobler  guise.  From  his  boyhood 
upwards  he  was  cmiilaus  of  praise.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
"maternal  son,"  or,  in  simple  plirase,  to  have  "taken  afier"  his 
mother,  Osburga,  daughter  of  Oslac.  That  this  was  so  is  rendered 
probable  by  EllielwulPs  special  love  for  him  ;  for  it  is  coramonljsccn 
that  a  father  prefers  those  of  his  children  who  least  resemble  himsclfl 
Hut  we  may  recognise  also  in  the  special  tastes  of  .Mfred,  and  in  whit 
little  we  know  of  Osburga,  a  resemblance  between  mother  and  son  ia 
disposition.  Osburga  was  not  of  noble  birth,  though  her  bthrr, 
Oslac,  who  was  Elhelwnirs  builcr,  claimed  descent  from  renowned 
Gothic  progenitors,  and  v-tui  raised  by  EUielwuIf  to  the  rank  of  earl 
Alfred's  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  his  courage  and  cnei:^^,  are 
shown  by  the  complete  success  which  he  altainod  over  the  Danes  in 
less  than  ten  years.  For  they  were  strongly  established  in  England 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  their  numbers  and  means  were 
increasing  during  the  whole  period  of  .\lfrcd's  reign,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  ihe  success  of  their  invasions  elsewhere.  Against  Al&rU 
must  be 'recorded,  first,  the  circumstance  that  until  his  thirtieth  yearhe 
was  immoral  and  despotic.  He  himself  attributed  the  disasters 
which  befell  him  in  the  i:ighth  year  of  his  rcign  to  tlicsc  faults.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  duly  regarded  the  claims  of  his  cousin  Ethel- 
wald,  son  of  Ethelred,  to  power.  According  to  our  present  system 
of  succession  Klhclwald  should  have  hccn  king,  hut  the  Witenagcmoi 
had  the  right  to  make  selection  among  the  nearest  of  kin  to  Egbert 
On  the  death  of  Alfred,  Eihelwald  opposed  Edward,  Alfred's  son.  bnt 
was  killed  in  battle. 

Edward  showed  greater  military  skill  than  his  father,  and  obtained 
roorc  durable  success  over  lite  Danes.  Bui  in  other  respect;*  he  vat 
far  inferior  to  Alfred.  His  eldest  son,  AtheUtan,  was  the  first  «h>i 
ever  bore  the  title  King  of  England,  for  Kthclwulf  and  his  three 
elder  sons  had  been  content  to  be  (.ailed  Kings  of  Wcsscx,  while 
Alfred  and  Edward  claimed  no  higher  title  than  Kings  of  the  Ai^o- 
Saxons.  Athclstan  called  himself  King  of  the  English,  .ind  socdc- 
tinies  King  of  All  Rritoiil.  He  u-as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs;  in  fact,  if  the  accounts  of  contemporary  hislom&s 
can  be  trusted,  he  possessed  in  high  degree  not  only  all  kingly  virtues 
but  many  of  the  qualities  which  specially  adora  private  life.  Hn 
mother  was  of  humble  binh,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman. 
He  was  of  doubtful  k-gitimaey,  and  no  son  of  his  succeeded  him. 

Edmund  I.,  son  of  Edward  by  his  iliird  wife  Edgiva,  reigned  only 
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from  941  to  946.  He  was  called  the  Magnificent,  and  was  a  brave, 
energetic,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  monarch. 

Edmund's  son  Kdgar  reigned  after  Edrcd,  IxJmimd's  brother,  and 
Kdwy,  Edmund's  eldest  son.  He  was  called  the  Peaceful,  no  war 
occurring  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,  llut  he  was  no 
coward,  though  sniall  in  stature.  When  Kenneth,  king  of  the  Scots, 
ridiculed  his  spare  figure,  sa^-ing  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  stalwart 
SaxoQ  chiefs  to  be  commanded  by  a  dwarf,  ICdgar  challenged  him  to 
single  combat  If  tlic  chroniclers  spoke  truly  of  him,  he  was  among 
the  worthiest  of  Eiiglnnd's  kings.  "  There  was  no  fleet  so  proud,' 
say  they,  "  there  was  no  host  so  strong,  as  to  seek  food  in  England 
while  this  noble  king  ruled  the  kingdom.  He  reared  up  God's 
honour,  he  loved  God's  law,  he  preserved  the  people's  peace— the 
bcNl  nf  all  the  kings  tli.it  were  before  in  the  memory  of  niau.  And 
God  was  his  helper ;  and  kings  nnd  eails  bowed  to  him,  and  they 
obeyed  his  will ;  and  without  battle  he  ruled  all  as  he  willed."  V'cl 
most  certainly  he  was  not  faultless  as  a  man.  The  story  of  his 
marri.igc  with  Elfri<l.i,  after  murdering  Klhelwold,  is  probably  untnic, 
though  of  the  wickedness  and  ambition  of  Elfrida  herself  there  can 
l)C  no  doubt.  But  the  stor>'  of  his  conduct  to  Wulfrith,  a  young 
Saxon  lady,  who  tried  to  escape  him  under  the  guise  of  a  nun,  and 
who  bore  him  a  daughter — Ediiha,  afterwards  Abbess  of  Wilton — is 
well  authenticated.  He  submitted  to  seven  years'  penance  for  this 
offence. 

Edgar's  eldest  wn,  Edward  11.,  was  killed  by  his  stepmother 
Elfrida  that  her  son  Kthclrcd  might  inherit  the  throne.  Eihclrcd 
was  but  ten  j-ears  of  age  when  Edward  was  murdered.  He  wept 
when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  for  which  his  mother,  Elfrida, 
punished  him  severely,  deeming  his  tears  a  reproacli  to  herself.  A 
few  years  later  this  ancestress  of  llic  present  royal  family  retired  to  a 
convent,  where  she  bcw.iilcd  her  sins  so  conspicuously  that  many 
doubled  the  reality  of  her  repentance.  Ethelrcd,  surnamed  the 
Unready,  was  fond  of  pleasure,  idle,  and  cireless  of  his  subjects' 
interests.  His  reign,  which  lasted  thirty-eight  years,  was  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  in  the  annals  of  this  countr)*.  The  Danes  com- 
pletely overran  Engkind,  and  London  only  remained  uncaplured. 

'i'hc  reign  of  Eihelred's  son,  Edmund  Ironside,  only  lasted  seven 
months.  It  was  a  mere  struggle  for  existence.  He  fought  five 
battles,  and  ar  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  by  his  courage  and 
energy  he  would  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  England.  But  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Assington  almost  the  whole  of  the  VN'est  Saxon  nobility 
fell,  and  Edmund  was  compelled  to  yield  He  only  sur\*ived  his 
submission  one  month,    It  should  be  mentioned  that  his  legitimacy 
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was  doubtful^the  only  Haw,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Saxon  line 
of  descent  from  Egbert  to  Victoria. 

From  1017  to  io42,Danishkingsru]edover  England.  But  in  the 
last-named  year,  Edward  was  king,  son  of  Ethdred  the  Unready,  th« 
eldei  of  the  two  bom  to  him  by  his  second  wife,  Emma,  daughter  of 
Richard  I.  of  Normandy.  He  was  the  half-brother  of  Hardacanute; 
the  last  of  the  Danish  kings  of  Kngland,  son  of  Canute  and  Ensma. 
We  are  not  panicularly  concerned  with  Edward's  character,  as  none 
[descended  from  him  ever  reigned  in  England.  Still,  his  relationsbi|i 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  royal  family,  and  the  circumstaDce 
that  his  diaracter  sccras  to  have  bct-n  derived  more  directly  from  bis 
Saxon  than  from  his  Norman  pareolage,  renders  it  desirable  briefl; 
to  note  his  qualities.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind-hearted  but 
feeble  man,  superstitious  and  simple.  He  wa&  the  first  of  our  kin^ 
who  touched  for  scrofiila,  but  whether  he  was  persuaded  thereto  by 
the  ignorance  of  others  or  by  his  own  conceit  does  not  clearly  apptar. 
A  century  after  his  death  Pope  Alexander  HI.  canonised  him  as 
F,dn-ard  the  Confessor,  a  circnmstuuce  which  some  will  interpret  in 
his  favour  and  others  differently. 

Edward,  soti  of  Edmund,  should  have  succeeded  Hardacanute. 
But  he  was  in  cxiFe,  in  Hungary,  at  the  time  of  Hardacanute's  death. 
Edward  the  Outlaw  died  before  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1065. 
The  last  surviving  male  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  was  now  Edgar  the 
Atheling.  But  he  n-as  considered  \in\vorthyio  succeed  to  the  throoe^ 
He  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and,  as  cvcr}-one  knows,  Harold  tlic 
Unfoitunate,  son  of  Godwin,  and  in  no  way  related  by  blood  to  the 
Saxon  royal  family,  became  king  of  England. 

Edgar,  thoiigh  always  described  as  of  mean  abilities,  seems  jret 
to  have  shown  considerable  energy  in  Scotland.  Malcohn  Conmorei 
King  of  Scotland,  niarricd  Edgar's  eldest  sister  Margaret  Malcolm 
and  his  eldest  son  E(lw.ird  were  kil!c<i  in  battle  in  1093 ;  Maigard 
died  three  days  later.  Thereafter  Edgar  took  charge  of  his  sifitcr** 
cbildrca  He  (iist  removed  them  to  England.  Donald  Bone 
I  {Malcolm's  brother)  was  defeated  by  Duncan,  a  natural  son  of 
Sl-ilcolm  Canmore,  but  regained  the  throne  in  1095.  Two  j-eais 
later,  however,  Edgar  drove  Donald  Banc  from  the  throne  of  ScoC* 
land  and  placed  thereon  his  nephew  Edgar. 

Here  we  enter  on  Scottish  history,  and  as  our  ex.amination  of 
Norman  blood  royal  ended  with  its  first  appearance  in  purely  Kn^isfa 
history,  so  our  inquir}*  into  Saxon  blood  royal  may,  for  the  prcMltt^ 
conveniently  end  with  ita  first   appearance  in  Scottish   history  ai 
ordinarily  studied.  thomas  posi  er. 


VOICED   THAT  ARE  STILL. 

IT  is  an  old  tradition,  of  the  existence  of  whidi  exceedingly  few 
T>co))Ie  arc  awnrc,  thnt  on  the  n>)(lit  of  the  second  Saturday  in 
the  first  month  of  Ihc  last  Session  of  cvciy  Parliament,  honourable 
members  who  nt  some  time  since  the  Parliament  was  first  summoned 
liavc  gone  over  to  the  majority,  once  more  assemble  in  the  familiar 
chamber,  and,  for  a  brief  space,  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
One  reason  why  this  curious  fact  is  ko  little  known  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  untx-rtainly  which  usually  hangs  about  the  precise  day  of  llic 
I  meeting.  Would-be  observers  never,  or  hardly  ever,  arc  assured  of 
B  the  date  when  the  meeting  must  of  necessity  take  |>Lnce.  The  rarer 
inlclligcnrc  of  honourable  mcml)crs  qualified  to  Lake  part  in  (he 
Inisincss  of  a  shadowy  House  is  not  to  be  baffled  by  exigencies  of 
B  political  life  or  the  uncertainty  of  mortals.  I'hey  met  at  the  proper 
hour,  on  the  precise  day,  in  February  1873,  though  al  that  time 
nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  thoughts  than  the  Issue  of 
the  manifesto  with  which  he  elcctrifitrd  the  nation  in  January  1874. 
Il  is  only  under  a  Conservative  minister,  assured  of  the  supi^ort  of 
a  disciplined  majority,  and  so  scrupulous  of  mcddhng  with  the 
constitution  that  he  will  not  talic  ujion  himself  lo  hasten  tlte  operation 
of  the  b'eptennial  Act,  tliat  one  might  with  any  certainty  ho[}e  to  be 
present  at  thb  inteicsting  gathering.     How  i  got  there,  or  where  I 

Is-it,  nrc  details  unwonhy  of  notice  in  an  historical  record.  Siiflicc  it 
|thal,  as  certainly  m  the  House  met,  1  was  tlicrc,  tliat  1  saw  .igain  the 
i«'e[[>rcmcmbercd  faces,  and  heard  the  familiar  voice*  that  have  long 
T>cen  still. 
'  Under  ihe  |)c<;uliar  circunibLinces  attending  ilie  gathering,  it  is 
lite  custom  for  the  S|>cakcr  lo  laku  the  chair  at  midnight.  I 
arrived  ten  minutes  before  the  hour!  at  whtdi  time  the  House  was 
lighted  up,  and  some  score  of  members  were  already  seated.  In 
"various  parts  of  the  clumber  1  saw  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  Lor<l  George 
Manners,  Mr.  John  Laird,  Mr.  11  S.  Davenport,  Mr.  Thomas 
Miichcll,  Mr.  Robert  Kcid,  Lord  Augustus  licrvey,  Colonel 
Maitland  Wilson,  Mr.  II,  M.  I'cildcn,  Mr.  John  Vance,  Mr.  CKo-iVta. 
.Turner,  Mr.  Dingwall  lotdycc,  Mr.  j.  V.  Co\iW\A>  ^\^.  ^*-  'i^KK«>, 
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Mr.  \V.  R.  Callcnder,  Viscount  Galway,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hodgson,  Mr, 
F.  Walpule,  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh,  Sir  Percy  Burrcll,  Sir  John 
Esmondc,  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cobbctt,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Callaghan,  Sir  H.  C.  Telly,  \[r.  John  O'Kccfo-.  Mr.  John 
Chapman,  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxivell,  Mr.  Richard  Bright,  Mr.  A.  C 
ShenifT,  \[r.  James  Shannan  Cniwronl,  Sir  Francis  Goldstnid,  Mr. 
Rtissfll  (iiimey,  Mr.  F.  Wykeham  Martin,  Mr.  Bolckow,  Mr.  EUis 
Kyron,  Sir  F.  M.  Williams,  Mr.  John  Dunbar,  Mr.  Kichard  Smytbi 
Mr.  E.  C.  Voike,  Colonel  Duff,  Mr.  Isaac  Helcher,  Mr.  Ouufcs 
Howard,  Mr.  Alexander  Wliitclaw,  and  Mr.  W.  WiUon, 

Quite  a  Liuic/.  of  conversation  rose  and  filled  the  air.  Amid  llie 
medley  one  just  caught  ilie  notion  that  Mr.  Charles  Turner  Wis  chtttog 
Mr.  Laird  .-ibout  the  slackne^-s  of  the  ethereal  shipping  trade,  aitd  wm 
deploring  the  fact  that  against  the  \'iewles8  navies  of  the  air  ibc 
Alabama  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  I  noticed,  too,  that  whila 
honoiimble  iui;inljcrs,of(vhalcvcr  jiolitics,  mingled  in  friendly  contxTK 
anil  hearty  congratulation  on  this  Tresli  meeting,  they  secme<I  to  shrink 
from  close  companionship  with  Mr.  Wykchatn  Martin,  'i'hey  ludall 
died  in  ihcir  beds  while  undeigoin^  due  medical  treatment,  and  it 
!iccnied  that  ihcy  were  nol  dtf>poscd  to  forgive  a  man  who  bad  ob- 
structed the  course  of  public  business  by  dying  almofit  on  the  Aoot 
(if  the  House.  Jl  was  an  unworthy  prejudice,  .an  allogcihcr  unjuU 
aspersion,  and  I  was  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Martin  appeared  lotslly 
tinconscious  of  il.  He  was  looking  over  the  cards  stuck  in  the  back 
of  the  scats,  and  secuicd  cpiite  disajijioinicd  that  he  did  not  find  I)t 
Brady's. 

The  miiiisieriiU  bench  was  at  this  lime  empty.  Presently,  Mr 
Ward  Hunt  rolled  in,  and,  after  a  cursory  glance  along  the  bench, 
seated  himself  a  little  below  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  I  thought  Northcotc  would  be  here  by  now,"  Iw  said  to  Lord 
George  Manners,  who  leaned  over  the  bench  with  friendly  salutation. 
"I  didn't  think  he'd  face  another  session.  But  I  sup]K>se  he  hu 
l^ucked  up  a  bit  now  with  Pamell  in  the  United  States,  Still,  fH 
ive  his  place  unoccupied."  And  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admlralir, 
'throwing  bis  left  ami  over  tlic  Uack  of  the  bench,  incontinently  ment 
to  sleep. 

Sir  Percy  Herbert  coming  in  a  few  minutes  l.Uer,  and  not  fccliii( 

equal  to  the  exertion  of  striding  across  the  bulky  figure  of  the  rigW 

hoH.  gentleman,  passed  round  the  other  side  of  the  Uble  behind  the 

,£[>eaker'3  chair,  .ind  so  reached  the  modest  position  he  held  ifl 

lie  flesh  for  too  short  a  time. 


Voices  thai  are  SiilL 


"  D!zz>'s  government  can't  very  well  spare  salt  of  that  kind,"  I 
heard  Mr.  Ronayne  say,  looking  across  to  wlicre  tliu  gallant  soldier 
and  simple  gentleman  sat  reading  a  report  from  tlic  ordnance 
committee. 

Mr.  Konaync  had  just  come  in  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  Qi 
John  Martin,  to  whom  he  was  telling  the  story  of  llie  forged  letter 
in  ihc  Times,  in  ivhich  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy  was  made  to 
announce  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  his  bitter  regret  that  his 
]i3trioiic  endeavours  on  belulf  of  "  tmreclaimed  eloh  "  should  have 
proved  unavailing. 

"  I  think  I  can  sec  John  GcoT:ge's  face  as  he  read  that  letter," 
said  Jionayne,  his  sturdy  figure  shakrngwilli  laughter. 

"  Who  do  you  think  did  it?  "  John  Martin  asked. 

"  Well,  if  i  were  now  in  the  habit  of  wtiung  to  the  Times,  John 
George  would  have  no  doubt  on  the  question.  I  lielicvc  that,  as 
it  is,  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  few  specimens  of  the 
handwriling  of  our  young  friend  Hichanl  Power.  Ah,  Sir  John, 
linw  do  yo\i  like  this  weather,  and  what  do  you  think  of  your 
son  turning  up  in  the  ilouse  of  Commons  in  a  flaming  cloak,  a 
golJ  chain,  velvet  slioris,  and  black  silk  stockings?  'I'Ue  gold 
chain  was  all  vcrj*  well — 'still  in  chains,'  you  know — but  I  don't 
thiuk  nature  intended  Edmund  Dwyer  to  sport  black  silk  stock- 
ings." 

"  Ah  t  go  away  now,  Ronayne,"  said  Sir  John,  "  1  sec  there's 
no  measure  of  drj-ness  or  rari6cation  of  atmosphere  sufficient  to 
dry  up  your  fimhnig." 

A  sliott  man  with  grey  hair  and  deeply  furrowed  brow  brushed 
past  them  as  they  stood  at  the  bar,  and  with  long  strides  passed 
up  the  door,  seating  himself  on  the  second  bench  behind  thalanxiou&ly 
rcscr\'ed  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 

"  There  goes  Whalley,"  said  Mr.  Ronayne.  "  I  le  has  never  been 
the  same  man  since  he  discovered  that  the  Claimant  was  really  a 
Jesuit  father,  and  thar  the  whole  thing  was  a  plot  designed  as  a 
gigantic  advenisemeni  preparatory  to  the  issue  of  a  prosjieclus  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Jesuit  College  that  should  be  to  the  south 
of  England  what  Sionyhurst  has  been  to  the  north.  It  would  have 
answered  too,  only  the  stui>id  Jesuit  overdid  his  part,  and  translated 
Liitfs  Dfo  as  '  The  Uws  of  God  for  ever.'  People  who  cannot  sec  a 
joke  naturally  thought  that,  if  that  was  a  specimen  of  the  scholarship 
of  Jesuit  colleges,  one  would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  riatioti. 
Still  Whalley  is  not  to  be  comforted,  for  he  eliii  beltc\-c  in  the 
Claimant." 
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Sir  John  Scotirfield  entered,  smiling  softly  to  himself, 
holding  hia  clhows  with  cither  hand  in  the  endeavour  to  rfuin 
the  point  of  an  anecdote  which  he  hud  just  remembered,  and  which 
he  intenilcd  to  introduce  d  />rcpes  of  the  fust  subject  debated  at 
the  silling,  whatever  it  inij;ht  be.  Behind  him  came  Tom  ConooUy, 
wa.ll;ing  a  little  s\ow\y  with  the  aid  of  a  stidc  As  he  passed  the 
group  of  Home  Rulers,  he  winked  grively  at  Mr.  Ronayne,  and  ^ 
evidently  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  crack  a  joke  with  his  light-  V 
hearted  compntrioc.  But  he  felt  that  the  eye  of  I^rd  Augustus 
Hency  was  upon  him,  and  it  ill-beseemeil  him,  the  champion  of 
pure  P roles lamii^ni  and  high  Couscrvatism,  to  stand  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  chatting  with  the  head  or  tail  of  a  disreputable  pany  that 
weni  i(j  mass,  voted  against  the  best  of  govemmenls,  and  talked 
about  having  a  parliament  of  their  own  on  College  Green, 

'*  Bcgorra,".said  Tom  Connolly,  reflectively  twirling  his  stick,  "1 
should  like  to  be  there  myself." 

And  he  walked  on  to  his  seat  behind  llie  Treasury  bcncli,  wlwft 
he  presently  revived  under  the  recollecilon  that  he  might  take  ao 
cnrly  opportunity  of  stirring  up  his  compatriots  on  the  other  side  b; 
saying  something  nasty  about  the  priests. 

Mr.  Hor^iman  had  just  entered,  and  with  nose  in  the  air  was  rar* 
veying  the  House  with  a  countenance  in  which  curiosity  struggled 
with  a  natural  assumption  of  superiority.  His  glance  was  directed 
in  the  first  |>lace  towards  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  rested  tipoo 
a  particular  scat,  looking  if  perchance  he  might  behold  Uierv  a  peace- 
ful white  head  shading  an  Ingenuous  pinkish  face. 

"  No,"  he  said  to  himself  soflly,  "  as  a  poet  of  the  -JVinttrtaik 
Century  sonicwlicrc  haih  it — 

lie  comdh  not,  die  s.VmI; 

t  am  awcnr)-,  vrcaiy. 

For  Itob  Lowe  »  not  dead."  , 

"Things  would  not  be  like  this  if  old  Pam  were  alive — eh?" 
said  a  voice  striking  just  a  few  indies  below  Mr.  Horsnum's  ear. 

Turning  quiclcty  round  at  the  intcmiption,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man beheld  at  his  left  side  a  tittle  man  with  a  red  face.  Both  lunds 
were  in  his  tromcr-pockcts,  with  the  exception  of  the  liitic  &i^er  of 
cithcTi  which  remained  outside,  carefully  disposed  over  the  seam  of 
his  check  trousers.  He  was  standing  on  lip-toe,  the  better  to  convey 
with  due  secrecy  tliis  remark  to  the  ear  of  th;  right  hon.  gentlemflii, 
and  m-as  waiting  a  reply  with  evident  anxiety. 

"Oh,  j-ou're  here,  Stac]«x>le ? "  said  Mr,  Horsman,  instinctively 
ihrowinc  back   his  hc.td  and 
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thought,  unless  you  took  more  care  of  yourself  and  bcston-cd  less 
upon  Ihe  affairs  of  the  country,  you  would  not  be  long  coming," 
and  he  strode  off,  leaving  Captain  Stacpoole  deeply  pondering  what 
he  would  have  said  supposing  he  hnd  answered  the  rjucstion. 

The  Ca;ptain's  thoughts  worked  slowly,  and  whilst  he  was  still 
pondering  ihere  entered  with  slow  leaden  steps  an  old  man,  whose 
height,  never  eommamling,  was  lessened  by  his  bent  back. 

"A  preity  full  House,  eh,  Mr.  Roebuck?"  said  the  gallant  and 
friendly  captain,  who  knew  everybody,  and  whose  genuine  geniality 
of  temper  and  kindness  of  disposition  were  not  to  be  soured  even  by 
conuct  of  the  most  acrid  things. 

*' D'ye  think  so?"  said  the  old  man,  turning  upon  him  with  a 
slight  snarl.  "  I  have  seen  it  nmcb  fuller  when  it  was  known  that  T 
was  going  (o  speak.  The  House  of  Common?,  the  Conservatives 
particularly,  know  an  honest  man  when  they  sec  him  ;]  and  though  I 
have  not  alway.s  been  able  to  agree  with  them — 1  may  say  I  have  had 
several  disagreements  with  ]»eo|)le  during  my  life — I  am  glad  to 
recogni&e  their  perception." 

"Ah  ■"  said  the  Captain,  with  hands  still  in  his  pockets  and 
hat  thrust  on  the  back  of  hts  head,  whilst  a  look  full  of  thought 
mantled  over  his  countenance,  '*  things  would  have  been  different 
if  Pam  had  been  alive,  eh  ?" 

"  What  things?"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  more  pronounced  snarl, 
turning  quickly  round  on  the  hon.  and  gullant  gentleman. 

"Why,  I  mean  these  foreign  affairs,  don't  ye  know?  These 
attacks  of  the  Afghans  on  Isandula,  the  Basuto  fellow  s,  and— and  ■  ■" 
said  the  gallant  Captain,  feeling  he  was  in  a  fog,  but  adroitly  seeing 
his  way  out — "Gladstone's  private  post-cards  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia." 

"  Gladstone,"  said  ^fr.  Roebuck,  setting  his  teeth  and  striking 
his  stick  upon  the  floor,  "  is  the  sort  of  man  I  abhor.  I  am  a 
[wtriot  myself,  and  have  been  so  all  my  life.  Wtiat  is  a  patriot?  A 
lover  of  his  country.  What  is  country?  Is  it,  as  Mr.  Cowen 
admirably  put  it  at  Newcastle  the  other  day,  so  many  st|uare  roods 
of  land  ?  Ko,  A  counlry  is  an  aggregate  of  population.  Popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  units.  Of  these  millions  of  units  each  individual 
knows  best  his  own  dtrsires  .-ind  aptitudes  and  pos^tbiUtics  of  useful- 
ness. Let  him  cultivate  these,  and  he  will  do  his  duty  to  himself 
and  through  himself  to  his  country.  If  e^'crj'  man  did  tliis,  and  did 
it  successfully,  it  is  clear  that  each  unit  of  population  would  be  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  an  aggregation 
of  happiness  and  prosperity.  That  is  my  view  of  patriotism^  and  I 
liave  done  my  best  to  cair)*  it  out." 
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"You  have,  yon  have,"  mnrmurccl  the  Captain  compaitMuiiMajt 
without  the  remotest  klea  what  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ms 
tnlking  about. 

"Tlirougli  good  report  and  evil  report  I  have  never  raised  nj 
voice  in  public  in  favour  of  any  uian  more  worthy  tlian  the  Eropcm 
of  Austria,  and  have  denounced  cvcr^- job  of  the  last  fifty  years,  witi 
the  exception  of  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  questionable  packet- 
service  at  an  impossible  port,    I  liavcbccti  made  the  target  foe  barbed 
shafts  and  envenomed  abuse,  but  I  have  had  my  reward.    I  was,  bcfarc 
I  left  the  oiliLT  world,  dubhcd  Right  Hon.  liy  a  man  whom  for  years  I 
have  opposed,  and  for  whose  character  I  have  exiircssed,  what  it 
least  I  honestly  felt,  a  profound  contempt.   Mr.  Disraeli,  who  oace 
said,  in  words  graven  on  my  memory,  that  I  reminded  him  of  tbc 
[tyrant  of  a  twopenny  theatre,  nude  me  privy  councillor,  and  ibc 
XDaiiy  Ttlegrafh  wept  over  my  tomb,    'I'licse  have  been  sonic  cob* 
Bolations  for  a  life  not  always  happy.     But  the  ncltle  that  slung  ■« 
most  sorely,  and  the  bl.ide  that  cut  mc  most  deeply,  was  the  spectacle 
of  ihc  daily  life  of  this  man  Gladstone.     If  he  had  ever  done  aoy- 
thing  mean,  if  he  had  ever  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  if  he  had  eftt 
lowered  his  lofty  aims,  I  would  have  tempered  my  always  deaiUtv 
hatred  of  him.     WliaL  business  has  a  man  to  stalk  through  pubEc 
life  dwarfing  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  pigmies  and  patriots  like  nie  and 
Disraeli  ?    I  have  quarrelled  with  many  men    ■  ■  " 
"All  men,"  said  the  Captain,  at  last  seeing  light. 
"—But  the  bitterness  with  which  I  have  attacked  them  has  been 
momentary,  and  if  recurrent  has  been  due  rather  to  accident  aid 
spleen.    (JIadstonc  has  never  condescended  to  attack  mc  In  penoo. 
When  the  empire  shook  from  end  to  end,  and  all  the  busy  worU 
stayed  its  progress  at  the  ncrt-s  that   1  was  dead,    I    kjiow  bo* 
he  spoke  of  me  at  Penh.     I  know,  and  I  hate  him  the  more  for 
it     Disraeli  has  given  me  stab  for  stab  and  kick  for  kick.     I1ut 
genteel  iniimtor  of  roe  and  Disraeli,  who  sits  over  there  "  (pointing  hu 
stick  at  Mr.  Horsman,  as  if  he  were  a  wax  figure),  "  has  ilone  his 
worsL    Lowe  has  lumed  upon  nieand  made  the  House  laugh  at  mc 

These  men  I  hate  because — because " 

"  It  is  your  nature  to,"  said  the  Captain,  a  line  Arom  a 
learnt  in  a  far-off  nursery  happily  coming  to  his  mind  at  the  tni 
when  Mr.  Roebuck,  choking  with  ill-suppressed  passion,  faltered  for 
a  word. 

"  — Because  I  hate  them.  'ITiey  have  been  more  prosperous  than 
I.  Kven  Horsman'  had  more  friends — even  Horsman,  poor,  wcJi. 
tift-kettle  satirist  as  he  was,  had  more  friends  than  I.     But  this  C>U1- 
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stone,  who  "goes  on  his  way  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  foot 
scornfuUy  iiampling  down  the  husks  amid  which  we  root  for  our 
political  living,  he  is  the  one  man  from  whom  my  soul  revolts.  He 
has  done  mc  the  unforgivable  injury  of  placing  his  life  and  strong 
purpose  and  noble  achievirment  against  my  oirccr  of  reckless  invct;- 
tivc,  bitter  personality,  and  profanation  of  the  name  of  patriot." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  he  never  would  ap-cc  to  my 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland." 

But  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not  hear  him,  as  indeed  lie  probably  had 
been  unconscious  of  tJie  gallant  captain's  presence  since  he  had 
accidentally  started  him  on  this  oulhurst.  He  had  spoken  with 
great  animation,  marking  his  more  passionate  periods  with  rigidly 
outstretched  finger.  But  in  this  conduding  sentence  his  voice  had 
sunk  to  a  strange  and  unusual  pathos,  and  with  weary  walfc  he  crept 
up  ihc  floor,  making  for  the  corner  scat  below  the  gangway.  Laying 
his  stick  down  ai  ihebat-k  of  the  seat,  he  sat  down.  With  chin  sunk 
on  his  breast,  and  eyes  dimmed  with  faded  cnerg)-,  lie  seemed  to 
sleep.  From  this  condition  Jic  was  happily  and  effectively  roused  by 
the  irrepressible  Mr.  Ronayne,  who  had  been  wandering  about 
making  little  jokes  appropriate  to  individual  circumstances.  Leaning 
over  the  back  of  Mr  Roebuck's  seat  he  whispered  in  his  car, — 

"  DilhvvTi's  coming .'"' 

In  an  instant  the  old  fires  were  re-lighted;  the  head  was  up- 
raised. 

"  I  wish  he  would.  I  would  with  great  gratification  for  this  occa- 
sion only  give  hini  up  the  seat" 

"  Tear'em's  all  right  now,"  Mr.  Ronayne  said,  rdnrniug  to  the 
little  group  of  Irish  members  clustered  round  the  chair  of  the  Scr- 
jeant-at-Aims.  "  I  threw  him  Hillwyn,  and  though  it  is  a  dry  bone, 
he  is  mumbling  it  as  Lady  Di  Beautlerk's  jackal  might  mumble  the 
Major  if  she  found  him  studying  Lcmprierc  in  Windstir  Forest. 
Hallo  !  here's  Butt ;  lie  can  tell  us  how  he  left  Bjggar." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Butt  answered, 
swingmg  his  glasses  to  and  fro  between  his  right  thumb  and  finger, 
and  smiling  genially.  "But  I  had  rather  pass  a  night  with  Biggar 
than  an  hour  with  Pamell.  Biggar's  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  airs  of  the  statesman  are  really  comical  His 
imitation  of  a  severely  sarcastic  style  is  delightful  His  model  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  is  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  sometimes, 
when  I  have  seen  him  with  determinale,  gravely  ironical  air  accusing 
the  Government  of  all  sorts  of  obscure  crimes,  he  has  reminded  me 
gf  a  monkey  ia  the  clothes  of  my  good  friend  HatcourL     But  Biggar 
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is  an  honest  man.  He  means  well,  and  reall}'  thinks  he  servei  l^ 
cause  of  Ireland,  never  for  one  momcni  suspecting  his  own  grotesque* 
ncss  or  his  tendency  to  bring  the  cause  he  advocates  into  dislavouraitdi 
ridicule.  I'omeU  is  a  fish  of  quite  another  breed,  and  I  use  the  viinl 
fish  designedly,  i"yc  the  essential  failing  on  the  pari  of  Parr-dl, 
regarded  as  a  public  man,  is  his  lack  of  blood.  Ue  be^ 
honestly,  and  is  honest  yet  to  this  extent,  that  he  belie^-cs  bis  wavrf 
saving  Ireland  is  the  only  possible  one.  But  he  has  been  bitten  by 
the  fatal  poison  of  ambition.  He  wants  to  revive  in  these  days  the 
glories  of  O'Connell,  a  man  wllIi  whom  he  is  comparable  only  iai 
respect  of  his  attitude  of  ho^^tility  to  the  English  GovenuMBt' 
O'Connell  was  an  Irishman  with  a  robustness  of  mind  and  a  powo 
of  concentrated  energy  which  many  of  us  lack.  Vamcll  has  a  ftlrf  j 
cross  of  the  Yankee  in  his  blood.  He  suits  the  discontented  densl ' 
in  Ireland,  because  he  is  the  man  who  will  go  farthest  in  the  way  rf 
bearding  the  British  lion  in  his  den.  If  anyone  will  go  farther  stOI  ii 
that  direction  he  will  displace  Parncll,  who  has  no  hold  on  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people.  The  mob  shout  for  him,  but  they  do  not  lo« 
him,  as  at  one  time  Ihpy  loved  the  very  ground  on  which  O'ConneS 
walked.  Famcll  is  too  straight-ruled  and  loo  strait-laced  fa 
L  Ireland.  Heyond  a  cold  sneer  at  .in  adversary,  or  sonic  fincly-dnva 
irony,  he  was  never  known  to  make  anything  like  a  joke.  Marie  nw 
words — a  man  who  aln-ays  goes  about  with  his  coat  brushed,  his  shoo 
tied,  his  collar  straight,  his  hair  carefully  brushed,  and  who  is  incauble 
of  joking  with  the  driver  of  a  jaunting-car,  is  not  the  man  to  nia 
l)urniancnt  hold  on  the  affections  of  tlie  people  of  Ireland." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  your  remarks  about  hair-bnishiiy 
and  coat -brushing,"  said  Sir  Ccinian  0'l.oghlan,  joining  ihc  groop 
in  lime  to  hear  tliis  List  declaration  of  Mr.  Butt's,  the  Cruth  of 
which  had  been  rapped  home  by  much  wagging  of  the  rtwefiifo, 
"  hut  I  don't  hold  with  yon  on  the  subject  of  joking.  Now,  I  ncrtr 
made  a  joke  in  my  life— at  least,  not  in  public— and  you  see  I  was 
Judge- Advocate-General  in  the  great  Gladstone  admin istrat ton  of 
186S." 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  joke,'"  said  >[r.  Koiuyne. 

"  1  think  a  good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  joking  ;  and  mod) 
physical  energy  that  might  be  better  employed  is  distributed  in 
cachinnation.  Look  at  the  Scotch,  now.  Tliey  are  not  always 
tumbbng  and  laughing,  and  yet  Uicir  imi>oris  and  exports  are  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  sun  never  sets  on  any  portion  of  the  woikl 
where  they  arc  not  making  mone)-." 

'*  I  am  not  niiich  given  to  making  jokes  mysclfi"  said  McOrthy 
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I  Downing,  "and  I  have  spenl  hours  in  trying  to  convince  Shaw 
Hlhat  his  habit  of  taking  whai  is  called  a  humorous  view  of  things 
niU  be  tlie  nitn  of  him.  If  I  had  Uved  to  reach  his  years,  I  should 
have  begun  to  abjure  the  society  of  such  fcllo\vs  as  Richard  Power, 
a  harum-scarum  fellow  who  I  don't  believe  ever  read  those  Con- 
siderations on  the  Land  Laws  I  lent  him  in  MS.,  and  which  he 
always  told  me  had  been  borrowed  from  him  by  an  eminent  person- 
age  whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  I  believe  he  used 
tbe  MS,  for  spill  iwipers;  anyhow,  1  never  got  it  back,  Shaw  should 
avoid  such  company  as  thai,  and  associate  more  with  the  sober  men 

I  of  the  |)arly,  like  John^tjcorgc  McCarthy,  Synan,  and  liugene 
Collins — a  man  of  very  profound  thought,  who  has  not  received  that 
attention  from  the  House  of  Commons  wliich  is  his  due.  Still,  I 
don't  go  as  far  as  Sir  Colman.  A  joke  now  and  then,  and  especially 
after  dinner,  and  if  its  meaning  is  not  quite  clear,  so  that  people 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  searching  out  the  point,  may  have  its 
use  If  any  of  you  care  to  borrow  the  file  of  the  Skibberten  EagU 
which  I  keep  in  my  house,  you  would  often  find  '  laughter,'  and 
'  loud  laughter,'  interspersed  throughout  my  addresses  to  the  com- 
missioners. There's  one  I  remember.  I'll  lell  it  you,  if  I  can  think 
of  it  It  had  something  to  do  with  drainage  and  a  pig.  Pat 
Mulligan  had  written  a  letter — or  got  some  one  to  write  one  for 
him— to  (he  clerk  of  the  Skibbereen  commissioners,  and  this  was 
brought  before  the  meeting  when  1  was  in  Lite  chair.  I  forget 
at  t];c  moment  whether  the  pig "' 

I"  Mr.  .S|«;c-kaiTl'' 
A  hollow  voice  pronouncing  this  dissyllable  issued  throuf^  tlw 
doori  of  die  House,  now  flung  wide  open.  The  group  at  the  lor 
vns  broken  u|\  the  recuUcctioa  of  Mr.  McCarttiy's  joke  being  faLilly 
interrupted,  and,  as  Mr.  Konaync  said  to  Mr.  Kidiard  Smyth,  "Wo 
sli.ill  never  know  whether  il  was  the  pig  that  got  inio  the  drainage  or 
Ihc  drainage  lh.it  got  Into  the  pig."  Convtrsalion  in  other  paiU 
of  ttie  Hwue  was  stilled.  Mr.|\V'ard  Hunt  woke  up  and  looked 
sleepily  aro>ind.    Members  sat  at  attention. 

Presently  there  strode  into  the  House  a  little  withered  man  with  iro- 
laturial  Icgi  (iluckily  bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  mace. 
k  was  not  dilhcult  to  recogni&e  Lord  Charles  Russell,  bat  to  the  one 
pair  of  mortal  eyes  privileged  to  look  on  this  weird  scene  there  was  no 
ingibtc  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  Speaker.  Following  ctosc  behind  (he 
>erjcantwH-Arms  there  certainly  was  a  fiagmeiitnry  something,  seen 
for  a  moment  and  then  vanishing.    A  waving  of  a  block  ^<rm^  'b. 

Cnkling  of  silver  shoe-buckles,  a  gjlunpsctA  i^o«Xf  Vv^^-cA-ftsi 


indefinable  sense  of  movement — this  was  all  that  mortal  e>'«"  could 
sec.  To  llie  gaze  of  the  immortals  sitting  about  it  was  evident 
Hut  more  was  visible.  All  stood  up  as  the  unmistakable  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  preceded  the  nebulous  figure,  and  bowed  low  as  he 
passed  up  the  floor.  Lord  Charles  RusscH  laid  the  mace  upoo 
the  table,  and  retiring  backward  with  a  graceful  case,  scarcely  ex- 
celled by  Captain  flosset,  and  calailaled  to  nuke  General  SirWilHam 
Knollys,  K.C.B.,  resign  Black  Rod  in  despair,  filled — or,  to  be  more 
|irecise,  occupied — his  proper  seat  below  the  bar. 

In  the  same  way  that  mortal  sense  recognised  a  SomethinR  in  \J»c 
chair  of  the  Speaker,  so  three  figures  seemed  to  sit  at  ihcrlcrk's  tabic 
I  noted  the  papers  being  turned  over  by  invisible  hands,  and  hod 
the  same  strange  sense  of  a  praence  in  the  several  chairs.  I'resenth" 
I  covild  sec  a  three-cornered  hat  held  in  an  intangible  hand  at  tW 
end  of  an  invisible  arm,  and  knew  by  the  motion  of  llic  liat  that  the 
House  was  l>eing  counted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  Utat  a  tiaonn 
was  present. 

•'  Forty,"  said  a  hollow  voice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  doir. 
Then  after  a  pause  the  .-ianic  voice  called  out — 

"Order!  Order!     Notices  of  Motion," 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  now  thoroughly  awake,  rose,  and, 
j^Advancing  to  ilie  table,  gave  notice  that  he  should  move,  an  aa 
lendment  to  a  resolution  placed  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Horsnrutn,  to 
leave  out  all  words  aftt-r  "  that,"  and  add  these  words  :  ••  This  Hoa«, 
whilst  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  a  policy  of  per 
petual  meddling  in  every  part  of  the  world,  occasioning  disitirbomra 
.which  entail  expense,  and  consequently  lead  to  increased  estiniata, 
'views  with  satisfaction  the  3p[»ropriaic  action  of  the  Prime  Mimsicr 
in  calling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Wesiminstw  (Mr, 
W.  H.  Smith),  10  the  supreme  command  of  a  paper  fleet." 

Mr.  Rf>el>uck  said  lie  would  be  the  Lisl  pcison  to  interfere  wirt 
freedom  of  speech  or  with  an  unlimited  choice  of  strong  luigtMtgK 
But  be  thought  there  was  somctlnng  invidious  in  the  selection  of  tht 
terms  of  the  amendment  just  read  by  the  right  hon.  gcntlctnan  win. 
when  in  another  place,  had  been  the  first  minister  in  chaige  of  < 
phantom  fleet,  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  Speaker  whether  it  ■» 
quite  i>arliamentary  to  describe  what  was  better  known  as  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  in  the  phrase  embodied  in  the  amendment  just  read? 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  silver  shoc-bucktcs  tk 
the  buffet  before  the  Speaker's  chair,  whence  I  drew  the  coDcluBoa 
that  the  right  hoQ.  gentleman  was  about  to  rise  to  answer  this  qucstioiL 
^ul  before  his  voice  w.is  heard,  Mr.  ^Vard  Hunt,  interposing  et- 
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pUined  tliat  the  words  objected  10  n-erc  extmcted  from  a  iipeecb  of 
the  noble  lotd  now  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govcmtncnt.  They 
were  delivered  in  tlic  course  of  an  address  delivered  to  his  consdtu- 
ents  in  JJucks,  when,  as  Mr.  Disrach,  he  represented  that  county  in 
PariiamenL  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  that  time  io  power  ("Hear, 
hear!"  from  Capt  Stacpoole),  ar>d  was  making  things  warm  all 
round,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  then  in  Opposition,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  the  remark  quoted  for  the  consideration  of  his 
constituents. 

"  For  the  information  of  the  right  hon.  gcndeinan  the  member 
foe  Sheffield,  and  of  the  House,  I  will,"  Mr.  AV'ard  Hunt  continued, 
"if  I  am  not  out  of  order,  read  the  next  sentence  following  upon 
tKtt  which  has  nrotiscd  his  attention.  *I  am  told  tliat  tliis  is  a 
very  spirited  policy,'  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on  this  occasion,  '  lh.it  there 
is  nothing  like  making  the  influence  of  England  felt,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  of  which  aii  Englishman  should  be  moa*  proud  than  the 
feeling  that  he  Is.  like  a  Koman,  a  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  world.' 
The  whole  of  Uie  speech  is,  I  nuy  say,  worthy  the  attention  of 
honourable  membere  at  the  present  juncture,  and  if  1  might  be  pei- 
mitted,  1  would "  ("  Order !  order !") 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  now  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
explanation  on  a  poiru  c^ order.    Mr.  AMialley!" 

In  obedience  to  this  call  fremi  the  chair  Mr.  Hlialley  rose,  first 
thrice  myGtcriously  tapping  wiih  his  knuckles  the  l>atlc  of  the  bench 
before  him. 

The  hon,  gcnllenun's  notice  of  myUon  itovliI  a  vci)-  long  otie, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  some  animation.  As  tar  as  might  be 
gathered  from  hearing  the  motion  read  over  only  once,  it  called  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  true  source 
of  the  remarkable  rcduciion  of  the  re\'enue  n-as  to  be  found  in  the 
inachinstxuu  of  penons  to  whom  Mr.  \>'halle}'  disumly  alluded  as 
"  members  of  a  certain  religious  order."  These  j)ersons,  it  appeared, 
had  for  many  years  been  laying  a  toin  of  elaborate  machiacry,  whidi 
was  only  now  fully  co.ning  into  operation,  and  the  result  of  wliich 
was  seen  in  the  mj'sicrious  falling  off  in  the  revenue. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  ol  the  motion,  which  con* 
eluded  by  calling  u^ton  the  House  to  &anclion  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "  »d  that  these  malefactois  might,  if  necessary, 
be  seued  iiv  their  bods."  But  I  cannot  pretend  c^-cn  to  give  a 
bare  outline  of  the  parenthetical  rcmaikft  by  which  the  reading 
of  the  notice  was  prolonged-  Successive  calls  to  order  ted  to  ^cuv\- 
stant  movement  of  the  wlver  shoe-bucUes  mmftSviVcN^  W^kw^Xtj 
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the  sound  of  the  hollow  voice  issuing  from  the  chair,  and,  wj? 
increasing  asperity,  threalening  the  hon.  member  for  Pcterborovigb 
with  untold  pains  and  penalties. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  the  House  wns  in  a  hubbub  of  exdtt* 
mcnt,  Mr.  Whalk-y's  words  liaving  been  "  taken  down  "  in  sewn! 
editions,  aiid  Mr.  Word  Hunt  and  Mr.  lionnun  having  had  a  long 
wrangle  oa  to  the  meaning  of  the  new  rule  passed  last  session  for  the 
better  mainletiauce  of  order,  that  a  strange  ami  startling  incident 
happened.    The  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair  at  a  few  minutes  afttf 
midnighL    The  preliminaries  and  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
ministerial  notice  had  hrouglic  the  proceedings  up  to  about  tvent)^ 
minutes  past  twelve.    'J'heo  Mr.  Whallcy  liad  arisen,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  wrangle  which  followed  i  heard,  with  surprise  at  die 
rapid  advance  of  time,  the  chiming  of  Big  Ben  announcing  ilu 
morning  hour.     At  this  moment  Mr.  Whalley  chanced  to  be  stUiag 
down  with  a  took  of  patient  resignation  on  his  lacc-     The  Speaks, 
I  gathered  from  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  silver  buckles,  t» 
on  his  feet     So  was  Mr.  Ward  Hunt;  so  was  Mr.  Horsman;  so  was 
Sir  John  ScourfieM,  in  the  very  middle  of  an  anecdote  ;  so  H-as  Tooi 
Connolly,  red  in  the  face  with  shouting ;    so  was    Sir    Colmu 
O'Loghlan,  placidly  making  a  lung  and  argumentative    speech  lo 
which  no  one  was  listening  ;  and  so,  dose  by  him  on  the  front  bcock 
below  the  gangway,  with  left  hand  leaning  on  the  tnisty  slick,  snd 
right  hand  with  outstretched  forefinger  pointing  at  Mr.  Ward  Hint 
was  Mr.  Roebuck. 

Eight  chimes;  then  came  the  loud  boom  of  one  o'clock.  Instaatlj, 
whilst  jaws  were  moving,  hands  were  lifted,  and  tlic  chamber  full  of 
sound,  the  whole  tiling  vanished,  swiftly  and  finally,  like  the  tno«- 
ment  of  a  picture  cast  on  a  sheet  by  a  magic  lantern.  The  gu, 
which  had  been  burning  brightly  through  the  glass  ceiling  of  the  House, 
was  shut  ofT,  and  in  blackest  darkness,  and  not  n-ithout  some  link 
trepidation,  the  one  Hon.  member  representing  a  mundane  a»- 
siiiucncy  who  had  looked  down  on  this  strange  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  felt  his  way  out  into  the  freshness  of  the  wiote: 
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THE  ''EDINBURGH  REVIEIV'' 
AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  recently  published  correapondcncc  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier 
adds  nnotlKT  chapter  to  the  history  of  a  publication  in  which 
all  Englishmen  take  interest  and  pride,  tlic  E,Unbur^h  Jia'icw. 

Perliaps  some  of  the  letters  in  this  roncs[wndencc  ought  to  have 
been  rescrxxd  for  publication  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  when  the 
persons  wKotii  they  concern  on  no  longer  be  hurt  by  readini,' 
criticisnis  which  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay  would  bite  their  fingers  ofT 
to  see  in  print.  I  refer,  of  course,  particukirly  to  the  notes  about 
Mr.  Cariyle's  early  conlribulions  lo  the  IiMnbur\;h  Ra'icn;  nod  lo  the 
alhuions  lo  Professor  Wilson.  Perhaps  some  of  Mr.  Cariyle's 
contributions  to  the  EiiiHburgh  Kevieti}  were  crude  in  comparison 
with  the  powerful  and  piciurcs<iiie  ivorlts  by  which  he  has  since 
enshrined  his  name  high  on  the  noblest  of  all  rolls  of  British 
worthies,  the  roll  of  English  authors.  Perhaps  some  of  these  letters 
of  Mr.  Napier's  ought  not  lo  luve  bten  printed  al  all.  That  is  the 
case  i>arlicularly  nith  the  letters  in  llut  triangular  dnel  between 
Brougham,  Napier,  and  Macaulay. 

But  the  hook  itself,  take  it  alt  in  all,  is  one  which  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  lose,  for  without  it  we  should  have  been  left,  prscti- 
caily,  without  a  history  of  the  old  buff-and-bluc  .iftcr  it  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Kdilor  who,  with  Sydney  Smith,  I'rancis  Homer, 
and  lirousjhani,  made  il  the  power  in  literature  snd  politics  that  it 
was  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  cenlurj-.  And  the  loss  of  these 
letters  would  have  left  a  blank  tn  the  history  of  our  periodical 
literature,  a  serious  blank;  for  the  second  period  of  the  Edinburgh 
RivitXi;  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Napier's  edilorshi]),  is,  if  less 
interesting  than  the  first,  hardly  less  brillUnl.  It  was  the  period  of 
Brougham  and  Macaulay's  most  popular  contributions,  of  Sir  James 
Stephen's,  of  Henry  Rogers's,  of  George  Henry  Lewes's,  and  of 
Carljle'sj  and  in  this  coircspondcnce  of  Mr.  Napier's  wc  have  die 
secret  history  of  most  of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Edirtintrgh 
/ffz'inv  from  the  day  when  Jeffrey  installed  the  Editor  of  the 
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Ertcydo^adia  BrilannUa  in  (he  chair  which  he  liad  fiUed  with  ao 
much  distinction  from  1803  to  ]8z9,  told  the  printer  to  send  his 
deviU  to  Mr.  Napier  for  tlie  tail  of  tJie  number,  and,  in  the  lux 
agonies  of  an  expiring  editor,  invented  a  pretty  little  fable  to  explltn 
his  retirement  from  a  poMtion  which  he  thooght  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
to  explain  the  real  reason,  nml  Jeffrey  suggested  that  it  &l)ould  be 
given  out  that  his  hcalili  alisiitutely  required  his  retreat  from  the 
severe  duties  of  ihe  editorship,  that  he  was  bcni  upon  dj-ing  at  his 
post,  and  would  infallibly  have  perished  at  midnight  over  a  proof- 
sheet,  had  not  his  friends  forcibly  pushed  him  into  a  {>ost- chaise . 
sent  him  off  screaming  violently  for  the  printer. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  Jeffrey  retired  with 
laurels  of  five-and- twenty  years'  hard  and  continuous  work,  for  he " 
sole  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Rifiew  from  1S03  till  his  appointaot 
as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  niimbco 
which  apjjcared  during  his  sliort  visit  to  America  in  search  of  a 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  line  was  printed  in  the  Edmburgh  kt 
that  had  not  passed  through  his  hands,  and  not  an  article  that 
not  bear  the  marks  of  his  "exterminating  pen."  The  constant. 
unremitting  care,  the  laborious  conscientiousness  that  di&tingoisbnl 
Jeffrey  in  the  chair  of  the  Edinburgh  Jin-ieu'^  distinguished  b» 
successor  in  an  equal  degree.  Mr.  Najjier  conducted  the  JtttMm 
from  1839  till  1S47,  and  in  this  corres|>ondence  of  his  with  the  diicf 
contributors  to  the  /iaiew  we  have  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  Ibca 
the  secret  history  of  almost  all  Macautay's  articles,  of  ihcir 
inception,  of  their  preparation,  of  the  way  in  which  they  wee 
written  and  re-vn'ittcn,  corrected  in  proof,  revised  by  the  Editff, 
and  the  secret  hi&tury  of  most  of  Brougham's  and  Sir  Jantf 
Stephen's. 

Pethaps  we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  articles  tliemsclttf 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  the  way  in  which  Uicy  wwr 
written— how,  when,  and  where;  why  they  took  the  form  they  did, 
and  what  the  writers  iliought  of  their  own  work  ;  but  the  intovA 
which  atuches  to  the  Edinburgh  Rndew — to  its  origin  and 
must  attach  lo  the  articles  by  which  it  was  carried  everywhere  1 
made  the  national  institution  that  it  is. 

The  Edinburgh  Rfview  in  its  origin  was  not  intended  to  be  1 
political  organ  at  all.  All,  or  almost  aU,  its  founder?;  were  ^Miigv 
But  that  was  a  mere  coincidence.  They  were  none  of  them  poi>- 
ticians  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  aud  with  the  pouiUe 
exception  of  Brougham,  1  doubt  if  any  of  the  group  who  met 
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Jeflfrey's  rooms  in  i8oa  to  chat  over  Sydney  Sraiili's  project  were 
thinking  of  poJiiics  as  an  avenue  to  any  of  the  prizes  of  hfe. 
Brouglum  was  reading  for  the  Bar.  Jeffrey  was  thinking  of  ti>'ing  bis 
fortunes  in  India.  Sydney  Smith,  fresh  from  his  curac]'  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  WA9,  I  suppose,  hardly  dreaming  of  anything  but  a  pleasant 
parsonage  upon  the  Wihshire  Downs  or  in  the  Vnic  of  Clouccstcr, 
It  was  Broughnm  who  wrote  the  first  political  article  in  the  £^ijf 
imr^k  RrAav,  and  Brougham,  with  his  pxission  for  politics,  dipped 
the  Kaicw  a  good  deal  deeper  in  Whiggety  than  JefiVey  thought 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  publication  ilself.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  ihc  Quarterly  Kr.tctv  would  have  been  started  at  all  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Drougbam's  articles  in  the  Edhiburgh,  and 
particularly  for  lliat  article  on  Uon  Pedro  Ccvallos  which  appeared 
in  October  1S05.  It  was  this  article  which  first  thoroughly  roused 
the  ire  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  the  Scottish  Tories.  AH  the 
political  allusions  of  die  Rn-inv  lud  till  then  been  ignored,  but  this 
led  to  an  explosion.  The  Edinbm-gh  Kainv  was  kicked  out  of 
many  houses — literally  kicked  out— and  the  Hevitw  from  that  time 
forth  became  the  recognised  organ  of  the  Whigs. 

There  ha?  been  a  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
article  upon  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  I>ord  Brougham  printed  it  in 
his  collection  of  coniribuiions  to  the  Edinburgh  Krtrieu;  and  it  was 
so  generally  believed  at  the  time  to  be  his,  that  BjTon  in  his  '*  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewcr&,"asplL*ndidatlverti6emt:iiiror  \\\iReriai; 
has  a  stinging  allusion  to  "  the  blundering  Brougham  "  as  the  author 
of  ihe  article.  But  it  is  said  now  to  have  been  a  joint  produdiun.  It 
was  partly  Brougham's  and  partly  Jcffrcj-'s.  The  idea  was  Brougham's; 
the  first  two  paragraphs  were  Brougham's,  and  the  notable  passage 
upon  the  way  in  whicli  Napoleon  directed  his  military  combinations 
and  made  attacks  was  Brougham's.  But  JefTrcy  claimed  the  lost 
pages  as  his  own.  'I'tiey  were  added  to  Brougham's  A[SS.  by  JcSrey, 
and  Brougham,  tn  appropri.'iiing  them,  according  to  Lord  Cockburn, 
appropriated  a  piece  of  writing  which  was,  in  energy  and  eloquence, 
far  above  anything  that  he  ever  wrote  with  his  own  pen.  Carlyle's 
article  on  Burns  in  his  Essays  is  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  so  unlike  Carlyle's  usual  style  that  Jeffrey  was  once 
a^iked  tu  explain  why  it  was  so.  *' Hloiusc  I  altered  il,"  said 
Jeffrey.  .\nd  tliat  is  wlm  Jeffrey  did  with  mo>>t  of  the  contributions 
that  passed  through  his  hands.  He  cut  and  slashed  them  about 
almost  as  mercilessly  as  Gifford  did  those  which  were  sent  to  him 
for  the  Qu<jrteriy  /iei^irw,  oflcn  writing  in  page  upon  page,  and 
frequently  ch.inging  the  whole  tone  and  colour  of  an  article.     This 
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was  Jeffrey's  forte  as  an  editor.  He  thought  these  alteraitons  Iiii- 
provcmenls,  that  they  lightened  up  an  article,  and  gave  vi*'acity  lo 
the  review.  But  as  Jeffrey  kept  all  his  correspondence  with  the 
early  contributors  to  the  RrAew  in  his  own  pigeon-holes,  we  hare 
only  his  side  of  the  story.  ']*hc  writers  themselves,  I  suspect,  ofun 
gnashed  their  teetl]  with  vexation  to  find  how  iJiey  were  *'  transbted" 
—in  the  Shakespe.irian  sense. 

This  article  of  Brouyham's  or  Jeffrey's  upon  Don  CeraJkM 
committed  ihc  Edmbursfi  Jinittv  to  tlie  policy  of  the  WTiigs,  and 
the  J?f!-/fH'  once  committed  there  was  no  turning  back,  and  no 
.ittcmpt  at  turning  back.  Such  a  dash  into  politics  must  liave  brought 
a  hornet's  nest  about  Jeffre/s  cars,  and  it  probably  lowered 
circukition  of  the  Jievirio,  especLilly  north  of  the  Tweed.  But  ibe^ 
keen  partisan  spirit  which  brought  a  storm  round  the  head  of 
Jeffrey  in  Edinburgh  made  him  and  brougham  the  idob  of  HoUuul 
House,  of  Brooks's,  and  of  all  the  Whig  circles  of  llie  metropoKj. 

It  is  a  matter  of  trifling  importance  what  part  the  £iii/i/fur^A  or 
the  Quarlfrly  Ra-uw  takes  in  the  political  controver&ics  of  to-diy. 
The  newspapers  have  superseded  the  Reviews,  and  a  discussion  a 
often  over  and  done  with  before  the  lucubrations  of  a  quartcilf 
reviewer  see  the  light,  prompt  a.s  he  may  be.  "  Kigby  is  a  consiilcr' 
able  man,"  says  Taper,  speaking  of  a  famous  rc^nevrer,  in  one  of  his 
convenialions  with  'J'adpole,  in  "Coningsby."     *']f  you  want  a  sbi^ 

ing  article "    "  Pooh !  '*  replies  Mr. Tadpole.    "He  is  quite  gone 

by.  He  takes  three  months  for  his  slashing  articles,  tljvc  me  the 
man  who  can  write  a  leader.  Higby  can't  write  a  leader"  And  ihc 
men  who  can  write  leaders  have  long  since  superseded,  in  party 
politics,  the  men  who  wrote  rcvievis. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Uie  early  days  of  the  Etiinhttrgk  and 
Quarterly  Rei-icsi's.  Time,  then,  moved  n)otc  slowly.  Events  inarclicd^l 
v^ith  a  statelier  tread.  'J'here  was  le^  independent  iliotight.  TholH 
was  less  talk.  I'he  Reviews  were  then  what  the  newspapers  are  nor, 
and  people,  int^tead  of  taking  in  llicir  intelligence  and  their  optmom 
with  the  milk  in  the  morning,  and  digesting  thcra  over  their  coftx 
and  rolls  in  the  twenty  minutes  after  brcukfasl,  were  content  to  wait 
from  January  till  July  and  from  July  till  October  before  tbcy 
thought  of  making  up  their  minds  upon  anything  but  the  trifles  of 
the  day. 

Hence  the  impoitance  of  the  Reviews  in  the  fiist  thirty  or  ibi9 
years  of  the  century,  and  the  sens-iiion  which  the  KUtnburgh  Ktrim 
produced  in  the  world  when  it  coade  its  appearance  with  that  artick 
on  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  I 
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TTje  >Vhigs  were  prompt  to  see  the  sen'ice  that  a  publication  of 
this  kind  might  be  tu  them,  and  they  turned  it  to  account  wtlh  skill. 
It  was  a  reputation  in  itself  to  be  known  as  a  contributcz  to  ttie 
Ediftburgh  jRr^ieuK  All  the  Whig  dubs  were  ojicn  to  you  xtloncc. 
You  were  petted  by  Premiers.  Yon  were  flattered  by  Countesses. 
You  were  a-tkcd  to  brealdast  at  Rogers'.  Vou  were  invited  to 
dinner  at  Holland  House.  Von  hnd  only  to  ask  and  to  have.  If 
you  had  any  wish  to  sit  in  the'House  of  Commons,  you  had  only  to 
express  the  wish,  and  the  doors  of  St  Stephen's  flew  open  to  you  at 
once.  You  might  sit  for  Calne,  or  lake  your  choice  of  half  a  dozen 
other  boroughs  which  tlie  Whigs  had  spared  for  the  cultivation  of 
rising  men  who  were  loo  poor  to  contest  a  manulacturing  town.  If 
in  the  House  of  Commons  you  showed  the  slightest  aptitude  for 
Parliamentary  debate,  you  might  lay  your  account  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  next  Ministry,  perhaps  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  or  if 
this  were  not  in  your  line,  for  an  appointment  in  India  or  the  Colonies, 
a  Commissi onershi[>  in  Bankruptcy,  a  Commissionership  in  Lunacy,  or 
_^i,2oo  a  year  in  some  pleasant  sinecure  where  you  could  still  write 
slashing  articles  for  ihe  Review. 

Perhaps  even  without  the  aid  of  the  Edinburgh  Jfci't'ao  Brougham 
and  Alacaulay  might  have  risen  as  high  or  almost  as  high  as  they 
did,  for  (hey  were  both  men  of  splendid  powers.  Uut  I  do  not 
think  cither  of  them  would  have  risen  .is  rapidly,  or  have  found  their 
path  strewn  with  roses  as  they  did  when  ihcy  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  they  h.id  not  entered  it  with  the  /infsfigt.'  which 
their  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Revino  conferred  upon  them. 
Macaulay  distinctly  owed  his  seat  for  Calne  to  tlie  interest  which 
the  Marr[uis  of  Lansdowne  took  in  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revirtc.  These  were  the  credentials  with  which  he  presentetl 
himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  but  for  these  credentials  I 
doubt  whether  three  persons  in  St.  Stephen's  would  have  recognised 
in  Lord  Lansdowne's  ^roff^f  anything,  to  use  Charle*  Greville's 
expression,  but  a  common-looking  man  in  black,  or  have  noticed 
anything  special  about  him  except  his  (itieer-fitting  gloves,  his  squat 
figure,  anil  his  shrill  voice.  Macaulay  confesses  as  much  in  one  of 
the  letters  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Napier's.  **  Before  I  went  to  India 
I  had  no  prospect  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  Government  except 
that  of  lii-ing  by  my  pen,  and  seeing  my  sisters  governesses.  In 
India  I  was  an  exile.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  free.  I  am  independent,  I 
am  in  Parliament,  as  honourably  seated  as  a  man  can  be.  My 
family  is  comfortably  off.  I  have  leisure  for  literature,  yet  I  am  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  writing  for  mone)-.^' 


That  was  hardly  the  case  with  Bro\ighain,  for  Brougham,  nnGLe 
Macaulay,  inaOc  his  mark  at  ihc  Bar  long  bcfort  he  entered  Pailk* 
rauni,  and  his  ic-putation  us  at;  Kdiiibui^;!)  Reviewer  was  a  icpuo^ 
tion  independent  of  his  professional  and   Parliamentary  sucoesi 
Macaiilay,  it  is  said,  never  had  more  than  one  brief  upon  circuit— 
the  defence  of  a  prisoner  for  robbing  a  hen-roost — and  his  speech 
took  the  form  of  a  single  sentence.    'Hie  House  of  Commons  w«i 
the  sphere  for  ^facaiilay,  and  Macaulay  won  his  seat  in  the  HoM^ 
of  Commons  by  his  contributions  to  the  EiUnbtirgh  Jiej-iftt:    ^| 
his  success  was  due  to  his  timely  Introduction  to  St.  Stephen's;  anA 
it  is  only  ncrccssar)'  to  run  one's  eye  through  tlic  list  of  contribulfla 
to  the  £cUnbur§h  Retina  to  sec  that  several  of  them,  who  ate  oof 
known  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  tooV  in  public  life,  moU 
never  have  been  heard  of  at  all,  wilhoiit  the  lL,iinliuf^H  Jit 
except  by  their  writings.      The  Edinburgh  Jleiu'fw  did  the  W1 
good  service  when  the  Whigs  were  in  opposition,  and    the  W1 
when  in  ofiice,  knew  how  tu  recognise  ilie  ser^'tce. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  Edinbuigh  reviewers  heldscaBin 
the  House  of  Commons  and  on  llie  Bench,  and  appointments  in  iht 
public  service.  Brouj^hani  was  keeper  of  the  (jreal  Sea].  Klocauln 
was  successively  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  Legal  Mcnibct 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  *bA 
Secretary  for  NVar,  Jeffrey  was  a  Lord  of  Session.  Sydney  Snutk 
was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Sirjames  Mackintosh  held  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  one  of  the  highest  appointmcnU  ih* 
an  ICnglislunan  could  hold  in  India.  Sir  George  Cornewall  \^n 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  M'Culloch  confesses  in  one  of 
his  notes  to  Mr.  Napier  that  all  his  reputation  in  London  was  due  to 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  success,  if  it  did 
not  culniinate  in  one  of  the  great  appointments  of  the  State  or  io  i 
professor's  chair,  as  in  the  case  of  Malthiis  and  F.nijtson,  led 
very  snug  appointment  in  the  Stationery  Ofttce,  with  ^1,200  4 
and  nolliing  to  do  hut  to  sign  cheques  and  regulate  the  use  of 
I>encits  and  red  tape  in  the  public  ofhccs.  I  do  not  add  the  cwcl 
Francis  Homer,  for  although  Horner,  like  Macaulay,  ow«d  hit  teie 
in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  lo  his  contributions  to  the  Edit^mrj^ 
Rfvieu;  he  was  cut  off  before  he  could  redeem  the  promise  of  hi» 
youth,  and  win  the  laurels  which  were  won  by  his  cottcaguci,  1 
Puisne  Judgeship  upon  the  English  Bench,  or  a  cushion  in  tk 
Court  of  Session  with  Francis  Jeffrey. 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  EJin9m/^ 
Review  bo  iuteresLing  and  pi(]uanU 
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I'he  Rmue  det  diu.x  Monies  boasls  that  it  has  supplied  all  tite 
dc[>3nmct)ts  of  the  public  service  in  France  with  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished tJieniselves  and  &hed  lustre  upon  itself,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Edin^nrgh  Renew  is  not  entitled  to  make  a  similar  boast,  for 
independently  of  the  men  who  trained  thtmselves  for  tlie  House  of 
Commons  and  the  public  service  by  Uicir  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  Jta'ien*,  ahnost  all  the  chief  men  in  the  Liberal  ranks  froni 
i8o»  to  1S42  were  in  one  waf  or  another  ■'  dipped  in  Jeffrey's  ink," 
There  is  not  another  roll  of  cuntrtbuiors  to  any  publication  in 
Europe  like  the  contributors  to  tlie  Edinburgh  Rex'icof.  It  takes  in 
almost  every  name  that  is  distinguished  in  sla'.esnumship,  in 
elo4(uencc  and  Icaniin;;  for  n  couple  of  j^encrjtions.  It  includes  a 
I'riinc  Minister,  Lord  Kussell]  a  I^ord  Chancellor,  ilrougham;  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Denman;  two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Spring  Kicc  and  -Sir  G.  C.  I^wis;  two  or  three  Lor<ls  of  the 
Session  and  Puisne  Judges  upon  the  English  Bench  ;  a  Secretary  of 
War,  Macaulay}  a  Secretar)'  of  Slate  for  the  Colonics,  Lord  I.ytton; 
metaphysicians  like  Sir  William  Hamilton;  historians  like  Henry 
Hallam,  Cailylc,  and  Napier;  politicians  like  Charles  Buller  and 
John  Arthur  Koeburk;  political  economists  like  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
M'Culloch;  theologians  like  Henry  Rogers  and  Dean  Milman; 
almost  all  the  poets  who  were  imited  to  dinner  with  Apollo,  Tom 
Camplwll,  Tom  Moore,  and  Samuel  Rorjers;  essayists  like  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  Hazlitt ;  and  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  Charles 
Dickens  was  not  enrolled  among  the  contributors  with  the  greatest  of 
liig  rivals  and  contemporaries,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

The  WtilminsUr  Rn-iao  shares  two  or  three  of  these  names 
with  the  Edinbur^h—^oiit  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Charles  Buller,  and 
■;  John  Anhur  Roebuck.  But  the  XVeitmintttr  Rr.'ino  is  distinctly 
tssodated  with  the  fame  of  only  one  distingnidicd  man  of  letters, 
the  name  of  the  man  who  found  jurispnidencc  a  chaos  and  left  it  a 
science — Jeremy  BenthaiiL 

The  Qtiarterly  Kn-tnv  possesses  a  long  and  dtstingin'shed  list  of 
contributors— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Canning,  Souihe)',  Gifford,  John 
Ciibson  Lockhart,  Gtadslone.  Croker.  l-'rcrc ;  but  the  Edtnlwrgk 
RfvirU',  that  Pallas  Athene  in  her  buff-and-blue,  can  show  three 
I  brilliant  and  distinguished  names,  names  of  the  first  rank  in  every 
^_  doss  of  IJterature,  to  every  one  that  its  rivals  have  to  show. 
^H  This  pre-eminence  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  may  be  explained 
^B  upon  two  grounds.  It  may  have  Iieen  due  in  part  to  the  fact  lliat 
^»  \.\\e  Edinburgh  Rei'iao  vi^&  the  first  publication  of  vlsWwvi-, 'iww.N^ 
sprang  into  cxialcnte  al  an  opportune  im>wftn\,a,\  *  owvac^v  -^iVvwv 
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all  tKe  intellectual  life  or  the  nation  was  astir,  when  Scolt  was 
ing  his  poems,  when  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  upon  th«  buifai 
Windermere,  were  picparing  a  revolution  in  the  an  of  English  poeuy, 
when  Bymn  was  trying  his  wing  for  a  higher  flight  than  either  Soon 
or  Wordsworth,  when  the  Floiise  of  Commons  rang  with  the  elo- 
(juence  of  a  group  of  noble  orators,  and  when  the  public  mind  wai 
intcrcsling  itself  with  questions  of  the  highest  interest  j  and  thai  it 
dashed  into  ilie  thick  of  these  discussions  vrith  a  bold  and  indepo- 
dent  tone  whicli  xsseried  its  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  heard  vith 
attcntiun  and  respccL  liut  it  was  due  also  in  part  to  tiiC'  em- 
summate  tact  which  Francis  jcfTre)'  brouglit  into  play  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Jiej'ieTe,  to  the  skill  »-itit  whic!i  he  selected  his  stiff 
and  kept  that  staff  logcihcr  year  after  year  ;  and,  if  we  mav  belieie 
Christopher  North,  it  was  due  alsn  in  part  to  the  appreciation, 
dcli(a.le  appreciation,  which  men  of  genius  nnd  talent  found  in 
ranks  of  the  Opposition,  and  especially  at  Holtaad  House 
Bowood.  "The  'lories  are  the  worst  fosterers  of  talent  in  th< 
universe.  They  look  on  a  man  religiously  devoting  his  every  hou 
and  his  eaithly  consideration  to  the  advancement  of  their  caase 
with  the  most  supercilious  coolness  and  efl'ronlery,  iniagining  dut 
every  sacrifice  made  hy  the  sacrificer  results  from  the  operations 
conscience,  and  that,  in  point  of  moral  reference,  the  actions 
suflferer,  being  for  conscience'  sake,  have  not  the  slightest 
tioti  in  their  interests,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  their  opioioK 
.  .  .  .  But  the  Whigs  are  niser  in  their  generation.  Tbej 
assist  one  another  and  boast  of  one  anotlier's  achie\'emcnt&  Incn- 
ceivable  is  the  cackle  and  row  on  the  birth  of  a  Whaling.  .  .  .  . 
When  he  is  introduced  into  public  life,  he  is  to  become  as  the  ptttf 
of  fire  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  comfort  hearts  and  guUt 
the  errant  footsteps  of  the  benighted  Israelitish  muliitudc  of  ^^lupt 
and  Liberals,  and  their  open-mouthed  and  hungry  retinue  of  iiim> 
men  and  shufflers.  The  consequence  is  that  whenever  this  Wtimuult 
gentleman  makes  his  appearance  in  public,  he  is  hailed  by  his  (MT^ 
with  loud  greetings  of — 

Dii  immoitatcs  homini  ht^mo  quiil  pnMtal  kIbUo  intcllij^ens 
Quid  inlcTcst  ? 

meaning  thereby  thai  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  world  is  aa  dust  in  tlrt 
scale  when  poised  against  the  uisdom  of  this  fresh,  full-fledged,  •eV' 
important  Uliigling." 

And  this  was  especially  the  case  witli  the  Edinburgh  ReviewcK 
They  were  men  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world,  even  wiihoat  puffing 
But  they  puffed  themselves,  puffed  themselves  in  the  Jirviem,  ftdbA 
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themselves  in  society,  and  were  puffed  by  all  the  Whif;  coteries  of 
London.  Alt  the  best  articles  in  the  Rerie!i<  were  picked  out  ihe 
instant  the  Hn'idw  n*a5  published,  and  talked  abouL  The  /iez'hw 
itself  was  cvcrj*tt'here  Lady  Holland  fished  out  the  name  of  e^-ery 
new  writer,  and  the  day  after  the  ^a/Vkt  was  out  he  was  surprised  with 
a  card  of  invitation  and  a  flattering  note  (rom  l^rd  Holland  or  from 
John  Allen.  If  he  could  talk  as  well  as  he  could  write,  he  passed 
through  the  portals  of  Holland  House  to  Bowood  ;  and  if  he  could 
contrive  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  Ulk  at  Bowood,  his  fortune  was 
made.  The  House  of  Commons  was  open  to  him  if  he  talked  well. 
If  be  talked  indifferently,  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
And  all  men  Ltlkcd  then,  especially  literary  men,  and  they  were 
popular  in  jiropunion  as  lliey  talked.  Brougham  talked.  Mackintosh 
talked.  Jeffrey  talked.  Coleridge  talked.  Rogers  talked.  It  was 
all  talk,  and  these  men  oi\'ed  no  snuU  part  of  their  literary  success 
to  llie  way  In  which  they  talked.  Soiilhcy  could  not  or  did  not 
ic^rc  to  talk,  and  Southey  in  a  threadbare  coat  was  left  to  live  the  life 
'cf  a  hermit  among  his  books  and  MSS,  at  Keswick,  writing  poems 
tliat  no  one  read  and  histories  that  no  one  cared  about.  His  articles 
were  for  several  years  the  only  articles  that  attracted  the  slightest 
attention  in  the  Quarter!)-  Hcz-icu^ ;  but  e^-cO  when  the  author  of  these 
articles  was  discovered,  the  Tories  could  oflfer  him  nothing  but 
knighthood.   The  Wliigs  would  have  nude  him  a  Colonial  Governor, 

I  or  a  Charity  Commissioner,  and  his  head  .-ind  shoulders,  which 
excited  even  the  admiration  of  Lord  Byron, — "  I  would  for  that  man's 
head  and  shoulders  almost  have  'written  his  sapphics," — would  have 
been  conspicuous  in  every  Whig  drawing-room  .is  the  head  and 
thouldcra  of  the  greatest  historian  and  poet  of  the  age,  rival  of  ( libbon 
tnd  ^!tllon-  It  was  unhicky  for  the  Quarttriy  Jtnieto  that  none  of 
tts  principal  contributors  were  good  talkers.  Lockhait  i^  Kat<l  to 
have  been  a  man  without  words,  con^-crsation,  heart,  or  disi^osition 
to  please,  throwing  nothing  into  the  stock  of  social  iniercoursc  ;  and 
GifTord  was  an  invalid,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  cnjdy  "what 
you  call  health  "  for  a  single  day.   His  ideal  of  happiness  was  a  scat  in 

I  a  fishing  trawl  in  the  Solent,  M-ith  a  copy  of  "Juvenal "  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  MS.  to  score  ashore.  John  Wilson 
Croker  was  the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  and  John  \Vi!ir)n  Crokcf 
was  in  society  practically  the  Quarterly  ifefirt::  But  jicrhaps  it  was 
quite  OS  well  for  the  Quartaly  Reviewers  themselves  that  they  were 
Ihc  men  they  were,  a  group  of  ascetics,  invalids,  scholars  and  <^ilrifits, 
who  Iiad  no  favuut  to  ask  .Mcxander  except  to  stand  cwA^i  '6s«»»^ 
sunshine ;  for  if  th<y  hid  all  been  n\ct»  oi  s\imx.  WVt  >.\v:  \A%3c*iwa'6^ 


Reviewers,  they  would  have  been  driven  to  suicide  from  Texatioo  uA 
disappointment  witli  a  ditmerless  party  who  did  not  know  what  to 
(Id  with  :i  man  of  genius  when  they  happened  to  find  onu  in  tluc 
ranks,  except  to  offer  him  a  pension. 

Yet  nothing  could  have  been  humbler  than  the  origin 
Edinburgh  RaUw.  I'lvcn  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  thenuc 
when  they  took  up  their  pens,  were  none  of  lhen»  skilled  writtn 
Francis  Jeffrey  was  the  only  man  who  had  written  anything,  aad  al 
that  he  had  written  was  a  few  pages  of  criticism  in  the  Mtmlhly  RtTirm. 
'i'here  was  a  returned  MS.  lying  on  his  desk  when  Smith,  Broo^ita, 
Homer,  and  Murray  met  in  his  rooms  in  Bucdcugh  Place — ^rooni 
fitted  up  complete  for  ^7.  1  Of. — to  talk  about  the  csiablishmeni  U 
an  independent  >tf?vV7f' which  should  suiwrscde  all  tts  rivals  tot 
couple  of  years — if  a  publisher  could  be  found  to  print  and  poblebit 
till  it  had  achieved  success,  and  made  Edinburgh  what  Nature  dearl/ 
intended  it  to  be — the  Athens  of  the  North.  The  idea  was  S)t 
Smith's,  ajid  although  Ilrougham,  yiars  after,  contested  the 
Sydney  Smith  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  the  EM» 
Raiai',  all  the  evidence,  indc;>cndenlly  of  Jeffrey's  testimony,  \A 
favour  of  the  Vicar  of  Coonibe  Florcy.  It  was  Sydney  Smith  rti 
suggested  the  establishment  of  the  R^-ieu:  It  was  Sydney  Smili 
who  conquered  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  Jeffrey,  H< 
and  Brouglxam  started  the  instant  the  suggestion  took  fonn  and 
It  was  Sydney  Smith  who,  when  it  had  been  determined  to  startl 
RiTinv,  was  commissioned  to  look  out  fur  a  pubUsher,  and  to  > 
him  that  with  such  a  staff  of  contributors  as  those  in  JcfTrey's 
the  RetiiiL'  must  be  a  success.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  ■ 
the  world  that  the  motto  upon  the  title-page  was  not  Sydney  Sraiih'te 
lor  he  had  a  characteristic  motto  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  sooa  » 
that  wxs  called  for — Tauii  miisam  muHtaimsr  avftia^  "We  cult 
literature  on  a^Uttle  oatmeal."  And  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  Syt 
Smith's  motto  was  not  adopted.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  pbv 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  men.  But,  as  Jeffrey  said,  it  wt»« 
little  too  near  the  tnuh  to  be  ])iit  in  too  prominent  a  position,  ar 
vas  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  motto  which  still  stands  at  the  hi 
the  familiar  covers— yi/'/rr  (tamnatfir  oim  naeftis  absokitur. 
was  Homer's  suggestion.  He  found  it  tn  turning  over  3  cc 
Publius  Syrus,  which  happened  to  lie  on  JcflVey'g  table;  and  iti 
adopted  in  preference  to  Sydney  Smith's. 

It  was  a  stormy  tcmpcsnious  night,  and  the  spirits  of  none  of  the 
reviewer?  were  jriirticularly  high,  for  they  were   only  starting  ^| 
Hfiieu'  because  the}'  could  not  find  briefs  and  pupils  to  fill  up  tlil^ 
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lime ;  but  Sydney  Smiih,  with  his  boisterous  wit,  was  superior  to 
weather  and  everything  cliie,  and  finished  up  the  conversation  with  a 
laugh  by  predicting  that,  after  all,  ihey  were  brewing  a  bigger  stomi 
in  JeBrey's  garret  than  the  storm  which  was  clearing  the  tiles  off  llie 
roof  of  HuljTOod. 

Sydney  Smith  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  Archibald  Constable, 
'■  ihc  Napoleon  of  publishers,"  upon  the  understanding  that  Jeffrey 
and  his  colleagues  should  find  all  the  matter  for  the  first  four 
numbers,  and  thai  the  articles  should  fonn  a  present  (othc  publisher. 
The  fiKt  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Hei-ien;  nude  its  appearance  on 
the  loth  of  October  i8oi, 

Jt  was  one  thing  to  start  the  ReiifW,  or  to  Ulk  of  starting  it,  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar,  to  find  a  publisher,  and  to  allot  ilie  first 
lot  of  books  to  the  reviewers,  and  q\:ilc  another  to  keep  the  thing  on 
its  legs  when  it  had  been  starled.  All  the  reviewers  except  Sydney 
Smith  lacked  enthusiasm.  Sydney  Smith  talked  ihcm  into  his  idea  ; 
but  even  Sydney  Smilli  could  hardly  talk  articles  out  of  them. 
Brougham  thought  he  had  done  liis  share  when  he  had  ac<iuicsced 
in  the  resolution  that  the  Rmnv  shoidd  be  started.  Homer  was  all 
hesitation  and  doubt,  and  Jeffrey  soon  made  up  his  mind  completely 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  taking  a  sliarc  in  the  publication.  He  sent  in 
two  or  three  MSS.,  and  then  said  plainly  that  he  meant  to  desert  after 
fulfilling  his  engagement  for  the  first  four  numbers — "and  I  sus|>C(:r," 
he  said,  "  llut  the  work  itsvlf  will  not  have  a  much  longer  life." 
And  that  was  Constable's  idea,  for  although  the  Krvitw  made  some 
noise,  ain)  nas  talked  about  a  good  deal — it  Wiis  so  frciili  and  racy — 
its  sale  was  very  slight  except  in  Kdinburj^h  itself,  and  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  each  number  wx-;  produced,  an  article  now  and  an 
article  then,  no  one  apparently  knowing  where  the  next  was  to  come 
from,  or  what  it  was  to  be,  was  not  calculated  to  impress  a  keen  and 
prompt  man  of  business  with  much  faith  in  its  success,  even  if  the 
writers  should  now  and  then  make  a  hit,  as  Sydney  Smith  did— a 
]<at|»ble  hit — with  his  comp-irLson  of  Dr.  Parr's  st>lc  in  his  sermons 
with  iJr.  Parr's  nig,  trespassing  a  litde  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of 
iwrukcs  in  the  anterior  parts,  scorning  even  epiMO)ial  limits  bcliind, 
and  sweUmg  out  into  boundless  convexity  of  frizz,  the  fiiya.  Oaiftn  of 
barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the  literary  world. 

How  the  oti£;inal  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  alrengthcned 
with  two  or  three  recruits — Murray,  Thomson,  Seymour,  and  Flay- 
falr,  for  instance— met  together  during  the  first  year  in  a  dingy  room 
off  Willison's  printing  office  in  Craig's  Close,  widi  Sydney  Smith  Irn 
(he  chair,  to  read  the  pioofs  of  ibeir  own  atv\c\«&f  cAm^u-s.  'cn\r&,'kcA 
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allot  boolcs,  to  crklcisc  each  other  all  round,  and  to  sit  in 
oil  the  few  MSS.  that  were  then  offered  by  outsiders,  Is  one 
literary  traditions  of  AuW  Rccltic,  like  that  of  Christopher  N< 
walking  down  ilic  High  Street  to  his  ctass-rooni  with  a  book  ul 
his  ami  and  a  week's  beard  on  his  chin.  Sydney  Saiitb, 
into  the  sjiirii  of  the  anonymous  system  upon  which  they  begu^ 
tnsisiefl  that  they  should  all  repair  to  this  dark  dii-an  like  a  banAB 
conspiralws,  singly  and  by  back  lanes,  in  order  to  throw  off  suspidV 
and  to  preserve  that  incognito  without  which,  as  he  processed  to 
liclicvc,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  a  single  day.  "  Onal 
remember,"  said  Sydney  Smltli,  recalling  these  meetings  year?  afto; 
"  once  I  remember  how  we  got  hold  of  a  little  vegetarian,  wfao  tud 
put  out  a  sUly  little  book,  and  how  Brougham  and  I  sai  odc  aifb 
over  our  review  of  that  book,  looking  whether  there  \tA%  a  chink  < 
a  crevice  through  which  we  could  filter  one  more  drop  of  verjuice 

It  was  not  till  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  consult 
with  Sydney  Smith,  and  consultations  with  Longman,  that  Cor 
determined  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  try  what  could  be  done  wilh  AT 
Rnitto  under  more  thorough  and  systematic  management.  SydiKi 
Smith's  faith  in  the  success  of  the  Ret'itw  was  from  ihe  6m  n» 
boxmded.  "If  you  will  give  ;^2oo  a-year  to  your  editor,  and  to 
guineas  a  sheet  to  contributors,  you  \n\\  soon  have  the  first  Ht 
Europe:"  The  terms  look  ridiculous  to-day.  But  to  Coostabte 
looked  preposterously  high.  It  wu  impossible  that  nny 
published  upon  tctnis  like  these  could  succeed.  But  the  Edinl 
Reviewers  were  themselves  indifferent  whether  it  «ras  puUishcda 
not.  Those  were  !hc  only  terms  upon  which  they  were  to  be  fcq« 
together,  and  Constable  yielded.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  ptirc  Bpecrit 
lion  that  Francis  Jeffrey  was  installed  as  editor  of  the  £difilm^ 
Jiet'itte,  vi'ith  »  fee  of  Hfty  guineas  a  numK'r,  and  u-i  ih  power  to  dffv 
upon  the  publisher  for  ten  guineas  a  sheet  fur  rontri  but  ions. 

But  Sydney  Smith  was  right  The  sucec&s  of  the  Mtfinlmffk 
Review  was  prompt  and  signal.  It  ostoaishcd  even  CoasCaUt 
Contributions  came  in  from  all  quarters.  Brougham  set  to  «at 
with  Herculean  energy.  His  scrawl  upon  three  or  four  MSS. 
always  to  be  distinguished  among  the  Utter  of  coniributiou  > 
Jeflrey's  table  from  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters,  mad 
Jeffrey's  editorship  the  Edinburgh  Reiiat'  soon  rose  inio  such  dl^ 
that  it  was  a  distinction  in  itself  to  write,  or  to  be  supi^^cd  to  wnw. 
in  it 

To-day  the  Edinburgh  Rtiiao  is  only  one  amoag  a  dorefi,  aad 
.  by  DO  means  the  most  distinguished  of  iu  kind,  for  the 
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jVrtv'rtc,  like  ilie  QuaHerlyaxiiS  the  H'aimhtsUr,  still  keeps  up  the 
Iradilion  of  the  anonymous  system  with  which  it  began,  and  most  of 
ihc  men  who  can  write  well,  i»articularly  well,  now  prefer,  if  they 
}Hiblish  in  the  magazines  at  all,  to  ]>ul)ltsh  with  tlicir  names.  But  in 
Ihe  early  £wrt  of  the  century  the  Edinburgh  Raiao  stood  almost 
alone,  and  even  when  rivals  grew  up  around  it,  yoimg  antl  \-igoroua 
rivals,  the  Quai-ierly  Ra-ittn  and  the  IVistminster,  the  position  and 
prntige  of  Constable's  Review  were  such  that  men  who  wished  to  be 
read,  and  to  heartheir  articles  talked  about  in  the  social  and  political 
centres  of  the  metropolis,  preferred  to  write  for  the  Edinbitrgh  lo 
writing  for  either  of  its  rivals,  and  all  of  them  wrote  anonymously 
without  a  second  thought.  It  was  the  rule,  and  all  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  came  under  the  rule.  Sir  Walter  Scott  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
Jeffrey's  corps.  Cbailes  Dickens,  with  all  the  honours  of  "  Pickwick  " 
ujion  htm,  asked  to  be  admitted  with  an  article  to  show  "why such  a 
thing  ».%  the  Church  Catechism  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  of 
ignorance  that  now  prevails;  and  why  no  system  but  one,  so  general 
in  great  religious  principles  as  to  include  all  creeds,  can  meet  the 
wants  and  understandings  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  society." 
Theological  articles  from  the  author  of  "  Pickwick  "  I  George  Grote, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  offered  an  article  on  Witchcraft,  written  in  a 
bank  parlour  in  the  City  after  ihc  shutters  were  put  up.  John  Mill, 
the  historian  of  India,  a  man  bred  as  a  minister  in  the  Kirk,  asked 
permission  to  write  upon  the  Science  of  Law.  There  is  such  a  super- 
abundance of  Hterar)-  skill  in  the  world  to-day  that  an  editor  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  contributions — there  arc  hosts  of  them.  But  in 
180a  it  'n-as  very  diflerenl.  Vou  could  count  all  the  professional 
writers  of  that  time  upon  your  fingers,  and  an  editor  had  often  to 
take  what  he  could  get  and  furbish  up  tlie  MSS.  that  were  offered  to 
him  as  best  he  could.  This  was  one  of  Jeffrey's  aversions,  an  in- 
tense aversion ;  but  this  was  where  his  forte  as  an  editor  lay.  Hardly 
an  article  appeared— except,  of  course,  from  Brougham,  Smith,  and 
Homer— that  did  not  contain  traces  of  Jeffrey's  hand,  and  Jeflrey 
had  a  notion  chat  his  contributors  rather  liked  his  alterations  and 
additions  than  othcrwii^.  To  receive  an  article  that  stood  in  no 
need  of  revision  was,  to  Jeffrey,  a  luxury,  which  was  all  the  more 
gratifying  because  it  \vas  so  rare;  and  S)-dney  Smith  never  did  Jeffrey 
a  greater  sen-ice  than  when,  as  the  first  generation  of  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  was  dropping  off,  he  sent  him  Macaulays  card  as  thai  of 
a  young  man  whose  abilities  might  be  turned  to  account  in  ilic  buff- 
and-blue. 

The  chief  conliibulions  that  pa»ed  through  Jeffrey's  hands  till  this 
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introduction  of  Macaulay,  and  the  contributions  that  did  the  | 

service  lo  the  J^nim;  were  those  that  come  from  the  origin 

from  Brougham,  from  Smith,  from  Homer,  and  from  his  w 

The  group  was  broken  up  in  Edinburgh  after  a  year  or  two, 

Review  continued  to  form  a  link  between  the  men  long  after  l! 

struck  out  mdepsndeiit  careers  Un  themselves  which  called 

concentration  of  all  their  powers,  and  tlie  Eiiinbursh  /ferictu  i 

a  time,  edited  ijartly  in  London  and  partly  in   Edinburgh. 

was  an  understanding  that  Smith  and  Homer  should  rocet  in  1 

on  the  first  of  every  month,  go  through  the  publishers'  lis 

select  the  books  that  were  worth  rcvieving,  keep  what  they 

to  deal  with  themselves,  and  send  ihe  rest  lo  Edinburgh  to  bei 

by  ihe  editor.     But  Jt-fTrcy  hid  the  greatest  difticuhy  in  tbc 

in  keeping  these  men  up  to  ihcir  engagement,    and   still  j 

difRcully  in  getting  the  reviews  that  they  had   undertaken 

Homer,  accoidlng  to  Smith,  was  a  sort  of  literary  tiger  wbot 

was  strewed  with  ten  times  more  victims  than  he  could  dc\-fnii 

Smith,  after  keeping  back  books,  w;is  quite  as  likely  as  Hoc 

send  a  haxty  note  of  apology,  instead  of  Ihe  review,  a  day  ( 

before  the  MSS.  ought  to  be  in  the  printer's  hands.     Jeffrey's 

spondcncc  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  he  b  left 

the  work  of  his  contributors— to  write  against  time  and  space 

end  of  the  quarter  when  his  hands  were  full  of  briefs,  or  wh 

was  on  circuit,  and  had  to  sit  down  in  the  comer  of  a  roadsid 

with  a  bad  pen  and  a  worse  temjier  to  fill  up  twenty  or  thirty 

of  the  /iri'iav  with  wild  quol.itions  or  wilder  critirism,     **  Hea, 

ovir  state  and  conMder" — this  is  one  of  Jeflrey's  compl 

WTiting   Co  insist  that  Homer  shall  send  in  his  quota 

"lirown  has  been  dying  with  influenza,  and  is  forbiddi-n 

his  chest's  sake ;   Dc  Puis  is  dying  with  asthma,  and  is  forb 

to  write  for  his  life's  sake ;  Brougham  is  roaming  the  streets  wil 

sons  of  Belial,  or  correcting  his  colonial  proofs,  and  trustinr  i 

thing  to  the  exertions  of  the  last  week,  and  the  contributiutti 

unfledged  goslings  who  gabble  under  his  wings ;  BImsl«y— J|| 

sage  and  staid  KtniUcy — has  solicited  to  be  set  free  from  his9 

mcnts,  and  Timothy  refuses  to  come  uttder  any  engagements 

the  greatest  candour  and  good  nature  in  the  world.'*    And  thi: 

the  case  not  once  or  twice,  but  again  and  agata     The  nnmlx 

January  1S05  was  got  out  without  any  assistance   irom   Mo 

Brougham,  Smith,  Brown,  Allen,  Thomson,  or  any  of  those  n 

supporters  who  voted  thcii  blood  and  trvasure  for  its  assistance 

Jeffrey  ¥ru  always  ready  at  tea  minutes'  notice  to  write  « 
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article  upon  anything  that  mighl  turn  up— to  cut  up  a  novel  or  a 
poem,  to  run  through  a  book  of  travels  with  the  paper-knife  in  one 
hind  and  his  pen  in  the  other — to  discuss  a-stronomy  with  Hcrschell, 
chemistry  with  Playfair,  metaphysics  with  Dugald  Stew-art,  or  the 
picturesque  with  Afadame  de  Stael,  even  with  the  printer's  devil  play- 
ing the  taiioo  at  his  front  door ;  and  thus  in  one  \ray  and  another  the 
Hefino  used  to  be  got  out,  the  editor  often  writing  two  or  three 
articles  in  each  niunber,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  coo* 
tributors.  "  I  am  in  a  constant  stale  of  hurry  and  agitation,"  he  saj-s 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Homer;  "  I  have  had  revie^-s  to  write,  and 
felons  to  defend,  visits  to  pay  and  journeys  to  perform,  directions  to 
give  and  quarrels  to  make  up,  and  all  this  without  an  inter\'al  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  but  under  strange  roofs,  where  paper  and  pens 
were  oflcn  as  hard  to  be  met  as  leisure  and  solitude  were  always." 

Tliis,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  with  all  JeflVcy's  articles.  Many 
of  them— all  the  best  of  them,  I  expect,  those  that  have  been  pre- 
served by  republication — were  written  in  his  qutct  and  luxurious  little 
Gothic  study  at  Craigcrook,  a  study  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Tom 
Moore,  and  were  written  probably  afici  one  of  those  long  mornings  in 
bed  with  a  book,  with  the  wiiidovt's  open  to  let  tn  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers — which  constituted  his  ideal  of  perfect 
Imppiness.  The  keenest  and  most  trenchant  aitic  of  his  time  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  Francis  Jeffrey  was  pcrsooally  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  genial  of  men,  with  an  ideal  of  happiness  worthier  of  a  poet 
than  of  the  Rhadamanthus  of  the  Edinhurgk  HfTirtv—jCioo  a  >*ear 
and  a  cottage,  with  his  wife  and  children,  with  his  books  and  a  few 
frietids,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  wriic,  to  stroll  out  anioi^ 
the  flower-beds,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  tlic  hum  of  the 
bees,  and  the  sphsh  of  the  waves  upon  a  shingly  beach.  It  was  an 
ideal  that  was  never  realised,  or  realised  only  by  fits  and  starts;  and 
pcrhajis  it  was  quite  as  well  for  Jeffrey  that  it  was  not,  for  all  his  lanic 
to-day  arises  from  his  conttibuiions  to  the  Edinburgh  Ret-inv,  from 
the  skill  with  which,  by  wliat  he  calls  a  sj-stcm  of  vamping  and  patch- 
ing, he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  miod  upon  every  lui^e  of  the 
Jietiav,  and  in  building  up  a  reputation  as  an  editor  which  gave  him 
for  fivc-and-tweniy  years  of  his  life  an  influence  which  was  equal  to 

,        that  of  the  greatest  of  our  pariiameniary  orators;,  and  superior  10  that 

L^  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

^B  CHABI.es   PEttODV. 


I 

I 
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AN   INDO-ANGLIAN    POET, 


I 


AM  uTraid  ii  will  be  alu-ays  very  difficult  to  make  th«  Bxiub 
public  undersland  that  the  Indian  question  is  a  home  quetfjtt 
Noiwiihs landing  ifiat  we  have  become  Imperial  in  our  actionfl 
remain  in  our  feelings  insulnr.  The  fact  is  shown  beyond  all  do>ii 
by  the  relative  popularity  of  English  fiction.  Let  c»'er  so  gtvat  a  mwd- 
writer  select  a  foreign  scene  for  llie  incidcnis  of  his  stor>-,  and  iht 
stor>-  falls  flat,  and  does  not  get  up  again.  George  Eliot's  "RooKdi* 
is  but  one  example  out  of  hundreds.  We  English  must  be  faicStf 
with  the  place  written  about  before  we  can  take  an  interest  ia 
the  liramatii  pcrsout ;  let  the  scene  be  placed  at  home,  and  we  m 
find  some  likeness  for  it  in  our  own  experience  ;  but  niih  "(otOB* 
parts"  we  have,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  pcnnit  li 
domestic  R}-tnpachy  with  their  inhabitants.  This  is  a  truth  tloi 
travelled  and  cuhured  persons  are  slow  to  learn,  but  it  cai 
gainsaid.  To  the  ordinary  raind  the  "unknown"  may  be 
ficent,"  but  it  is  not  attractive.  Nor  is  this  to  lie  wondered 
we  consider  the  exceeding  dilliculty  which  foreigners — e\-cn  the  teiy 
pick  of  them— have  in  representing  to  themselves  how  life  gocscn 
with  us.  Vicior  Hugo  has  been  in  England,  I  behevc ;  yet 
Engliali  wTitcr,  however  inferior  to  him — nay,  however  crude 
ignorant — could  have  portrayed  the  English  so  absurdly  as 
done  in  "  L'Hommc  qui  Ril,"  for  instince?  Even  in  liicraiy  criti< 
which  to  an  alien  is  conijiarativcly  easy  work,  what  mistakes  have  i 
like  Guizol  and  Taine  committed  1 

l-'or  a  long  time  in  India  there  have  been  cflorts  made  by  nat 
of  position — chicHy  I'arsces — to  become  not  only  proticicnls  io  ik 
English  tongue,  but  to  assimilate  tlicmselvcs  to  English  habiu  Jid 
customs.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  have  given  up  the  permal 
worsliip  of  the  snn — whicli  they  certainly  would  have  to  do,  if  \bcf 
visited  tis  under  present  circumstances — but  they  have  become  »* 
they  Hatter  themselves,  thorouglily  Anglicised,  and  have  written  sevcnl 
books  about  us.  They  even  publish  a  magazine  in  our  lunpwgr— 
or  in  wlut  ihcy  confidently  believe  to  be  such — which  is  ceflaiid|f 
amusing,  and  in  its  way  instmctive,  for  it  shaft's  the  utter 
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nes$  of  OUT  becoming  intelligible  to  them.  I  have  Dola  word  to 
say  against  this  meritorious  periodical,  nor,  indeed,  against  Indo- 
Anglian  literature  generally;  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  folks  at  home 
should  know  what  it  is.  There  is  so  much  rubbish  talked  alwut  the 
growing  sj-mpathy  of  native  races  with  ourselves,  and  of  "the  giant 
strides "  whicii  tlicir  intelligence  is  taking,  that  an  exhibition  of  the 
latest  spedmen  may  be  wholesome. 

To  expose  the  &honccmlni;s  of  tlie  work  in  question  is  not  a 
pleasant  task,  for  the  aullior  of  it  is  very  young — "just  verging,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  **  od  his  twenty-first  year  of  mortality ; "  but  the  fact  is, 
his  faults  are  not  iliosc  of  immaturity,  but  of  that  ignorance  and 
misconception  of  English  life  and  thought  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  that  has  been  written  of  us  by  his  felloiir-countr>-mcn.  I  do  not 
mention  the  writer's  name,  for  obvious  reasons;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  is  in  a  good  tuany  syllables,  and  utterly  unpronounceable;  but  the 
work  in  question  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  certain  Indian  capital  of  the 
famous  publishers,  *•  Gopal,  Navajtcn,  and  Co.,  in  the  Kalbcdcvi 
Road.'*  It  is  called  "Courting  the  Muse,"  and  is  a  selection  of 
jKicms.  "Such  a  gift  of  genius  from  India,"  says  the  author,  "is  rare" 
(though  not  so  rare  as  he  imagines);  "The  association  of  ideas  of  the 
late  lamented  Aliss  Todd  Dutt,  of  Bengal,  were  altogether  English 
and  Parisiennc;  and  though,  as  a  native  of  India,  she  may  be  classed 
among  her  shining  offspring,  indeed  her  best  place  is  at  the  side  of 
the  Latest  French  writers." 

Notivith standing  this  modest  compliment  to  Miss  Dutt  our 
"original  and  genuine  Muse,"  as  he  calls  himself,  is  not  deficient  tn 
self-confidence ;  he  shows  that  to  have  "  a  gudc  conceit  o'  oursels  " 
is  not  peculiar  to  Ihc  thermal  line  of  ICdiiiburgh ;  and,  to  begin 
with,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poem,  he  appeals  to  llie  Creator 
Himself: — 

Oh.  Thou,  Vflio  lietlc  llic  UoavMit,  created  c4nh  I 
The  stin,  tbc  moon  I  fjtw  iti  jirlmltlvc  Ijirth  t 
An<]  all  Ibe  »Uira  tliat  Ituiroas  ibicic  bi  nlfht  I 
AimI  ihc  deej>  iroier*.  tHoving  mtinnuTing  wW)c  t 
Who  tlc«tlnc(l  mjfi  o'er  vniwrw  pmtil«  t 
And  rauon.  intdlect  tpvn  for  hi«  euUle  t 
TUne  liii  I  imploie ;— would  ihal  Thou  intpire 
My  wag  uhI  inok«  it  worlbyoflbc  Ijrc. 

cannot  consdcntiously  say  that  this  gentleman's  prayer  «*as 
The  "Queen  of  Perismn,"  his  most  ambitious  poem,  is 
dreadful  It  ia  like  "Lolla  Rockh"  with  the  sense  and  the  grammar 
taken  out  of  it.    Hit  rc6ection«  npon  huinin  UC<c  vt%  Cv«vi«&^« 
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indeed,  borrowed  from  Moore  {when  he  was  "Little"),  but  tiotb 
rhymes : —  ^_ 

Flow  DUiRy  wait  Tor  ntiptbl  day's  appirwdi,  ^^k 

Mow  many  ask  Toi  n-cxtth,  and  fcwr  xnd  coach  ! 

(This  is  really  chonniag;  oiid  yet,  if  coach-and-four,  why  w/  {bar- 

and  coach  ?) 

How  many  mniil*  tor  ITymen's  waters  ihlrst ! 
IIow  many  'Iiiik  the  bactielon  acciint  ! 
Hovr  mnny  youngling!  wU)i  for  wedlock's  joys  | 
As  wife  vrcK  simple  pUything,  doll,  or  toy»  | 
How  many  'troihcd  av.-iutcil  ihcir  honeymoon  ! 
How  many  look  on  woman's  death  a  boon  ! 

{Here,  it  strikes  one,  there  is  need  of  a  commentator.  I  think 
ilie  [)oet  means  that  if  wc  really  knew  the  lair  8cx  as  thc}*are,w 
should  wish  thcoa  all  in  heaven.) 

How  many  bdler  <]o  marry  age— and  wealth 
And  joys  wlih  others,  husbiinds  ke[>t  t>y  Mcoltfa  1 
tlow  many  duches«c«.  cnunlmcs  mis«cs. 
Do  pa^f  in  balls  as  vclctan  mistrouesl 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  instcid  of  "How  many"  tJie  poetl 
have  written  "How  few."    But  what  a  picture  of  society! 
hope  he  docs  not  draw  it  from  his  personal  observations  of  Aiicti>- 
Indian  life.     If  he  does,  where  does  he  ifet  his  dudicsses  from  ? 

Let  us  now  take  our  "original  and  genuine  Muse  "  in  his  dero-, 
tioiial  attitude.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  "a  Parscc's  Prayer' 
fervour  of  liis  religious  feeling  gets  so  much  the  better  of  hii 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  sense  and  mcanti^ : — 

Trcmliliiig  ««'!  jialc  before  tlwc  «tan>U 

Oh,  l-oird,  \\iy  humble  min!on. 
On  me,  ob,  pour  Midi  liliaful  baniU 

The  joy,  Ihc  ho|>c,  Ok  [icacc.     Tbou  lenient. 

Tliis  is  very  subtle.     Is  it  possible,  in  connection  with  "  poi 
that  the  last  line  should  lead^ 

The  joy,  ihe  hope,  the  p««,  the  limmeMtf 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  docs  not  rhyme  ;  but  it  rhymes  as 
the  other. 

I'Dconiclotis  unto  tUi  ttclrayed 

A  deroul  rcdemptioa  tro[>)oft 
Let  Ardibnhl  pmidc  it'ct  fate 
And  Tir  the  granaries  restore. 

I.e1  RcrhTun  give  hit  helping  hand 

To  virtue,  decency,  and  tniih. 
Awl  I'lenly  rale  o'et  smiling  Liml 

Thro'  Aogcl  Mebct  foraoullt. 
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Wliat  llie  deuce  does  he  mean  by  "  forsooth  "  ?  And,  indeed,  what 
docs  it  all  mean?  If  that  is  a  Parscc  prayer,  surely  even  the  woxsx 
of  infidels  wW\  prefer  Christian Ily.  There  is,  however,  a  cenahi 
confusion  of  religious  creeds,  and  a  vagticncss  as  to  the  person- 
ages appealed  to,  which,  in  these  days  of  pantheism,  may  have  its 
admirers.  1  confess  to  having  myself  taken  a  fancy  to  Ardibcsht,  a 
name  that  strikes  ric  as  being  properly  some  other  name  thus 
pronounced  under  the  influence  of  intoxication. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  by  the  by,  in  spite  of  the 
author's  appeal  to  BLThmm  to  give  his  helj)ing  hand  in  the  matter  of 
•'decency,"  that  that  deily  has  not  always  done  so.  However,  thert; 
arc  si)ots  in  die  sun ;  so  it  is  not  lo  he  expected  that  his  mere 
worshippers  sliould  be  without  them.     ^\'here  our  author  is  at  his 

»  weakest  b  in  sarcasm.  He  has  given  us  a  poem  in  the  style  and 
metre  of  "Don  Juan"  which  is,  pcrhaiw,  the  worst  that  has  ever 
obtained  the  honours  of  print.  It  is  directed  against  our  social 
vices ;  but,  fortunately  for  lis,  wherever  he  intends  to  be  extraordi- 
narily severe,  he  becomes  completely  unintelligiUe : — 

I  Such  rows  aiQ  \tTy  common  st  (be  'Cliuige, 

In  London,  the  rciort  of  wealth  anO  fiuhiop, 
AVhcrc  men  ncvcrclir.-il,  Inil  pun«s  kburp  ostrangs, 
So  lionounblc  is  thoir  intention  : 
Whilt!  women  sleep  forpennie*  al  (he  Otnnge, 
So  claiiin«l  lo  khainc  U  ibcii  wicked  |qK»iuD. 
H|  ir  Iiidiaiu  fu(  a  morol  place  jvu  ikwlc, 

^r  I  [ccommcnil  you  Liondon  safe  fof  a  week. 

Il  seems  evident  that  in  the  third  line  of  this  noble  verse  our 
author  h.-id  some  muddle  in  his  mind  connected  with  Shakespeare's 
"  the  wise  do  call  convey,"  but  for  the  rest  he  must  h.ivc  drawn  his 
inspiration  and  his  rhymes,  if  from  any  known  ^v^iIer,  from  the  poet 
Close.  His  knowledge  of  I/jndon,  I  fear,  has  been  derived  from  some 
fri-actical  joker;  though  his  way  of  expressing  il  is  all  his  own. 
■  He  retains  the  same  unapproachable  style  in  describing  Indian 
life.  Here  is  a  picture  of  what  India  was  before  ihc  English 
^^lc^— 

B  No  lavished  char^c^  bnrllicnGd  tlicn  lite  Mate ; 

^t  Not  thousands  were  ihc  onlcr  uf  ihuw  ^ajn ; 

^P  Xo  wpante  plans  Euiopeuu  iirocrcate, 

^  Or  "  mon:  for  while*  "  w«  not  the  rulcn.*  cra« : 

Kot  choioctl  tnl*  uU(pwd  al  Iiigliest  ralo 
To  lhe»  aloQc— u  modern  Indi-i  pa)-s 
Even  lo  idioU— wltli  horses,  Eanlcn,  hansom, 
Clear  two  ihouNiii<]  every  meiBem. 

In  his  intense  indi^oaiiou  Uk  pod  really  seems  to  l;ike  leave  of 
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sense  and  even  sound,  just  as  a  very  angry  man  is  obliged  to  sf 
instead   of  speak.     It  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  ti|>or\   four  coft^ 
sccutivc  lines— when   he  is  thus  moved— which  arc  intclltgil 
nearly  so : — 

Oh,  Eni^lish,  Scolti:ilt,  Iiuh  whiles,  that  haunt 

Our  finiian  soil  and  dine  '•' ''  '"'"=  leeches 
RcmcmTjcr,  crc  nur  humhlcncss  ytw  tnot, 

J'hni  mod  of  j-oit  when  come  hftd  no  vliole  breeches. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  acknowledges  what  good  we 
with  us,  as  in  the  impassioned  wrse  beginning — 

How  mild  and  gentle,  gvileln-s  ol>li£ing, 
la  that  Young  Maii'a  Christian  Association,  Ac  &c. 

As  a  humorous  work,  intcntJed  to  be  so,  but    only  funny  whca 
it  strays  into  seriousness,  this  i>oem  is,  in  short,  without  a  n\-aL 
The   Elegy  on  the  Cabul   Embassy  has   also   not  often 
surpassed :—  ■ 

Peace  to  ibc  |>crtuibc!(]  spirits  of  those  ^cad  ! 

I'eace  may  fn  (iiid  in  hnven'ft  oDcknKled  aldci ; 
^tay  blood-rtd  fluxrers  Ulumioe  o'n  four  bed 

To  trickle  teats  froin  poilcrii/t  Cfn. 

Calm  lie  your  rest  who  Ibuglil  so  bold,  anwom .' 
Calm  W  )-our  grarc*  as  joined  in  deaih  as  life  ! 

Calm  Ik-  ihc  Imrls  that  upouwlctt,  >onltu  mourn  ! 
t!a!m  the  rc»enBc,  calm  Ihc  avenging  arifc  I 

After  such  lines  as  these  it  seems  to  be  superfluous  to  have 
erratum,  with  *'  Please  read  kingdoms  for  kigdoms,"  in  it.     It  u 
a  great  sense  of  relief  that  wc  turn  from  our  author's  cl<^iac  stai 
to  his  amatory  poems  :— 

To  Polly  the  younger  I  lovc  lier  w  Krone 
That  whcievct  *1m;  linijcf  my  Iii-arx  gocB  alotig; 
In  the  ImII,  at  the  dance,  on  llic  ring  Tot  tkaten. 
Or  volnoleer's  ndrniic*  'tis  PoUy  mc  fetters. 

In  the  Undan  driven  what  transport  divine 

Finds  echo  in  my  haven  a«  bcr  eyn  meet  mine. 

On  the  fitand,  on  the  bunder,  with  rouKtc't  toft  trlllk, 

^^'hen  her  papa  goct  under,  wlni  coot  and  what  hjQt  t 

I  wonder  what  the  poet  means  by  his  proposed  Citherin* 
"going  under."  Does  he  mean  tinder  the  table,  where  he 
naturally  incapable  of  perceiving  what  is  going  on?  That  it  has 
some  reference  to  his  being  overcome  with  h'quoi  sectns  clear,  stoac 
a  later  verse  runs  thus :— 


fn  indo-t 


Ingfvin 


'oet 


AVh«n  lo  her  father  cntcrc<l,  all  brandy  uid  gin, 
Bui  hU  heati  lixi  not  ccntrwl  on  out  scene. 

I  have  heard  of  a  "  Head -centre,"  but  never  before  of  a  head 
"centred."  There  are  many  new  things,  how-cver,  in  Engli-sh 
lilcrature  to  be  learnt  from  the  Indo-Angluins. 

Finally,  lo  show  how  accuialely  tliesc  gentlemen  gauge  the  scn- 
limcnts  and  feelings  uf  wen  the  females  of  our  race,  I  will  quote 
llic  iiocm  entitled  "A  Bombay  Lady's  Complaint" : — 

Oh  Toi  those  stately  cedV  luid  oak 

My  anxioat  heart  r^incs, 
Atu3  cnuntiy  cliimiieyft'  moniing  ungkc 

And  tender  drooping  vines  I 

Oh  fur  the  hawthorn  Im&h  and  glide 

Thnt  sloped  the  hill  .idown. 
And  minster  spire's  uptowcritig  head, 

Adorned  with  clock  and  cr<jwn  1 

Oil  fur  iny  redlncasl  robin's  voice, 

And  billcm's  curly  song ; 
Oh  f»t  tile  wtiitcned  fields  and  mOYirs 

Of  Lincoln's  Norman- Long. 

Oh  for  the  river  Ixiniue  to  glide 

Along  the  gravel  Utore; 
Oh  for  my  Delia's  gentle  stride — 

This  Dombay  seems  a  bore. 

Oh  for  Ihc  evening  walks  and  drives 

Aldiig  the  pfirk  nnd  green. 
And  for  the  happy  parson's  wive*, 

1^0  chatty  though  s>  mcnn  t " 

Tlierc  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  But  observe  the 
"redbreast  robin,"  and  compare  it  with  the  "four  and  coach." 
Where  on  cartll  did  our  author  gel  the  notion  thai  tngiish  ladies 
rise  early  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  bittern?  I^Iaving  read  about 
"  pluralists,"  he  perhaps  thinks  it  is  only  "  local  colouring"  to  speak 
of  "parson's  n-ives."  However,  he  is  convinced,  as  arc  other  Indo- 
Anglian  writers,  that  he  knows  all  about  ns. 

"What  h.tvc  I  written"  (he  means  "what  I  ha\-c  WTitten")  "your 
own  annals  show." 

VouT  English  books,  periodicals  arc  at  hand. 
From  which  I  cull,  &c.  &c. 

So  that  he  appears  at  least  to  possess  some  data.  And  yet, 
what  comes  of  it?  1  really  do  hope — having  dropped  money  into 
missionary- boxes  in  my  time — that  we  know  more  about  the  native* 
of  India  than  they  know  about  us ;  otherwise,  I  should  like  that 
money  relumed.  james  tavn. 
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LOVES  DAWN  AND  DB^TH, 


A  YEAR  ago  for  you,  dear,  and  for  mc, 
I^vc  was  a  new-bom  briglit  and  fairy  thing ; 
U  turned  all  earili  to  heaven,  all  grJcf  to  glee, 
We  sighed  foe  joy  and  sanf;  for  sorroiiving 
In  that  svcct  Spring. 

How  could  we  gucs&  that  Love  would  ere  grow  olrf. 
Who  saw  its  infant  hours  run  idly  by? 
How  could  we  know  its  kisses  would  grow  cold 
Who  kiiiscd  bo  cfl?  and  how  could  you  and  I 
Dream  Love  could  die  ? 

And  yet  for  us  Love  lives  no  more  to-day, 
Though  how  it  died  not  you  nor  I  can  tell ; 
We  cn1y  know  its  chnmi  has  passed  away, 
Thai  we  can  ne'er  re-hind  a  broken  spcU, 

And  so  farewell '. 

The  world  is  joyous  in  the  golden  June, 
The  lark  sings  sweetly  and  the  rose  is  red, 
Yet  eanh  seems  sad,  the  bird's  song  out  of  tunt^ 
And  all  the  scent  of  Summer  flowers  fled, 
Now  Love  is  dcid. 


Siill  hearts  meet  hcait»  and  lips  to  lips  arc  pressed. 
Still  earth  is  fair  and  skies  u«  bright  and  blue  ; 
Perchance  it  may  be  in  some  happier  breast. 
Some  soul  that  to  another  soul  is  true, 
Love  lives  anew. 


C.   V,   K. 


IN  Wigan's  book  on  the  Duality  of  the  Crain,  some  singiikr 
cases  are  cited  of  injuries  which  liave  affected  one  side  of  the 
brain,  without  destroying  consciousness,  or  even  in  any  marked 
d^ee  affecting  the  reasoning  powers.  He  memioiis  some  cases  in 
which  a/t?s/-mt>r/fm  examination  showed  that  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  brain  must  have  been  diseased  for  some  time  before  death. 
So  far  as  actual  wounds  or  the  results  of  external  action  have  been 
concerned  the  most  romorliable  iltusiraiion  of  the  dual-brain  theory 
has  hitherto  been  ihc  famous  Massachusetts  case,  in  wliich  a  man 
was  struck  under  tlic  }aw  by  a  piece  of  iron  from  an  explosion,  the 
iron  [lassing  through  the  brain  and  coming  out  at  the  lo])  of  the  head : 
yet  the  man  recovered  complclcly.  But  tliis  osc  has  now  been  more 
than  matched  (though  complete  recovery  did  not  follow)  by  one 
which  recently  happened  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  A  boy,  fourlecn 
years  old,  had  been  sent  lo  get  some  saw-dusl  from  a  place  where  n 
circular  saw  was  used.  The  saw  was  not  at  work  when  he  arrived, 
and  he  crept  into  the  box  in  which  it  stood,  and  began  to  gather 
together  tlic  saw-dust  there.  H'hilc  thus  engaged  the  man  in  charge 
of  liic  saw  returned,  and  [>rcpared  to  resume  work  by  placing  the 
belt  on  ihc  axlc-block,  thus  setting  the  saw  running.  A  fearful 
scream  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  the  belt  was  thrown  off  again  ; 
but  when  the  boy  was  released,  it  was  found  that  the  saw  had  cut  its 
way  into  the  right  side  of  the  boy's  head,  making  a  cut  which 
extended  from  the  right  nostril  nearly  lo  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Subsequent  examinatiun  showed 
that  this  cut  was  fully  two  inches  deep  in  tlie  middle,  so  that  the 
right  half  of  the  brain  must  have  been  nearly  divided  into  halves.  It 
was  a  miracle,  said  the  doctor  first  called  in,  that  tlic  boy  was  not 
taken  out  dead.  Not  only  was  he  then  linng,  however,  but  he  was 
in  full  jMSSsession  of  his  senses.  Moreover,  though  ihc  doctor  gave 
him  only  an  hour  to  live,  he  lived  for  five  days  after  the  accident. 
At  first  his  left  side  was  paralysed,  and  the  doctors  said  the  paralysis 
would  increase  and  cause  death  :  but  instead  of  this,  it  gradually 
passed  away.    The  intense  pain  which  the  boy  at  tir$t  suffered  (in 


such  sort  that  the  poor  Uttlc  fellow  told  his  father  he  had  not  knt 
pain  coulil  be  so  bad]  a.Ua  disapjicarcd,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he 
free  from  fever,  had  a  good  appetite,  and  seemed   to  be  recoFcnag 
from  a  wound  wliicli  ought,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  ptored 
inslnntly  fatal.    The  doctors  did  not  believe   he   would  acting 
recover,  though  the  oldest.  Dr.  Quain,  did  not  dcs|iair  of  |he  )xSi 
recovery,  if  pyfcmia  and  erysipelas  did  not  su|)ervene,  or,  failing  iboc. 
an  abscess  form  wiihin  the  brain,  around  some  fragment  of  the  dtdl 
or  of  saw-dust  forced  in  when  tJic  accident  took  place.     They  a»- 
si'lered,  however,  Uiat,  even  if  he  should  survive,  he  raust  be  for^| 
rest  of  his  days  little  better  Oi-in  an  idiot.    In  the  mean  time,  the  nS^ 
fellow  seemed  not  to  think  of  death  at  all ;  but,  -with  freedom  frflm 
pain  and  return  of  appetite,  becnmc  bright  and  cheerful.     It  sccmol 
po!Htblc  that,  despite  the  doctors'  gloomy  anticipations,  Wigan's  MMX} 
might  be  so  fully  confirmed  in  this  case,  that  one-half  of  the  baii 
would  be  found  sufiirient  for  all  the  puqjoscs  which  the  complete  dtat 
brain  usually  sub«icrvcs.    However,  afier  five  days  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions supervened,  and  the  boy  soon  after  died     His  father  voiU 
allow  no  pKsl-mortem  examination  to  be  made,  so  that  the  actual  mun 
of  the  injury  which  tlic  brain  received  could  not  be  delermincd. 

THK  gradual  absorption  into  stalU  of  the  pits  of  our  theatres  afc 
for  some  record  more  durable  ihan  the  comments  provntri 
in  the  newspapers  by  the  noisy  and  emphatic  protest  of  a  fevHut- 
contents  nt  the  Haymarkct.  I  think  it  is  Madame  Vcstris  «tK>  i» 
reported  to  have  said,  when  the  first  row  of  stalls  made  tfai 
appearance— "This  means  the  ruin  of  the  private  boxes."  9t 
might  also  have  said — "  Here  is  the  death-warrant  of  the  pit."  Soil* 
mental  complaininjjs  over  the  filtered  features  of  a  theatrical  repi' 
sentation  arc  useless.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  right  in  saying  that  a  theiln 
is  a  business  speculation;  and  in  a  manager  who  looks  ujwn  itii 
such,  it  would  be  madness  to  assign  to  unremuncrativc  ipcctaKn 
that  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  piart  of  the  bgoib 
From  the  most  important  American  thcalres  the  pit  has  coliftfr 
disapiicarud.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  great  0|)cra  .houses.  $• 
soon  as  llieatrical  entertainments  are  as  popular  as  operatic,  the  [< 
will  vanish.  Here,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  is  an  end  oflfcc 
matter.  Altogether  apart  stand,  however,  the  social  and  aitiffc 
aspects  of  the  question.  The  foiroer  arc  summed  up  In  saying  iktf 
the  luxury  which  characterises  our  daily  living  extends  as  a  Bultcrtf 
course  to  our  amusements.  A  score  or  more  years  ago  the  rouii| 
"Temptar,"  after  a  modest  dinner  at  a  nelglibouring  chop-boon 
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into  the  Strand  Theatre  ami  watdicd  the  pcrfonnance  from 
pit  His  E^ucccssor  dines  at  eighl  o'clock  in  eveuing  dies^t  at  bis 
I,  takes  his  ihirJ  with  two  "  chums  "  of  a  m:^uin  of  "  Giesler"  or 
of  "  Pijicr  "  and  sends  a  commissionaire  to  the  Gaiety  to  retain  three 
stalls  for  the  burlcwiue;  thus  living,  so  long  as  he  can  maintain  the 
llay,  at  a  rate  which  a  nobleman  in  the  early  part  of  the  centuiy 
might  have  regarded  as  extravagant.  More  important  is,  however, 
the  artistic  xspcct.  The  diss ])pcara nee  of  the  pit  means  the  rele- 
gation to  the  gallery  of  those  vho  supply  tlie  actor  nnth  that  pabulum, 
stimulant,  or  incense  of  applause,  on  which  he  lives,  wittiout 
which  he  languishes  and  dies.  Stalls  never  applaud.  Their  languid 
occupants  have  learned  too  well  the  Konttian  maxim — Nil  admirari, 
taking  this  phrase  cither  in  its  correct  or  in  it^  conventional  and 
erroneous  signification.  Upon  the  most  remote  and  the  least 
educated  portion  of  the  public  is  thrust,  Oien,  the  responsibility  of 
deriding  what  style  of  acting  is  to  prevail,  since  no  actor  that  ever 
lived  has  been  able  to  persist  throi^h  silence  in  artistic  courses,  or 
to  refuse  some  concession  to  the  laughter  of  fools.  Arc  managers 
and  artists  prepared,  then,  to  accept  a  state  of  affairs  like  this?  Can 
art  endure  ft?  Already  those  actors  to  whom  the  public  looks  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  stage  yield  to  the  malign  influences  of 
"genteel  audiences."  So  long  as  they  aa  with  moderation  and 
juf^ment  a  fasliionabic  audience  is  content.  It  makes,  it  is  true, 
no  sign.  It  comes,  however,  and  pays  its  money,  and  takes  its 
pleasure  "  sadly"^I  spare  the  reader  the  rest  of  so  trite  a  ([uotation. 
Discouraged  at  the  coldness  around  him,  the  actor  tries  a  little 
extravagance.  Success  immediately  Attends  thi^,  and  the  fools  of 
whom  there  is  always  a  fair  admixture  in  the  audience,  commence 
to  laugh.  Au-^ientfd  extravagance  produces  incTcased  demon- 
strations. The  beauty  of  the  performance  i^  os^t^  and  the  judiciotis 
pubhc  shows  no  sign  of  resentment  beyond  ceasing  to  attend.  For 
a  while  the  play  lives  on  its  reputation.  It  is  then  withdrawn,  a  new 
work  is  substituted,  and  things  move  again  in  the  s.imc  vicious  circle. 
1*here  appears  to  be  one  only  chance  foe  the  stage  under  these 
conditions.  If  once  fashion  asserts  itself  in  favour  of  the  theatre  as 
in  favour  of  the  opera,  and  it  becomes  "gixxl  form"  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  a  jeune  frtmier  or  a  leading  lady,  as  it  is  over  a 
nor  or  soprano,  we  may  iccondk  the  raatntenooce  of  ait  with  the 
.bolition  of  the  pit 


APROPOS  of  the  foregoing  reflections  I  may  nwatioti  ^  vmaww^ 
which  reaches  roc  from  good  aui>ion\^j  vo  vVt  tSissx  ^^"^ 
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the  Priuce  of  Wales  proposes,  with  a  view  to  increased  fadHt 
attending  ihc  theatre,  to  make  seven  o'cloclt  the  ordinary  hoari 
dinner.    The  pncticc  at  present  prevalent  of  dining  at  ctg^l  or  M^j 
Kcquently  is  fatal  to  theatre-going.    There  is  a  chance,  ifihc 
in  (iiiestion  comes  Inio  effect,  that  therewill  be  once  more  a  pUceotJ 
the  stage  for  dramatic  work  of  a  high  order.     At  present  theodf  j 
form  of  entertainment  tlic  late  diner  affects  is  burlcsqtie — akiodoT'' 
comi>osition  the  coiiimou  effects  of  which  are  a  neglected  drama  aad 
a  degraded  stage. 


AT  the  time  when,  as  was  stated  in  the  Gfntieman*s  Matp\ 
Febniary,  a  club  was  fuiinded  at  Su  John's  C>ate,  ClerkemniL 
in  honour  of  Cave,  tlic  first  printer  of  the  Gentleman's  Afagaui 
club  named  the  Urban  after  my  iUusitious  predecessor  S; 
Urban,  whose  name  I  bear,  ceased  its  connecUon  with  tliat  bulldia^ 
it  is  but  filling  1  slioiild  chronit:lc  the  appearance,  from  iJie  pea  rf 
two  members  and  oiTice- bearers  in  that  club,  Mr.  Somcrs  Vioctatf 
Mr,  W.  E.  Church,  of  a  rccofd  of  the  Urban  Club  and  its  flM 
home.  The  volume  thus  named  is  illustrated  with  numerous  v»c«> 
of  the  fine  old  building,  and  has  an  interest  which  extends  bcyon! 
members  of  the  club.  So  gregarious  in  habit  luvc  l>cen  in  all  tifla 
men  of  letters,  that  their  history  is  inseparably  associated  with  IHe  ii 
tavern,  cofTec-housc,  and  club;  and  the  names  of  these,  rrom  dv 
Mermaid  down  to  the  Urban,  will  be  preserved  in  the  tncmofyrf 
sympathetic  and  admiring  readers,  until  Ihc  establishment  of  tint 
distant  millennium  when   men  of  letters  shall,    in    ibe   uotds  of 

Milton— 

In  ti  [wl  or  tcmiKtancc  fccil  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  ciciu  slrcun,  tXkA  nolhitig  vnr  but  (Hoe. 

Trom  the  earliest  recorded  time  they  have  unfortunately  been,  on 
contrary,  what  in  early  records  arc  called  goliardi,  or  goliardc 
To  an  ecclesiastic,  Walter  Map,  or  Maj)es,  who  lived  in   the 
century,  is  assigned  the  most  remarkable  praise  of  the  tavc-m  thai  I 
yet  seen  the  light — the  famous  drinking  sung  lliat  contains  the 

MflSit  qunm  ccclnuun  <Iiliga  ubcfnam, 
IpEMii  nulio  tcmttoK  f|)ccvi,  iK<)ue  *]Hrmam, 
lionec  uocio*  angeic*  vcnkntn  criimn, 
CmiuiIcs  pro  cbrlis  miidem  trternam. 

I  will  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  give  a  list  of  those  who^  in ' 
name  they  bear,  conimemorale  the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest  akK» 
ul  the  Giititman's  Ata^aztnf,  but  will  content  myself  by  uyiog  \^ 
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not  a  lew  of  the  bcst-lcDon-D  authors  and  artists  of  the  latter  half  bf 
this  century  have  been  enrolled  as  Urbanj. 

IT  is  lime  that  roj-alty  and  aristocracy  should  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  sjwrt  of  pigcon-shooiing,  In  it-'cclf  wanton 
destruction  of  lire  is  repugnant  to  tlic  public  seniiment  which  in  late 
years  has  been  fonucd  in  Knghnd,  and  those  membcni  of  the  so- 
called  upper  classes  who  take  part  in  the  matches  at  HuiUnghacn. 
and  elsewhere,  fasten  upon  the  name  assigned  them  a  limitation 
which,  without  their  auiborily,  I  should  not  dare  to  fix.  To  the 
upper  classes,  so  far  as  regards  wealth  and  social  position,  they  may 
belong,  but  in  any  respect  of  intellect,  humanity,  and  Uste,  ibcir 
jiusition  is  in  the  toweiit.  When  it  is  known  that  the  practices 
current  in  pigeon-shooting  include  plucking  out  tlie  tail-feathers  so 
as  to  cripple  Oight,  biting  olT  the  toes  to  prevent  i|uick  rising,  and 
pimcturing  llie  eyes  to  darken  vision,  1  feel  disposed  to  say  ibat  the 
sport  is  fit  rather  for  fiends  than  for  human  beings,  especially  for 
those  who  have  lived  under  softening  influences,  have  had  opporiti- 
nities  of  learning  the  lessons  of  mercy,  and  whose  lips  have  been,  to 
use  the  elo<iuent  hy]>erbote  of  Alexander  Smith — 

Sc;ileil  fof  heaven  with  a  reothct't  kiu. 

\Vlien  an  attempt  to  repress  these  barbarities  was  made  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  were  mobbed  by  the  assembled  si)onsmen  \  WTiilc  such 
|>rocccdings  are  tolerated  in  our  midst,  and  (■iuictioned  by  our 
uristocracy,  the  talk  about  our  civilisation  is  mcic  cant. 


NOT  less  dishonouring  to  us  than  the  barbarities  practised  under 
the  name  of  sport   is  the   morbid   appetite  that  induces 
BUrc-scckcrs  10  frequent  those  places  of  amusement  in  which 
icn,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  are  blown  from  cannon, 
or  otherwise  treated  as  projectiles.    Scarcely  had  the  poor  creature 
whose  life  was  all  but  lost  the  other  day  at  the  Aquarium  recovered 
from  her  wounds,  than  the  same  degrading  exhibition  which  brought 
about  the  accident  was  repeated.     In  this  case  the  authorities  arc  to 
blame,  since  they  have  power  to  refuse  a  licence  to  buildings  in 
which  like  atrocities  are  committed.    Such,  however,  is  the  degree 
of  cant  with  which  Englisli  society  is  infected,  that  there  is  but  one 
^offence  which  our  magistraics  are  disposed  to  accc]>t  as  a  cause  for 
^uiihdnwal  of  licence.  What  an  opportunity  is  there  lUA  (qt  v^\nR,xuc« 
^woltaire  to  write  a  new  "Dictionnaire  VK\\oso\itac^t''  \   "VjiiAwi  w^- 
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heads  as  Sport,  AmuMmeni,  Magistrate,  nnd  the  like,  might  be 
some  of  the  mosi  scathing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  mcril 
satire  the  world  has  seen. 


THE  question  whether  amusement,  legitimate  in  itseU,  becc 
iUei-itimate  through  the  intioduction  of  tlic  element  of  danger 
to  those  concerned,  is  not  cosy  to  answer.  In  the  case  I  have 
mentioned,  of  projecting  women  from  cannon,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Ihe  performance  has  no  cUim  to  be  art,  tt  is  rc\'nlting  ami 
demoralising  to  n-icness,  and  it  should  be  put  don-n  with  a  high  hoDd 
Kn  Certain  men  ts  innocent  in  themselves  ticeome  under  certain  eaiHjr 
conceivable  conditions  very  terrible  to  contemplate.  I  heard  tbe 
manager  of  a  London  theatre  state  that  one  day  in  his  theatre,  when 
the  transformation  scene  of  a  pantomime  was  being  presented,  1)k 
women  personating  fairies  could  see  at  tlicir  feet  the  under  portioQof 
the  stage  in  flames.  These  women  were  fastened  to  iron  supportii 
and  were  incapable  of  taking  any  steps  for  their  own  deliverance  Is 
the  case  of  some,  forty  mimitcs,  under  circumstances  of  complete 
order  and  iiuictude,  were  required  lo  set  them  free.  The  fire  mi 
smothered  and  no  serious  harm  was  done.  Who,  howe\'cr,  can  fancy 
the  torture  these  poor  creatures  must  have  experienced,  and  who,  in 
case  the  fire  had  got  the  better  of  the  cflTorts  to  master  it,  would  hire 
been  responsible  for  so  terrible  a  holocaust  ? 

AMONG  strange  mental  feats,  the  strangest  perhaps  yet  recoidd 
are  the  following  singular  feats  of  memory  for  sound*  ickted 
in  the  Sdcfiiifie  Amiiuan.     In  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  rcsideiB 
boy  named  Hicks,  wiio,  tliougl)  he  has  only  litdy  removed  ftoa 
BuiTalo    to    Rochester,   has  already  learned   lo    distinguish  thnc 
hundred  locomotive  engines  by  the  sound  of  their  bells.     DurtQg  (lie 
day  the  boy  is  employed  t>o  lur  from  the  railway  that  he  seldom  hcan 
a  passing  tnxin  ;  but  at  night  he  can  hear  every  train,  his  house  1; 
near  the  railroad.    To  gi^-e  an  idea  of  his  wonderful  nieiuoi>  ..- 
sourwls  (and  his  scarcely  less  won^leiful  memory  for  numbers  alsdf 
take  the  following  cases.    Not  long  ago  >'oung   Hicks    went  to 
Syracuse,  and  while  there,  he,  hearing  an  engine  coming  out  of  t^ 
round-house,  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  knew  the  bell,  though  lie 
had  not  heard  it  for  five  years  :  he  gave  the  number  of  ilie  cn^-i  - 
which  proved  to  be  correct.    Again,  not  long  since,  an  old  svui 
engine,  used  in  tlie  yards  at  BuHalo,  was  sent  lo  Rodicstcr  for  sowe 
^fecial  purpose.     It  passed  near  Hieks's  house,  and  he  rcniaifc" 
that  tlic  engine  was  number  so  and  so,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  < 
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bcU  for  six  years.  A  boarder  in  the  house  ran  to  the  railroad,  and 
found  the  number  given  by  Hicks  was  ihc  correct  one.  To  most 
persons  the  l>clls  on  American  locomotives  seem  all  much  alike  in 
sound  and  timbre^  though,  of  course,  a  good  ear  will  readily  distinguish 
differences,  especially  belween  bells  which  arc  soundc-d  within  a  short 
interval  of  time.  But  thai  anyone  should  be  able  m  the  first  place 
to  disciimioate  between  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  bells,  and  in 
the  second  place  to  retain  the  recollection  of  the  slight  peculiarities 
cliantctensing  each  for  several  years,  would  seem  altogether  incredible, 
had  we  not  other  instances— such  as  Bidder's  and  Coibum*s  cal- 
culating feats,  Morph/s  blindfold  chess-play,  &c. — of  the  amazing 
degree  in  which  one  brain  may  surpass  all  others  in  some  special 
quality,  though  perha[>s,  in  other  respects,  not  exceptionally  powerful, 
or  even  relatively  deficient. 

ACORRESPONUENT sends  me  the  following  :— "  Your  state- 
ment in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 'Table  Talk'  on  ji.  249 
of  the  Gentlcutan's  MngaT.ht€  for  last  month  requires  correction.  At 
the  time  referred  to,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  had  the  ILiymarkct 
Theatre,  and  a  half-brother  of  his,  who  in  the  bills  was  called  Mr, 
Webster,  iras  at  Dnirj-  Lane.  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Kay- 
inarkec  manager,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Macready  to  request  that  the 
Christian  name  of  his  Iialf-brolher  might  be  added;  the  word  'Mr.' 
without  addition  b<:ing  usually  applied  to  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family  only.  Mr.  Macready,  however,  refused  his  assent.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Archer  m-as  box-keeper  at  the  Riymarket  Thcaire,  and 
lodged  in  Great  PiiUeney  StrccL  On  his  way  to  the  theatre  lie  had 
noticed  a  tailor's  bulk  under  the  window  of  a  shoj),  over  which  was 
written-  '  Macrwidy,  Tailor,  &c'  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast'  was  then 
about  to  be  produccil,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  tailor,  he  was 
offered  an  engagement  to  act  die  BcrasL  He  consented,  and  in  the 
bills  of  that  time  will  be  found  '  Beauty,  Madame  Vestrts  ;  the 
Bea^t,  Mr.  Macready.'  The  quarrel  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Macready  existed  till  the  latter  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  mutual 
friend  inteTfcied,  and  Mr.  Macready  again  acted  .it  the  Hayniarket 
Thcflirc." 


I  AM  sony  to  sec  that  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  merciful  of 
old  English  superstitions  has  api>aient1>'  not  found  its  way  to 
America.  I  refer  to  the  species  of  sanctity  that  invests  the  Robin 
Rcilbreast,  checking  in  his  course  of  slaughter  the  most  determined 
avicidc,  and  scaring  aw.iy  from  the  nest  tliat  imp  of  mischief  and 
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destruction,    the    sclicolbo)-.    According  to  the    statement    ol   i 

singularly  merciless  and  destructive  American  sportsman,  who  writei 

in  ihc  Contributors'  Club  of  thL*  Athntk  Monlklr^  robins  are  in  the 

United  Slates  common  game.    "  In  the  South,"  declares  this  Nimrod, 

"where  t  was  '  raised,' "  (he  ivasn't  raised  very  high,  apparently)  "the 

robins  are  found  during  winter  in  very  Jarge  numbers,   1^'hitheI  they 

go,  I  suppose,  to  evade  the  cold  of  the  North.    1  have  been  in  the 

lialjit  of  shooting   them,  as  when    properly  cooked  they  are  Toy 

palatable.     My  .icqiiain lance  with  robins  is  therefore  quite  cxteowir." 

This  *'  therefore  "  is  delicious.     In  one  of  her  books—'*  The  Mill  00 

the  Floss,"  I  think — George  Eliot  speaks  of  •&  boy  as  being  fond  of 

animals;  that  is,  fond  of  throwing  stones  at  them.     The  American 

worthy  is  the  development  of  a  boy  of  this  kind,    .^ccording  to  this 

argument,  nobody  should  know  so  much  of  man  as  a  coDfinncd 

murderer.     Were  De  Quinccy  alive,  this  might  supply  material  far  a 

new  paragraph  on  "  murder  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts."    TTie 

American  quotes  the  compl.'^int  of  a  kindred  spirit  that  robios 

never  seen   in  Ui^ge    or  compact  flocks,  and  that   "  seldom 

gunner  able  to  shoot  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  at  oncc^^ 

scattered  arc  the  members  of  their  small  assemblages."     Inconsidt 

robins  !     Luckless  sportsmen  !    It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 

these  American  hunters  of  "  small  deci,"  who  arc,  I  hope,  and  sht 

think,  of  (iailic  cxtMclion.     Their  language  shows,  however,  ttai 

America  is  scarcely  the  Paradise  that  England  is  for 

Tlic  Iiinl  ihat  man  lore*  l>eil, 
Tlic  i)biu  liitti  villi  llic  scarlet  breail. 
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Chaptkr  X. 

Sinind  to  tile  charge !    I^l  Mcel  encounter  ilcci, 
Lei  ^re«n  eanh  redden  'neaifa  the  arnied  heel : 
Le[  Icsioncd  coT|»es  ca1t  the  hnwl>&  from  Tai, 
Let  Gfcclt  meet  Circek,  and  prow  the  tug  of  war — 
Lrc  all  Bel]c4in'i  ihiindcrs  locsclhroB£h  nii — 
Let  broken  TAticn,  and  let  quidnuncs  nare. 

'  "DAVLO  majffra  canamus.  WTiat  signifies  the  cliange  of 
^  a  line  of  squires  in  Coplcston,  when  France  was  losing  an 
Emperor?  In  what  does  the  gossip  of  a  county  town  resemble  that 
of  History — save,  perhaps,  in  its  preference  for  the  false  over  the 
true,  and  for  the  little  over  the  large  ?  Surely  the  business  of 
Copleslon  and  Hillswick  must  at  the  very  least  be  held  of  as  Httle 
consequence  to  Europe  as  were  the  affairs  of  Kuropc  to  Hillswiclc 
and  Copleston.  Did  the  so-callcd  greatest  event  tliat  ever  took  place 
in  any  time  ever  give  a  minute's  real  discomfort  to  a  single  human 
Irting  whom  it  did  not  personally  concern— whom  it  did  not  tend  to 
deprive  of  his  own  share  of  the  world's  good  things?  Hillswick 
rtad  the  iKipers,  of  course,  and  made  the  proper  exclamations  over 
them  at  the  proper  times  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  siege  of  Paris  itself 
wis  less  than  nothing  to  the  fact  that  the  poor-rate  had  been  increased 
a  farthing  in  the  pound. 

But — in  spite  of  all  these  tilings— there  were  people  who,  with 
nothing  to  lose  c\'en  were  all  Europe  to  be  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake, took  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  wlut  was  going  on. 
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Tltc  ilIno«  of  the  wind  thai  hlows  nobody  good  is  &  very 
phrase  to  those  who  profit  in  direct  proportion  to  the  illness  of  the 
wind.  Had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  war  with  bis  battles  and 
peace  with  her  massacres,  the  owners  of  the  Sj>ra^-t'i/€  Ar^m  must 
have  invented  Ihem  or  slar\'cd.  Happily  for  the  SpraggiilU  Ar^^ 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  such  things  for  many  years,  and  tbe  pxpa 
had  gone  far  towards  turning  its  owners  into  miltioDaircs,  with  but 
Utile  e.xfcnse  for  colour. 

The  principal  owner  of  the  Ar^ts  was  a  consistent  Quaker  from 
Philadelphia,  who  verily  ami  honestly  believed  himself  to  bcIic^T 
that  war  is  a  curse  and  n  sin,  in  which  all  must  needs  sbare  nbo 
draw  any  earthly  benefit  therefrom.  In  harmony  with  his  creed,  be 
looked  upon  those  who  profited  by  the  invasion  of  Alsace  lad 
I^rminc  as  the  most  blinded  sinners  of  the  day — but  he  excepted 
liimself,  though,  by  an  admirably  devised  system  of  war  coms^ioad- 
ence,  he  had  gained  by  it  far  more  than  any  German  statesma; 
nay,  more  even  than  any  French  army  contractor.  He  shook  ha 
head  over  everj-  fresh  telegram  of  slaughter,  but  he  never  giudgd 
what  it  cost  him,  M*hen  it  was  a  real  big  thing;  and  when  il  ml 
but  the  alTair  of  a  mere  scare  or  skirmish,  not  worth  five  cc^| 
a  word,  he  shook  liis  head  doubly  liard.  hhtx  all,  since  OXB 
muiit  kill  one  another,  it  is  surely  better  for  ihem  to  do  so  ■> 
a  fashion  that  should  benefit  the  organs  of  Peace  and  CmtJM- 
tion.  On  the  whole,  it  docs  not  follow  that,  because  Pcace-thna 
are  better  than  War-times,  it  is  therefore  necessarily  belter  to 
live  in  ihcm — .ind,  were  it  not  that,  while  War  slays  his  thousand 
Peace  slays  her  ten  thousands,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  tk 
matter  at  all  "  Let  there  be  no  war,"  was  Uie  ^irit  of  his  unswfcis 
prayers.  "  But— if  there  must  be  war  in  my  time — let  it  bcafaf 
thing." 

This  gcntleiuan's  chief  ollice  was  naturally  in  SpnggviQe—* 
western  city  that  six  years  before  had  been  a  group  of  three  or  four 
shanties  and  a  meeting-house  called  the  village  of  Kattanoei,  bai 
had  for  two  years  owned  a  grand  opera-house ;  which  impltn  tk 
previous  possession  of  all  the  other  features,  good  and  evil,  wUd 
distinguish  a  great  and  growing  town.  Chicago  and  Milwaukic  wcff 
said  to  be  growing  jealous  of  Spraggvitle,  tUt  Kattaoog^ — a  itfoUviA 
which,  so  the  Argus  openly  declared  every  morning  of  its  appearance 
the  A*^ui  had  much  to  do.  It  even  plumed  itself  on  the  pv- 
scncc  of  the  opera-house;  for  though  its  owner  objected  to  thcotn- 
cal  entertainments  on  principle,  still  the  size  of  llie  hoitse  did  net 
nuke  llie  &Lze  of  the  sin,  and — but  his  arguracQts  oa  thif  KgR 
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trill  present  tliemselvcs  aiid  comincnd  tliemselves  to  most  men. 
Practically,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  that,  no  sooner  had  the  first 
trumpet. blast  of  a  great  war  lluttetcd  a.U  the  hawk-cotcs  in  the  east 
and  in  the  west,  than  the  Sprag^ilk  Ar^its  was  aiuong  the  very  first 
to  open  an  ofBcc  in  London  for  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
war  news,  and  for  managing  "and  ccnlrnlisirg  all  operations  at  the 
seatof  war. 

In  a  little  back  room  on  the  third  floor  over  a  shop  in  Fleet 
Street  sat  Mr.  Micaiah  P.  Crowdcr,  the  European  representative  of 
fM^fogg'iiU  Argus,  and  its  minister  at  war.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  looked  the  character — but  that  goes  without  saying.  He 
was  a  slim,  slight,  languid  joung  nian  of  about  eight-and- twenty, 
with  exceedingly  nanow  shoulders,  looking  alt  the  narrower  for  his 
long  black  frock-coat ;  a  pale,  thin  face,  and  an  amazingly  wooden 
look  of  the  profoundest,  gravest,  and  gloomiest  melancholy  about 
the  nioMih  and  eyes.  To  make  that  look,  the  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  office,  a  hopeless  attachment,  and  a  long-standing  dyspep- 
sia must  have  agreed.  He  was  writing  rapidly,  with  one  eye  on  the 
clock  and  the  other  on  his  papers;  and  opposite  him  sat  his  lieutenant 
also  wTiting  with  one  eye  on  his  paper  and  the  other  on  the  clock — 
another  young  man,  but  of  a  broader  and  more  robust  build,  though 
resembling  his  cliicf— as  if  it  were  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  whole 
Arpt*  stafl* — in  that  look  of  hopeless  love  combined  with  indigestion 
and  ciTc. 

"Say,"  said  Mr.  Crowder  presently,  taking  up  a  page  from  a 
heap  of  copy  which  he  was  ap[jarenily  condensing  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  editorially,  "what  does  'cull-de-sack'  mean?" 

"  Never  studied  Latin,"  said  the  sub-editor,  who  spoke  in  jerks, 
«  if  he  were  dictating  a  telegram.    "Didn't,  where  they  raised  me. 
'I"hal'8  Macbean,  /  know,    ^\'■amed  him  they  don't  care  for  Latin  in 
Spragpille.     Tacts,  there.     No  time,  here.    Have  it  out." 
"I  guess  it's  French,  tliough — or  German." 
"  Then,  wire.    Let  them  find  it  out  in  Spraggville." 
*'  And  be  come  dowTJ  on  for  wiring  what's  not  worth  the  money  I " 
"  Have  it  ouL    Can't  be  much  account,  anyhow." 
"  And  be  come  down  on  for  letting  the  Courier  get  a  mail's  start  I 
How  do  you  know  *  cuU-de-sack  '  mayn't  be  the  spice  of  the  whole 
thing  ?    He  may  be  a  very  great  scholar,  Macbcan—but  as  a  war 
correspondent  he  is  a  failure    And  I  will  let  him  know  it,  too,  when 
he  comes  for  his  pay." 
"What  does  he  say?" 

"  '  A  staff  oflicer  was  sent  at  full  gallop  for  General  von  Grub^  *. 
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but  that  gallant  of&ccr  tuid  disappeared  into  a  regular  cul-de-sac,  and 
communication  with  himwa?  out  of  the  question.'" 

"  Well,  Crowdcr,  that  docs  sound  a  sort  of  consequence. 
Macbcan  is  a  regular  liisapjwinting  man." 

"  I  guess  it's  French,  myselE    Let's  try  the  dictionary'.     . 
Well  1  if  I  didn't  think  that  meant  wirin«  !  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  1 11  put  tlut  truck  into  English — Ibtcn  here.     *  It  is 
great  error  to  conclude  that  every  German  is  possessed  of  ci 
I  will  give  you  an  example.    During  the  rage  of  the  conflict,  a 
orderly  was  sent  off  to  call  up  General  Gruljcn.     Those  who  look^_ 
upon  every  German  as  a  born  hero — but  those  alone^will  be  iJB 
prised  to  learn  that  the  gall.int  general  had  made   discretion  ifr 
better   ])ait    of   valour   by   hiding  from  the  bursting  shells  in 
bottom  of  a  sack,  which  happened  to  be  conveniently  at  hand. 
woiild  have  been  said  in  America  if  General  Phil  Sheridan  had 
found  at  Five  Forks  with  his  heels  stuck  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
and  his  head  at  the  bottom?'    That's  the  style   for   Spraggrilk 
The/ll  like  that.    That  Macbean  gives  rae  more  trouble  with  \^m 
letters  than— but  he's  smart  for  an  F^nglishman.     If  he  can't  wri^l 
he  does  see.     And  that   about   the   Dutchman  in  a  bag  is  bettcf 
thoii  if  they'd  tired  Notcr  Dayra.     There — vnte  that  letter,  Sitot. 
wire  it  all.    Come  in  !    Wait  a  bit,  Sims — here's  a  telegram— jxr- 
haps  there'll  be  somclhing  else  lowirc." 

Mr.  Crowdcr  opened  and  read  the  telegram  ;  and,  as  he  naA,  to 
lace  grew,  if  possible,  gloomier  than  before.  He  did  not  swtu 
audibly,  but  he  chewed  his  quill  savagely,  tossed  the  message  over  » 
Mr.  Sims,  and  threw  bimsclf  back  in  his  chair. 

"I  pve  in/'  said  he.  "  There's  my  whole  sclieme  of  operatioDi 
thrown  up  because  one  Scotchman's  a  bom  fooL     Macbean  again '.' 

" '  Macbean  to  Crowdcr,' "  read  Mr.  Sims  aloud.  "  •  Thrown  fna 
horse,  broken  leg.  In  hospital  No  use  for  six  weeks.  Send  ooi 
somebody  meanwhile.'  Knew  it,"  said  Mr.  Sims.  "  That's  Macbtan 
Who's  to  go?" 

"  Who's  to  go— when  there  isn't  a  man  left  in  this  city  that  koon 
a  sword  from  a  gun?  If  there'd  been  another,  would  I  have  scd: 
Macbcan—a  fellow  that  would  have  been  hrst-rate  to  send  out  witk 
Hannibal,  and  to  wrilc  war  letters  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  no  moK 
fit  to  get  facts  for  an  .\mencan  journal  than  Cicero  ?  I  say,  Mac- 
bean  was  hired  to  tell  people  in  good,  plain  Saxon  English  whafll 
make  our  citizens  buy  tlie  Ar^us,  not  to  show  off  his  Freticii  $ai 
break  his  bones.    I  tell  you,  Sims,  if  Shakespeare  himself  came  isid 
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Is  bureau  wllh  all  his  pl-iys  under  his  arm,  and  wanted  to  go  out 

I  for  the  Arpii,  rd " 
"  Reckon  there  might  be  some  fellow  loafing  around  that  might 
write  Macbean's  letter  till  he's  well." 
"  Reckon  there  might  l>e  fiHy.     Put  your  hand  on  one.    Is  it  a 
fact  that  there's  a  sout  worth  going  that  isn't  gone  ?  " 
"  I  could  put  xa^  band  on  one  right  aw-ay,  if  he'd  go." 
"  Reckon  him  gone,  then.     What's  his  name  ?    Come  in  1" 
"  Talk  of  the  devil,"  said  Mr.  Sims.     "  Thai's  the  man  I" 
•'Mr.  Gideon  Skull?"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr,  while  Mr.  Sims  went 
back  to  his  writing  ;  "I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  sir.    By  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  we  were  just  talking'  of  you." 
Gideon  Skull  was  nowise  changed  in  look  or  bearing  from  when 
he  was  visiting  his  uncle,  except  that  the  style  of  his  dress  marked 
the  return  of  the  prosiierous  business  man  to  town.     "  I  don't  know 
that  it's  muf-h  of  a  coincidence,"*  s.iid  he  ;  "and  if  it  were,  I  don't 
\        sec  why  you  should  call  such  an  everyday  thing  as  a  coincidence 
rctnarkabtc.     I  saw  your  board  outside,  and,  naturally  enough,  feeling 
thirsty,  looked  in.    The  cunning  drinks  of  Spraggville  arc  among  my 
memories.    So  the  Argus  has  set  up  an  ofSce  in  London,  eh  P  Have 
^m    you  brought  over  the  old  prescription,  too  ?" 

^P         "  Mr.  .Stras  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr,  "  have  been  total  abstainers 
I        for  twenty  years. " 

'  "  Well— so  much  the  worse  for  me.     But  thai  accounts  for  it, 

though.    I  thought  I  didn't  recognise  any  of  the  old  Argus  lot,  and 
yet  you  know  me.    What  were  you  doing  in  Spra^ville  when  I  was 
there?    I  an't  call  to  mind  one  of  the  Arxusti^ti  that  had  ever 
been  a  total  absuiner  for  twenty  minutes,  out  of  his  bed — and  twenty 
years !    ^\^ly,  you  must  have  begun  to  abstain,  you  and  Mr.  Sims, 
I        before  you  were  well  weaned.     But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  young 
^B  men— as  I  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Sims  arc  afflicted  with  a  tendency  to 
^1  get  drunk  and  thrash  your  wives,  you  arc  quite  right  to  take  proper 
^P  precautions  against  your  weaknesses.    But,  all  ttie  same,  if  the  first 
nine  numbers  of  the  Argus  had  been  written  in  milk  and  water,  or  on 
^H  it,  Iherc'd  never  have  been  a  tenth  to  be  written  in  anything." 
^f        It  was  not  etiquette  on  the  staff  of  the  Sfiraggvty/e  Argut  for  a 
visitor  to  class  on  editor  and  sub-editor  together  as  "  young  men," 
^_  and  to  lecture  them  on  the  alphabet  of  journalism,  and  Mr.  Crowder 
^B  put  on  as  much  of  the  aJr  of  Jupiter  as  he  could  find  on  ihc  spur  of 
'       the  moment.    "  Since  I  secra  to  have  the  advantage  of  you,  sir,"  said 
be,  "  I  beg  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  MkaiaVv  V.Cwrw^Ki^vii.xw- 
cipsl  Euri>iMan  editor  of  liic  SfragsiilU  Ar^w-    'V\wi  t^Mwa  1**"* 
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don't  remember  mc  is  that  during  your  connection  with  our  Joomdl 
I  was  engaged  as  a  Primer's  Devil  And  t  do  think,  sir,  thai  x  nui 
•who  raised  himself  from  Printer's  Devil  to  principal  Eur6pi.in  editor 
has  a  right  to  say  tliat  tcnii>crance  pays,  if  he's  found  it  pay.  NatnraDy, 
I  speak  as  an  Amurcan.  I  am  aware  that  in  this  countr}'  a  nun 
remains  as  he  was  born." 

"  Does  he  ?  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  British  Itaby  musi  be 
a  queer  sort  of  article,  as  a  rule.  I'm  glad  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance,  though — yours  and  Mr.  Sims'.     Any  news?" 

"  May  I  ask  you  if  you  are  at  present  engaged  on  any  Loadui 
paper,  Mr.  Skull  ?" 

"  I  ?  No.  Do  I  look  as  if  that's  what,  accorvling  to  your  thway, 
I  was  born  to?  I'm  not  going  lo  tell  you  why  I  called  ax  this  olBct, 
because  if  I  were  lo  tell  you  it  was  only  in  the  hope  erf  biviDj 
a  drink  with  Jackson,  or  Higgins,  or  one  of  the  old  boys,  I  cooUn^ 
expect  you  to  believe  me  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  I  can*t  lell  you  ttr- 
thing  else,  because,  though  1  have  written  for  the  /4fy7#j,  I  have  a  slup^ 
lingering  sort  of  dislike,  the  result  of  eariy  associalioos,  to  t^iB( 
lies.  But  you  can't  expect  me  to  find  inj-self  in  a  newspaper  oSct 
without  asking  for  news.  I  assure  you,  I  didn't  come  to  steal  HTH 
you  take  a  weed  ? " 

"  Mr.  Sims  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Crowder,  "  are  members  of  ik 
Committee  of  Suppression  of  Tobacco  in  Spraggville.  We  object  te 
tobacco  on  principle,  Mr.  Skull."* 

Gideon  lighted  a  cigar,  and  took  the  first  three  whifls  in  iboa^ 
fill  silence.  Food  for  his  old  speculation  as  to  the  price  ofrEcaaJ 
women  was  plainly  before  him  in  ihe  persons  of  these  solemn  9i 
self-satisfied  young  men— at  least,  if  he  had  happened  to  hare  iBf 
practical  interest  in  investigating  the  general  ]irobIcm  with  relatkniw 
the  cases  of  it  now  before  him.  And  even  without  any  practial 
interest,  it  is  always  to  the  taste  of  a  professed  cynic  lo  considerwht 
a  practical  man  would  do,  esi>ecially  when  debarred  frtmi  those  dwv 
and  easy  ways  in  which  a  man  of  the  world  of  forty  can  come  W 
a  would-be  man  of  the  world  half  a  generation  younger  than  he.  He 
had  certainly  not  called  at  the  Argus  to  find  there  a  couple  of  prip 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  directing  with  their  wires  the  af&^o' 
Europe  at  war. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Skull,"  said  Mr.  Crowder.  "You  have  been" 
Amurca,  and  you  know  how,  when  an  Amurcan  gets  a  notioi^  ^c 
puis  it  down  before  you  right  away,  for  you  to  take  it  or  leaw  il— 
for  if  you  won't,  there's  plenty  will.  You're  smart,  and  you've  km 
the  biggest  war  tn  hislory,  and  you  know  what  they  Uke  to  read  ■ 
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Spraggrille.  Vou  won't  waste  our  lime  over  dictionaries,  and  if 
you  get  a  fall  from  a  horse,  yoa'il  fail  on  your  feet,  anylion-.  The 
genlleman  wlio  represents  the  Ari^us  at  Ver-saylf,  oiitsidc  Pahnis, 
has  disappointed  us  greatly  by  breaking  his  leg  just  when— as  we  arc 
informed  on  special  authority — we  sliall  hear  in  ten  days  at  latest 
that  the  whole  German  army  will  incur  the  fitc  of  I-cwis  Napoleon 
at  Seedann.  Wc  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Skull,  that  nobody  knows 
what  we  know  excepting  ourscU-es.  Are  you  prepared  to  start 
for  the  Atxas,  in  four-and- twenty  hours'  notice,  to  Versayle  ?  Yes  ui 
no?" 

'<  Well— no." 

Had  Mr.  Crowder  been  a  prime  minister  receiWng  n  refusal  of 
high  promotion,  he  could  not  have  been  more  amazed.  "You 
decline  to  represent  the  Argus  at  the  centre  of  this  great  war?" 

"If  <iuestion of  terms" — said  Mr.  Sims, glancing  to  his  cliief  from 
his  paper. 

"Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Skull,  that  the  offer  of  representing  a 
great  Amnrcin  journal  like  the  Spra^^^UU  Argus  at  ilie  seat  of  war 
is  one  of  which,  independently  of  terms,  any  man  may  be  proud.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  refusal  before." 

"So  proud  that,  if  he  was  making  a  hundred  pounds  a  week 
comfortably  ai  home,  and  was  going  to  be  nurried  in  a  fortnight  or 
had  been  married  yesterday,  he'd  give  up  cvcrj'thing  in  a  minute,  and 
go?  I'm  not  married,  nor  going  to  be — but  I  might  have  been.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  the  Argus  is  the  most  important  thing  going— 
every  paper's  that— and  it's  an  honour,  and  so  on  ;  but  when  you 
'  come  to  forty  year,'  perhaps  you'll  care  less  for  honour  and  glory 
when  comfoit  comes  in  the  way,  I'm  only  an  Englishman,  you 
know,  who's  bound  to  die  as  he  was  bom." 

"  You  are  making  one  hundred  pounds  stcriiug  a  week,  Mr. 
SkuH?    May  I  ask  your  business " 

'MVharerer  I'm  making,  I  might  make  ten  hundred  next,  if— but 
"  I  mustn't  tell  you  fellows  what  you'd  wire  o>ff  straight  to  the  Ar^us  : 
that  would  spoil  the  whole  affair.  Only,  there's  a  pot  more  money  to 
l>c  made  out  of  war  by  staying  at  home  than  by  going  out,  if  one 
only  knows  how  :  and  your  own  war  was  a  good  school.  Between 
you  and  me,  Mr.  Crowder,  I  couldn't  be  half  the  uic  to  the  Arxus 
that  the  Argus  might  be  to  me,  if  it  wasn't,  unluckily,  the  most 
incorruptible  of  journals.  Anyhow,  though  I'm  not  rich  enough  yet 
to  buy  the  Argus,  I'm  not  poor  enout^h  to  care  for  the  honour  of  its 
salary.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-inofrow.  Well  have  an  early 
Ibed  at  Richmond  or  somewhere,  and  get  back  in  time  fot  \^c 
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theatres.     I'll  introduce  yon,  as  the  editor   of   the   Argttt^  to 
lircttiust  and  nicest  woraan  on  out  boArdft,  and  then  v-c  can  go  to  fB]r 
rooms  and  talk  shop  a$  much  as  wc  please." 

**  I  am  miifh  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Skull  But  Mr.  Sims  and  I  are 
con<ii<;tcnt  vcgetamns;  and  we  share  the  conscientious  objectioDsof 
our  principal  to  ihc  theatre;" 

"  ,\h — I  see.  I  suppose,  though,  Mr.  Sims  and  j-ou  aoroe 
yourselves  sometimes.     May  I  take  the  liberty  of  a:>king  how  ?  " 

"We  do  not  amuse  ourselves  at  all,  sir.     We—  -" 

"  Don't  you  find  life  a  little  dull  ?  " 

"  The  Europian  editor  of  the  SfiraggviUf  Argtti^  5ur,  haa  DO  ttM 
to  be  dull.     He  has  to  watch  the  affairs  of  Kuropc  nigbt  and  dajr." 

"Then  of  mursc  you  can't  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Btt 
couldn't  you  leave  the  afr;urs  of  Europe  to  themselves  for  an  h«r 
or  two?" 

*'  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Amurcao  jo^ 
nalism,  Mr.  StculL  You  do  not  appear  to  appreciate  tlic  purposed 
this  great  war." 

"What !  isn't  it  undertaken  by  Bi.sniarck  and  Louis  Napoleon  t» 
make  the  Argtis  look  smart  in  Spraggville?  A\Tiat  else  should  il  t* 
for?  Well — I'm  sorry  you  can't  get  away  for  an  hour  or  two.  1  fed 
a  natural  friendliness  to  an  editor  of  the  old  Argus,  and  I  should 
have  liked  you  to  meet  my  friend  the  Earl  of  Ovoca  ;  he  might  be  d 
;  considerable  use  to  you,  ha%nng  more  experience  of  France  uJ 
Frenchmen,  and  Uietr  ways  of  thinking  and  fcelinjt,  than  most  mea 
But,  of  course,  as-you  never  eat  meat  nor  drink  wine,  asking  yoa  v 
dinner  would  be  absurd." 

Gideon,  as  he  smoked  on  with  his  usual  air  of  quiet  and  pliik* 
sophical  indifference  to  all  things,  had  no  need  to  look  at  Kt 
Crowder's  eyes  to  see  what  was  jrassing  belund  them.  The  a»eft 
fact  that  the  editor  did  not  give  an  immediate  answer  shoved  wte 
his  thoughts  were,  and  that  the  one  weak  spot  had  been  found  in  the 
armour  of  a  young  man  who  from  the  height  of  his  oflice  chair  lookd 
down  upon  all  things  but  himself  and  his  journal.  Yes,  it  wodd 
sound  well,  even  in  proudly  republican  Spraggville,  that  Micaiih 
Crowder  of  the  Argus  had  received  a  special  invitation  to  meet  ■ 
Briiisli  peer ;  and  if  the  peer  turned  out — as  even  an  hercditaiT 
aristocrat  might  turn  out — to  be  a  thfiughtful  and  earnest  man,  nba 
could  tell  but  that  tlie  chance  introduction  might  ripen  into  indmai?' 
And  then  there  was  the  account  fora  letter  from  "  our  correspondctf 
in  I«ndon,"of  the  manners  and  features  of  the  Karl,  to  show  what  Mt 
of  peo))lc  in  Europe  received  a  plain  American  journalist  anoig 
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them  as  one  of  themselves.  It  was  natural  enough  that  Gideon 
Skull  should  make  a  bid  for  the  society  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
the  rcpresentalive  of  the  Sfita^^Hle  Argtis ;  hut  that  it  should  he 
reckoned  an  honour  for  a  real  lord  !o  meet  him  made  him  feel  that 
his  belief  in  himself  ^ras  indeed  shared  hy  others  almost  as  much  as 
be  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

"  An  Earl  ?  Let  me  see  :  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl — comes  third. 
fVou  are  aware,  Mr.  Skull,  that  we  Amurcans,  like  Mr.  Sims  and  I, 
don't  make  much  account  of  an  Enrl.  I  never  could  understand, 
myself,  that  feeling  which,  it  is  well  known,  makes  every  Englishmnn 
look  on  a  lord  as  if  he  weren't  made  of  common  clay ;  and  I  foresee 
the  day  when  you  will  laugh  at  yourselves,  and  look  upon  your 
lords  and  your  bishops  and  your  law  of  primogeniture  and  your 
hotels  and  your  open  stoves  as  the  antediluvian  prejudices  which  they 
are.  But  you  have  travelled  enough  to  leam  that  we  Amurcans  are 
Ihc  only  nation  on  earth  that  have  no  prejudices,  Mr.  Skull.  .\nd  as 
an  unprejudiced  Amurcan  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  meet  any 
earnest  and  thoughtful  Englishman  whose  public  position  nuy 
enable  me  to  serve  the  journal  I  represent  the  belter  through  any 
connection  with  him." 

"  V'ou'll come,  then  ?  Allright  I'llhavcnoend  ofpoutoesanda 
doxen  of  loast-and- water  of  whatever  brand  the  best  may  be.  1  don't 
know  that  Lord  Ovoca  is  particularly  celebrated  for  thoughtful ncss, 
but  youll  Rnd  him  a  good  fellow,  and  he  can  give  you  any  amount 
of  news." 

"  1  wish  he  could  give  me  a  man  who  would  go  to  Vcrsayle." 

"  Perhaps  he  could  do  that,  even.  As  you  don't  care  for  theatres, 
say  to-morrow,  half-pcist  seven,  sharp,  at  the  Universal  Club.  It's  a 
small  place,  but  I  can  answer  for  the  burgun 1  beg  your  pardon: 


^I  *a«'/ answer  for  the  roast-and-walcr,  but  I  dare  say  they  can  brew 
'      you  something.     Au  mdr^  then,  til!  then  and  there." 

*'  Wonder  what  Gideon  Skull's  after  now,"  said  Mr.  Sims,  rather 
sulkily.  "Something  fur  nothing  didn't  u&e  to  be  his  way  in 
Spraggvillc— nor  anywhere  else,  if  all's  true  I've  heard.  Wonder 
what  Gideon  Skull  wants  with  j'^»." 

'*  It  simply  shows,"  said  Mr.  Crowdcr,  "  tliat  even  In  conservative 
|EngL-ind  the  represent.! live  of  a  great  Amurcan  jouroal  is  looked 
I  upon  as  the  equal  of  an  Karl.  U  is  a  sign  of  the  times-  England  is 
llcaming  that  in  the  largest  nation  of  the  earth  an  £ari  would  not  be 
.  looked  on  as  of  mur-h  account,  side  of  the  director  of  a  great  journal. 
You  must  take  my  place  to-morrow  evening  Sims ;  seud  a.V\  ViVt-^MW. 
by  special  messenger  up  to  rac  at  the  UmvcrwiV  "ftv  >i\^"»'*1»^''^**'^ 
how  do  people  in  this  country  speak  to  an  'EaAt'' 
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"  Don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Sims,  curtly.  "  Same  clay  as  wc,  I  sup- 
pose.   Don't  raatler  much,  nnyhow." 

"  Well!  Take  this  letter  of  Macbean's,  and  wire  as  tt  stzndi 
And— by  the  way,  Sims— it  don't  do  to  let  these  anstonrrats  grl  it 
into  tlieir  heads  that  an  Amurcan  don't  call  them  right  becausck 
don't  know  how — ^look  in  at  the  book-store  on  your  way  bac^  aad 
get  one  of  their  citquette-books,  or  wkitever  will  tcH  the  i^ 
names  to  call  a  lord.  No,  Sims :  I'm  no  more  a  snob  than — ^tbn 
you  arc  :  but  there  is  nothing  a  journalist  ought  not  to  know." 

"  French  excepted,"  said  Mr.  Sims.     '*  And  for  all  your  lonli;  I 
reckon  we're  as  far  liora  getting  a  man  for  Macbean's  place  as  i 
we  were." 

*'  Spragg\ille  must  have  become  a  pleasant  place  since  my  timt' 
thought  Gideon  to  himself,  as  he  walked  castwonls,  *'  if  those  tM 
young  prigs  are  specimens.  1  wish  Jenkins  had  been  there— a  dfid 
would  have  done  his  business :  and  now  I've  got  to  put  up  wiAi 
Micaiah  P.  Cronder  for  a  vhole  dinner  through.  I  should  Vkt  n 
know  how  that  sort  of  young  man  feels— no  :  I  don't  think  I  AeoUt 
though.  And  yet  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  fool  as  I  see  he  is,  and  lane 
as  I  suppose  he  is,  and  for  all  his  ivcedincss,  there  isn't  a  wooM 
living  who  wouldn't  throw  mc  over  for  him  any  day,  if  she  cobW  w 
into  his  pockets  and  into  mine.  A  man  that  lives  on  toast-and-nts 
and  doesn't  smoke  would  suit  mc  very  well  as  a  guest,  if  the  h* 
didn't  want  something  betler.  Wlut  a  world  of  rascals  it  1s,IoIk 
sure  I  Well— after  that  canting  Yankee  blackleg,  WalJron,  I'm  a* 
likely  to  be  done  again  ;  and  it  does  seem  a  sure  thing  this  time.  I 
wonder  if  Uncle  Christopher  lus  got  another  three  or  four  noondii 
the  bank  lying  idle — I'm  hanged  if  I  know  a  man  left  in  Loadff 
whom  I  can  raise  five  pounds  of  for  a  week  to  conac.  I  suppotcl 
was  an  ass  not  to  make  that  Spnggville  prig  pay  tluc  much  for  ha 
esrl.  It's  hard  to  have  a  fortune  in  your  grasp  and  risk  losing  it  i> 
want  of  a  pound  or  two.  No :  I  n-asn't  an  ass.  Even  an  ass  waH 
know  that  a  man  making  a  hundred  pounds  a  week  in  the  0(r 
doesn't  drop  into  a  strange  office  to  borrow  five  pounds.  ...  .1 

must  spout  my  watch,  I  supi>ose 1  am  an  ass,  I  bdim- 

and  there  isn't  a  Yankee  greenhorn  but  what  takes  me  in.  I 
wish  I  could  give  up  caring  for  anything  but  money,  like  other 
but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  turn  into  a  codfish — no,  not  in  ng)* 
yearn.  I  wish  t  had  no  scruples,  and  could  do  without  life  like 
Micaiah  Crowder,  or  cheat  a  friend  like  Victor  Waldron.     And  yd— 
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well,  I'd  sooner  be  Tshmacl  than  Isaac,  and  Esau  than  Jacob,  any 
d*y.     I  wish  I'd  got  a  mess  of  pottage  to  sell." 

It  ni'as  certainly  not  for  nothing  that  Gideon  Skull  looked  as 
honest  as  the  day.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  there  was  an  honcstcr  man 
than  he  even  in  the  City  of  LoQiion,  which  is  notoriously  the  sliining 
light  of  commercial  and  all  other  honesty,  set  upon  its  seven  hills  to 
instruct  the  whole  world  by  precept  and  example.  Wliittington 
and  Guodchild  did  not  hold  their  creeds  more  honestly  or  follow 
them  more  faitlifully  than  Gideon  SkulL  lie  ha<i  lived  his  first 
thiny  years  without  its  occurring  to  him  that  any  man  could  have 
any  other  purpose  in  life  than  pleasure,  and  not  even  the  most 
glaring  insianccs  to  the  contrary  had  been  able  to  puzzle  him.  For 
he  had  brains  enough  to  comprehend  that,  in  some  cold-blooded 
natures,  the  conquest  of  a  scicnti5c  problem,  or  the  extraction  of  a 
Greek  root,  or  any  other  gratification  of  vanity,  or  mere  love  of  ease 
ajid  comfort,  or  even  a  monomania  for  being  considered  respectable, 
may  possess  greater  charms  than  tliosc  which  attracted  him  and 
other  sane  and  natural  men.  .^s  to  women,  Jiis  peculiar  experiences 
of  life  had  led  him  to  believe  thai  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  sexes  leads  them  to  follow  pleasure  as  a  path  to  profit,  while  men 
follow  profit  as  an  unfortunately  necessary  path  to  pleasure  :  but,  by 
the  time  he  was  thirty,  wider  experience  Kid  led  to  a  change  in  his 
opinion  about  his  fcllow.men.  He  found,  or  thought  he  found,  in 
others,  and  certainly  found  in  himself,  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ns 
an  end,  palls  at  timcs~-l)ut  that  of  profit,  never ;  and  that,  apart 
from  pleasure,  it  is  belter  to  be  rich  than  to  be  poor.  This  discovery 
threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  tlie  ways  of  the  world,  and  accounlcd  at 
once  for  cvcr)'thing  he  felt  or  saw  ;  the  whole  world  turned  into  a 
great  fish-pond,  wherein  the  greatest,  that  is  to  say,  the  strongest  and 
craftiest,  (ish  devoured  the  rest  at  pleasure,  while  the  rest  imitated 
their  betters  so  far  as  their  siec  allowed. 

He  did  not,  like  many  adventurers,  lielie^-c  tliat  men  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  honest  men  and  rogues,  and  that  roguery  is  SXvi  best 
policy  until  it  has  served  its  turn.  On  the  contrar)-,  it  seemed  to 
Gideon  Skull  that  all  men  were  of  one  class,  and  that  to  talk  of 
roguery  and  honesty  was  to  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
And  this  being  so,  he  was  um^uestionably  right  in  holding  that  to 
forego  all  his  adv-antagcs  of  body  and  brain  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  no  better  than  himself,  .ind  would  only  use  him  and  laugh 
at  him  for  his  pains,  would  be  more  than  quixotic  folly.  His  cyni- 
cism was  by  no  means  the  commonplace  and  stale  piece  of  affecla- 
tioQ  which  it  might  be  imagined.    In  its  way,  it  was  an  aVuio^t 
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simplc-heaited  expiession  of  a  sincere  fteedom.  from  cant :  it 
absurd  that,  when  the  hearts  of  men  were  agreed.  Ihcy  should 
through  the  solemn  farce  of  talking  as  if,  in  this  matter,  it  was  po»- 
sible  for  one  man  to  lake  another  in.     He  really  thought  that  a«iii» 
men  nor  women  kept  scruples  where  interest  was  concenied  '■  uA 
hecause  he  was  in  the  habh  of  saying  openly  what  he  thought  creii- 
body  knnvand  never  dreamed  of  denying,  he  put  himself  at  lh«<fii- 
advantage  or  being  taken  for  one  of  those  greenhorns  vrho,  seadif 
conscious  of  simplicity  and  irustingncss,  think  it  fine  and  man-of-tfa^ 
world-Uke  to  affi-'tt  the  creed  which  Gideon  Skull  held  most  honcsii]: 
It  was  a  disadvantage,  for,  whenever  he  ha])pened  to  be  in  fuadiiil 
marked  him  as  a  prey  for  tlic  hawks,  who  mostly  believe  in  tjjgs 
men's  honesty  :  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  enabled  him  totm 
the  tables  upon  his  attackers,  and  obtained  him   trusts  and  cot- 
fidences  which  he  frequently  found  useful.     He  had  certainlj,  ii>J 
most   innocently,  imposed  upon  Victor  W'altiron,   who  found  fc 
'riinonism  of  Gideon  merely  a  piquant  sauce  to  comradeship,  and  Ml 
It  down  as  the  common  protest  of  a  good  fellow  against  his  oa 
goodheartedness  :  the  usual  hypitciisy  of  those  who  arc  ashamedn 
seem  as  good  as  ihcy  arc,  and  hate  to  wear  their  hearts  on  tks 
sleeves.    And  in  Victor,  Gideon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tbcx^ 
he  had  found  a  friend  who  would  not  cheat  him  except  under  no* 
unUkely  pressure  :  and  the  fancy  grew  until,  towards  him,  he  farja 
the  very  alphabet  of  prudence — never  to  treat  a  friend  as  if  ii*« 
impossible  that  he  should  become  your  enemy.     Ii  is  hard  to  fed 
alone,  even  in  a  great  pike-pond,  at  forty  years  :  and  by  degrea 
Mich  capacity  for  friendship  as  Gideon  possessed  went  out  tenraiA 
Victor.    It  was  a  mixed  sort  of  friendship  enough  :  but,  so  for  ai  9 
went,  it  was  sound.     He  did  not  put  Victor  on  a  much  highopkl- 
fonn  than  himself  and  all  others,  but  he  could  not  help  giving  U* 
credit  for  a  sort  of  self-deception,  which  made  honour  and  dtsiDW 
estcdncss  and  so  forth  more  than  mere  words  to  him.     He  did  bS 
imagine  that  Victor  would  really  forego  any  advantage  for  whicb  br 
really  cared,  or  be  more  particular  than  other  men  about  hov  k 
gained  it ;  but  he  did  think  that  his  friend  would  require  a  strtx^ 
interest  than  most  men  to  rouse  him  to  ordinary  action.     He  mi 
even  conscious,  in  Victor's  company,  of  the  sort  of  respectful  ico- 
cence  which  worse  men  than  Gideon  have  been  unable  to  beak 
through  before  those  whom  they  regard  as   boys  :   and  certunl^ 
he  contrived,  without  any  part-acting,  to  give  Waldron   a  beOff 
0|Mnion  of  him  than  anybody  whom  he  had  ever  known. 

He  would  have  done  any  quantity  of  the  dirtiest  work,  and  ml 
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nothing,  In  order  that  hi.s  Trjcnd  might  be  able  to  shut  his  eyes  and 
fanc}'  his  own  hands  clean.  What  he  expceted,  fairly  enough,  to 
gain  by  his  services  in  obtaining  Coplcston  for  Victor  was  no  trirtc  to 
him,  and  he  firmly  believed  Ihat  il  was  solely  for  liis  own  bliarc  in 
the  adventure  that  he  had  been  working  ;  but  he  would  liave  felt  it 
a  real  misfortune  if  Victor,  and  not  himself,  had  been  compcUcd,  by 
way  of  last  resource,  to  tamper  with  registers  or  do  anything  un. 
becoming  quixotic  professions.  That  Victor  would  have  done 
everything  that  might  be  needful,  however  unquixotic,  he  had  no 
manner  of  doubt ;  btit  still  he  had  a  certain  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
playing  at  honour  by  deputy.  It  gave  him  a  ctrlain  unselhsh  pleasure 
to  look  forn'ard  to  Victor's  being  pliiced,  as  squire  of  Coplcston, 
above  the  struggle  of  the  fish-pond,  and  so  keeping  one  spot  of  earth 
bright  and  clean — a  seeming  realisation  of  such  poets'  dreams  as 
common  honesty  and'its  kindred  virtues.  He  knew  it  would  be  a 
sham, but  hehad  set  his  fancy  upon  setting  his  particular  sham  upon  the 
stage,  almost  as  much  as  upon  being  paid  for  his  own  stage-car  pen  trj-. 
He  was  nursing  and  pelting  liis  one  ewe-lamb  of  an  illusion  till  at 
hst  he  wcll-nigh  persuaded  himself  that  Victor  was  what  he  wished 
him  to  seem  to  be.  He  carried  him  triumphandy  through  the  affair 
of  Coplcston,  to  fmd  out  that  his  quixotic  bubble,  in&tead  of  being  a 
shade  or  two  cleaner  than  other  men,  w.is  tJirce  shades  blacker  than 
the  blackest  he  Kid  ever  known.  Not  only  had  he  been  refused  his 
reward — though  that  was  much — but  he  felt  himself  tricked  and 
duped  by  the  only  man  whom  he  had  ever  trusted,  and  th.it  Victor 
Waldron  was  the  only  man  on  earth  cajiable  of  refusing  to  pay  for 
dirty  work  which  had  been  done  solely  in  order  that  his  own  hands 
might  be  kept  white.  Meanness  in  spending  was  about  the  only  vice 
from  which  Gideon  bad  been  thus  far  free  ;  and  what  lie  could  not 
comprehend  in  himself,  he  never  could  comprehend  in  any  other 
man. 

Only  one  sentiment  towards  Victor  was  left  possible  for  him,  or 
rathefi  only  one  combination  of  sentiments  :  contempt,  disgust, 
hatred,  and  wounded  pride.  It  could  not  occur  to  him,  any  more 
than  to  any  other  sutTeicr,  tliat  he  was  anything  but  a  cruelly  injured 
man,  tricked  and  betrayed.  It  was  certainly  not  likely  that  he  would 
ever  be  taken  in,  even  by  the  smartest  of  Yankees,  again;  and  the 
world  at  large,  in  its  reUitions  to  Gideon  Skull,  was  likely  enough  to 
suffer  from  his  improved  experience  of  what  the  best  seeming  men 
really  are.  That  hint  of  his  uncle  Christopher's  about  tJie  existence 
of  a  will  after  all  had  been  by  no  means  thrown  away  ;  and  only  the 
passing  ncccssity—ihanks  to  Waldron— of  struggling  in  the  pond  foe 
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his  daily  food  had  hindered  his  following  up  the  cJuc.     Bol  W 
up  he  most  surely  would,  one  of  these  days. 

At  last,  he  reached  his  immediate  destination — a  sinal),  dvk 
office,  in  .1  City  lane,  with  "  Messrs.  Aristidesand  Sinon  "  p&intedapoi 
the  panel.  He  entered  a  very  small,  dusty  counting-house,  whicfc  il 
no  way  evidenced  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  ther^  aod 
asked  a  solitary,  middlc-a^jed  clerk  if  anybody  was  within.  Nobodf 
was  williin  just  then,  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  know  CideoB 
very  well  Mr.  Sinon  had  gone  lo  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Ariitidci  tB 
the  Custom-house.  Just  then  Gideon  noticed  a  stranger  to  lie 
office,  ivriting,  with  his  back  towards  him,  at  a  desk  in  a  dark  coriKt 
Something  in  the  stranger's  figure  struck  Gideon  Skull  ;  somethiai  it 
Gideon's  voice  seemed  lo  strike  the  stranger,  who  turned 
Assuredly  he  was  right  in  holding  coincidences  to  be  cver^--day 
The  stranger  was  .Man  Reld. 


CiiArrER  XT. 

What  U  s  flower?    A  n-ccil  ibttt  man  halh  teruled. 

Wlial  K  a  wccil?    A  flower  thai  C<kI  halh  sown. 
Well  for  the  w«cd  thai  in  ihc  flower  halh  cnikd, 

III  for  ihe  flower  who  to  Ihe  weed  halli  grcnrn. 

And  who  may  tcH,  nmoitg  their  uiinRlctl  bow-en, 
The  hand  that  gaw  the  growth,  or  wt  the  leeds  ? 

Ah,  there  be  wccdi  am!  weeds,  as  flowcfs  and  dowen* 
And  b«a.ru  and  hearts,  as  there  be  Rowers  and  weeds, 

Alan's  first  look  was  naturally  of  surprise— especially  when  Gidaa 
Skull  held  out  his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  fashion, 

"Well,'' said  Gideon,  "  the  world  is  small,  .ind  the  Cily"*  tm 
smaller  I  C;m  I  do  anything  for  you,  here?"  Alan  did  not  nb 
his  hand  :  .ind  he  drew  it  bnck  again,  "  I  know,"  he  said,  gm(i> 
and  rather  proudly,  '*  that  the  sight  of  me  can't  be  anj-  plounivv 
you.  But  that  makes  me  feel  nil  the  more  bound  to  serve  yoi,  if  I 
can." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,"  said  Alan  shordy.  "  To  meet  |«  i 
neither  a  pleasure  nor  a  displeasure  to  me.  T  thanked  j*ou,  ODceftr 
nil,  for  making  me  able  to  do  an  act  of  simple  right  and  )aib(»- 
hut  you  can't  expect  me  to  repeat  my  thanks  cvciy  time  I  ha|i|ieal* 
meet  you.     Good-day." 

"Will  you  wail  a  moment,  Mr.  Rcid?    As  j'va  are  to  Jotf  M 
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not  to  bear  malice — for  what  K'as  certainly  no  fault  of  mme — you 
won't  mind  five  minutes'  talk,  I  suppose?  That  can't  make  matters 
worse,  if  it  can't  make  them  belter.  I  can  go  your  way,  and  we  can 
taik  as  we  go." 

"  I  will  hear  anything  you  can  have  to  say — except  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  any  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Waldron  of 
Copleston.'* 

"  H'm  I  I  don't  think  youVe  likely  to  have  any  offer  made  you 
in  that  <|uaiter.  A\Tiy  should  you  expect  such  a  thing?  When  a 
pike  eats  a  trout,  he  doesn't  offer  to  disgor^ge." 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Mr.  Waldrons  confidence." 

"  Ves.    1  think  I  know  Victor  Waldron  better  than  most  men." 

"And  you  don't  know  that  he  ius  made  offers  wliich  I  have 
declined?  To  do  him  justice  ....  But  that  scare's  closed.  As 
you  don't  come  from  him,  say  what  yoii  please." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  asked  Gideon,  with  almost  a  shadow 
of  surprise  in  his  voices  "that  Waldron  has  olTcrgd  to  make  terms 
with  jou?" 

"  Yes."  ; 

"And  that  you  have  refused  them?" 

"  Who  is  there  who  would  make  terms  on  the  ground  that  his 
mother  .  ,  .  ,  I  would  as  soon  ....  Well — wh.ii  have  )Oii  to 
«y?" 

Gideon  was  driven  to  n;flect  for  a  moment :  for,  though  his  creed 
accounted  for  all  things,  he  was  not  a  quirk -minded  man,  and  he 
often  required  a  moment  or  two  for  the  application  of  his  theory  to 
particular  cases.  Mcinwhilc,  he  set  himself  to  take  Alan's  present 
measure  as  they  walked  side  by  &ide  through  one  of  the  busiest  and 
quietest  thoroughfares.  A  change  of  some  sort  had  certainly  come 
over  the  young  man,  cither  for  the  worse  or  for  the  belter.  He 
looked  older,  stronger,  manlier,  graver,  as  his  mother  wished— but 
he  looked  harder,  too :  there  was  impatience  and  anxiety  in-  his  (ace 
which  he  took  no  care  to  hide  :  and  the  light  of  his  eyes  was 
wholly  gone.  No,  tliought  Gideon,  of  course  he  wouldn't  make 
terms  tliat  would  commit  him  to  a  surrender  of  his  case :  nobody 
would,  as  long  as  there  was  the  chance  of  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
But  WaJdron's  game?  Why  should  he  offer  terms?  if  he  was 
afraid  of  anything,  and  wanted  to  buy  the  Reids  ofi^  he'd  have 
made  sure  of  me  too — he  wouldn't  have  kicked  me  out  like  a  dog 
if  he'd  seen  the  least  chance  of  wanting  me  again.  He  can 
hardly  be  such  an  almighty  humbug  as  to  want  to  build  up  a 
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cliaractcr  for  gcncrosiity  and  chivalry,  and  all  thai,  hy  Rn4  Ending  ool 
that  terms  n'Oivt  he  accepted,  and  then  making  them.  But  thai— 
that's  jDst  what  he  ^vouhi  du.  He's  just  the  man  to  cut  his  motbeA 
throat  for  sixpence,  and  spend  a  halfpenny  of  it  on  an  onion  to  ay 

over  at  her  funeral "This  is  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Rod 

If  I  had  known  what  was  tu  come  of  all  this,  1  would  ha^-e  cot  at 
my  right  hand  sooner  than  have  put  it  into  this  pie." 

"  1  have  told  you,  1  thank  you  for  what  you  have  don&    Pny 
say  no  more." 

"  Mr.  Alan  Reid,"  said  Gideon  earnestly,  laying  his  hand  ligliUr 
on  Alan's  shaulder,  and  lookini^  at  him  straight  with  the  hooesun 
eyes  in  the  worUI,  "whatever  you  iniiy  say,  I  know   I  have  to  k: 
myself  straight  with  your  father's  son.     Your  father — if  1  had  take* 
his  advice— would  have  made  a  different  sort  of  fellow  of  zat  thin  I 
can  honestly  say  I  am.     I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind— dot 
I  am  a  poor  devil  of  a  rolling  stone,  who  has  been  doing  a  Vaokert 
dirty  work  for  some  sort  of  pay  or  other.     In  your  place,  1  sboold 
think  the  same.     Well — 1  am  not  a  jMor  devil  of  a  rolling  stcnA 
If  you  know  Mr.  Aristides,  he  will  tell  you  what  my  position  is  oM^ 
and  what  it  will  be  in  the  City  when  a  few  aflairs  are  settled  that  I 
am  engiiged  in.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rolling  stones  gAtto 
no  mo3s  in  these  days — at  any  rate,  the  standing  snowball  golhen 
no  snow.     And,  so  far  from  having  gained  by  your  loss,  I  htK 
wasted  time,  which  means  money  to  a  business  man,  and  a  worMof 
trouble,  in  helping  my  friend  to  regain  what  you   admit  to  be  ba 
rights — I  did  not  know  you,  you  sec,  and  could  tuvc  do  imctotia 
you :  while  Waldron  and  I  have  been  comrades  for  years,  and  I 
did — h'm ! — know  him.    But  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  wii« 
wc  did  between  us  was  either  right  or  wise— whether  it  was  j«>t, 
even.     It  was  on  quite  another  ground  that  we  founded  oorcUim: 
on  the  supposition  tliat  a  certain  marriage  had  not  taken  place,  whik 
all  the  while  it  stood  clearly  proved   in  Hillswick  register.    Tfce 
intestacy  of  your  father  was  a  surprise.    It  seems  to  me  incrediUE 
still  that  a  man  of  landed  property,  like  him^  should  have  dici 
without  a  will     He  could  never  have  intended  such  a  thing." 

Alan  was  certainly  not  one  of  those  whose  instinct  is  to  mistntC 
Unlike  Gideon,  he  had  tnisted  all  men,  and  had  never  found  te 
trust  betrayed ;  though  it  is  tnie  that  nobody  round  Coi^cstoci  «f> 
likely  to  deceive  the  yaung  squire  in  such  trifling  matsen  • 
concerned  him  and  them.  He  certainly  bore  no  malice  to  GidcM 
of  whom  he  had  only  tieaid  as  nothing  worse  than  a  rwii  and  A 
great  sower  of  wild  oat3  in  his  younger  d4ys :  a  character  vhidl 
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a  man  in  the  estimation  of  but  few  of  Alan's  age.  Gideon's 
account  ur  himself  was  simple  and  straightfom-ard  enough,  and,  at 
the  woist,  undeserving  of  special  blame.  A  certain  wholly  un- 
founded suspicion  of  some  injustice  in  his  own  feelings  made  Alan 
say,  more  Ts-arraly  than  he  had  yet  spoken, — 

"  You  did  right  You  did  more  than  right — for  your  errand 
could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  one.  \ViIl  you  oblige  me  by  saying 
DO  more  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  sort  of  salislaction  to  me  if  you  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  there  is  no  will." 

"  Should  I  be  here  if  tlicre  were  the  shadow  of  a  will  ?  Be  quite 
satisfied,  since  you  are  good  enough  to  care  about  the  matter,  that 
justice  has  been  done." 

"  Ves— pretty  considerably  done.  It  often  happens,  when  law 
and  justice  meet  together.  Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree,  except  in 
trying  to  do  one  another.  As  for  my  caring  about  the  matter — am 
not  I  a  Ilillswick  man?  And  what  ever  concerned  Copleston  that 
we  Hillswick  people  didn't  think  concerned  ourselves  ?  You  Reids 
were  to  us  what  an  Rarl  is  to  a  place  I've  met  with  in  my  travels 
called  Spraggville.  I  never  thought  for  one  instant,  when  I  came 
over  with  Waldron,  tliat  it  was  more  than  a  wild-goose  chase  we 
were  on— that  we  were  just  going  mare's- nesting  for  a  holiday ;  how 
could  any  man  of  common  sense  dream  there  would  be  no  will  ? 
The  whole  thing  was  a  deplorable  aflair.  /  never  wished  to  see  a 
Yankee  adventurer  at  Copleston — I  don't  envy  him  his  experiences 
among  the  county  people — in  the  place  of  your  father's  son.  But 
let's  talk  of  other  things.  How  arc  Mrs.  Reid  and  Miss  Rcid? 
I  hope  well  ?  I  dare  not  hope,  though,  that  they  ever  speak  parti- 
cularly kindly  of  mc." 

"They  arc  quite  well.  I  wish  you  would  understand,  once  for 
all,  that  nobody  on  earth  dreams  of  blaming  you." 

"Ah— you  almost  persuade  me  th.it  there  arc  three  good  people 
in  the  world.  I'm  afraid,  in  your  place,  I  should  feel  very  unlike 
the  theoretical  Christian  towards  Gideon  Skull— and  very  like  the 
real  one.  'Don't  put  him  under  the  pump'  was  a  christian  senti- 
ment,  and  it  was  fi-illowcd  christianly.  I'm  glad  lo  hear  they  are 
well.    Somctliing  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  I  suppose?'* 

"  Nothing,"  saiil  Alan  proudly:  "nothing  but  a  few  things  that 
belonged  to  my  mother  and  to  me." 

"  Good  God  \  I  had  no  notion  things  were  as  bad  as  that !  But 
it  can't  matter  much  lo  you  in  the  long  ran — youi  father's  son  notus. 
have  plenty  of  friends  to  open  the  wotld  (ot  \vaa — ^tjclTt  T>.«v.\i«.«. 

TOA.  cuttvj,   ^a  179a.  q  i> 
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me,  kicked  out  of  doorg  with  hardly  a  shin  to  my  back,  to  take  my 
chance  of  rolling  «p  or  down." 

Gideon  was  unconsciously  gaining  upon  Alan  in  that  simple^ 

fectiy  natural  fashion  in  which  he  had  gained  upon  Victor 
Caldron,  and  upon  most  men— espedally  apon  those  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  Wc  have  all  found  out  TartuOe  so  completely  as  to  be 
quite  certain  that  rough  humour  and  its  belongings  must  needs 
cover  the  depths  of  a  nature  as  shy  as  it  is  fine. 

"Things  are  just  as  bad  as  that!"  said  Alan.  "Of  course  1 
suppose  it  won't,  OS  you  say,  matter  much  to  me — in  the  long  run. 
As  to  friends — yes ;  I  know  of  one  or  two  who  would  give  roe  a 
keeper's  place,  and  gladly— and  if  I  was  alone  In  the  world  I'd  take 
;.oiie,  and  ask  nothing  better;  but  rHcndship  ought  to  be  two-sided, 
seems  to  mc.  I  shouldn't  thank  sny  friend  of  mine  to  come 
bothering  me  to  get  him  something  to  do,  for  which  his  only  quali- 
fication was  that  he  was  perfectly  unfit  for  ever>'ihing  that  he  could 
get  for  me,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  paid." 

"  You  have  gone  to  nobody  for  help,  then  ?  " 

"No.  I  have  no  right  to  annoy  other  people  with  my  troubles; 
and  asking  favours  with  nothing  to  give  back  for  them  isn't  much  in 
my  line.     I  must  find  a  way  of  my  own,  like  you." 

"My  way?  Then  you'll  soon  find  out  that  it  will  lead  you 
to  the  discovery  that,  whatever  you  want,  you  must  either  ask  to 
it  very  loudly  or  else  make  believe  not  to  want  it  at  alt.  Pride  is 
the  only  vice  that  never  pays.  Well,  I've  not  been  your  friend ;  >-ou 
can  have  no  scruple  about  asking  mc  to  do  anything  for  you  that  I 
can.  I  may  be  the  very  last  of  the  last  of  the  barons — another  king- 
maker, you  know — who  knows?  Wc  men  of  business  come  oa 
curious  things,  now  and  then ;  and  if  by  any  cliance  there  ^tftrt  A 

i,vjii Anyhow,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if  there  is 

anything  I  can  do  for  you,  you  may  count  on  me ;  you  nucd  ha^'c  no 
pride  with  me.  Vour  fatiicr  was  always  very  kind  to  me  in  auld  Un£ 
syne,  and  anytliing  I  could  do  for  you  wouldn't  in  the  least  put  you 
to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  being  gratcfiil — I  should  only  be 
paying  back  a  debt,  you  see.  Of  course,  gratitude  is  a  nuisance 
and  a  bore.  So,  of  course,  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  as  sooa 
as  I  can." 

"  You  can  do  one  tiling  for  mc,"  said  AUa  "  You  are  a  success- 
ful man,  and  had  as  little  chance  of  being  so  as  I.  How  did.>wv 
manage  to  succeed?    How  did^o«  begin  ?" 

*'  Vou  ask  me  for  the  secret  of  success?  Well,  th.it  depends  on 
ivjuf  you  call  success,  you  see.      I  know  one  man  ivhose  secret  is 
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cukivntc  isms  on  toast-and-water;  no  doubt  hell  make  it  pny.  I 
know  another — meaning  myself — who  woiildn't  call  it  success  if  I 
became  a  millionaire  on  toasl-and- water.  I  don't  know  that  there's 
any  particular  secret,  except  that  j-ou  mustn't  trust  a  Yankee— that's 
the  one  fatal  thing.  But  for  you? — what  do  you_want  to  succeed  in  ? 
That's  the  first  thing." 

"  In  getting  a  living  without  having  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal." 

"And  you  look  for  it  in  the  City — man  alive !  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you're  looking  for  that  from  those  good  Greek  friends  of 
mmc ! " 

Alan  coloured  a  little.  He  was  a  little  too  conscious  of  not 
knowing  the  world,  and  Ciidcon's  familiarity  u'as  not  quite  so  en- 
gaging as  his  candour. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked  "I  heard,  by  accident,  that  they  want 
somebody  who  knows  something  about  firearms " 

"  My  dear  boy,  they  won't  want  you.  Don't  ihink  of  such  a 
thing.  Have  you  never  thought  that  England  is  not  the  only  country 
in  the  world  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  were  not  thinking  of  it  every  hour  I  But  I  am  not 
alone,  you  sec." 

"And  mcajiwhile Upon  my  soul,  it  is  hard.     But  wait. 

What's  the  use  of  a  war-wind  if  it  blows  nothing  to  men  like  you? 
Do  I  understand  that  you  w.int  an  opening  of  scwnc  sort,  and  would 
make  the  most  of  it,  whatever  it  might  be  ?  " 

"Anything  that  I  could  do  I  would  do." 

"  You  have  absolutely  no  engagement  that  a  few  months'  absence 
■would  risk  your  losing  ? " 

•'  None." 

"  I  needn't  ask  if  you  would  object  to  having  a  sight  of  war.  By 
Jove,  Mr.  Reid,  it's  lucky  I've  met  with  you.  I  can  put  you  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  work  that  you'd  enjoy,  and  Uiat,  if  you  toak  it^ 
would  put  the  balance  of  the  favour  on  your  side.  You'd  be  put 
under  no  more  obligation  to  me  than  to  any  stranger  who  ]}ut  you  in 
the  way  of  getting  what  he  doesn't  want  himself — which,  in  (act,  hc'» 
refused.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Spa<^>ilU  Aren't  But  of  course 
you  have." 

"  I  have  not,  indeed." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  I  Don't  you  know  that  Bismarck's  last  thought 
at  night  and  first  e\'ery  morning  is  what  the  Spraggt-UU  Argus  wilt 
say?  Don't  you  know  that  the  Argus  is  the  soul  of  Spraggvjlle,  and 
that  Spraggvillc  is  the  centre  of  the  world— that  SpraggyiUe  is  what 
Hillswick  only  believes  itself  to  be?    The  Argus  is  a  great  fajrt, 
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tboughi  a]l  the  same.    Tliey  want  a  correspondent,  in 
Versailles.    Go." 

"I?"  exclaimed  Alan,  the  light  coming  back  into  his  eyes— for 
■what  man  is  there,  with  one  spark  of  nature  in  him,  whose  eyes  do 
not  brighten  at  the  name  of  war  ?  And,  most  of  all,  what  idler,  like 
Alan,  while  his  fellows  are  fighting  within  two  hundred  mites  of  him, 
cin  ."Jtayat  home  and  feel  he  is  where  he  ought  to  be?     "There 

is  nothing  on  earth  would  suit  me  better,  but "     His  face  (eU 

again. 

"  But  what  ? " 

"  But  what  can  I  do  for  a  newsimpcr  ?  I  couldn't  write.  1  dont 
know  the  language." 

"/  know  what  they  want.  The)'  don't  ^Mnt  French,  and  they 
don'c  want  German,  and  they  don't  want  cssajs,  and  they  don't  laat 
5t}-Ic  'I'hey  want  a.  man  that  can  use  his  eyes,  and  tise  his  ears,  lod 
tell  them  all  the  little  things  he  sees,  as  if  lie  was  a  schoolboy  wiitinf 
home.  You'll  viTittt  to  Crowder — that's  their  man  here,  whom  yooH 
have  to  sec — the  jollicst  young  fellow  I  ever  met  in  my  life ;  aod  bell 
put  your  letters  into  shape  for  Spraggville.  You've  never  seen  war— 
all  the  better;  you'll  go  lo  it  with  fresher  eyes.  Why,  you're  the  vt»y 
man.  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  I've  a  good  mind  to  start  a  paper  en 
the  spot,  just  lo  make  my  fortune  out  of  you.  UTiy,  they'll  jump 
at  you.  And  when  you've  once  set  up  as  roving  correspond eoi,  nd 
learned  the  tricks  of  the  trade — why,  there's  your  career,  and  ool 
after  your  own  heart,  unless  I'm  wrong." 

"  Whether  I  go  or  not,"  said  Alan,  suddenly  stopping  and  htddic^ 
out  his  hand  cordially,  "  you  have  done  a  just  thing,  and  you  are  so* 
doing  a  friendly  one— and  I  a>n  grateful." 

Gideon  took  his  hand,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he  had  IB 
own  notions  of  what  "gratcful"mcanR,  and  Alan's  wonls  put  him  ■» 
pleasantly  in  mind  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  Waldron  would  hale 
said  under  the  like  circumstances.  "  Nonsense,"  he  said  ;  **  I'm  art 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  that's  all.  Its  Crowder  nvlio  ought  to  b( 
grateful  If  I'd  wanted  to  go  myself,  I  wouldn't  have  given  it  up  lor 
you,  you  nay  be  quite  sure.  If  1  could  find  that  will — but  that^ 
another  thing.  Look  here.  I  believe  they  talk  about  your  staftii| 
in  fourand-lweniy  hours,  but  that's  rubbish,  of  course  ;  they  ran  »« 
a  day.  I'll  drop  a  line  to  Crowder  to  say  I've  found  him  a  rancoo^ 
and  you  shall  dine  with  me  at  the  Universal  lo-ntorroK-,  and  meet  htf^ 
and  settle  matters  together.  He's  coming,  so  you  can't  fad  to  i«t 
him  there.  Meanwhile,  consider  yourself  Special  Correspondeol  i' 
the  S/raggi't/U  Ar^us  at  the  Seat  of  Viux." 
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Alan  had  not  been  childish  enough  to  wince  at  the  prospect  of 
being  patronised  by  Gideon  Skull.  He  was  proud  enough  to  be 
tboroughly,  and  even  dtrfiatnly,  accepting  all  ihe  circumstances  of  bis 
changed  condition,  and,  as  he  tJiouglU  about  the  nialtec  wliilc 
walking  homewards,  felt  that  the  accident  of  Uiis  chance  meeting 
seemed  likely  to  turn  out  providential,  and  he  did  nut  thhik  so 
the  tcs5  bccmse  the  prospect  attracted  him  more  by  its  nahire 
than  by  its  pay.  He  certainly  wanted  money  something  more 
than  badly;  but  if  he  had  still  been  Squire  of  Copleston.  and 
such  an  ofl'er  lind  l>cen  made  to  liiiii,  lie  would  most  likdy  have 
taken  it,  and  gone  merely  for  the  c:ccitcment  of  the  thing.  Trying  to 
force  the  end  of  his  unpractised  wedge  into  the  rock  of  London  n-os 
wearing  out  his  hopes  and  his  patience,  while  he  had  no  reserve  fund 
of  vanily  or  ambition  on  which  to  draw  ;  and  now  Gideon  ]iad 
opened  before  him  the  view  of  a  new  and  stirring  life  which  gave  him 
scope  for  all  his  energies,  and  gave  him  but  litcle  time  to  think  of 
Bertlia  and  of  all  Uiat  life  might  have  been  with  her  for  its  ccnue. 

He  reached  home  at  last — that  is  to  say,  the  house  between  the 
river  ajid  the  Strand  where  his  molliec  and  Helen  lodged  with  hitn — 
and  went  into  their  parlour  with  much  more  of  the  air  of  the  Alan 
Reid  of  the  old  times  than  he  had  carried  out  with  him.  One  piece 
of  hypocrisy  he  had  been  trying  very  hard  indeed  to  leam — that  of 
assuming  an  indoor  cheerfulness  as  a  chief  part  of  his  duty  towards 
the  two  women  who  had  been  thrown  upon  him  so  entirely.  It  was 
the  more  needful,  for  he  couLd  not  but  feel  that,  when  put  to  the 
actual  test  of  living  as  they  now  had  to  live,  neither  his  mother  nor 
Helen  had  quite  fulfilled  their  promise  of  patience  and  courage.  He 
did  not  bbme  them,  for  it  was  far  too  natural ;  he  could  only  blame 
himself  for  having  hitherto  so  completely  failed  in  giving  them  any 
fair  prospect  of  better  times.  But  even  his  temper,  which  was  as 
sweet  as  his  father's  had  been,  found  it  difficult  to  bear  his  mother's 
unconcealed  belief  that  he  was  doing  less  than  he  might  easily 
be  doing.  She  was  always  talking  and  acting  as  if  he  needed  some 
spur  or  other  to  do  wonders,  when  no  wonders  were  wanted,  and 
when  he  was  hunting  high  and  low  for  the  secret  of  how  a  nun 
with  neither  experience  nor  training  can  get  strangers  to  employ  him 
in  anything  which  thousands  of  others  could  do  well  Most 
assuredly,  were  it  not  for  being  obliged  to  leave  liis  mother  and 
sister  utterly  alone  and  improtected^  he  would  not  have  thought 
twice  about  following  his  great-imde's  example  and  going  out  to 
some  colony  as  shepherd  or  mounted  policeman.  He  would,  had  he 
been  alone,  have  feit  by  no  means  ashamed  of  a  dragoon's  nniform^ 
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and  tliouglit  himself  quite  caiiabk  of  making  an  admirable  sergeant- 
major.  But  he  could  not  make  his  mother  sec  tiOM'  little  she 
knew  ilic  world,  or  even,  for  thai  matter,  knew  her  own  son.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  it  hsrd  that,  while  he  was  wearing  himself  out 
and  sacrificing  the  only  lines  of  life  for  which  he  felt  himself  fitted,  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  being  ahlc  to  cam  a  living  for  the  motlier  and 
sister  whom  alone  he  had  to  care  for,  he  should  be  made  to  fee!  that 
his  not  being  well  on  in  the  road  to  the  woolsark  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  wimi  of  energy.  Helen  also  troubled  him  in  another 
way.     But  at  any  rati:  he  had  good  news  for  both  of  them  now. 

"I've  corac  to  tlie  luroins  in  the  lane  at  last!"  said  he.  "At 
least,  I  think  so,  inilcss  everything  goes  wrong." 

"  At  last ! "  said  Mrs.  Reid.     **  But  I  knew  it  could  not  be  lon^* 

"  You  have  heard  from  Hillswick  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  being  left  alone  for  a  liitle  while.  It  won't 
Im  as  if  I  were  going  to  tlic  other  side  of  the  world.  Unless  I  am 
reckoning  tremendously  without  niy  host,  within  a  week  I  sha.1I  be  at 
Vereailles." 

Uis  mother  looked  at  him  anxioubiy ;  but  already  her  disappoint- 
ment liad  come.  Wlul  road,  such  as  she  wanted  him  to  find,  could 
lead  through  Versailles?  Her  inmost  heart  had  repented  of  her 
design  long  ago,  and  w.is  burning  every  day  to  sweep  away  all  this 
needless  wear  and  trouble.  But  the  more  slie  longed  to  sweep  it  off, 
the  more  resolute  she  was  to  go  en.  Nothing  but  final  and  full 
success  could  compensate  for  even  the  beginning  of  the  trouble ; 
ever>'ihing  would  have  been  sheer  waste  otherwise,  and  she  would 
have  to  admit  that  Alan  might  well  be  weak  as  his  mother's  instead 
of  as  his  father's  son  if  she  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  breaking 
down  in  her  design  for  his  good  Iwfore  it  had  well  bcgim.  She 
longed  for  some  proof  of  his  strength  even  less  for  his  on-n  sake  than 
for  the  cxnise  it  would  give  her  for  relieving  him  of  the  burden  ;  but 
she  could  fmd  no  excuse  for  it  hitherto.  He  must  learn  strength 
and  wisdom  enough  to  thank  her  with  his  whole  heart  for  withholding 
his  inheritance  from  him,  so  that  he  might  become  its  master  instead 
of  its  slave.  It  seemed  to  her  tlut  he  was  proving  to  the  utmost  all 
that  she  had  most  feared  to  find  in  him,  and  was  the  most  resolute 
to  mend — the  tendency  lo  drift  through  foul  weather  even  as  he  had 
drifted  through  fair,andasubmissive  acceptance  of  circurastanceswith- 
out  finding  therein  a  spur  to  make  him  triumph  over  them :  a  fineness 
of  feeling  which  is  a  graceful  ornament  for  all  who  have  no  need  of  Itt 
but  is  as  useful  in  any  struggle  as  a  girl's  skin  to  a  piizcfighier. 

"  At  Versailles  ? "  asked  Helen.     "  At  the  siege  ?" 
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"  Yes.  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  twenty  guesses.  You  wouTdn't 
guess  in  twenty  iiracs  tv^enty  that  the  gods  above  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  I  was  bom  to  Hterature.  I  expect  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  called  un  to  paint  a  [ncture,  or  coin[>ose  an  opera,  or  lo  build  a 
cathedral.  Now,  then— take  care  not  to  open  your  eyes  too  wide. 
Within  tflTcnty-four  hours,  I  expect  to  be  Correspondent  for  the — 
what's  the  name? — for  the  something  or  other  v^ryw/ at  the  Scat  of 
War.  Ragville— Snag\'illc — never  mind  the  place:  I  know  it's  an 
Argus,  and  is  in  America,  and  ends  in  'ville.'  I'd  rather  be  going  as 
a  fighdug  man  than  as  a  writing  man,  hut  if  it  wasn't  fur  leaving  you 
all  by  yourselves — well,  I  can't  help  being  glad  lo  go,  and  I  siipjiose 
I  shall  find  out  somehow  or  other  what  to  do." 

"  .Alan,"  said  Mrs.  Reid  quietly,  "you  cannot  "possibly  think  of 
going?" 

"  \KYiy  not,  mother  ?  I  shall  be  fairly  paid,  I  suppose — and  more 
than  I  shall  earn,  I  feel  pretty  sure.  Why  should  I  not  go?  You 
know  how  things  are  going  with  us — it  is  not  a  question  of  choosing 
any  more,  it  seems  to  uic." 

*'  What  sort  of  a  career  do  you  suppose  you  will  find  in  writing 
letters  for  a  newspaper?  What  made  you  tliink  of  such  a  thing? 
And  we  must  think  a  little  of  what  we  are." 

"Was  I  not  saying  so?  What  are  we  but  people  with  our  way 
to  make  and  our  bread  to  win  ?  " 

"  We  arc  not  that  only,  Abn,  Wc  are  people  who  haiv  been, 
and  who  may  be  again,  Alan,  I  wisli— I  wish  I  could  see  in  you  a  little 
more  of  the  spirit  that  made  Warren  Hastings  never  forget  that  he 
must  some  tlay  be  Hastings  of  Daylsford.  Vou  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  those  who  may  come  after  you  to  set  Copltston  before  you,  no 
longer  merely  as  an  accident  lo  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  prize  to  he  fought 
for  and  won — or  if  not  Copleston,  at  least  its  equal.  To  become  a 
newspaper  reporter  is  not  the  w.iy." 

"  Nobody  will  ever  come  after  me I   don't  understand 

yon,  mother.  I  have  to  try  my  best  to  get  some  sort  of  a  home  for 
Helen  and  you.  What  more  can  any  of  us  look  for?  Those  great 
successes  come  of  themselves,  I  fancy — except  perhaps  to  different 
»rts  of  men  than  I  am.  1  don't  suppose  that  newspajjcr  work  is 
much  in  my  line  ;  but  I  don'l  sec  exactly  what  is  in  my  line,  in  this 
country.     I  can't  turn  tutor " 

"  1  would  not  have  yon  if  you  could,  Alan." 

"  I  have  put  the  notion  of  emigrating  on  one  side— at  least,  for  as 
long  as  I  can— and  now  comes  this  chance,  and  you  ask  me  to  throw 
it  away.    I  cau't  do  that,  luothei." 
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Itvas  a  foremost  part  of  Mrs.  Reid'splan  for  Alan  that  he  sliouid 
be  driven  by  force  and  need  Into  having  a  will  of  his  own  ;  and  she 
ought  ihercforc  to  have  wekomod  the  first  siyii  lie  ^ave  of  having  one. 
Bui  ii  was  at  othci  people's  expense,  and  cectainly  not  at  her  own, 
that  she  wished  Alan  to  develop  a  will,  and  certainly  not  in  any 
direction  that  iJid  not  please  licr, 

"  What  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

*'  I'm  afraid  you  wll  like  the  source  of  it  as  little  as  I  did  at  first. 
I  heard  of  the  place  from  Gideon  Skull — of  all  men  in  the  world." 

"  Gideon  Skull !  " 

Ilctcn  started.  There  seemed  a  fate  about  the  nanie  uf  Gideon 
Skull.  She  had  heard  it  for  the  first  time  while  listening  to  her 
father's  dealli-bcll.  It  was  his  vinit  lo  her  brother  which  had  been 
the  signal  of  their  ruin.  Victor  Waldron  was  her  enemy :  but  he 
«eemed  infinitely  less  myslcrioiis  and  therefore  less  ominous  than 
Gideon  Skuli.  And  now,  by  what  seemed  as  much  a  matter  of 
chance  as  all  the  rest,  he  was  crossing  their  patli  and  directing  their 
lives  again, 

"  Yes,"  said  Alan,  "f.idcon  Skull.  And  he  seems  by  no  means 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  after  all.  Those  wild  oats  of  his,  whatever 
they  were,  must  he  a  pretty  old  story  now,  and  I  should  be  sorry  iC 
every  folly  I  did  before  J  was  onc-and- twenty  was  lo  hang  round  iBjr 
rveck  like  a  rope  till  I  was  as  old  as  Gideon  Skull.  I  met  him  by 
chance — if  it  was  chance — and  had  some  talk  with  him,  and  I'm 
com-inccd  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any 
honest  man  must  have  had  to  do.  Of  course  he  couldn't  sit  down  and 
let  a  wrong  go  on— but  any  way^  he  lias  gone  out  of  bis  iivay  to  be 
friendly;  I  can  understand  llut  he  would  like  to  do  somethiog  for 

inc No;  don't  be  afraid  ;  I  haven't  been  asking  anybody  to  do  a 

single  tiling,  mother.  Only,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  above  wanting,  and 
Gideon  Skull's  offer  was  made  freely — it  was  his  own  idea.  Any 
way,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  mmt  be.  I'm  going  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow,  to  meet  the  editor  or  whatever  he's  called,  and 
then ' 

His  mother's  cold  silence,  when  he  thought  he  had  at  last  done 
something  to  please  her,  froze  him.  His  pride  was  as  great  &s  hen 
in  some  tilings,  hut  it  was  quite  of  another  kind ;  and  her  ambition 
for  bim  was  utterly  outside  his  comprehension,  much  more  beyond 
his  sympathy. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Nelly,  what  she  does  expect  of  me?"  he  asked 
Helen,  when  he  was  presently  alone  with  her.  "  1  know  it  is  hard 
on  her— this  life  of  ours— but  if  she  could  only  guess  what  I^ondon 
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means  f  iKnow  I'm  right  in  talcing  this  offer.    If  it  wasn't  for 
should  know  I'm  wrong  in  not  taking  anything." 

"No — I  don't  understand  her.  Sometimes  f  fancy  she  doesn't 
realise  that  wc  are  paor.  Still — yes,  I  do  understand  her  Iicttcr  than 
you.  She  can't  l«ar  to  see  ytni  fighliiiij  for  crumbs  in  the  crowd 
when  yoa  ought  to  be " 

"  When  1  ought  to  be  ju«t  what  I  am,  N'cll,"  said  Alan  :  "just  a 
London  sparrow  like  the  rest,  and  nolliing  more.  Nell — I  wish  you 
wouldn't  keep  harping  on  chat  string." 

"  But  1  nuist.  /  have  never  learned  the  justice  of  your  losing 
Copleilon.  You  le!l  mc  it  was- jusl  and  right— so  I  believe  you  think 
so.    But " 

"  I  know  it,  Nell.  And  the  mother  knows  it  too.  You  once  told 
me  you  wouldn't  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Well — 1  suppose,  then,  so  it  must  be.  I  won't  speak  of  it  again. 
What  were  we  saying?  That  she  can't  bear  to  .see  you  fighliiig  for 
crumbs  in  the  crowd,  and  it  pains  her,  and  wounds  her — and 
me.  Oh,  Alan,  don't  think  we  don't  see  !  Don't  I  know  you  ? 
Don't  1  know  you'd  woilt  your  life  out  at  what  you  hated,  if  you 
thought  it  right — and  if  you  thought  it  would  make  you  forget — 
things — a  Utile*  Yes:  /  know  what  makc$  you  so  eager  to  go  h 
where  there's  fightings  and  where  nothing  will  remind  you — I  won't  ^^| 
speak  of  it  again.  But  I  know  what  ought  to  have  been,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  right  or  wrong— and  I  hate  whatever  has  come  hctwcen 
you  and  her.  And  you  take  it  all  as  if— as  if — sometimes  I  feci 
almost  ready  to  hate  you.  No— don't  preach  to  me.  I  know  that 
I'm  not  good  ;  I'm  not  just  j  I  want  iJeitha  Meyrick  for  my  sister. 
And  I  iit  understand  mamma.  She  doesn't  know  what  has  taken  the 
heart  out  of  you,  and  made  you  as  eager  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter 
as  if  going  to  France  would  bring  you  nearer  to  her." 

Alan  hardened  again — his  sister,  also,  seemed  to  have  no  mercy 
upon  him;  and  in  this  mood  she  scarcely  seemed  to  him  the  Helen 
of  old,  upon  whose  patience  and  courage  he  would  once  have 
counted  more  absolutely  than  upon  his  own.  Surely  the  change  he 
had  been  long  observing  in  her,  and  to  which  he  had  been  trying  to 
blind  liimscif,  could  not  come  from  a  mean  and  desperate  regret  for 
the  outward  things  of  the  old  life?  Surely  Helen's  spirit  could  not 
have  broken  don-n  at  the  first  trial?  It  would  have  been  natural 
enough,  though,  in  any  other  girl ;  then,  why  should  it  be  uonalutal 
in  her?  A  giil  is  but  a  girl,  after  all,  he  diought  ;  and  then,  though 
his  belief  in  his  sister  Helen  shrank,  he  brought  himself  to  accept  bee 
for  what  she  was,  and  to  bUmv  bcr  no  more.     He  was  nun  enough, 
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and  strong  enough  loo,  in  his  own  and  his  father's  way,  to  find  noting 
to  blanic  in  weakness  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  the  weakness  was  a 
woman's,  and  therefore  womanly. 

But,  if  he  could  have  read  her  heart,  he  would  not  have  won' 
dercd — he  would  have  feared. 

No  son  of  selfishness  had  the  remotest  part  in  her  regrets  for  tfae 
loss  of  Co|ileston.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Alan,  slie  would  hare 
been  immeasitmlily  proud  to, show  how  well  she  could  bear  ruin;  she 
would  have  borne  it  so  easily,  indeed,  as  to  have  but  little  reason  for 
pride.  Knowing  nothing  of  Love  hcrsctf,  she  took  the  most  romantic 
and  highflown  views  of  its  rights  and  duties,  especially  of  its  rtghes, 
and  would  have  mixed  a  good  deal  of  scorn  with  her  affection  for 
her  brother  if  he  had  let  the  possession  of  Copleston  corne  between 
him  and  Bertha.  But  that  the  loss  of  Copleston  should  have  come 
between  him  and  her,  she  could  only  imagine  in  the  diromest 
fiishiou ;  and  she  knew  notliing  of  the  stain  upon  his  name  and  upon 
his  mother's  which,  in  Alan's  mind,  came  between  him  and  Bertha 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  hundred  Coplestons.  For  thai  matter,  eren 
if  she  had  known  it,  his  ideas  would  have  seemed  morbid  in  the 
extreme.  ^\Tiat  would  she  have  cared  about  the  birth  of  a  lover?  It 
would  be  no  fault  of  his  if  his  shield  had  been  covered  onl 
of  sight  witi)  bend  sinisters.  Guessing  Utile  and  knou-ing  nothing, 
,riie  could  only  see  thai  Alan  was  breaking  himself  to  i)icccs  in  it 
'double  baltic  for  self-conquest  and  daily  bread;  that  she  and  his 
mother,  instead  of  being  his  helpers,  were  his  burdens,  and  that  he 
would  end  by  drifting  into  the  state  of  a  plodding  dnidge,  who  has 
deliberately  cut  himself  ofl"  from  hope,  and  whose  whole  life  is 
contained  between  the  hours  of  rising  and  lying  down.  Her  lore 
for  him  did  not  blind  her  to  his  indilTerence  to  any  sort  of  career 
for  ils  own  sake — girl  though  she  was,  she  loved  him  all  (he  better 
for  the  things  that  his  mother  wished,  in  her  wisdom,  to  root  up 
from  him.  Of  course  she  over-coloured  everything  desperately,  and, 
by  putting  herself  in  his  place,  multiplied  all  his  own  feelings,  strong 
as  they  were,  by  .at  least  ten,  and  sharpened  them  into  swords.  She 
translated  his  chronic  numbness  of  life  into  a  fe\*er,  and  his  resolute 
endurance  into  poignant  sirfTcring.  A  lover  who  has  lost  her  whom 
he  loves  must  surely  hve  in  a  wasting  fever,  according  to  every 
recognised  nile;  and  if  it  was  a  sense  of  right  or  honour  that  had 
lost  him  to  her,  the  fever  tmist  surely  be  doubled  by  the  effort  to 
keep  it  down.  If  she  had  been  rcl>clling  against  one  least  single  thing 
'  for  her  own  sake,  she  would  have  been  safe :  she  would  soon  haw 
cut  oflT  her  right  hand  and  plucked  out  her  right  eye,  and  conquered 
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•lersclf  far  more  triumphantly  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  do.  But 
is  not  unselfishness  so  great  aud  rare  a.  virtue  as  to  cover  all  the  sins 
that  we  can  dream  of  committing — for  the  sake  of  others?  In  what 
comes  to  a  girl  like  Helen  hand  in  hand  with  unselfishness,  or 
rather  as  the  natural  fniit  of  that  bewildering  blossom,  how  can 
she  even  suspect  poison  and  wrong?  For  Alan  she  could  hate, 
rebel,  dream  and  bn^od  over  the  possible  chances  of  giving  him 
bacic  his  life  at  any  cost  to  herself,  and  wait — not  jiatiently,  though 
with  but  little  hope — for  wliatevcr  opportuntty  might  deliver  bis 
enemy  into  her  hands.  In  selBshness  there  must  needs  be  safety 
of  some  sort,  and  she  had  none. 

But,  as  yet,  she  could  only  brood  and  dream  imi>aticnt  dreams, 
watching  over  Alan,  and  seeing  in  him  all  that  her  nature  made  her 
see.  No  wonder  that  she  was  drifting  beyond  the  reach  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  even  beyond  her  own.  Even  could  he  have  read  her 
through  and  through,  he  would  have  comprehended  nothing.  Brother 
and  sister,  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Reid's  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence-making, vreie  drifting  as  far  apart  as  if,  instead  of  having  had 
but  one  life  between  them,  they  had  grown  up  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  world.  Herpartofthebiudcn  was  to  ivake  every  morning  to  a  daily 
growing  sense  of  the  need  of  doing  all  things  for  Alan,  and  with  this 
grew  the  sense  of  her  hopelessness  of  ever  being  able  to  do  one  least 
thing.  What  could  she  do,  a  mere  weak  girl,  with  her  hands  tied  on 
all  sides,  without  wi^apon,  or  strength,  or  knowledge,  lo  remove  the 
mountain  ?  Some  demon  or  other  must  have  been  strangely  remiss, 
when  there  was  a  heart  so  eager  for  work,  to  give  her  nothing  to  do. 
Or  else  some  good  spirit  must  have  been  mad  enough  to  amuse 
himself  with  guarding  Mrs.  Kcid's  work  from  harm  to  Helen. 

She  could  have  told,  and  never  asked  herself,  why  ;  but  some 
instinct  had  seized  at  once  upon  the  name  of  Gideon  SkulL  Perhaps 
it  was  only  that,  since  her  declaration  of  war  against  Waldron  tn 
Hillswick  churchyard,  her  dreams  and  her  desires  had  proved  so 
barren  as  to  catch  at  straws.  It  seemed  so  small  a  thing  that  Gideon 
Skull  should  have  crossed  the  path  of  their  lives  again  only  for  such 
a  trifle  as  to  give  Alan  a  place  on  a  uctt"spapcr.  Men  whose  coming 
means  deatli  and  ruin  and  mystery  do  not  appear  un)e»  destiny  has 
real  need  of  them.  She  had  never  seen  the  man's  face,  or  heard 
liis  voice,  and  so  had  been  driven  to  make  a  portrait  of  him  more  in 
accordance  with  his  name  than  with  reality  ;  and  her  mother's  story 
of  his  youth  and  of  his  marvellous  rise  was  in  itself  of  a  nature  to 
strike  the  fancy  of  a  girl  who  was  ignorant  of  the  mere  aljihabet  of 
the  world.    He  must,  in  sirengih  of  purpose  and  |xisston,  be  a  man 
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of  a  very  different  mould  from  that  of  her  father,  or  of  Alan,  or  of 
Doctor  Bolt,  or  of  any  man  whom  she  had  ever  known.  He  could 
not,  after  all,  be  the  mere  respectable  tradesman,  whatever  less  or 
more  he  might  be.  Her  hands,  groping  about  after  a  fulcrum,  mlglit 
have  fallen  upon  his  name,  because  there  was  no  other  ;  hut,  whether 
by  accident,  or  instinct,  or  presentiment,  It  was  certainly  on  his  name 
that  they  fell. 

*' What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Gideon  Skull?"  she  a:iked,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Oh,  he  seems  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough,"  said  Alan,  •'  what- 
ever he  may  have  been  In  his  time.  Tlenty  of  good  fello^vs  haven't 
set  out  with  being  saints,  you  know.  Hut  you  know  what  my  mother 
thinks  about  things,  and  you  know  what  Hillswick  is — a  place  where 
nobody  can  look  over  a  hedge  without  being  sentenced  straight  off 
for  hor^e- stealing.  Depend  upon  it,  tiic  devil  isn't  tiaif  as  black  as 
he's  painted,  Kelt,  and  in  Hillswick  not  one  quarter.  At  any  rate, 
he's  shown  himself  a  good  fellow  to  me."  Whicli  may  be  taken  as 
the  key  of  Alan's  change  of  opinion  concerning  Gideon.  He  could 
not  owe  the  value  of  a  straw  to  any  man  without  repaying  it,  and 
he  was  driven  to  repay  the  gifl  in  his  heart,  since  he  had  no  other 
way. 

"But,  I  mean,  what  docs  he  look  like?"  asked  Helen. 

"  That's  what  a  girl  means,  is  it,  by  wlul  sort  of  a  man  ?  I  can't 
tell  you  much  about  his  eyes  and  complexion,  but  he's  got  plenty  of 
chest  and  shoulders  ;  and  as  to  height,  we're  about  the  same.  I  should 
say  he'd  ride  thirteen  stone." 

"  Alan,  I  should  Uke  to  see  him." 

"  You  want  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes— really  I  do." 

"No,  Nelly.  You're  not  likely  to  see  him — and— well,  I  have  no 
son  of  objection  or  prejudice  about  him  mj-sclf,  but — well,  a  man 
doesn't  bring  everj'body  home.  Fancy  ilie  mother  letting  any  hunuin 
being  from  HillsA-ick  see  us  as  we  are !  What  do  you  want  to  see  him 
for,  Nelly  P  Yvu  wouldn't  care  to  know  him;  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
but,  after  all,  there's  good  and  good,  you  know." 

"  You  know  it  is  nothing  of  that  sort,  Alan.  I  don't  care  to  know 
him — but  I  want  to  see  him,  that's  all,  if  it's  only  out  of  curiosity. 
It's  a  long  time  since  I've  let  myself  have  a  whim — and — Alan,  I 
fancy  that  I  can  tell  better  than  you  can,  somehow,  if  he  is  really 
a  friend.    You  don't  look  at  men's  faces  ;  1  da" 

"  Xonsense,  Nell^as  if  a  man  doesn't  know  a  man  better  than  a 
woman  cant  We  don't  humbug  one  another.  What  but  friendliness  can 
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Here  fte  in  tliw  affair?  Come — it's  not  Itlcc  yon  to  E>e  SQsptaous, 
Nelly.  I'm  not  likely  to  be  intimate  with  him  or  witli  anybody  else, 
if  that's  wimt  you  mean." 

*'I  don't  mean  that — I  mean " 

"Nelly,"  said  Alan  very  gravely,  "if  yoii  think  you  wHU  leara 
anything  by  seeing  Gideon  Skull— remember  your  promise  to  me." 

"Then— Gideon  Skull  rfwiknow?" 
■  "Nelly  I" 

"  What  did  I  say?    I  only  asked  yoii -" 

"You  asked  me  a  question.  Dear  Nelly,  haven't  you  found  out 
that  when  I  say  I  can  answer  tu>  question,  I  mean  what  I  say  ?  Do 
you  suppose  I  likesccrcts  for  their  own  sake — and  secrets  from  you? — 
that  I  would  have  tlie  least  from  you,  except  to  keep  you  from  harm  ?  " 

"  And  that  is  why  ycm  don't  want  me  even  to  see  Gideon  Skull? 

Do  )'ou  think "     *'  That  I  will  gel  out  of  him  what  you  will  not 

tell  me,"  she  was  going  to  say;  but  the  simplest  of  all  reasons  held 
her  tongue. 

"  I  think  neither  the  mother  nor  you  would  care  to  know  him — 
that's  all  ;  perhaps,  if  I  ever  come  to  know  him  better,  I  shall  know- 
that  better,  too.  Don't  be  afraid,  NcUy ;  I'm  not  likely  to  come  to 
any  harm — only,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  must  take  him  as  I  find 
him,  and  I  think  I  know  a  straightforward  man  when  I  sec  one.  .  .  . 
There  ;  I'll  go  out  for  an  hour,  and  get  hold  of  some  of  the  papers  : 
it  *-on't  do  to  let  the  Argus  people  find  out  how  little  I  know," 

He  left  her  with,  for  the  first  time,  something  definite  for  her 
thoughts  to  gather  round.  Clearly  Gideon  Skull  was  in  the  secret 
of  what  had  happened,  whatever  it  might  be.  Perhaps,  whether  he 
were  friend  or  foe,  there  might  be  no  objection  on  his  part  to  her 
knowledge — and  how  couid  she  dream  of  acting  so  long  as  she  knew 
nothing?  It  was  tantalising  that  this  man  should  be  in  the  world, 
nay,  in  the  s-imc  town,  and  yet  as  far  out  of  her  reach  as  if  he  were  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

Was  there  no  help  for  it?  Most  assuredly  tliere  could  be  none 
while  living  as  she  and  her  mother  lived  now  :  there  would  be  less 
than  none  if  Alan  went  au'ay.  No — witliout  knowledge,  there  could 
be  no  dream  of  action  :  and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  knowledge 
unless  she  could  gain  it  from  this  man.  Even  that  was  a  forlonr 
hope  :  but  there  was  no  belter. 

Not  that  her  thoughts  were  unmixed  with  other  matters.  This 
was  at  the  root  of  ihcm  all ;  hut  she  was  also  bitterly  troubled  by 
her  more  everyday  share  in  the  burden  under  which  Alan  had  been 
trying  to  put  fais  shoulders.    They  had  not  )'et  reached  the  point  of 
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absolute  need,  thankc  to  some  arrangeraenta  that  Mrs.  Reid  had  been 
able  to  nuke — neither  she  nor  Alan  knew  exactly  how — about  some 
small  propertj*  of  her  ott-n  :  but  the  point  was  nearing,  and  she  was 
trying  to  find  out,  by  taking  much  thought,  how  to  put  her  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Of  that,  also,  she  had  to  think  alone,  for  her 
motlier  would  not  hsten  to  any  such  suggestion;  and  as  to  Alan— the 
idea  of  his  sister's  working  while  he  had  a  finger  left  him  would  have 
been  sunply  inconceivable  to  hitn.  The  oldest  possible  fashioned 
views  as  10  a  woman's  rights  had  prevaiicd  at  Coplcston,  and 
certainly  did  not  include  the  right  of  working  for  herself,  or  for  a 
man,  white  there  vrxs  a  whole  man  left  in  the  world.  Ajid,  like 
Alan,  she  cotild  think  of  nothing  that  she  was  fit  for.  She  could  not 
profess  to  teach~shc  had  only  the  conunonest  accomplishments,  such 
as  may  be  picked  up  by  a  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  country 
house,  lived  an  out-of-door  life,  and  never  been  to  school ;  she  could 
not  even  go  out  for  an  American  newspaper  to  the  seat  of  war.  Hope- 
lessly she  sL'cmed  cut  off  from  every  mission  but  thai  of  putting  all 
the  strength  and  wit  she  had  into  working  for  Alan  and  Bertha 
against  the  world.  And — so  fate  would  have  it — she  might  just  as 
well  stt  down  and  tell  herself  that  she  had  no  mission  on  earth  but 
to  dream  of  becoming  a.  Queen. 

"  A  gentleman,  miss,  to  see  Mr.  Rcid,"  said  the  one  servant  of 
the  house. 

"  To  see  my  brother?    He  is  just  gone  out." 

"  Shall  1  say  so,  miss  ?     Here's  his  card." 

"  Yes."  She  looked,  with  no  curiosity,  at  the  card.  "  N^— 
wait — you  had  batter  ask  him  in  here — if  he  has  any  message  for  my 
brother,  he  can  leave  it  with  me "* 

She  turned  nearly  as  hot  and  as  cold  at  once  as  Fatima  when  she 
toracd  the  key  of  the  secret  chamber  in  her  hands.  Kven  so  Helen 
handled  tlie  card.  There  may  be  such  thingsas  chance,  but  no  chance 
could  have  given  magic  to  her  will,  and,  as  if  in  direct  and  instant 
answer  to  it,  brought  her  face  to  face  with  Gideon  SkulL 
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NOTES  ON  INFINITY, 


WERE  it  not  for  tlie  infinities  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  man 
might  believe  thai  all  knowledge  is  within  his  power — 
al  least,  that  every  kind  of  knowledge  Js,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
roa-sterablc.  Men  have  analysed,  one  by  one,  tlic  mysteries  which 
sinround  the  very  great  and  the  very  little.  On  the  one  hand  they 
haw  pcnctated  larthcr  and  farther  into  the  star-depths,  and  have 
brought  from  beyond  the  remotest  range  of  the  telescope  infor- 
mation not  only  as  to  the  existence,  but  as  to  the  very  constitution 
of  the  orbs  which  people  space.  We  know  the  actual  elements  which 
build  up  worlds  and  suns  on  the  outskirts  of  our  present  domain 
in  space;  and  that  domain  is  widening  year  by  year,  and  century  by 
ceotuiy,  as  telescopes  of  greater  power  are  constructed  and  greater 
skill  acquired  in  their  use.  On  the  other  hand,  men  have  not  only 
analysed  the  minutest  structure  of  organic  matter,  have  not  only 
dealt  with  the  movements  of  molecules  and  even  of  atoms,  but  they 
have  inquired  into  the  motions  taking  place  in  a  medium  more 
ethereal  than  matter  as  commonly  understood— a  medium  utterly 
beyond  our  powers  of  direct  roscarch,  and  whose  characteristics  are 
only  indirectly  inferred  from  the  study  of  effects  produced  by  its 
means.  Such  is  the  extreme  present  range  of  man's  researches  in  the 
direction  of  the  vast  on  the  one  hand  and  the  minute  on  the  other; 
and  at  first  sight  this  range  seems  to  include  all  that  is  or  can 
be.  For  if  the  portions  of  the  universe  to  which  man  cannot  now 
penetrate,  or  may  never  Ih;  able  to  penetrate,  resemble  in  the  general 
characteristics  of  their  structure  and  constitution  the  portions  which 
he  can  examine,  then,  though  he  may  examine  but  a  part,  he  has 
in  reality  sampled  tlie  whole.  And  iigain,  if  the  intimate  structure  of 
matter  forming  the  visible  universe,  and  the  structure  of  that  far 
subtler  matter  which  forms  the  ether  of  space,  represent  the  ultimate 
texture— so  to  speak— of  the  univenie,  then  in  the  analysis  of  the 
minute  also  man  has  attained  a  similar  success.  We  might  thus 
recognise  the  possibility  of  that  which  a  French  philosopher  has 
called  the  "  Scientific  Apotheosis  of  Man : "  in  this  sente,  that,  so  far 
as  quality  of  knowledge  is  concerned  (as  distinct  from  range  of 
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knowledge),  men  may  become  as  gods,  knowiug  all  tilings,  and  even 
in  the  fulness  of  lime  able  to  discern  good  from  evil,  dislinguisbing 
that  real  good  which  exists  in  what,  with  our  jircscnt  knowledge, 
seems  like  absolute  c^-iL 

But  so  soon  as  we  consider  the  infinite,  the  absolute  necessity, 
according  to  our  conceptions,  of  infinity  of  space  and  time,  if  not  of 
matter  and  of  energy,  wc  rocoynisc  not  on!y  that  there  is  much 
to  which  our  researches  can  never  be  extended,  but  that  the  know- 
ledge which  is  unattainable  infinitely  transcends  tliat  wliich  is  attain- 
able.  Take,  for  instance,  the  infinity  of  space.  If  we  could  suppose 
that  the  extremest  possible  range  of  telescopic  vision  fell  short  to 
some  degree  only  of  the  real  limits  of  the  universe,  we  might  not 
unreasonably  believe  that  the  unattainable  parts  were  not  unlike  the 
portions  over  which  our  survey  extends.  But  when  we  consider 
what  infinity  of  space  really  means,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  portion  of  the  universe  which  we  have  examined,  or  can  con- 
ceivably examine,  is  absolutely  as  nothing — a  mere  mathematical  point 
— compared  with  the  actual  universe.  This  being  so,  it  would  be 
utterly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  what  we  know  of  the  universe 
Affords  any  measurable  inditation  of  ihc  structure  of  the  rest.  The 
part  we  know  being  as  nothing  compared  with  the  whole,  to  assume 
that  the  remainder  reseiubles  it,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  for 
'  A  man  who  had  seen  but  a  single  thread  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  attempt 
to  infer  from  it  the  pattern  of  the  whole.  If  such  a  man  assumed 
that  the  whole  piece  was  of  one  colour  and  made  throughout  of  the 
same  kind  of  thread,  he  would  be  much  in  the  position  of  the  man  of 
sdence  who  should  assume  that  the  infinity  of  space  surrounding 
tlie  finite  portion  which  we  have  examined,  consists  throughout 
of  systems  of  suns — single,  multiple,  and  clustered — attended  bjr 
systems  of  planets. 

So  again  of  the  infinity  of  time.  We  know  of  certain  processes 
which  are  taking  place  in  that  particular  portion  of  time  in  which 
our  lives  are  set,  or  over  which  our  reasoning  powers  range ;  inferring 
from  the  present  what  has  happened  in  the  remote  past  or  will 
happen  in  the  distant  futvirc.  We  trace  back  our  earUi  to  its  begin* 
niQg"iD  traccsof  fluent  heat,"  or  pass  farther  back  to  what  Huxley  has 
caileil  the  "  nebulous  nibhood  "  of  tlic  solar  system,  or  even  altcmjil 
to  conceive  how  the  S)-slem  of  multitudinous  suns  filling  the  dcpllis 
of  space  may  ha\'e  been  formed  by  processes  of  development  And 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  we  trace  out  (he  progress  of  processes 
arising  from  those  earlier  ones,  recognising  apparently  the  ultimate 
surcease  of  every  form  of  life,  the  life  of  all  creatures  living  upon 
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worlds,  of  worlds  tlicmselves,  of  soUir  systenss^w^^enirof  auci; 
sj'Stcmis  and  of  even  higher  orders  of  syslcms.  If  time  were  but 
finite,  if  we  could  concei%-2  either  a  beginning  or  an  end  of  absolute 
time,  we  might  fairly  enough  suppose  that  processes  such  as  these, 
and  the  subordinate  jirocesses  associated  with  them,  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  time.  But  time  being  infiniie,  of  necessity  we  have  no  more 
reason  for  supposing  that  what  wc  are  thus  cognisant  of  in  our  domain 
of  time  n.>scmb[es  what  lakes  place  in  other  portions  of  time,  than  a 
man  who  listened  for  a  single  second  to  a  concerted  piece  of  music 
would  have  for  imagining  that  the  notes  he  heard  during  that  second 
were  conliniied  throughout  the  whole  performance. 

Combining  the  consideration  of  the  infinity  of  space  with  that  of 
the  infinity  of  time,  wc  have  no  belter  right  to  consider  that  wc 
understand  the  operation  of  the  mighty  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
than  one  who  for  less  than  a  second  should  be  shown  the  least 
conceivable  portion  of  a  mighty  machine  would  have  thereafter 
to  assert  that  he  understood  its  entire  workings.  The  saying  of 
Laplace  (whom,  however,  Swedenborg  anticipated)  that  "what  we 
know  a  little,  while  the  unknown  is  immense,"  may  truly  be  changed 
into  this,  that  the  known  is  nothing,  the  unknown  infinite;  for  whatever 
is  finite,  however  great,  bears  to  the  infinite  a  ratio  infinitely  small, 
or  is  to  the  infinite  as  nothing.  A  million,  equally  with  a.  single  imit, 
u  as  nothing  compared  with  a  number  infinitely  targe ;  a  million 
years,  equally  with  a  single  second,  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
eternity.  The  whole  of  what  modem  astronomy  calls  the  universe 
is,  equally  wit)i  tlie  minutest  atom.a^  nothing  compared  with  infinite 
space.  "  System  of  nature  ! "  exclaims  Carlylc  justly ;  "  to  the  wisest 
man,  wide  as  is  his  vision,  nature  remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of 
quite  infiniie  expansion,  and  all  cxpcTrence  thereof  limits  itself  to 
some  few  computed  centuries  and  measured  square  miles." 

Let  us  consider,  however,  whether,  after  all,  we  must  admit  that 
space  is  infinite  or  tiruc  t-temal.  Rem  em  be  ring  that  space  and  lime 
are  forms  of  thought,  and  chat  the  ideas  of  infim'te  space  and  infinite 
time  are  inconceivable,  may  it  not  be  that,  though  wc  cannot  escape 
the  inconceivable  by  rtrjccliiig  Ihc^e  infinities,  wc  may  nevertheless 
be  able  to  subfeiiiule  some  other  conditions  less  utterly  oppressive 
than  they  are  ? 

So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  this  direction.  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  imagine  how 
lime  can  be  regarded  as  oihcr  than  infinite.  Wc  should  have  entirely 
to  change  our  conception  of  time,  for  instance,  before  wc  could 
regarf  it  as  bclf-repeating.    Wc  can  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
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seqDcnce  of  events  being  continiULlly  repeated,  and  thus  assign  a 
cvdical  character  to  occujiicd  time.  But  if  wc  tliiis  imagined  that 
all  the  events  now  Laking  place  had  occurred  many  timt-s  before  and 
■will  occur  many  times  again,  always  in  the  same  exact  sequence,  the 
cycles  thus  imagined  would  only  be  new  and  larger  measures  of 
absolute  lime.  Though  infinitely  extended  in  duration,  according  to 
our  conceptions,  they  could  no  more  be  regarded  as  bearing  a 
measurable  ratio  to  time  itself  than  the  seconds  or  minutes  into  which 
ft-e  divide  the  part  of  time  in  which  wc  live  bear  a  mL-asurable  ratio 
to  the  duration,  past,  present,  and  future,  of  the  visible  universe. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  admit  that  a  more  successful  eflbit 
has  hitherto  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  to  indicate  the  possibility 
that  space  may  not  be  infinite.  Some  eminent  masters  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  whose  acumen  and  profundity  arc  justly  celebrated, 
have  expressed  their  acceptance  of  certain  views  presently  to  be 
described,;  which  suggest  the  possibility  that  space  may  be  finite ; 
biit  T  find  nothing  either  in  their  reasonings  on  this  special  subject,  or 
in  their  mitings  generally,  to  suggest  that  they  have  the  same  masieiy 
of  geometrical  as  they  have  of  analytical  relations  in  maihcmatio. 
Nay,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  competent  geometrician  who  examines 
their  reasoning  can  fail  to  recognise  a  confusion  of  thought,  an 
indistinctness  of  mental  vision,  so  soon  as  they  pass  from  the  verbal 
and  mathematical  expression  of  space  relations,  to  the  consideration 
of  those  relations  themselves.  Before  considering  the  poMlion  th«y 
cndearoitr  to  maintain,  let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  genera)  con- 
siderations whicli  present  themselves  when  wc  contemplate  the 
relations  of  space  as  they  appear  to  our  conceptions. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  {and  no  doubt  in  this  we  may 
recognise  a  reason  for  the  diversity  of  view  which  appears  to  exist), 
that  no  thcoiy  of  the  finitcness  of  space  can  possibly  be  more  utterly 
inconceivable  than  the  idea  of  infinite  space  itself.  And  by  incon- 
ceivable I  do  not  mean  merely  that  which  is  beyond  our  power  of 
picturing  menully ;  for  many  things  which  not  only  exist,  but  can  be 
measured  and  gauged,  cannot  possibly  be  pictured  in  our  minds.  Ko 
man,  for  instance,  can  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  dimcosiotw 
of  our  eanh,  still  less  of  Jupiter  or  of  the  Sun  ;  while  the  distances  ot 
the  stars— distances  which  dw.irf  even  the  dimensions  of  the  Sun  into 
insignificance— are,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  words  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable. Yet,  though  we  cannot  picture  these  dimensions,  we  Gad 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  their  actual  existence.  They  are  merely 
multiples  of  dimenstons  with  which  wc  arc  already  familiar.  But 
absolute  infinity  of  space  is  unlike  aught  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
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hitherto  been  able  to  conceive.  Aristotle  well  indicated  this  in  his 
celebrated  argument  for  the  finiteness  of  tiie  universe,  Uiat  argument 
of  which  Sir  J.  Herechcl  truly  said  that,  though  u/uinswem^/e^  it  never 
yet  convinced  mortal  man.  The  straight  Uiic  joiixiujj  any  two  points 
in  space,  he  they  where  ihey  may,  la  finite,  because  it  has  two  definite 
tenninations ;  therefore  the  universe  itself  is  finite.  Equally  unan- 
swerable, however,  though  also  equally  unsatisfactory,  is  the  retort  in 
Civourof  the  infinity  of  space.  The  straight  line  joining  any  two 
points  in  space,  be  they  whtre  they  may,  can  he  produced  to  any 
distance  in  the  same  slraight  line,'  in  either  direciion,  and  therefore 
no  point  on  the  produced  Une  on  cither  side  can  be  regarded  as  its 
extremity  j  such  lines  being  therefore  infinite,  the  universe  is  infinite. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  we  mean  by  a  straight  line — 
the  absolute  straight  line  of  geometry.  It  is  held  by  many  niathe* 
mnlicians  that  our  conceptions  of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  figures,  and 
so  forth,  in  space  are  entirely  derived  from  our  experience  of 
material  points,  lines,  surfaces,  figures,  and  so  on,  Assuming  this  to 
be  so,  what  is  the  conception  of  straightness  in  a  line  joining  two 
points .'  It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  trace  back  llae  conception  to 
its  origin,  we  find  the  idea  of  a  straight  line  joining  two  points  to  be 
that  of  a  line,  such  that,  if  one  so  placed  the  eye  that  the  two  points 
appeared  to  coincide,  the  line  itself  thus  seen  endwise  would  appear  as 
a  point  This,  if  not  the  only  independent  lest  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  material  line,  in  order  to  determine  its  straightness,  is  certainly 

'  It  is  tinsulai  that  the  elementary  ideas  of  geometry  arc  introduced  at  the 
very  t^egionine  of  uiy  inquiry  into  Che  suliject  of  infinity  of  xpncc.  The  three 
pfHtolates  of  the  KwnCLry  of  ll»e  line  aud  dtcle  prewnt  to  us :— First,  Ari»toilc's 
si^mcDl  for  a  linite  univeiK ;  *econdty,  lie  counter  argument  for  infinity  of 
si»c«;  aad,  thiidty,  llie  thought  of  Augustine  (commonlyailcibuletliDp&KaDlhat 
the  nnivcrse  has  iti  centre  everywhere  and  Us  circnmrctcnce  nowhere.  Let  it  bs 
panted.Hytthefirat  puslulatr,  (hala^lniigiit  line  mi^y  bcdnwii  rrom  anyone  point 
loanyothet  point;  the  second  saj.-*,  kt  it  be  gtanlcd  ih.it  nny  finite  line  may  lie  pjo- 
dticed  10 any  di'Slimce  in  the  same  straight  lini; ;  ttic  thin!.  Id  ic  be  tpanlcd  tint  a 
circle  may  be  described  with  any  centre  and  at  anydiitance  from  thni  cfntic.  The 
fiiit  is  Aristotle's  stntemcnt;  tbc  tecond  is  tlic  counter-xtaleinent ;  the  (bird  if 
equivalent  to  tbcastettivkn  that  every  point  in  tbewhiJe  ofipace  may  lie  Ukcnisa 
centre,  and  (hat  there  .ire  no  limits  whalcviT  to  llie  di^ance  at  whicli  n  circle  may 
be  dcK'ibect  arontul  any  p(;i»t  ai  centre,  lu  like  manner  with  tlic  definitions  and 
aiinnit.  Tht-utea  of  inHnily  ii  implicitly  involved,  and  all  but  explicitly  indicated, 
in  tbc  dcfmiliiJii  of  i'aralk-1  »Iiaif{bt  lines  ;  nnd  before  vc  can  accejil  the  doctrine 
o(tbe  possible  cslttenn  of  a  finutth  dinieiuion  in  ipncc,  thtoagh  whicb  doctrine 
•kme  (to  far  as  can  be  seen)  the  infioily  of  the  univenc  can  be  questioned,  w« 
ntul  tcfcct  the  iuiom  tlut  two  straifibt  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space;  or  rvtbei  tb« 
wider  axiom  «vllkh  Euclid  should  have  adoptol  (kince  he  makes,  in  icalily, 
repealed  use  of  it),  that  two  stntiglit  line*  which  coincide  In  two  puinls  coincide 
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the  best.  Stretching  a  fine  thread  is  either  not  a  perfect  test  or  not 
an  independent  test.  If  the  two  points  are  on  a  flat  surface  we  can 
stretch  a  string  from  one  to  the  other,  because  the  flat  surface  affords 
suitable  resistance  to  the  string'^  tendency  to  bend;  but  the  flatness 
of  the  surface  is  a  quality  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  line,  and  unless  we  arc  assured  that  the  surface  is  flat  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  stretched  string  is  not  curved.  Without  a 
supporting  surface  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  string  is 
cun-ed,  however  slightly;  for  the  string,  having  weight,  hangs  (no 
matter  how  strongly  it  may  be  pulled)  in  the  curve  called  the 
catenary,  no  force,  however  great,  being  able  to  pull  any  string, 
however  short,  into  absolute  straightness.  An  objection  might  be 
urged,  in  like  manner,  against  the  visual  lest  ;  because  air  is  a  trans- 
parent medium,  and  no  finite  portion  of  air  being  ever  of  constant 
heat  and  density  throughout,  the  rays  of  light  must  always  be  bent, 
however  slightly,  in  traversing  any  ])Ortion  of  air,  however  minute — so 
that,  in  fact,  we  cannot  look  quite  straight  through  even  a  stratum  c^ 
air  only  a  single  inch  in  thickness.  The  visual  test,  however,  is 
independent,  and,  imagining  vision  to  take  place  through  a  vacuum, 
we  can  at  least  conceive  this  test  being  absoHitcly  perfect.  This 
idea,  then,  ol'  a  finite  straight  line  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  iioe 
which,  looked  at  endwise,  would  appear  as  a  point.  And  wc  may 
extend  this  conception  to  lines  of  indefinitely  enormous  length. 
Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  stars  optically  dose  together,  though 
really  separated  by  many  million  times  the  distance  which  separates 
our  sun  from  us,  and  that,  owing  to  the  motion  of  one  or  both,  they 
draw  optically  nearer  together  until  at  length  they  appear  as  one, 
and  this  by  so  perfect  an  accordance  of  direction  that,  if  telescopic 
,poircr  could  be  enormously  increased,  tlic  centres  of  their  two 

'discs  would  be  optically  coincident.  Then  a  straight  tine  joining 
these  two  centres  would  be  one  which,  if  it  were  a  materia!  line 
visible  through  the  substance  of  the  nearer  star,  would  be  optically 

'  leduccd  to  a  point — stipficsing  far  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  two 
stars,  after  being  carritd  by  their  prtfer  mo/ivns  int9  the  r«qmrtd 
positions,  svere  reduced  to  rest. 

The  italicised  words  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  in  point  of  Diet 

[tiieyare  only  a  part  of  what  is  necessary;  by  themselves  they  are 
absolutely  insufficient.  If  a  lelescopist  living  for  a  few  odd  millions 
of  years  could  from  a  fixed  standpoint  watch  two  stars  gradually 
approaching  by  their  proper  motion  until  they  apparently  coincided, 
one  lying  at  an  enormous  distance  beyond  the  other,  and  at  that 
very  instant  those  swiftly  moving  stars  were  brought  to  test,  they 


would  not  really  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  observers  e>-e.  For 
he  would  sec  the  nearer  in  the  direction  it  had  many  years  ago, 
when  its  light  began  the  journey  towards  him  ;  while  he  would  sec 
the  fatlhcr  in  the  direciion  which  it  had  at  a  much  more  remote 
epoch.  And  it  would  be  these  two  positions,  which  the  two  stars 
occupied,  not  at  the  same  time,  but  at  limes  widely  remote,  which 
would  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  obser^'cr's  eye.  If  two  stars  really 
wfre  brought  by  their  proper  motions  into  a  straight  line  with  the  eye 
of  an  observer  at  a  remote  station,  they  would  not  seem  to  be  coin- 
cident, and  if  they  were  then  suddenly  reduced  to  rest  the  observer 
would  see  them  still  apparently  in  motion,  drawing  ne.irer  and  nearer 
together  imtcl  they  apparently  coincided. 

We  sec,  then,  that  this  optical  test  of  the  straightness  of  the  line 
joining  two  points  requires  that  the  points  should  be  at  rest. 

I  may  here  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  notice  one  very  singular 
consequence  of  the  effect  of  motion  just  mentioned.  Conceive  the 
production  of  a  straight  line  joining  two  points  to  be  effected  under 
the  visual  test,  the  eye  itself  being  the  tracing  point.  The  eve  is 
first  placed  so  that  the  nearer  point  {ciose  to  the  eye)  is  coincident 
apparently  M'ilh  the  more  remote,  and  then  the  eye  recedes  with 
infinite  velocity,  or  at  least  with  a  velocity  exceeding  many  million 
dmes  the  rclocity  of  light.  Then  it  would  seem  at  first  as  though 
ihe  eye  must  of  necessity  travel  in  a  straight  line ;  but  in  reality  this 
would  only  be  the  case  if  the  two  points  were  either  absolutely  or 
rdatively  at  rcaL  If  net,  then,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  tnie  that  Ihe  eye  would  have  to  travel  in  a  scries  of  whorls 
fonning  a  mighty  spiral,  tlic  path  of  tlic  eye  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  the  two  points  being  almost  at  right  angles  to  a  really  straight 
line  joining  the  eye  and  the  centre  of  gmvity  of  the  moving  points 
(around  which  they  would  make  their  revolutions). 

The  relation  here  considered  is  rather  a  singular  one  in  itself  ^apart, 
1  mean,  from  all  question  of  infinity).  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  pheno- 
menon which  occurred  in  December  i  $74,  and  will  occur  again  in  De- 
cember 1883— a  transitof  Venus.  Suppose  we  see  the  disc  of  Venus  at 
any  instant  projected  as  a  round  black  spot  on  the  very  centre  of  th( 
Sun's  ficc.  Then  one  would  say  at  a  first  view  that  at  that  moment  thel 
eye  and  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Venus  were  in  a  stmight  line.  But 
this  would  not  be  exactly  the  case.  Por  wc  see  the  Sun  at  any  moment, 
not  in  his  real  direction,  hut  in  that  towards  which  he  lay  some  nine 
minutes  before,  light  having  taken  that  time  in  uavelUng  to  us  Irom 
him ;  and  wc  sec  Venus  at  any  moment,  not  in  her  real  direction, 
but  in  tliat  towards  which  she  lay  when  the  Sun's  light  passed  ^''< 
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As  her  distance  from  tis  varies  widely,  so  the  displacement  due  to 
the  journey  light  has  to  take  from  her  to  reach  us  varies  widely  In 
relative  amount,  though,  being  always  small,  ordinary  observation 
perceives  no  remarLable  irregularity  in  her  motions.'  When  she  is 
between  the  Earth  and  Sun,  Hght  takes  aboul  a^  minutes  in  reachii^ 
us  from  Venus  ;  and  therefore  we  see  her  where  she  was  i\  minutes 
before.  AH  that  we  can  say,  then,  from  the  observed  fact  that 
Venus  is  seen  at  any  moment,  apparently  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  Sim's  disr,  is  that  a  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  jilacc  Venus 
occupie*!  2^  minutes  before  is  in  the  s.ime  direction  as  a  straight  Une 
from  the  eye  to  tlic  sun  eight  minutes  before  the  moment  of  the 
obserxation.  I3ut  the  Karth  is  at  the  moment  itself  on  the  axis  of 
Venus's  shadow  cone.  This  axis,  then,  cannot  be  a  straight  line. 
Similar  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  planets,  including  the  Earth. 
They  do  not  throw  straight  shadows  into  sjjace.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  I  have  wished  to  lead  the  reader's  attendon.  The  axis  of  a 
planet's  shadow  is  the  path  which  would  be  pursued  by  the  eye  in  the 
case  bcfori;  cousiderucJ,  if  the  plaiiel  were  taken  for  the  nearer  and 
the  Sun  for  the  more  remote  of  ihe  two  objects  j  and  instead  of  this 
axis  of  the  shadow  lying,  as  one  would  expect,  upon  straight  lines 
extending  radially  from  the  Sun,  it  is  curved  with  a  constandy 
increasing  deflection,  until  in  depths  very  remote  from  the  sun  it 
actually  sweeps  out  figures  shaped  almost  like  circles  I  The  shadow 
travels  radially  just  as  the  light  from  the  Sun  docs,  simply  because  it  lies 
between  regions  of  light  both  receding  radially  from  the  Sun.    Hence 

■  If  lighi  did  Boi  travel  wiib  a  vrlocily  enormously  exceeding  ihat  of  ihc 
pUneis  In  their  orbits,  ihey  would  seem  to  idoyc  tery  irtcfftiliHjr  (nl  Icaii,  nntfl 
the  cBiue  nfihc  STrc(;ulariiy  had  been  clism%-ercd)i  wc  should  somctiine*  see  Man, 
foi  cxoKiiilc.  where  he  «-as  «  month  or  so  hefore,  sometimes  where  he  wu  a  year 
or  so  before— i.e.,  fomeiimcs  Iwcniy  nr  thirty  millions  oF  milo,  Mmctimcs  two  or 
three  hundred  tnillions  of  railed,  from  hi<i  tnie  pl.-ice.  At  it  in,  ligbi  croua  Ihe 
grealc^t  distance  K|urating  us  froin  Mius  in  al>out  twenty  ininiitM,  and  ihc  Icait  in 
about  four  niinulcs,  to  ilmt  the  irtecubriiy  in  his  appareiil  moiioi^i  never  amounlit 
to  more  than  the  dlitance  he  IravcrMs  in  ahunt  |6  tointitcs,  or  a  little  more  ihAn 
14.000  uilo.  If  licht  travelled  at  the  same  rate  as  sound,  it  would  have  been 
abaohitely  impossible  for  men  to  interpret  ibt  a|>parcDt  planetary  mMions,  and  the 
most  erroneous  ideas  would  incviiahly  have  prevAilcd  rnpccling  ibe  real  motioni. 
Even  if  th:  velocity  of  light  had  nmoanTcd  10  20  or  30  mil«  per  KOODd,  toslcftd 
of  iu  real  value— about  iS6,ooo  milc!)  pcraecond  — ihe  Inie  theory  of  the  planetary 
noTciKnu  would  have  tcetncd  absolutely  inconsblent  with  what  ihe  eyes  would 
hare  seen.  £ren  ai  it  i*.Bfi(Tonomy  is  directly  oppousl  to  the  doctrioc  that  seeing 
\%  belicvine-  ^Vc  sec  every  celc&tiol  body,  not  where  it  Li.  but  where  it  wu.  It  h 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  thai  abttr^nomy,  in  prediciioK  the  motions  <rf  the  cele^ial 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  occvncnoe  of  eclipses,  iruuits,  oocoltatioiu,  and  »o  oa, 
takes  tUi  dtcanMance  fully  ioio  kvcwii. 
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tnepw«  reached  by  tUe 'shadow  which  /ladhetn  just  behind  a  planet' 
in  one  part  of  its  course  will  lie  in  ihe  same  direction  from  the  Sun, 
only  at  a  much  greater  distance*  when  tlic  planet  has  perfonned  any 
part  of  its  circuit  or  any  number  of  circuits.  This  being  true  for 
every  position  of  the  planet,  it  follows  readily  that  when  we  connect 
together  the  various  positions  readied  by  the  outward -tiavelling 
shadow,  at  any  moment,  they  form  a  miglity  shadow-spiral  extending 
in  a  series  of  whorls  infinitely  into  5pacc,  or  at  least  to  a  distance 
corresponding  to  thai  which  light  has  traversed  since  first  tlie  planet 
became  an  opaque  body,  or  the  Sun  began  to  pour  light  upon  the 
planet  (whichever  of  these  two  events  was  the  later)— in  other 
words,  since  first  the  planet  tast  a  shado^v.    Thus,  let /[/, /^j/*  l>e 


the  path  of  a  i)lanct  about  the  Sun  S,  and  let  the  planet  be  at/,,  then 
the  shadow  extends  outwards  from  p^.  Let  us  see  wliat  shape  it 
will  have.  The  shadow  which  had  been  behind  the  planet  when  last 
at /,  has  gone  to  H,,/,  P|  being  the  distance  travcrsL-d  by  light 
during  one  lerolution  of  the  planet.  That  which  was  behind  the 
planet  when  last  at  /,  has  gone  to  P^  /,  P,  being  the  distance 
tiavened  b/ light  in  three- quartets  Qf  a  revolution,    ijimllatiy,  we  get 


Pg  for  the  place  reached  by  Ihe  shadow  which  liad  been  behind 
the  planet  wlien  last  at  /a,  /,  Pj  being  the  dislancc  lra\-ei«ed  by 
light  during  half  a  revolution:  snd  P,  for  the  place  reached  by  the 
shadow  which  had  been  bciiind  the  planet  when  last  at  f>„  fit  P| 
being  the  dislancc  traversed  by  light  in  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  of 
the  planet.  The  shadow's  axis  then  lies  along  the  cun-e/,  P4  Pj  P|  P^ 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  sliadow.  The  shadow  which  had  been  behind 
the  planet  when  last  time  but  one  at/i,  has  been  all  the  time  travel- 
ling outwards,  and  is  now  at  Q,,  F,  Qi  being  equal  to/,  P, ;  and 
similarly  we  get  other  points  or  anoLiter  whorl  Q4  Qj  Qg  Q,,  the 
radiiil  breadth,  a  b,  between  the  two  whorls  being  everywhere  equal  to 
the  distance  traversed  by  light  during  one  revolution  of  tlie  planeL 
Outside  this  whorl  ihcre  is  another,  another  Iwyond  that,  and  so  on 
for  as  many  whorls,  in  nil,  as  the  planet  has  made  revolutions  since  it 
first  bc^n  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  radial  breadth  between  two  suc- 
cessive whorls  is  always  the  distance  uaversed  by  light  during  a 
revolution  of  the  planet,  and  as  the  distance  of  the  whorls  increases 
this  breadth  bears  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
whorl,  whose  shape  therefore  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  circular, 
though  of  course  there  is  always  the  gap  ?,  Q,  between  the  two 
ends.  In  the  case  of  our  earth,  this  gap  is  equal  to  light's  ioiimeyin 
a  year,  or  to  about  one-third  of  the  distance  separating  us  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star  ;  yet  the  greatest  radius  of  the  whorl  corresponding 
to  the  year  8;6  of  our  era  exceeds  the  least  in  no  greater  degree  than 
1,000  exceeds  f)<)<). 

It  is  5tran;;e  to  reHect  that  tins  mighty  shadow<whorl  is  even  now 
conveying  into  depths  of  space,  so  remote  that  to  our  conceptions 
their  distance  is  infinite,  a  material  record  of  the  actual  beginning  of 
our  cartli's  existence  as  a  shadow-throwing  body.  All  the  other 
planets  of  our  own  system,  and  whatever  worlds  there  are  circling 
around  the  multitudinous  suns  peopling  sp.ice,  have  in  like  manner 
their  vast  whirling  shadows,  various  in  shape  according  to  the 
varying  motions  of  the  planets,  and  greater  or  less  in  their  extension 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  planct-iry  life.  'Iliese 
mighty  interlacing  shadows  are  all  the  time  in  motion  with  a  velocity 
altogether  beyond  our  conceptions,  yet  so  minute,  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  shadow,  that  hundreds  of  years  produce  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  lAafic  of  the  remoter  whorls.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  shadows  are  not  such  shadows  as 
human  vision  could  perceive.  Neither  light-waves  nor  the  absence 
of  light-waves  in  iJic  wthcr  of  space  could  be  recognised  as  we 
recognise  light  and  darkness.    Only  when  some  opaque  object  is 


V  light : 


aced  in  any  region  of  space  can  onirnvyi^sTon  detenliine  whether 
light  is  passing  there  or  not.  Moreover,  the  shadows  I  hat-e  been 
spcaJcing  of  are  not  black  shadows  even  in  this  sense.  They  are 
only  regions  of  space  where  the  light  which  would  else  have  arrived 
from  the  Sun  has  been  to  some  finite,  but  very  small,  degree  reduced 
through  the  interposition  of  a  planet.  Vet  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  beings  living  in  the  universe  of  aither,  as  we  live  in  our  universe 
of  matter,  might  clearly  [jerceive  these  shadows — these  regions  where 
the  iiether  is  less  or  more  disturbed  by  the  tind<j]ations  forming  what 
we  call  light ;  and  if  ne  adopt  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  that  the 
universe  is  the  sensorium  of  God,  llien  tlicse  mighty  mte[laf:iug 
shadows  swiftly  rushing  through  His  omnipresent  brain  convey  to 
His  mind  such  evidence  as  their  shape  and  nature  can  afford 
respecting  the  jMst  histoiy  of  the  worlds  peopling  space.  Here, 
also,  lei  this  strange  point  be  noted.  If  a  Being  thus  sentient, 
through  and  by  all  space,  conceived  the  idea  of  straight  lines  after 
the  manner  described  above,  regarding,  to  wit,  the  prolongation  of  the 
line  joining  two  points  as  that  line  in  space  from  every  point  of  which 
at  the  momnit  \!n^  two  points  would  seem  as  one,  then  in  His  mind 
straight  lines  would  correspond  with  the  shadow  axes  just  dealt  with, 
and  would  only  be  really  straight  if  the  two  points  were  at  rest.  To 
His  conceptions,  then — always  on  the  assumption  I  have  just  made — 
the  straight  line  joining  the  sun  and  earth  would,  if  produced  far 
enough,  become  almost  circular,  and  form  an  endless  spiral.  Still 
referring  to  His  conceptions  of  such  a  line,  not  to  the  real  shadows 
before  dealt  with,  it  would  not  matter  whether  (he  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun  were  produced  beyond  the  earth  or  beyond  the  sun ; 
in  either  case  it  would  extend  outwards  into  sjxlcc  in  an  infinite 
aeries  of  whorls.  Thus  two  mighty  scries  of  interlacing  whorli.' 
would  be  mistakenly  conceived  of  as  a  straight  line. 

It  is  something  like  this  error  which  the  advocates  of  the  new 
ideas  concerning  sjiace  suggest  as  possibly  alTccling  the  ordinary 
geometrical  conceptions  respecling  stwighl  lines,  and  so  falsifying  all 
our  ideas  respecting  the  universe  Conceive,  they  say,  the  priiiury 
geometrical  ideas  of  creatures  living  in  a  world  of  one  dimension. 
They  would  know  nothing  of  breadth  or  thickness,  but  ol  linear 
extension  only.     And  we  can  readily  imagine  that  such  creatures 

^B  '  The  sinclent  of  geotncCiy  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  a,  ipiial  Tomett  in  th« 
^^hknocr  illustnilcil  in  the  Tigtirr  \%  what  if  c.-illcd  the  spiral  of  Arcliiiii«de«,  and 
^pOut  for  coin|)let<nicvi  it  leiiuitct  the  Kccond  in6nitc  series,  travelling  (he  other 
I  way  rocnd,  but  in  olher  ropeel.t  (irecisclf  like  the  firrt  seriet.  whorl  for  whorl. 
Each  whoil  or  ooc  lerie*  cut»  each  vrhoil  of  ihc  olher  once  and  one*  only. 
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might  conceive  their  world  inAnite  in  extension  ;  because  all  lines  in 
it  must  be  supposed  capable  of  being  indefinitely  produced,  still 
remaining  in  it.  Vet  in  reality  the  universe  in  which  such  creatures 
existed  might  be  finite  even  as  respects  its  single  dimension ;  for  the 
line  in  which  these  imaginary  creatures  li\'ed  might  be  curved  and, 
returning  into  itself,  be  limited  in  actual  length.  Thus,  vhile  a  line 
could  be  infinitely  produced  in  this  singly  dimensioned  world,  the 
world  itself  in  which  such  infinite  extension  of  lines  could  be  effected 
vrould  l>e  finite.  Conceive,  again,  the  case  of  a  world  of  two  dimen- 
sions only— length  and  breadth  without  thickness.  The  creatures 
in  this  world  would  be  mere  surfacesj  and  their  ideas  would  ncccs- 
satily  be  limited  to  surfaces.  All  those  portions  of  our  geometry 
whicli  relate  to  plane  figures  and  plane  curves  would  lie  vvitliin  their 
grasp,  while  not  only  would  they  be  unable  10  deal  witli  questions 
relating  to  solids  or  curved  surfaces,  or  curved  lines  not  lying  in  one 
plane,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  third  dimcnwon  would  be  utterly  in- 
conceivable by  them.  Now,  while  these  creatures  might  liave,  as  we 
have,  the  conception  of  straight  lines,  and  might  postulate,  as  we  do, 
that  such  lines  when  finite  may  be  indefinitely  produced,  so  that 
they  would  have  ideas  like  ours  respecting  infinite  extension  is 
length  and  breadth,  it  might  very  well  be  that  the  surface  in 
which  tliey  lived,  being  cuned  and  re-entering  into  itself,  wouLd  no 
more  be  infinite  than  the  surface  of  a  globe  or  an  egg.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  a  point  very  specially  insisted  upon  by  those  whose 
reasoning  I  am  reproducing,  it  might  well  be  tJiat  dilTcicDt  poittow 
of  the  curbed  surface  in  which  they  resided  might  be  differently 
curved  {as  the  end  of  an  egg  is  differently  cuncd  from  the  middle 
jurts),  and  geometrical  relations  derived  from  the  experience  of 
creatures  living  in  one  portion  of  this  curved  surface  might  not  by 
any  means  correspond  with  those  which  they  would  have  deduced 
had  their  lot  been  cast  in  another  portion  of  tlie  same  surface.  Foe 
intttancc,  in  the  cose  of  two  triangles  belonging  to  one  portion  of  the 
surface,  two  sides  enclosing  an  angle  of  one  might  be  severally  equal 
to  two  sides  enclosing  an  angle  of  the  other,  and  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  two  triangles  might  be  tested  by  superposition  in  our  region 
of  this  surface  world ;  but  a  triangle  having  two  sides  and  the  enclosed 
angle  respectively  equal  to  tliosc  of  another  in  a  different  part  of  that 
vorld,  might  not  admit  of  being  superposed  on  this  last.  This  can 
easily  be  shown  by  dmwing  two  triangles,  one  on  the  end  of  an  tgjg 
and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  ^^  each  triangle  having  two 
sides  of  given  length  and  at  a  given  inclination  ;  it  will  be  found  that 
if  the  corresponding  pieces  of  shell  are  cut  out  they  cannot  be  exactly 


[luperposed.    Not  only  is  ihis  so,  but  otifo"  mangles,  each  having 

two  sides  of  given  length  and  at  a  given  inclination,  be  draTcn  in 

diffcTcnl  positions  on  the  middle  of  the  egg,  they  cannot  l>c  sujicr- 

!  posed,  simply  because  ai  thai  part  of  the  egg  the  curvatures  in  different 

directions  arc  different.     A  line  drawn  lengthwise  with  respect  to  the 

•  C^  belongs  to  a  larger  curve  than  a  line  drawn  square  to  it    On 

the  contrary,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  egg,  and  there  alone,  the  cun^a- 

tures  in  all  directions  arc  alike,  and  therefore  at  citiier  of  these  $|iots 

triangles  of  the  kind  described  could  be  superposed,  but  not  elsewhere. 

_Thus  the  geometry  of  one  part  of  such  a  surface  differs  essentially 

I  from  the  geometry  of  other  yarts ;  and  creatures  living  on  a  portion 

[-of  a  surface  of  that  kind  would  be  altogether  mistaken  in  supposing 

that  throughout  their  world  the  same  geometrical  laws  held  which 

experience  derived  from  their  own  region  of  that  world  seemed  to 

suggest 

The  application  of  all  this  is  obvious.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
three  dimensions,  and  cannot  conceive  the  existence  cf  a  fourth 
I  dimension.  Length,  breadtli,  and  thickness  seem,  of  necessity,  lo  be 
'  the  only  possible  measures  of  space.  But  as  creatures  living  in  a. 
world  of  one  dimension  would  be  mistaken  in  assuming,  as  they 
unquestionably  would,  that  there  could  be  no  other  dimension^as, 
again,  creatures  living  in  a  world  of  two  dimensions  would  be  mis- 
I  taken  in  assuming  that  a  third  dimension  was  impossible — so  may  we 
[l>e  mistnken  in  assuming  that  there  can  be  no  other  dimension  than 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Hence  Uiose  who  adopt  the  reason- 
ing I  have  described  believe  in  the  possible  existence  of  a  fourth 
dimension  in  space.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  perceive  1  why  a  fifth  or 
sixth  dimension,  or  an  infinite  number  of  dimensions,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  possible,  if  the  reasoning  be  only  admitted  on  which  has 
been  based  the  possibility  of  a  fourth  dimension. 
I  Again,  as  creatures  living  in  a  world  of  one  dimension  or  of  two 
dimensions  might  mistakenly  imagine  tlicir  world  infinite  in  exten- 
sion in  its  single  dimension  or  in  its  two  dintcnsions — whereas  in  one 
case  it  might  be  any  closed  curve,  and  in  the  otlicr  any  continuous 
curved  surface — so  may  we  also  be  mistaken  in  supposing  our  world 
infinite  in  extension  throughout  its  three  dimensions.  It  may  in 
some  way  (which  we  can  no  more  conceive  than  creatures  possessed 
with  the  idea,  that  they  lived  in  a  world  of  two  dimensions  could  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  curvature  of  their  world,  which,  of  course, 
involves  really  a  third  dimension]  possess  a  kind  of  curvature  which 
makes  it  a  world  of  four  dimensions  (or  more),  and  may  be  no  more 
ittfiBite  than  the  circuit  of  a  ling  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  is  iuhnite. 
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'  Yet  again,  the  geometry  of  creatures  living  on  a  curved  line  or  on 
a  curved  surface,  but  wlio  supposed  they  lived  on  a  siraigbt  line  or  a 
plane  surface,  would  /w  tanto  be  inexact.  For  instance,  creatures 
living  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  enormously  large  conii>arcd  with 
tlieir  own  dimeosions.  would  readily  deduce  the  relation  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  for  their  plane 
geometry  would  be  as  ours;  yet  thii  relation  would  not  be  itricily 
true  for  their  world,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  described  on  a 
sphcriral  surface  being  constantly  in  cstccss  of  two  right  angles.  In 
like  manner  the  relaiions  of  our  geometry,  linear,  plane,  and  solid, 
may  be  inexact.  The  lines  we  consider  slmighl  lines  may  in  reality 
be  curved.  Our  parallel  lines  may  in  reality,  if  only  produced  far 
enough,  meet  on  both  sides,  just  as  two  parallel  lines  marked  on 
a  sphere  meet  necessarily  if  produced,  and  in  fact  enclose  a  space. 
Or,  instead  of  that,  a  contrary  relation  may  hold,  and  whereas,  accord- 
ing 10  our  present  geometry,  a  straight  Jtne  through  a  given  point 
must  occupy  a  certain  definite  position  if  it  is  not  to  meet  another 
straight  line  (in  the  same  plane),  however  far  it  may  be  produced,  it 
may  be  that  in  reality  the  former  line  might  be  swung  round  through 
some  finite,  though  saull,  angle,  and  in  every  one  of  the  positions  it 
thus  assumed  possess  the  property  of  parallelism,  never  meeting 
the  other  line,  however  (ar  both  might  be  produced' 

'  This  is  no  mere  redu<tio  ad  ahmrdum.  I^jbctchowkky,  who  lias  been  Hoi* 
parol  by  a  nktlful  student  of  the  new  Ideu  wiih  Cnpcmicu*,  tun  tramed  i 
iiyi4cin  of  geometiy  un  lhi>  very  auurnplicin.  Before  quoting  Profcnur  CliBor^t 
accouRt  of  [ .nbalcbowiiky'i  work  in  this  Jiieclion,  1  venture  to  i^uotc  CliSmdV 
remark*  on  the  genera]  (^UMtio-n,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  ncl  imagine  Ibal 
what  I  liavc  uiJ  above  rcspccling  the  nnnv  (^mclry  ii  drawn  from  my  owa 
iina2>')^t>^'i  ^<^'y-  I  remind  the  rc0derth.1l  IVofcssor  CllfTard  was  a  akillul  analyti* 
calmalhentalicUn,  and  thathewas  pToresscdlyexpoundiii^theideasof  Flelmhollr, 
Kicmann,  LobatchowKky,  and  oChera  of  admitted  skill  in  mnlhemaiics.  "The 
geomeler  of  to-<lay,"  Miy«  Cliflorct,  *'  Vnows  nothing  ibnm  the  nature  of  actually 
exitting  space  al  an  inftnilc  disiancc  ;  he  knows  nothing  at)out  the  pro|)entesof 
thb  prenenl  ^pocc  in  a  past  or  a  future  eteitiiiy.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  laws 
assumed  byKudid  are  Inic  wiihanacoitiacythai  no  direct  experiment  can  approach, 
not  only  in  thi&  place  where  wc  are,  but  in  places  at  a  di&tancc  from  nsthJu  no  aa- 
iTonomerhas  conceived;  but  lie  knows  this  at  of  Here  and  Now;  beyond  his  nuice 
is  a  There  and  Thtn  of  which  he  knows  nothing  at  prc&cnt,  but  may  nllimately 
come  to  know  more.  So  there  is  a  real  parallel  between  the  «-oik  of  Copemicua 
and  \vA  succcuors  on  the  one  hand,  attd  the  work  of  I»batehow&ky  and  hii  me- 
ce»on  on  the  Other.  In  both  of  the*e  the  knowledge  of  immensity  and  etemtly 
brepioced  by  Itnowledj^e  of  Here  and  Now.  A  mJ  iu  virtue  t/ l/usehvo  irtKld- 
litHt  "  (the  iialict  are  mine),  "M/  idea  af  tht  Vnk-*rie,  the  Mairotoim,  tit  Alt,  at 
iuije<t  f/kutnan  htavUdge,  and  Iktrtfi'rt  isf  kuman  iulrrtit,  A^j  fallen  lafhtet" 
Now,  the  work  of  Lobatchowtky  is  ihui  described  by  Clifford:  "  He  admitted 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  encloae  a  space,  or  thai  iwo  IIbm  which  oocc 
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ius,  by  conceivinR  the  possibility  of  a  fourth  dimension  in  space, 
wc  find  ourselves  freed  from  the  diffiaiUics  which  our  present  gco- 
metridl  conceptions  force  upon  us.  The  universe  need  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  infinite.  The  straight  lines  whkh  had  been  so 
troublesome  are  no  longer  troublesome,  because  they  are  no  longer 
straight,  but  share  the  curvature  of  space.  We  may  produce  them  as 
much  as  we  please,  but  (hey  all  come  round  to  (he  same  point  again. 
This  at  least  will  happen  "on  the  stippoftition  that  the  curvature  of' 
all  space  is  nearly  uniform  and  positive  ''  (that  is,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  curv-ature  of  a  nearly  globe-shaped  surface  considered  with 
reference  to  the  portion  of  space  enclosed  within  it ;  for,  considered 
with  reference  to  "all  outside,"  the  curvature  of  a  globe  is  negative). 
Professor  CliiTord  thus  sums  up  the  benefits  arising  from  these  new 
ideas  on  the  supposition  Just  mentioned  ; — 

"  In  this  case,  tbe  univcree,  as  known,  is  agaia  a  volEtj  conception,  for  Ibc  extent 
of  space  is  a  (iDttc  number  of  cubic  miles.  And  this  come)!  abuut  in  a  curious 
way.  Iffoa  were  to  suri  in  any  diicction  whatever,  and  move  in  that  direction 
in  a  pofccily  sttaigbi  line,  according  to  the  dcf^nilion  or  Lelbniu,  after  travelling 
a  moivt  prodigious  distance,  lo  which  "  ihc  dislaucc  of  the  nearer.!  ilu  '  "  would  be 
only  a  few  step*,  yuu  would  anive  al— this  place.  Only,  if  you  hart  started 
upwanli,  you  would  appear  from  below.  Now,  one  of  iwo  tlilngit  wouW  be  true. 
Eitlicr,  when  you  had  got  half-n-uy  on  your  jounicy,  you  came  lo  a  place  which 
U  opposite  to  ihU,  and  vrhich  you  must  have  gone  through,  whatever  direction 
yna  Etaned  in"  Hast  as,  in  whaievei  direciion  an  insect  might  travel  from  any 
point  on  a  tpheie,  he  wouI<3  pass  ihcou^h  the  point  opposite  from  hit  Atarting- 
place,  and  th«  when  he  was  half-way  lonnd) ;  "or  elw  all  paih*  you  could  have 
talcen  diverge  entirely  from  each  other  til]  chey  meet  again  at  this  place  "  Jjust  as 
Ibe  rariout  patha  by  which  an  inKct  might  proceed  from  any  point  on  an  anchor 
ring,  moving  always  directly  foiwards,  would  all  bring  him  back  to  his  starling* 

diTTTgc  gn  on  divctging  for  ever.  Hut  ho  Icfl  oiil  the  poMiilate  about  pnnttlelst''  i 
(vii.  thai  there  is  one  position,  and  one  only,  in  whkh  a  straight  line  drawn  thTOUgh 
a  point  ix  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line).  *'  Lobalchowsiky  Mipposed  instead 
that  there  wa«  a  finite  angle  through  which  the  iccon<l  line  muit  l>c  liimeiJ  after 
the  ptnnt  of  intencction  had  diuppcuTCiI  at  one  end  belure  it  rcappeued  at  the 
other."  This  angle  depends  on  the  distance  of  Ihc  point  fiom  the  line  tn  such 
wrt  Ibat  the  three  angles  ofa  Iriangtc  shall  always  be  ]c»  than  two  right  angles] 
by  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  nre.i  of  Ilic  Itiangle.  "The  whulc  uf  this  gCQ. 
mctiy,"  proceeds  ClilTord.  "  is  worked  out  in  ihc  style  of  Euclid,  and  the  nioel 
inlcrotiog  conclusions  are  arrived  at," 

'  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text,  but,  that  I  may  doI  be  suspected  of 
visiting  Ibe  pasuge,  I  rpott  Clifford's  exact  words:  "a  most  prodigioua 
dbuaee,*  be  says,  "to  which  the  parallactic  unit  — aoo.ooo  times  the  diameter  oT^ 
the  earth's  orbit — would  be  only  a  few  steps."  I  musl  confess  [  <r^nnot  sec  the 
advantage  of  inreniing  a  woi<3,  and  giving  a  roundabout  explanation  of  it,  when 
the  thing  really  s;[;nifii.4  is  esirtmcly  simple.  Science  does  not  require  to  be  Ihui 
fenced  louad  tt^a  orainuy  a^eheotioo  by  tetq^iiftialiaa  vetbsl  fitake*. 
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plue,  but  would  hAve  no  oiher  point  in  eommon).  "  In  the  foriner  uie,  eveiy 
two  tCnigbt  [in»  in  a  plane  meet  in  two  poinia  ;  in  the  laiicr,  thejr  Bi«t  only  m 
one  t'gxm  this  supposition  of  a  positive  cun'atuic,  ibc  wbok  of  geometry  i<  fu 
more  complete  ami  interesting  ;  the  principle  uf  diiAlity,  instead  of  lialf' breaking 
clowno^ec  mctiic  relations,  Applies  1o  all  propositions  without  cx^plton.  In 
fnct,  I  do  not  mind  conrisfing  that  I  personally  bnve  often  Toiind  relief  frotn  Itie 
dreary  inriuiltoi  of  homaloidal  spftcc"'  (  Ihi»t  is,  space  where  slraiglil  line*  arc 
Klntght,  and  planca  pl»r>c ;  from  ihc  Greek  ^fiAKit,  Uw!\  '*  in  the  couMling  hope 
Ihat,  aflcc  all,  ibis  Other  nay  be  the  tnic  state  of  things." 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  the  distinguished  mithematicians  who 
have  adopted  the  method  of  reasoning  which  I  have  briefly  sketched, 
and  whtdi  Professor  Clifford  thus  eloqtiently  sums  up,  I  submit  thai 
the  whole  train  of  reasoning  is  geometricall/  objectionable,  and  that 
the  very  words  in  which  those  who  adopt  it  arc  coinpellcd  to  clothe 
their  arguments  and  to  express  their  conclusions  should  suthce  to 
show  this.  To  begin  with,  although  it  is  vtnqucsttonably  true  that 
our  ideas  respecting  the  geometricil  point,  line,  plane,  circle,  and  so 
forth,  are  originally  derived  from  experience,  lliey  in  truth  transcend 
experience.  Thus,  as  the  ancient  geometers  are  said  to  liavc  drawn 
figiues  on  sand  to  illustrate  their  reasoning,  and  these  figures  were 
necessarily  altogether  imperfect  representations  of  the  figures  as 
geometrically  defined,  wc  can  imagine  a  gradually  increasing 
accuracy  in  draughtsmanship,  nntil  at  length  only  sucli  lines  as 
Rutherford  has  been  able  lo  draw  on  glass — 10,000,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  the  inch— might  be  used,  or  even  lines  very  much  finer. 
Yet  the  lines  so  drawn  only  differ  in  degree,  so  far  as  their  depaiturc 
from  geometrical  perfection  is  concerned,  from  the  lines  drawn  on 
sand.  We  can  imagine  a  continual  increase  of  fineness  until  at 
length  the  errors  from  exactness  would  be  less  than  those  ethereally 
occupied  spaces  between  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  which  lie 
beyond  ihe  range  of  our  microscopes.  Wc  might  conceive  a  yet 
further  increase  of  fineness,  until  irrcgiitarities  in  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  eilier  itself  took  tlic  place  of  the  gross  irregularities  of 
the  lines  once  dmwn  on  the  sand.  Or  such  irregularities  might  in 
turn  be  conceived  to  be  reduced  to  their  million  millionth  jurts. 
Yet  we  arc  still  as  remote  as  ever  from  the  geometrical  line,  simply 
because  that  is  a  conception  suggested  by  ordinary  lines,  not  a 
reality  which  can  under  any  circumstances  actually  exist.  And  so 
of  the  straightncss  of  Hncs,  the  planity  of  surfaces,  and  other  like 
geometrical  conceptions :  they  arc  transcendentalisms  suggested 
only  by  experience,  not  ia  reality  comparable  u  ith  ihetn  any  tnore 
than  inrintcy  of  space  is  comparable  with  mere  immensity.  To 
iay,  therefore,  that  geometrical  lines,  surf^es,  and  so  forth,  may 
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be  iraperfecl  because  space  itself  may  be  discontinuous,  Is  to  assert 
of  them  that  possibly  they  may  not  be  geometrical  lines,  but  only 
exceedingly  delicate  Hncs  of  the  ordinary  kind.  To  say  again 
that  geometrically  straight  lines  may  liave  their  stmightncss  vitiated 
by  the  curvature  of  space,  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  geometrically 
straight  lines,  but  ciin-cd.  1  was  about  to  say  tliat  it  is  as  incon- 
ceivable that  a  straight  line  can,  when  produced  far  enough,  relum 
into  itself,  as  to  say  that  two  things  of  any  kind  being  added  to  two 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  malec  three  or  five  things  of  that  kind, 
and  not  four ;  but  I  remember  that,  among  other  objections  to  the 
N-alidity  of  our  primary  conceptions,  one  has  been  urged  against  the 
mistaken  notion  tliat  £c  mtessUait  two  and  two  make  four.  There 
maybe  regions  of  space  or  portions  of  eternity  where,  when  two 
things  are  added  to  two,  the  sum  is  greater  or  less  than  four,  and 
where  In  general  our  fundamenlaE  ideas  about  number  may  be 
altogether  incorrect ;  and  in  those  or  other  regions  or  limes  straight 
lines  may  be  curved,  and  level  surfaces  uneven.  Space  also  may 
there  and  then  be  discontinuous,  the  interHtices  being  neither  void 
nor  occupied  space ;  and  lime  may  proceed  discontinuously,  being 
interrupted  by  intervals  which  are  neiiEiet  void  nor  occupied  time. 
It  can  only  l)e  in  those  regions  of  sjxice  and  in  iliose  portions  of 
eternity  that  beings  exist  who  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
creatures  spoken  of  by  HelmhoM/,  Clifford,  and  others,  as  having 
only  length  without  breadth  or  thickness,  or  only  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness.  JJfreaxiA  now  I  apprehend  that,  though  we  may 
■peak  of  sDch  aeatures,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  tliem  u 
actually  existent 

We  might  on  this  account,  indeed,  dismiss  the  one-dimensioned 
and  tffo-dimensioncd  creatures  and  their  miiiLaken  notions,  which 
cannot  possibly  affcfjt  ourselves  who  are  unable  to  conceive  cither 
them  or  their  notions.  Dut  we  may  admit  for  the  sake  of 
argument  the  possible  existence  and  tlic  possible  mistakes  of  such 
creatures,  and  yet  find  no  reason  whatever  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  fourth  dimension  in  space.  Take  the  creatures  living  in  a 
surface.  So  long  as  the  experience  of  such  creatures  was  not 
opposed  to  the  requirements  of  plane  geometry,  their  conceptions 
and  their  experience  would  alike  conform  to  the  relations  of  our 
plane  geometr)*.  But  if,  after  gradually  widening  their  experience, 
they  discovered  tliat  these  relations  «xre  not  tlrictly  fulfilled — 
that,  for  instance,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  appreciably 
greater  than  two  right  angles  when  the  triangle  was  very  large — the 
existence  of  a  third  dimension  would  present  itself  to  their  con- 
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ceptions,  simply  because  it  had  in  eflect,  ^%  their  geomctriciaDi 
would  explain,  Ijccomc  sensible  to  their  experience.    Its  possibility 
would  never  Iiave  been  beyond  their  power  of  conception,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  such  crciturcs,  even  without   the  lessons  of 
actiial  experience,  might  not  conceive  the  possible  existence  of 
nutter  on  one  side  or   the  other  of  the    surface  in  which  ihey 
lived.     In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wliat  should   pre%'ent  thera. 
Moreover,  when  they  had  made  the   discovery  of  a  third   diiaea- 
sion  in  tlieir  own  world,  by  finding  in  fact   that  the  surface  in 
which  they  lived  was  not  plane,  they  would  be  unable  to  "find  relief 
from  the  dreary  infinities  of  horaaloidal  space  in  the  consoling  hope" 
that  their  world,  being  cuncd,  might  therefore  contain  a  fmiie  number 
of  sc[ijarc  miles.     They  would  simply  have  found  that  what  had 
seemed  the  universe  to  them  was  in  point  of  fact  nut  (he  universe; 
that  the  infinities  cf  length  and  breadth  which  they  had  tmagined  u 
existing  in  ihcir  world  lay  really  outside  of  it,  in  company  with  another 
infinity  of  which  they  had  before  (on  Hclmholtz's  assumption  as  to 
their  mental  condition)  formed  no  conception.     If  we  arc  really  to 
admit  with  Helmholtz  and  Clifford  the  possible  existence  of  creatures 
of  one  dimension  or  of  two  dimensions,  and  also  to  accept  as  certain 
the  theory  of  these  mathematicians  that  creatures  of  this  kind  could 
form  no  conception  of  dimensions  other  Uian  those  of  their  own 
persons,  then  we  must  accept  all  the  consequences  of  these  (unfor- 
tunately inconceivable)  conceptions.     Not  only  must  wc  assert  with 
Helmholtz  and  Clifford  that  these  creatures  would  have  beeo  mis* 
talcen  at  first  tn  supposing  their  world  necessarily  infinite  in  the 
dimensions  it  possessed,  hut  wc  must  admit  that  they  would  have 
been  mistaken  later  in  supposing  that  the  finitcncss  of  their  worlds 
was  any  jiroof  of  the  fmiteness  of  length  and  breadth.    They  would 
quite  erroneously  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  mastered 
iheir  old  diflicultics  about  infinite  extension  in  these  dimensions. 
The  consoling  hope  which  would  buoy  them  up  after  iheir  disco\-ery 
would  be  an  entirely  deceptive  one.    Their  world  would  be  simply  a 
spherical,  spheroidal,  or  otherwise-shaped  surface  in  space,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  infinities,  not  only  of  Icn^-ih  and  breadth,  but  of  depth 
also.  Their  second  mistake  would,  in  fine,  be  as  preposterous  as  would 
have  been  the  theory,  could  sane  geographers  ever  have  entertained 
it,  that  when  uur  own  earth  had  been  shown  to  be  a  globe,  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  had  been  proved  not  to  be  infinite,  but  (o  contain  a 
finite  number  of  square  miles.     If  wc  must  accept  so  much  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  Helmholtz  and  supported  by  Clifford,  the  uue 
analogue  of  the  reasoning  of  the  bt-diniemionists,  on  the  part  of  us  who 
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•re  tri-dimenaionists,  would  be  tAis — that  n'C  may  one  d.iy  discover 
the  part  of  the  universe  we  inhabit  lo  be  finite,  the  lengLli  and  breadth 
and  depth  of  our  universe  lying  within  the  rwl  JntinitJes  of  length 
and  breadth  and  depth,  while  to  these  mrmities  a  fourth  infinity',  of  a 
kind  which  wc  arc  at  present  unable  to  conceive,  would  by  that 
discovery  have  been  added  to  those  which  we  already  find  sufficiently 
overwhelming.  Thus  the  "conso!ing  hope  "  of  Professor  Clifford, 
rightly  apprehended,  is  in  reality  but  a  fresh  ciusc  of  despair. 

In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  on  a  /riori grounds  that  this  roust 
be  the  case.  I-'or  if  we  imagine  a  linear  croaltire  of  advanced  ideas 
arguing  with  his  less  thoughtful  fellow  lines  as  lo  the  existence  of 
breadth  as  well  as  Icnj^th,  we  see  ihat  his  argument  would  run  some- 
what on  this  wise  :  "  Vou  imagine  nustakenly,  my  linear  friends,  that 
di7  points  lie  in  our  Hnc;  but  there  may  Iw^and  I  believe  for  my  own 
pan  there  are,  points  not  in  our  line  at  all."  Ke  would  nut  say,  "on 
one  side  of  it  or  on  the  other,"  simply  because  the  conception  of 
tides  to  their  linear  universe  could  not  have  been  formed  by  his 
hearers.  So  with  the  planar  folk.  An  advanced  surface  would 
reason  that  all  lines  and  points  were  nut  necessarily  in  their  world, 
but  might  be  above  or  below  their  lei-el.    This  idea,  of  points  cutside 

■  the  linear  world  in  one  case,  or  of  points  and  lines  outside  the  surface 
world  in  the  other,  would  be  an  absolutely  essential  prt-iiminary  lo 
any  argument  in  favour  of  the  [lossible  curvature  of  a  wodd  of  either 
kind,  and  therefore  of  the  possible  finituness  of  either  world.  We 
can  only  make   the  analogy  complete  by  reasoning  ihat  possibly 

■  there  may  be  points  outside  what  vi^e  call  »pace,  thence  prove  the 
possible  curvatiure  of  space,  and  so  infer  the  fmiteness  of  space.  But 
the  [Kissible  finitcncss  of  space  cstabliiihcd  by  the  assumption  that 
there  may  be  points  outside  of  it,  is  not  consoling  to  those  who  find 
the  infinities  of  homaloidal  space  dreary ;  and  the  fourth  dimension 
called  upon  to  relieve  us  from  the  dreary  infmitics  of  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  would  only  introduce  a  more  awful  infinity,  just  as  surface 

_  infinity  is  infinitely  vaster  than  lineai  infinity,  and  infmity  of  volume 
H  infinitely  vaster  than  infmity  of  surface.  Fortunately,  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  are  the  only  conceivable  infinities  of  space.  The  fearful 
quadri -dimensional  infinity  is  as  one  of  the  spirits  from  the  v.isty  deep 
over  which  Glendower  boasted  that  he  possessed  controlling  power. 
We  may  sfirai  of  infinities  thus  unknown,  but,  so  far  as  conceiving 
them  is  concerned,  '*  they  will  not  come  when  we  do  call  for  them." 

■  I  have  said  that  the  very  words  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  new 
ideas  respecting  space  are  compelled,  not  only  to  clothe  their  argu- 
ments, but  to  express  their  ideas,  suffice  to  show  that  those  ideas  are 
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geomfttrically  objccliorable ;  and  so  far  as  their  argaments  art 
concerned,  I  think  I  liave  proved  this.  As  for  their  conclusion, 
ft  seems  only  necessary  to  point  out,  that  to  say  ihc  extent  of 
space  is  a  finite  number  or  cubic  miles,  is  in  rcaliEy  ciiulvalcnt  to 
saying  that  it  has  a  limiting  surface :  now,  the  mind  is  unable  to 
conceive  a  surface  which  lias  not  si^acc  on  boUi  sides  of  iL  Thus 
there  must,  according  to  our  conception?,  be  spnce  otitside  the 
surface  supposed  to  include  all  space — which  is  absurd.  I  may 
add,  though  the  argument  is  complete  already,  that  whether  a 
straight  line  as  definc<I  by  I^ibnitn  can  or  cannot,  when  produced 
sufiidently  far,  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  it  is  certain 
that  the  straight  line  as  defined  by  Luclid  cannot  do  so,  nor  can  the 
straight  line  as  conceived  by  Newton,  or  probably  by  any  mathe- 
tiialician  of  geometrical  tendencies.  For  Euclid  defines  a  straight 
line  as  lying  evenly  bclvvccu  its  extreme  points;  and  a  straight  line 
ivfaich  extends  from  one  point  and  after  an  enormous  journey  returns, 
■no  matter  by  what  course,  to  a  point  close  by  its  starting-point  foot 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  starting-point  itself)  cannot  [lossibly  be  regarded 
as  lying  evenly  1>eitveen  the  starting-point  and  the  point  close  by, 
which  points  are  its  extremities.  And  Newton,  as  we  Icnoir,  regarded 
a  !)lrai^!)t  line  as  produced  by  the  continuous  mutton  of  A  point 
lending  continually  in  one  unchanged  direction;  whereas  a  ixwil 
which,  after— no  matter  how  long  after — leaving  a  fixed  point,  is  found 
travelling  towards  that  point,  can  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  travel- 
ling in  the  s.imc  direction  all  the  ttmc,  but,  on  the  (,x>nlrajy,  iSA 
course  must  in  the  interim  have  changed  through  four  right  angles.  ' 
But  after  all,  the  infinities  which  surround  us— not  only  the  in- 
finiiies  of  time  and  space,  but  the  infinities  also  of  matter,  of  energy, 
and  of  vitality,  the  infinity  of  the  minute  as  welt  as  the  infinity  of  the 
vast— though  inexpressibly  awful,  arc  not  in  truth  "dreary."  It  is, 
in  fact,  in  such  infinities  alone  that  we  find  an  answer  to  the  mis- 
givings that  arise  continually  within  us  as  our  knowledge  widens. 
Were  the  universe  finite  in  extent  or  in  duration,  the  discorcries  by 
which  science  is  continually  widening  her  domain  m  space  and  time 
would  peqilex  us  even  more  than  they  do  at  present.  We  shoold 
have  to  believe  in  the  constant  enormous  expenditure  of  forms  of 
force  which  there  is  no  replacing,  and  wlioiw  Iransmutation  to  othtr 
forms  implies  a  real  ivaste  of  energy,  if  only  the  total  supply  of  force 
is  finite.  As  the  action  ofptoctsscs  of  evolution  is  more  clearly  nJ« 
cognised,  and  seen  to  extend  over  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time, 
ve  should  seem  to  be  continually  tending  towards  the  lielicf  that 
from  the  very  beginning  there  has  been  enfy  cvolutioti.     If  time  were 


rdcd  as  finite,  then  the  vast  ranfic  of  time  over  which  the  vi^oh 
science  extends  would  seem  dreary  indeed,  l>ecause,  so  far  as  the 
[ieye  of  science  extends,  no  direct  evidence  of  a  First  Cause  could  be 
[perceived.     So  also  of  the  minute.     If  men  could  really  penetrate  to 
[the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter— if  tlicy  could  perceive  the  opcra- 
lioiis  of  Nature  within  ilie  corpuscules — we  should  find  no  means  of- 
[conceiving  how  possibly  the  seemingly  wasted  energies  of  the  percep- 
jlc  universe  may  have  their  use  in  processes  affecting  matter  beyond 
[qui  powers  of  perceptioa    And  it  is  only  by  imagining  some  sucli. 
[employment  of  tliL-  apparently  lost  energies  of  our  universe  that  we 
[can  be  led  to  the  belief  that  onr  universe  in  turn  receives  coustant 
[lupclics  of  energy  from  processes  lost  to  our  perceptions  because  of 
[tfteir  i-astness,  as  the  processes  taking  place  within  the  ether  are  lost 
tip  us  because  of  their  minuteness.     I,aslly,  were  it  not  for  tlie  inlini- 
tiee  which  are  beyond  our  powers  of  conception,  as  well  as  of  pcrcep- 
f.lion,  we  should  be  logically  foitcil,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  direct 
iKitagontsm  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Being  working  in  and  through  all 
lings  and  during  all  time.    For,  stcj)  by  step,  knowledge  has  passed 
^onwards  from  the  ikvelopinenl  of  leaf  and  Hmb  to  the  development  of 
plant  and  animals,  thence  to  the  development  of  races  and  species,  of 
flora  and  fauna,  onwards  stiH  to  the  development  of  [he  earth  and  her' 
^fellow  worlds,  the  development  of  solar  sysiema  ;  and  science  bides 
time  to  recognise  the  laws  of  develQ|micnt  according  to  which 
systems  of  solar  systems,  and  even  systems  of  higher  onicrs,  have 
come  into  existence.     In  like  niaitner,  science  has  learned  to  luok 
beyond  the  death  of  individuals  and  races,  to  conicmplale  the  death 
of*orlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  .ind  systems  of  systems,  to  the  deatii 
eventually  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  known  portions  of  the 
fctmivcrse.     Had  wc  to  do  with  the  finite  only,  in  lime  and  space,  and 
"  in  all  that  time  and  3|>acc  contain,  ive  might  well  shudder  at  the 
dreary  wastes  thus  presented  to  us— space,  time,  matter,  power, 
and  viuliiy,  all  ultimaicly  ilic  spoil  of  Death.     Even  if  we  could  re- 
cognise a  Supreme  Dcing  existing  amid  these  desolations,  we  could 
not  reverence  mere  immensity  of  extent  and  duration  without  control 
over  the  progress  of  events  and  without  purpose  which  could  be  con- 
ceived.   But  seeing  that  it  is  not  immensity^  but  infinity,  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  pcrceivirg  that  our  knowledge,  no  matter  how  widely 
it  may  extend  its  domain,  still  has  in   reality  but  an  evanescent 
range — for  the  immense  is  nothing  in  presence  of  the  infinite — wc  are 
no  longer  forced  to  tliis  "  abomination  of  desoUlion."    lleing  able  to 
grasp  tlie  fmile  only,  whereas  tlie  univcrac  is  infinite,  reason  com- 
pels us  to  admit  tha.t  we  can  know  absolutely  notbiug  of  the  sdietue 
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of  the  universe.    It  must  ever  remain  as  unfatlionuble  as  the  infinite 
depths  of  space,  as  immeasurable  as  the  infinite  dvmain  of  time.    We 
may  reject  this  theory  or  that  theory  of  supervision  or  control,  or 
plan  or  purpose,  or  whatsoever  name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  un- 
knowable relations  betwctrn  all  things  and  their  God.     When  men 
assure  us  that  God  wills  this,  or  designs  that,  or  will  bring  about 
somewhat  else,  and  still  more  when  men  pretend  to  tell  us  the  nature 
or  ways  of  God,  we  may,  from  the  teachings  of  Nature,  be  able  utterly 
to  reject  the  doctrines  thus  propounded.     But  we  cannot  go  further, 
and  reject  the  general  doctrine  with  which  these  special  doclriDes 
have  been  associated.     Wc  can  s;iy  truly  that  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  whatsoever  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  such  a  Being,  \%  not 
only  unintelligible,  but  utterly  unimaginable ;  and  that  those  who  tell 
u»  that  they  can  conceive  of  such  a  Being,  know  not  what  they  say; 
but  we  cannot  reject  the  doctrine  because  it  is  inconcci\-able,  for  we 
have  seen  thai  we  cannot  reject  the  doctrines  of  infinity  of  time  and 
infinity  of  space.     Nay,  go  far  are  we  from  being  justified  in  rejecting 
the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Ileing  because  we  caimot  conceive  such  a 
Being,  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  Bciug  of  whidi  we  could  conceive 
could  possibly  be  the  God  of  iIk  utterly  inconceivable  universe.   That 
God  must  of  necessity  be  Himself  inconceivable.    The  most  eameit 
believers,  as  well  as  the  exactest  students  of  science,  can  have  but 
fa^h ;  they  cannot  know— 

For  knou  ledge  is  of  things  we  sec. 
And  thffu,  O  Lord,  art  mon  than  they. 

ItlCHARD  A.    PROCTOR* 


AN  Irish  aclor,  calling  himself  Thomas  Delterton,  and  fancifully 
claiming  kindred  with  the  famous  Fnglish  tragedian  of  that  name, 
had  for  many  years  strolled  the  counlrj'  a  member  of  itinerant  com' 
panics,  figuring  now  upon  this  provincial  stage,  now  upon  that.  His 
real  name  was  probably  Butterton ;  he  was  born  in  Dublin ;  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  filled   the  oflficc  of  sexton  to  St.  Andrew's 

»  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  a  skilled  player,  versatile,  possessed  of 
tmbcunded  confidence  in  himself;  he  was  prepared  to  shine  alike  in 
light  comedy  and  hcavj-  tragedy  ;  he  was  an  accomplished  dancer; 

tand  he  was  the  father  of  aci  Infant  rhenomenon.  Tate  Wilkinson 
has  related  how,  in  tjSO,  his  company  in  York  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Betterton  from  Edinbur^^h,  to  ])!ay  the  characters  of  Archer,  JaflScr, 
&c.  The  actor,  as  Wilkinson  writes,  "  had  squandered  a  little  for- 
time  at  Newry  and  other  towns  in  Ireland;"  had  been  "bred  a. 
dancing- master,"  and  moved  "with  a  grace,"  his  person  being 
"  remarkably  genteel  and  elegantly  made ; "  he  boasted  a  good  voicCf 
but  did  not  sufficiently  var>'  or  modulate  his  tones  ;  he  had,  niore- 
Ovcrt"a  rapid  study,  and  many  strong  recommendations  fur  ihe 
mge."  At  the  same  time,  it  was  charged  against  Mr.  Betterton  llial 
he  was  over-fond  of  himself,  and  rated  his  own  abilities  too  highly  ; 
that  his  habits  were  extravagant,  and  that  he  always  schemed  and 
bboured  "to  manage  his  managers."  With  Wilkinson  Mr.  Beiteiton 
remained  some  years,  however;  bringing  upon  the  stage  his  little 
daughter,  Miss  Julia  Betterton,  to  be  knovi-n  to  a  later  generation — 
and  to  become  famous,  indeed— as  Mks.  GtovtR,  the  best  comic 
actress  of  her  time. 

Julia  Betterton  was  bom  at  Newry  on  the  8tU  January,  1779.  At 
the  earliest  period  possible  she  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
drama ;  she  stepped,  as  it  were,  from  her  cradle  on  to  the  stage.  Almost 
before  she  could  stand  she  was  required,  lo  represent  Cupids  and 
Fairies.  Cordclio,  the  page,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Orphan,"  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  "speaking  part"  she  essayed.  The  celebrated 
Anne  Bracegirdic,  at  the  early  age  of  six,  and  lo  the  admiration  of 
Ball  beholders,  had  been  the  original  Cordelio,  a  character  described 
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as  "of  great  importance  to  the  pU>',  as  giving  greater  scope  for  the 
display  of  talent  than  any  other  juvenile  part."  J.ittle  Miss  Uettertoo 
further  untlatoofc  the  usual  duties  of  what  may  be  called  the  infantile 
repertory.  I>uring  her  father's  engagcmenl  with  Tate  Wilkinson  she 
appeared  as  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Richard  III.  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke ;  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  hu  benefit,  that  emi- 
nent tragedian  condescended  to  pcnonate  Clinndalca,  the  Queen  of 
the  Giants,  in  Fielding's  bvirlesciuc  of  "Tom  Thumb,"  the  clever 
little  girl  Julia  Tlelienon  was  chosen  to  play  the  hero  of  the  stbry. 
So  charmed  was  Cooke  with  the  spirited  performance  of  the  tiny  actress, 
that  he  lifted  her  in  bis  arms,  we  are  told,  and,  "  placing  her  upon  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  held  her  forth  to  receive  the  rapturous  appbttseof 
the  audience." 

Tiie  drama  finds  occupation  for  players  of  all  age*.  At  thirteen 
Miss  Detterton  was  appearing  with  success  as  the  hoydens  and 
school-girls  of  comedy  and  farce  ;  she  was  still  in  her  teens  when 
she  first  ventured  lo  personate  ihe  leading  hwoincs  of  tragedy. 
Without  doubt  she  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  her  father,  who 
showed  alacrity  loo  in  receiving  and  applying  to  his  own  uses  the 
earnings  of  his  child.  She  had  never  sixpence  "  lo  call  her  own,"  as 
people  said;  it  was  Mr.  HettCrton's  custom  punctually  to  appropriate 
the  handsome  salary  she  received  from  the  managers.  In  1 795  Mb* 
Belterton,  "  from  Liverpool,"  first  appeared  in  Bath,  then  viewed  ai 
a  son  of  dramatic  nurser)-,  the  favour  obtained  thca'  being  accounted 
a  sure  criterion  of  merit,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  popularity  the  pe^ 
former  might  rely  upon  enjoying  in  London.  Her  iSrst  character 
was  Elwina  in  Hannah  More's  tragedy  of  "Percy" — in  jtart  an 
adaptation  from  the  French,  and  now  regarded  as  an  inordinately  dull 
production  ;  but  from  its  first  performance  in  1777!  "Percy"  had 
been  esteemed  as  a  poetic  work  that  afforded  excellent  opportunities 
to  the  players.  That  Miss  Bcttcrton  set  store  upon  her  performance 
of  Kl«Hna  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  decided  to  appear  m 
that  character  when  the  time  came  for  her  entrance  upon  the  London 
stage.  It  was  even  thought  worth  while  to  revive  "Percy"  in  iSij 
for  tlie  sake  of  Miss  O'Neill's  Elwina,  Ha^Htt  writing  upon  the  occa- 
sion :  "  We  shall  not  readily  forgive  Miss  Hannah  Iklorc's  heroine 
Flwirta  for  having  made  us  perceive,  what  we  had  not  felt  before, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  manner  and  monotony  in  Mis* 
O'Neill's  acting."  For  Miss  Betlerton's  benefit  at  Bath,  in  1795^ 
«  Wild  Oats  "  was  produced,  when  she  played  Amaranth  lo  the  Rovtf 
of  her  father  and  the  Sim  of  Elliston,  the  leading  actor  of  the  theatre. 
During  three  seasons  at  Bath  the  actress  appeared  as  Desdemoaa, 
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I*»dy  Macbeth,  the  Queen  in  "Richard  the  Third,"  Ucllario  iri 
"  PhJUslcr,'  Eilcn  in  "  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,"'  JuHa  in  "  The 
Viiy  to  get  Married,''  Marianne  in  "  'i'he  Dramatist,"  &c.  , 

The  Came  of  Miss  Betterton's  success  in  Baih  reached  London, 
and  Mr.  Harris,  the  Covcnt  Garden  manager,  vaa  fuitlnvitli  moved 
to  offer  her  uii  engagement  i*robab]y  Mr.  IJetteiton  conducted  the 
negotiation  on  his  child's  behalf,  for  there  was  considerable  tioggLing 
over  the  tcanisatlion.  Hawes  offered  first  j£io  and  then  /^is  pet 
w«ck,  |>rote&tinK  tlut  no  performer  engaged  at  his  theatre  was  ia 
receipt  of  a  higher  salary.  Mr.  Betterton,  perceiving  the  manager's 
eagerness,  was  in  no  haste  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  At  length  thft 
tady  was  secured  to  (he  London  stage  for  a  period  of  five  years  upon, 
a  salary  beginning  at  jC^S  ^  week,  and  rising  to  jC^o:  terms  then 
thought  to  be  liberal  even  to  extravagance.  Iiwas  perhaps  a  coa- 
duion  that  Mr.  Betterton  should  also  be  employed.  He  was  no 
longer  young,  it  is  ttue,  but  he  was  still  a  ser\'iceable  actor,  and  it 
mis  thought  be  might  render  valuable  assistance  to  liis  daughter. 
She  appeared  at  Covcnt  Garden  as  Ehvina  on  the  i2lh  of  October, 
1797.  A  few  nights  afienvards  her  father  presented  himself  to  ihc 
London  public  as  Castalio  in  "  The  Orphan."  A  little  later,  and  Mr. 
and  Miss  Betterton  were  seen  upon  the  stage  together  as  Belcourand 
Charlotte  Rusport  in  "The  West  Indian."  For  some  seasons  Mr. 
Rettetton  continued  a  member  of  the  Covcnt  Garden  company,  sus- 
taining chaiacters  of  considerable  importance.  Opportunity  was  even 
ibtuid  to  cxiiibit  his  skill  as  a  dancer :  he  was  selected  by  Mrs.  Abing- 
toa  to  perform  with  her  the  mock  minuet  in  "High  Life  Below 
Stairs,"  presented  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit  in  1798. 

Tlic  success  of  the  new  Klwina  was  complete,  but  there  were 
difKculties  in  the  way  of  her  rapid  advance.  I'he  Covent  Garden 
company  was  so  numerous  that  Miss  Betterton  r^Tts  only  occasionally 
called  upon  to  appear.  She  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Miss 
Campion,  known  also  as  Mrs.  Spencer  and  afterwards  as  Mrs.  Fo])C  j 
while  the  two  distinguished  actresses,  Mrs.  Cra.wford  and  Mrs. 
Abington,  had  been  persuaded  to  return  to  the  sLige  for  a  while  and 
resume  the  chief  characters  in  tragedy  and  comedy  respectively. 
There  are  princesses  whose  religious  convictions  are  kept  in  solution, 
as  it  were,  to  be  precipitated  when  the  particular  creed  professed  by 
the  prince  they  are  to  ixarry  h.is  been  clearly  ascertained ;  in  like 
manner  MissBetterton's  histrionic  inclinations  were  for  some  time  held 
sospendeiL  Probably  her  thoughts  and  wLshes  in  die  first  instance  were 
bent  towards  tragedy;  but  she  had  been  duly  instructed  how  to  bear 
beiself  satisfactorily  in  comedy.     Nature,  too,  bod  assuredly  qualified 
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her  the  more  for  success  ss  a  comic  actress.  Her  beauty  was  re* 
niarkflble,  but  it  was  not  of  a  severe  type.  Her  face  did  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  solemnity  of  expression;  her  features  were  dainty  and 
pretty  railicr  tlun  regular ;  many  found  in  her  looks  a  resemblarKe  to 
the  brilliant  archness,  viracity,  and  piquancy  of  Mrs.  Abington. 
There  were  no  tears  in  Miss  Betierton's  %-oice ;  and  anxiety  to  impress 
often  urged  her  towards  exaggerations  of  tone  and  gesture.  Her 
complexion  «-as  exquisitely  fair ;  her  luxuriant  hair  was  very  dark  of 
hue  ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were  shadowed  by  the  longest  lashes  ;  she 
was  above  the  average  height,  and  most  graceful  of  movement  The 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  more  and  more  impelled  her 
towards  comedy;  choice,  indeed,  was  hardly  permitted  her;  and 
time  may  be  said  to  have  defmitively  settled  the  matter.  As  the 
years  passed,  the  lady's  form  acquired  amplitude  and  substantiality, 
until  it  assumed  quite  unpoetic  proportions;  her  prosperous  and 
portly  air  was  found  wholly  unsuited  to  characters  of  seriousness. 
Gradually  the  sceptred  pall  of  gorgeous  tragedy  may  be  said  to  have 
slipped  from  her  plump  shoulders. 

For  some  seasons  she  was  content,  however,  to  pby  surJi  parts, 
lively  or  severe,  as  the  management  chose  to  assign  her.  Her  third 
character  in  London  was  Portia,  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venkt" 
Presently  Cumberland  solicited  her  to  play  the  heroine  in  his 
comedy  of  "  False  Impressions."  She  api^eared,  too,  in  "  Curiosity," 
a  new  drama  written,  as  the  playbills  alleged,  by  "the  late  King  of 
Sweden."  She  represented  Miranda  in  the  "Busy-Body;"  Miss 
Dorillon  in  "  \\\ye?.  as  they  were  and  Maids  as  they  are ; "  and 
Lydia  Languish  in  "  The  Rivals."  Holcroft's  *'  Deserted  Daughter  " 
was  played  OQ  her  first  bcnclit  night,  when  she  ap|»eared  as  Joanna  to 
the  Mordant  of  her  father,  in  March  iSoo,  when  she  personated 
Letitia  Hardy  in  "The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  the  advertisements 
described  her  oddly  enough  as  "the  late  Miss  Betterton."  Two 
months  afteru'ards,  on  her  appearance  as  Miss  \Valsingham  in  "  The 
School  for  Wives,"  she  was  for  the  first  time  announced  in  the  bills  as 
••Mrs.  Glover,  late  Miss  Betterton," 

Her  marriage  brought  the  poor  lady  much  unhappiness.  It  is 
said  that  her  own  inclinings  and  sentiments  in  the  matter  had  been 
grossly  and  cruelly  disregarded;  tltat  her  husband  had  been  forced 
upon  her  by  her  father,  whose  selfish  aims  had  determined  his  choice. 
Needy,  shifty,  unscrupulous,  Mr.  Betterton  overreached  himscK^ 
howc\'er.  He  belte\'ed  his  son-in-law  to  ht  a  man  of  fbtttme;  but 
Mr,  Glover  was  rich  only  in  expectations  which  were  not  destined  to 
be  realised.    The  husband  now  preyed  upon  the  wife  much  as  tfaft 
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Either  had  prej-ed  upon  the  daughter ;  the  earnings  of  the  actress 
seemed  never  lo  be  safely  her  own,  but  always  in  danger  of  being 
swept  into  the  pockets  of  others.  Her  happiest  hours  were  probably- 
passed  upon  ihe  stage  in  the  presence  of  the  public ;  for  there,  at  any 
rate,  she  could  forget  her  domestic  discords,  care»,  and  afflictions. 
In  the  private  relations  of  life  she  suffered  acutely,  the  while  heroKrn 
conduct  and  chnmctcr  remained  unimpeachcd  ;  she  obtained,  indeed, 
general  respect  for  her  patience,  furbcarance,  and  rectitude  under 
very  trying  conditions.  She  was  the  victim  of  repeated  scandals  and 
squabbles.  The  husband  who,  after  treating  her  sh^iinefully.  had 
finally  abandoned  her,  leaving  her  wholly  dependent  for  subsistence 
upon  her  own  exertions,  was  now  suing  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  salary,  and  now,  as  a  certain  means  of 
assailing  her  purse,  endeavouring  to  tear  her  children  from  her,  way- 
laying them  in  the  street,  or  breaking  into  their  mother's  house  to  gain 
possession  of  them.  The  poor  actress  underwent  a  long  course  of 
persecution  of  this  kind. 

Of  Mr.  betterton,  sorely  disappointed  in  tlic  results  of  hts 
daughter's  marriage,  especially  in  their  relation  to  his  own  fortunes, 
little  more  need  be  said.  Lord  Byron  reckons  among  the  distresses  he 
endured  as  a  member  of  the  Drury  X^ne  committee  of  management 
in  1815,  a  visit  he  received  frona  "Mrs.  Glover's  father,  an  Irish 
dancing-master  of  some  sixty  years,"  to  plead  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  appear  as  Archer  in  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem  ;"  the  actor 
presented  himself  ''dressed  in  silk  stockings  on  a  frosty  morning,  to 
show  his  legs,  which  were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his  age,  and 
had  been  still  better."  Failing  to  secure  an  engagement  at  Urury  Lane, 
the  veteran  was  content  to  figure  at  Sadler's  Wells,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Howard  I'ayne.  Upon  that  humble  stage  Mr.  Betterton 
is  supposed  to  have  played  for  the  last  time  probably  about  1S21. 

Meanrime  Mrs.  Glover  continued  to  serve  the  drama  industriously. 
Her  professional  career  extended  over  a  jjcriod  of  some  sixty-five 
years;  from  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  1797  to  her 
brewell  performance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1S50  she  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished position  upon  the  I^ndun  stage.  Histrionic  life  so  pro- 
longed has  been  permitted  to  few.  From  the  Cordelios,  the  Prince 
Arthurs,  and  Tom  Thumbs  of  her  childhood  she  proceeded  to  the  in- 
teresting girlish  heroines  of  theatrical  romance,  to  represent  presently 
the  vi\*acious  matrons,  the  buxom  widows,  and  spirited  women  of 
quality  who  stand  a  little  apart  from  the  main  interest  of  the  drama, 
and  to  subside  at  last  into  tlie  old  ladies,  the  nurses,  the  dovagen  and 
ihioinas,  Uie  useftjl  back-ground  figures  of  so  raapy  tragedies  spd 
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comedies.  She  was  not  of  those  actresses  who,  having  been  Juliets 
once,  would  be  Juliets  always;  nor  did  she,  as  many  ofourptaycn 
do,  fall  into  ihe  mislake  of  deferring  too  long  her  portrayal  of  elderly 
cliaractcn;.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "no  cU&s  of  peiformance 
tipon  the  stage  requlies  more  vigour  than  the  simulation  of  the 
passions  and  humours  of  age."  Mrs.  Glover  was  even  charged  with 
abandoning  prematurely  her  tnorc  youthful  impfrsonations.  A  critic 
writing  in  1826,  while  expressing  admiration  for  the  strength  of  mind 
that  had  induced  the  resolution  of  the  actress,  proposed  that  she 
should  postpone,  even  for  eight  or  nine  years,  her  representation  of 
"the  old  women  of  the  stage."  It  must,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  in  the  theatre  age  is  a  conventional  matter,  and  that  tragedy 
and  comedy  have  var3ing  prescriptions  on  the  subjecL  An  actress, 
from  the  point  of  viciv  of  the  pubhc,  may  still  preserve  a  reputa- 
tion for  youth,  even  though  she  undertake  such  decidedly  mature 
characters  as  Volumnia  and  Hermione,  Lady  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Randolph,  Constance  and  Gcrtnidc  ;  but  if  she  once  presents  herself 
as  Mrs.  Candour  and  Mrs:  Malaprop,  Deborah  Dowlas  and  Dame 
Ashfield,  Mrs.  Hcidelberp  and  the  Widow  \\'anen,  there  Is  a  gcneol 
agreement  that  hoth  on  and  olT  the  stage  she  is  reifdiy  stricken  in 
years.  Without  doubt,  however,  Mrs.  Glover  exercised  sound  judg- 
ment when  !!he  decided  that,  while  still  middle-aged  herself,  she 
would  portray  the  old  women  of  the  drama ;  the  argument  of  her 
expanded  physical  proportions  asserting  itself  probably  in  this  case 
not  less  than  in  the  question  of  her  akindonmcnt  of  tragedy  fw 
comedy.  A  yotmg  American  artist — he  was  afterwards  famous  as 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  R. A.— corresponding  with  his  family  in 
Philadelphia,  described  the  production  of  Coleridge's  tragedy 
"Remorse"  at  Drury  Lane  in  1813,  and  thus  %vrote  of  the  actress 
who  represented  the  heroine  of  the  night:  "Mrs.  Glover  played 
Alhadra  uncommonly  welL  ....  This  lady  has  not  a  tragic  voice, 
and  very  fir  from  a  tragic  air.  She  was  dressed  well,  however,  and 
is  a  comm.inding  figure,  though  monstrously  fat" 

Korn  the  yc;ir  of  Garrick's  death,  Mrs.  Clover  lived  through  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Kcmbles,  and  witnessed  the  rising  and  the  set- 
ting now  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  and  now  of  Edmund  Kean. 
When  in  1816  Macready  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  he 
found,  something  to  his  dismay,  tliat  in  support  of  his  Orestes  **  a 
special  engagement  had  been  made  with  Mrs.  Glover,  the  best  comic 
actress  then  upon  the  Ktage,  to  appear  as  the  weeping  widowed 
Andromache."  She  had  first  essayed  the  i>art  of  the  Nurse  in  "Roraeo 
and  J  uliet "  in  iSa  j,  when  her  daughter  PUillis  made  "  her  first  MtempV 
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6n' any  "stage"  in  the"  character  of  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  Edmund 
Kean  ;  she  was  pUying  Nurse  apiin  in  1829',  when  Charles  Kean  yv3,s 
the  Romeo  and  the  Juliet  Miss  F.  H.  Keliy.  She  had  appeared  as 
Mrs.  I'ord  in  "  The  ftterry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  lo  the  Falstaff  of 
Cooke  and  the  Ford  of  John  Kemblc  ;  she  had  personated  Violinte 
in  the  "  Wonder,"  to  Charles  Kerabte's  Don  Felix,  and  Tilburina  in 
"The  Critic"  to  Elliston's  Puff  and  Dowton's  Sir  Fretful.  She 
was  Lady  Allworth  to  Edmund  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Ch-cncach,  when  his 
lettible  intensity  affected  her  so  powerfuUy  that  she  fainted  away 
— "  not  at  3I!  from  flattery,  but  from  emotion."  Indeed,  Mrs,  Glover's 
last  performances  in  tragedy  were  in  support  of  Kean.  She  was  liis 
tjtdy  Macbeth,  Volumnia,  Goncril,  Emilia ;  the  Queen  to  his 
Kichard,  the  Elvira  to  his  R0U.1.  She  appeared  as  Paulina  in  "  The 
Winter's  T.i!e  "  to  Macrcady's  I.conTcs  in  1R33 ;  she  was  the  original 
Mrs.  Subtle  in  "  Paul  Pry"  in  1825.  On  one  of  her  benefit  nights 
ehe  played  Hamlet ;  on  another  she  even  ventured  10  appear  as 
Fdlstaff.  In  18a  i  she  had  been  playing  at  the  West  London  Theatte, 
known  to  these  times  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  when  Ihe  "  CEdipiu 
Tyrannus "  of  Sophocles  was  impudenlly  announced  to  be  represenled, 
•■being  its  first  appearance  these  3,440  years."  The  play  was  really  a 
condensed  edition  of  the  tragedj-,  "  CEdipus  King  of  Thebes,"  by 
I>r>'den  and  l.ee.  A  critic  wroti5  :  "  Mrs.  Clover's  delineation  of 
JocRsta  was  tnily  powerful,  and  met  with  deserved  applause  ;  but  we 
have  seen  her  to  greater  advantnge  than  in  her  Grecian  cosluiue." 
In  183T  Madame  Vestris  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Glover  for  Ihe 
Olympic  Theatre.  In  1837  ^^acready,  entering  upon  the  uianage* 
ment  of  Covcnt  Garden,  records  in  his  dJary  that  he  had  "  called 
crpon  Mrs.  Glover  and  agreed  with  her  for  £r).  los."  The  actress 
Mntihued  at  Covcnt  Garden  during  the  subsequent  management  of 
Madame  Vestris,  and  afterwards  joined  the  company  of  Mr.  Webster 
U  the  HaymaJcct,  remaining  there  some  seasons,  and  presenting  the 
best  impersona lions  of  her  later  period.  It  was  at  the  Haymartet 
she  originated  the  characters  nf  the  Widow  Green  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  "  Love  Chase,"  Lady  Frajilclin  in  "  Money,"  and  Miss 
Tucker  in  "  Time  Works  Wonders,"  Douglas  JcrrolJ's  best  comedy. 
She  appeared  tod  in  "  Quid  pro  Quo,"  Mrs.  Gore's  prize  comedy  jj 
in  "The  Maiden  Aunt"  by  Richard  Brinsley  Knowlcs;  **Th*' 
School  for  Scheming,"  by  Mr.  BoucicauU;  and  in  comedies  by 
Robert  Bell,  Lovctl,  and  others, 

Haztitt,  reviewing  Kean'g  Richard,  found  occasion  to  mention 
flte  Queen  of  Mrs.  Glover  as  too  turbulent  and  vociferous;  he  noted 
at  uiother  time  the  "  very  agreeable  frowns"  of  her  Lady  Allwoith, 
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and  especially  admired  her  Lady  Amaranth,  in  "  Wild  Oats,"  as  "  an 
inimitable  piece  of  quiet  acting,"  He  adds :  "  The  demureness  of  the 
character,  wtiidi  takes  away  all  temptation  to  be  boisterous,  leaves 
ttiG  juisuiess  of  her  conception  in  full  force;  and  the  simplicity  of 
her  Qiiaker  dress  is  most  agreeably  relieved  by  the  ^mio«/om/ of  her 
person."  Of  her  Mrs.  Oakley,  in  "  The  Jealous  Wife,"  he  writes  less 
favourably  :  **  She  represented  the  passions  of  the  woman,  but  not 
the  manner  of  the  fine  lady ; "  she  was  apt  to  "  deluge  the  theatre  with 
her  voice  ; "  her  style  of  acting  "  amounted  to  the  formidable  ; "  and 
**  her  expression  of  passion  was  too  hysterical,  and  habitually  reminded 
one  of  hartshorn  and  water."  In  the  course  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
dramatic  criticisms  notes  of  Mrs.  Glover's  performances  frequently 
occur.  In  i8o3  the  actress  had  personated  Miss  Hardcastle,  but  in 
1830  she  was  playing  Mrs.  Hardcastle  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
Leigh  Hunt  pronounced  her  "  too  ea.sy  and  pleasant-looking  for  the 
iidgetty  Mrs.  Hardcastle  ;  Mrs.  Davenport  might  have  been  as  stout, 
but  she  looked  In  less  joyous  condition,  and  ihcn  she  dug  her  words 
in  as  if  she  were  sticking  pins."  A  little  later,  and  Mrs.  GloTcr  is 
performing  Mrs.  Malaprop  :  she  had  played  LydLi  Languish  in 
1798,  and  Julia  in  tSii  !  Leigh  Hunt  writes:  "  Mrs.  Glover  we 
think  a  very  good  Mrs.  Malaprop,  even  though  we  have  seen  Miss 
Pope  in  the  character.  It  is  not  of  so  high  an  order  of  comedy  as 
that  lady's ;  it  wants  her  perfection  of  old-gentlcwomanly  staidness, 
and  so  wants  the  highest  relish  of  contrast  in  its  malapropism  ;  but 
for  a  picture  of  a  broader  sort,  fine  and  flower-gowned  and  powdered, 
it  is  very  good  indeed.  If  Miss  Pope  looked  as  though  she  kept  the 
jellies  and  preserves,  Mrs.  Glover  looked  as  though  she  ate  thcnu" 
Upon  a  performance  of  Mrs.  Glover  in  1 83 1 ,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre— 
for  the  little  house  in  Tottenham  Street  now  bore  that  titlt. — Leigh 
Hunt  remarks  :  "  Mrs-  Glover  plays  her  port  admirably  well.  We 
really  think  she  acts  better  and  belter  the  older  she  grows  ;  and  th« 
if  young  enough  too,  in  spite  of  a  jo%ial  person,  to  retain  a  counte- 
nance the  good-humoured  freshness  of  which  surprised  us  when  ve 
saw  it  the  other  evening  among  the  spectators  at  one  of  the  bige 
theatres.  Mrs.  Glover  is  still  a  good-looking  woman  on  the  stagey 
and  she  is  better  off.  Her  good  humour  must  be  the  secret  of  her 
good  looks." 

The  lady  had  a  quick  wit  of  her  o»-n,  however,  and  could  say  ber 
tart  things.  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  in  his  "Dramatic  Reminiscences," 
describes  her  as  "  heart)-  mannered,"  but  "  quick  tempered,  and  not 
unfrequently  indulging  in  strokes  of  sarcastic  bitterness,"  with  an  ait 
"large,  autocratic,  oracular,"  and   "smacking  of  her  profession." 


The  same  authoHty  relates  a  conversation  between  Mrs.  Glover  and 
her  coniemporaiies,  Mrs.  Orger  and  Mrs.  Humlty,  touching  the 
marriage  of  Madame  Vestrts  and  Charles  Mathews.  "They  say," 
remarked  Mrs.  Humby  with  a  quaint  air  of  assumed  simplicity,  "  that 
berore  accepting  him  VestrLs  made  a  full  confession  of  all  the  indis- 
cretions of  her  life.  \\'hat  touching  confidence !"  "  What  needless 
trouble  ! "  said  Mrs.  Orger.  "  What  a  wonderful  memory  1 "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Glover,  concluding  the  discussion  triiimphantly.  Slic  is  said  to 
have  been  an  admirable  reader  and  reciter  of  Shakespeare  ;  she  had 
at  one  lime  projected  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  youthful 
layers,  purposing  to  preside  herself  over  ceilaln  of  the  clx'isett.  She 
did  not  live,  however,  to  caiT>-  this  plan  into  execution. 

My  own  recollections  of  Mrs.  Glover  dale  from  her  performances 
at  the  Haj-niarkct  'Iheatre,  under  Mr.  Webster's  management,  about 
the  year  1845,  and  during  subsequent  seasons.  I  had  opportunities 
of  witnessing  certain  of  her  more  famous  impersonal  ions,  and  though  I 
may  not  pretend  to  estimate  these  critically,  for  I  was  but  a  juvenile 
playgoer,  I  may  yet  claim  to  remember  them  vci>'  distinctly.  One's 
earlier  impressions  of  theatrical  exhibitions  arc  perhaps  the  more 
ineffaceable ;  it  is  the  first  jilay  much  rather  than  the  fiftieth,  or  the 
five  hundrefilh,  that  retains  its  place  in  the  mind.  Youthful  memory 
has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  uvcr-value  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  my  retrospect  suffers  appreciably  on  this  account,  for  my  view 
of  Mrs.  Glover  was  much  the  view  of  the  accepted  critics  of  the  time. 
Ai  I  remember  the  actress  then,  she  was  *'  more  than  common  tal V 
hrge  of  person,  bu:  to  no  unwieldy  extent,  with  some  remains  of 
beauty  in  regard  to  brightness  of  eye  and  mobility  of  expression, 
animated  of  movement,  and  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
infirmities  of  age.  She  had  abundant  energy  at  command,  and  het 
voice  was  strong,  dear,  and  rcsonanL  Her  histrionic  method, 
remarkable  for  its  force  and  breadth,  was  yet  curiously  subtle;  while 
theatrically  most  effective,  it  never  forfeited  its  exceeding  natural- 
ness. She  seemed  always  admirably  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
her  audience,  and  a  special  air  of  s[iontaneity  distinguished  her 
manner  upon  the  stage.  She  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  her  hold  of 
the  characters  she  assumed  ;  when  silent  her  looks  and  movements, 
her  persistent  attention  to  the  scene,  greatly  aided  the  representa- 
tion; and  when  speech  n-as  required  of  her,  the  ringing  distinctness  of 
her  tones,  her  prompt  and  voluble  utterance,  her  vivacity  of  action, 
told  irresistibly  upon  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  she 
was  simply  repeating  words  she  had  beforehand  leamt  by  heart ;  her 
tpeecha  were  delivered  in  so  life-like  a  manner,  that  they  seemed 
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invariant}'  Ibe  natural  and  original  locutions  of  a  leaUy-witted  and 
sharp -tonguctj  wonun.  Site  was  especially  happy  in  the  enuDctatioD 
of  those  *' asides"  of  llie  stage  which  admit  the  audience  into  the 
confidence  of  the  actors.  She  imparted  an  epigrammatic  point  (o  her 
every  sentence.  Altogether,  acting  more  vividly  quaint  and  humorous, 
or  more  convincing  in  its  veri -similitude,  I  have  never  seen.  The 
lime  had  past  for  her  attempting  scenes  of  pathos  oi  of  serious 
emotion  ;  she  appeared  only  in  comedy.  But  there  was  no  lack  of 
variety  about  her  impeisonationa.  Now  she  presented  herself  as  old 
Lady  Lambert — the  Madame  Pcrnelle  of  MoUferc— Ihe  most  simple- 
minded,  wnclilied  of  geiUlewomen,  white-haired,  blaclc-mittcncd, 
rich  in  lace  lappets  and  edgings,  sillccn  skirts  and  scarfs  of  sober  hue^ 
pearl,  or  dove,  or  lilac,  settling  herself  comfortably  in  her  chair 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Mamrorm's  screen  to  listen  like  tlie  dcvoutest 
of  Little  Beihelites  to  the  absurdest  of  canting  sermons.  Now  she 
was  seen  as  the  seemingly  genuine  Mrs.  Candour,  |Kitctied  and 
powdered,  hooped  and  sacqued  and  furbelowed,  rustling  at  every 
step,  a  breathless  gossip  alert  for  tattle,  all  slam  and  surprises  aod 
affected  symjiathy,  with  a  malicious  subacid  tincturing  her  discourse 
and  lending  pungency  to  her  innuendoes.  And  then  as  the  old 
wcathcrljcatcn  *' she-dnigon "  Mis.  Malaprop,  with  her  aspcnicd 
parts  of  speech,  LLck-broued,  fiercely- rouged,  formidable  of  jire- 
sence,  peisuiptory  of  gestuie,  glaring  of  dress,  the  personificattoo  of 
coarse  vanity,  vulgar  ignorance,  and  tyrannical  disposition,  yet  highly 
diverting  withal.  Kor  did  she  portray  less  successfully  the  old  ladies 
of  A  later  time— the  Iciding  character  in  the  little  comedy  of  "  My 
Wife's  Mother,''  for  instance — wearing  the  ample  black  satin  dress, 
the  blonde  cap  with  pink  ribbons,  the  tace  pelerine,  secured  by  a 
cameo  brooch  the  bize  of  a  blister — tlic  fashions  of  five-and-lliiity 
years  since.  .\nd  how  inimitable  she  was  as  Douglas  Jerrold's  Miss 
Tucker,  the  peoish,  iclfish,  soured  scljoolmistrcss,  ruined  by  the 
elopcmcntof  her  tra-irders,  with  her  ceaseless  whine  about  the  limited 
rights  of  "the  people  who  live  in  other  people's  houses,"  full  of  pity 
for  herself  and  nuxiety  about  her  own  personal  comforts,  her  pro- 
spects of  marriage  with  the  artful  Professor  Truffles,  her  new  silk 
diesH,  and  tlte  lobster  to  be  brought  to  her  by  the  I.ondon  carrier ! 

In  1S49  Mrs.  Glovei  accepted  an  engagement  to  aj>pcar  u]ion  the 
small  stage  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  of  which  establishment  ber  old 
playfellow  I'arrcn  had  become  lessee  and  director,  and  to  suatoin  for 
the  last  time  all  tlie  more  important  characters  in  her  repcf  lory.  It  is 
dear  tliat  her  health  was  now  seriously faiUng  her ;  but,  excellent  actress 
that  she  was,  she  contrived  successfully  to  conceal  her  weakened  state 
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from  the  audience.  She  seemed  as  alert  and  energetic,  as  liriglii  and 
humorous  as  ever,  and  by  turns  her  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  Dame  Asli- 
fitld,  and  Widow  Green,  her  Mrs.  Temperance  in  the  "Country 
Squire,"  her  Mrs.  Candour,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  rest  received 
from  crowded  houses  the  familiar  tribute  of  hearty  laughter  and 
loudest  applause.  Without  doubi,  hoivcverj  her  exertions  cost  her 
dearly.  .  She  Appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on 
June  8,  1850.  A  cyntcmjjonty  critic  wrote  of  her  closing  perform- 
«n£es':  "The  manner  in  which  she  has  lately,  under  the  infirmities 
of  age,  supported  her  professional  position,  lias  frequently  been  quoted 
as  a  m3r%'el,  so  perfect  and  complete  has  been  the  contiuued  posses- 
sion of  her  cxlmordinary  powers."  Her  iareivell  benefit  took  place 
«t  Dmry  Lane  niealre  on  tlie  following  lath  July,  under  the  express 
patronage  of  the  Queeii.  It  was  understood  tlxal  protrartt-d  care  for 
her  iamily  had  drained  the  resources  of  the  actress ;  that,  in  spite  of 
her  long  and  seemingly  prosperous  career,  she  retired  upon  very 
limited  means.  livery  eRbrt  was  made,  therefore,  that  iier  Iwncfit 
should  really  prove  "  a  bumper  at  parting  ;"  the  leading  players  of  the 
time,  \Villiam  Famcn,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Madame  \'estris  pro-, 
minent  among  them,  volunteered  their  services.  The  play  was  "  The 
HivaJs."  Poor  Mrs.  Glover  had  been  for  a  fortnight  confined  to  her 
l)cd,  painfully  ill ;  but  she  stirred  herself  to  appear  upon  an  occasion 
so  memorable,  and  her  strong  will  triumphing  for  a  while  over  her 
ph)-stcal  weakness,  she  repaired  to  the  lliealie  and  duly  trod  the  stage 
once  more,  and  for  the  ver)- last  lime,  in.  her  famous  character  of 
Mn.  Malaprop.  She  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  but 
her  debility  inrrcascd  distressingly  as  the  play  proceeded,  and  though 
diecompletcd  her  performance,  it  became  but  too  evident  that  she  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  addressing  to  the  public  ilie  few  sad,  fond  words 
of  iiiTewcll  she  had  designed  to  utter.  The  speech  was  dispensed 
with,  therefore ;  and,  the  comedy  concUided,  the  curtain  rose  again,  to 
discover  Mrs.  Glover  seated  on  a  chair,  environed  by  her  professional 
friends  and  associates.  She  bowed  to  the  house  in  grateful  acknow- 
l^irncnt  of  its  sympathy  and  appl.iuse ;  the  rest  was  silence.  The 
end  was,  indeed,  very  near,  She  was  carried  home  to  die.  One 
short  week  after  her  farewell  to  the  stage  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Glover  were  interred  in  tlie  cliurchyard  of  St.  George's,  Blooms- 
bnry.  The  place  her  death  left  vacant  upon  the  stage  has  not  sioce 
been  supplied,  albeit  thirty  years  have  sped. 
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IT  is  probable  that  if  the  average  newspaper-reader  were  asked  to 
name  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Parliament  just  expired 
he  would  say  it  was  turbulence.  There  is  a  general  notion  abroad, 
which  for  divers  reasons  has  received  the  support  of  high  authority, 
that  the  Parliament  elected  in  1874  has  done  almost  irreparable 
harm  to  the  dignity  of  Parliamentary  institutions.  In  one  of  its  last 
sittings  a  member  on  the  front  Opposition  benches  incidentally  made 
the  observation,  "  We  are  gentlemen  in  ttiis  House,"  whereupon  a 
member  op[>ositc  called  out,  "  Wc  were  so  once." 

This  excianiation  may  itself  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  alleged 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  good  breeding  tn  the  House.  It  was 
from  any  point  of  view  a  rude  remark,  but  it  doubtless  suffused  i 
glow  of  saiisfaclion  about  the  particular  licnchcs  whence  it  came. 
Hon.  members  who  sat  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side 
in  the  last  Parliament  had  their  own  views  of  what  constitutes  a  gen- 
tleman. According  to  these,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  landed 
property,  and  that  it  should  have  been  in  his  family  for  many  years — 
the  more  acres  and  tlie  longer  possession  the  better.  He  himself 
may  be  an  ignorant  lout,  his  inicUectual  views  bounded  by  his  park 
palings,  and  all  his  faculties,  such  us  they  are,  bent  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  keeping  things  as  they  are;  that  is  to  say,  with  him  comfortably 
housed,  warmly  clad,  and  abundantly  fed,  the  world  at  large  getting 
on  as  it  may.  To  this  class  of  humanity,  to  whom  a  seat  in  Parlii- 
ment  is  bequeathed  with  the  family  plate  and  linen,  the  upheanl  of 
the  constituencies  which  results  in  the  acknowlcdgntcnt  of  other 
claims  than  those  set  forth  in  "Burke's  Landed  Gentry"  is  a  de- 
plorable thing.  The  good  old  times  are  passing  away,  and  all  things 
arc  becoming  new  and  ungentlcnianly. 

The  allegation  against  the  good  manners  of  the  late  Parliament  is 
made  in  much  more  important  quarters  than  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Conservative  side ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  absolute  delusion. 
The  late  House  of  Commons,  if  no  better,  was  certainly  do  worse 
than  any  that  went  before  it  It  is  true  that  the  prevalence  of 
Home  Kute  succeeded  in  introducing  to  the  Houk  some  half-dozen 


men  void  of  soaal  altrachon  and  Otrstitute  of  moncry.  But  neitlier  of 
these  peculiarities,  nor  their  combination,  has  been  rare  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  any  earlier  period  of  its  history.  It  has  often  been 
made  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  younger  and  least  ivonhy  sons  of 
ntible  families,  who,  failing  all  else,  have  got  the  scapegrace  elected 
for  some  pocket  borough  in  the  hope  that  ihercaAer  something  might 
turn  up  for  his  provision  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

Whilst  the  late  Mouse  of  Commons  was  nu  worse  tlian  any  that 
have  gone  before,  it  will  stand  comparison  in  point  of  good  breeding 
and  good  manners  with  any  conieraponiry  legislative  assemblies 
The  scenes  we  have  sometimes  had  would  he  but  the  mildest 
diversion  for  spectators  of  the  proce tilings  in  the  Frcndi  Kational 
Assembly.  At  the  very  lime  vrhen  we  were  dolorously  shaking  our 
heads  over  Air.  Biggar  and  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  and  wondt:ring  ivhere  it 
would  all  end,  there  arrived  by  the  Australian  mail  a  ni.-n's|)n|)er 
giving  an  account  of  a  little  episode  in  t!ic  Victorian  Assembly  in 
the  course  of  which  one  Hon.  Mcmlwr  sciwd  a  Lirgc  book  from  the 
talilc  and  beat  another  about  ihe  head  wiili  it.  "This  is  the  first 
lime,"  triumphantly  wrote  tlie  Victorian  new.spaper,  "  ihat  a  blow  has 
been  struck  in  llie  Assembly."  Almost  at  the  same  hour  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  was  entertained  by  a  little  mis- 
understanding between  two  members,  one  holding  a  jioiiition  some- 
thing akin  to  our  Ch-iirman  of  Committees.  The  name  of  the  latter 
gentleman  was  Cox,  and  his  opponent,  after  pouring  upon  him  a 
tiratlc  of  \'ulgar  abuse  that  seems,  from  the  roars  nf  laughti-r  by 
which  it  was  greeted,  to  pass  for  humour  in  Washington,  concluded 
by  reading  the  following  verse,  which  he  suggested  as  an  epiiJi*h  for 
Lthe  Hon.  Gentleman  :  — 

Ik-nrAlh  ihU  slab  lit-,  llic  urtal  Sam  Cot, 

Whu  wax  wivv  av  nil  otrl  ftn<l  Wate  at  an  ox  ; 
Thiuk  It  iiui  ktianfte  hU  tuinii^  to  ttuti, 

I'or  Ii«  swelleil  ami  h«  swcll«i)  till  he  finally  l>uil. 
Jiwt  whcrt  he  has  cone,  or  just  how  he  fares 

NnI>oily  knows  itnd  nobo<ly  cares : 
IJut  wbcicvCT  he  is,  lie  he  .ingcl  or  elf. 

Be  iiirc,  Oeu  icaOcr,  he's  piililiRU  himself. 

la  point  of  personality  the  verse  is  ridiculously  mild  after  tlic 
Kprose;  but  let  anyone  who  knows  the  temper  of  tlic  House  of 
Commons  contemplate  tlie  reception  of  a  member  who  attacked 
even  Mr.  Raikes  in  this  fashion.  It  is  true  our  Parliamentary 
records  will  supply  a  parallel  not  altogether  remote.  F\veryone 
knows  the  retort  of  O'Conncll  upon  Colonels  Siblhorpc,  Pcrclval,  and 
Vernon.    The  first  wore  a  profusion  of  beard  covering  the  whole  of 
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his  {^cc,  the  last  two  being  closely  shaven.    The  colonels  had  joinwl" 
in  an  asMiilt  upon  O'Connell,  and  Colonel  Vcnion  had  applied  to 
the  great  Irishman  some  hitler  lines  from   Dr)-dcn's  "  Hind  and 
Panther."     This  brought  to  O'Connell's  mind  Dr>dcn's  tribute  to 
Milton,  and  parodying  it,  he  recited  the  following  verse : — 

Three  toIoiwI*,  in  (littv  distant  counties  bom, 
Liiicotn,  Sli|^I,  and  Armagh  did  adoni. 
TTic  tin!  in  maicliless  impudence  surpftKed  g 
Tie  next  In  iKnoraim  ;  iii  Iralh  the  last. 
The  foice  of  nntare  coulil  no  further  go. 
To  licard  the  bs(  she  shsvcd  the  oilier  two. 

Here  is  not  only  unparliamentary  language  of  the  grossest  kind,  but 
])crsonahty  of  the  most  pointed  order.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  in 
those  good  old  days— the  "  once  "  when  "  we  were  gentlemen"— roared 
with  uncontrollable  laughter,  and  not  a  voice  was  lifteil  to  rebuke 
O'Connell.  The  House  would  laugh  now  at  the  wit  of  the  lines;  but 
beyond  question  the  stonn  would  be  stilled  by  the  uprising  of  the  J 
Speaker,  who,  in  solemnest  of  tones,  would  call  upon  the  Hon.  Gen-" 
ileman  to  withdraw  the  offensive  words  and  apologise  to  an  outraged 
House. 

It  is  true  that  the  course  of  events,  in  the  history  of  the  Parliament 
that  i«  now  no  more,  has  been  varied  by  scenes  sometimes  violent 
and  undignified.  But  this  has  been  due,  not  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  House  itself,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  found  itself. 
It  has  had  nothing  serious  to  do,  and  the  customary  interposition  of 
Satan  has  followed.  It  might  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the  exceptional 
sense  of  orderliness  and  rcspecubiliiy  of  the  late  Parliament,  that  no 
previous  one  can  show  a  proportionate  number  of  motions  on 
breaches  of  privilege.  No  session  of  the  six  has  passed  by  wiihoni 
some  more  or  less  gravely  intended  effort  to  vindicate  the  privileges 
of  Parllimcnt.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  tlut  the  digniiv 
of  Parliament,  so  far  from  being  elevated,  has  been  dragged  in  the 
dust.  It  is  n  notable,  but  not  inexplicable,  Ttct  that  the  only  liiae 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  made  to  look  really  ridiculous  is 
when  some  member  has  atlerapied  to  assert  its  privilege.  This  adioa 
is  rarely  taken  by  responsible  members,  and  even  when  the  eiccepiioa 
19  established  the  faLiIity  .ittciidant  upon  it  has  not  varied. 

The  only  incident  of  this  kind  where  action  wns  deliberately  taken 
by  responsible  autlioritics  n-as  tn  respect  of  the  offence  of  Mr.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Grisscll.  Tlie  circumstances  attendant  on  this  case  arc  too 
notorious  and  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation  in  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  motions  on  privilege  a]\vaj*s  militate  against  the  rtal 


intw**ts  of  the  House.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  on  tlie  surface. 
In  the  first  place,  privilege  is  an  anliquc  and  nisty  device  intended 
for  circumstrinccs  long  jvassed  away,  and  is  wholly  inapplicable  lo 
the  affairs  of  to-day.  In  the  second  place,  it  offers  to  naturally 
obsrurc  iiiemlK-rs  ati  oppoiLuiiity  of  suddenly  and  certainly  rising 
into  temporary  prominence.  To«-ards  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Parllimcnt,  a  wholesome  disgust  for  questions  of  privilege  had  grown 
up,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  tcmi  was  enough  to  excite;  an  angry 
outburst  But  at  the  outset,  and  for  a  long  period,  a  rpiestion  of 
privilege  -was  certain  to  attract  attention  and  draw  a  House. 
Moreover,  by  a  custom  that  I  veniurc  to  think  is  ai  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil,  questions  of  privilege  Iiave  ptioriiy  of  all  other  business. 
A  member,  the  silliest  in  Ihc-  assembly  (and  it  \vas  generally  he  who 
mo%'ed)had  only  to  rtse  and  invoke  privilege,  and  the  ^vholc  business 

I  of  the  nation  must  necessarily  and  peremi.torily  be  put  on  one  side 
until  he  had  made  his  speech,  and  the  leaders,  with  more  or  less 
mcccssfully  assumed  gravity,  had  lo  discuss  the  matter.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mr,  Charles  Lewis  that  he,  among  the  new  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  187.1,  "'•''^  the  first  to  discover  this  easy  road  to  fame. 
During  the  session  tie  installed  himself  in  the  post  of  custodian  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  by  judiciously  bringing  on  cases 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  hinist-If  a  notoriety  which  years  of  patient 
endeavour  would  h.ive  failed  to  secure.  'I'hc  example  ilius  set  was 
followed  throughout  the  existence  of  the  Parliament,  till  questions 
of  breach  of  privilege  became  matters  of  course,  and  thronj;h  much 
repetition  began  to  pall  upon  the  taste  of  the  House. 

I  venture  to  offer  lo  those  who  really  have  at  heart  the  dignity 
and  chancier  of  Parltameni  a  practical  suggestion,  whidi,  if  adopted, 

»  would  practically  put  an  end  to  these  vexatious  and  ludicrous  scenes. 
Let  motions  of  breach  of  privilege  stand  within  the  category  01 
ordinarj-  notices,  taking  their  chance  at  the  baltot-box  and  Iheir  turn 

•  with  others.  This  would  in  two  ways  wholesomely  operate:  it  would 
lake  from  vain  and  irresponsible  mcuibers  the  power  of  advertising 
themselves  at  the  cxi>ense  of  the  interests  of  public  business;  whereas, 
if  there  appeared  any  well-founded  charge,  it  would  lose  nothing  by 
being  approached  with  deliberation.  In  the  case  where  a  breach  of 
jnivilcge  is  honestly  though  misiakenly  magnified,  the  delay  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  of  motion  would  often  prove 
efficacious  in  affording  oiiportunitics  for  explanation  that  would  bring 
the  business  to  a  satisfactory  end  -n-ithout  disturbing  Parliament. 
The  distinguishing  feattire  for  which  the  late  Parliament  may  be 
I       more  justly  celebrated  is  found  in  the  comparative  restitution  of  the 
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influence  of  ihe  House  of  LoTds.  In  llie  precedent  Parliament  this 
had  sunk  to  an  unusvially  low  depth.  The  relations  between  the  two 
chambers  were  alarmingly  strained,  and  when  the  Lords,  goaded  to 
desperation,  aUcni[»tud  to  assert  their  posilion,  they  were  outflanked 
and  utterly  routed  by  the  intciposition  of  the  Queen's  Warrant.  It 
was  natural  that  when  Conservatives  regaintd  power  the  most  con- 
servative ifistitntiuti  in  the  couniry  should  uplift  its  head.  Apart 
from  this  general  tendency,  there  were,  especially  in  the  mid-peritKl 
of  the  Parliament,  some  particular  influences  at  work  in  the  same 
direction,  In  1876  the  Prime  Minisicr  shifted  his  scat  from  the 
Treasury  bench  in  tlie  Commons  10  the  front  bench  of  the  Lords. 
He  found  nlrcady  seated  in  thnt  chamber  the  Foreign  Minister,  ihe 
Chief  Secretary  for  India,  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  was  raised  to  the  pceraec,  .lod, 
though  this  did  not  throw  any  additional  olTice  into  lUe  House  of 
Lords,  that  bnmch  of  the  Legislature  gained  the  accession  of  t 
prominent  person  in  the  Ministry.  In  a  Government  constituted 
like  that  over  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  presides,  the  fact  of  the 
Prime  Minister  being  seated  in  the  House  of  Lords  adds  greatly 
10  the  imjionancc  and  interest  of  thnt  assemlily.  AMien  in  addt. 
tion  we  reckon  ihe  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Ijird  Cranbroofc, 
we  slull  not  be  able  to  find  in  the  Commons  any  three  Ministers 
whose  aggregate  of  force  of  ch.iraclcr  and  personal  inliuence  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  noble  triumvirate. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  the  existing  distribution  of  the  posonatl 
of  the  Minbir}*  would  have  given  a  fdlip  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
3ut  it  has  happened  that  the  existence  of  the  late  Parliamem  has 
been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and 
the  Ministers  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  reins  of  foreign  policy  sit 
in  the  I^rds.  Hence  it  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  come  10  juss 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  ordinarily  the  focus  of  popular  interest, 
has  been  fortrakcn,  whilst  the  more  gorgeous  chamber  where  the  peers 
sit  has  been  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  blossoming  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  K.arl  of  Beaconsfield  did  not  nearly  so  much 
enliven  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  said  for  the  Premier  that  he  has  not 
greatly  varied  his  manner  because  his  audience  ore  peers.  He  is 
not  less  witt)'  on  occasion,  tliou^jh  perhaps  a  little  more  pompous  by 
habit  But,  more  or  less,  the  influence  of  a  place  inevitably  tells  upon 
an  orator.  An  audience  have  agreat  deal  more  to  do  with  the  success 
lof  ft  speech  than  they  get  credit  for.  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  his  be*i 
/oscs  the  sustaining  and  cx\\V\ata^g,  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  beyond  question  the  quickest  and  most  appre- 
ciative audience  in  ilic  world.  He  his  often  moved  noble  lords  to 
laughter,  and  has  stirred  the  sluggish  atmosphere  of  the  plice  with 
Ministerial  cheers  respousivu  to  some  of  those  magniloquent  defiances 
of  an  empire  lliat  has  not  been  attacked,  or  tliosc  much-mouthed 
defiances  of  an  advcrsarj'  who  docs  not  exist  Uut  these  triumphs 
have  been  gained  by  an  cxpendilurc  of  mental  and  physical  strength 
disproportionate  to  the  result.  The  difference  between  adrlrcssing 
ihe  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  somcliiiny  akin 
to  that  between  moving  a  railway  carriage  when  it  h  on  the  rjjk  and 
when  It  is  off.  It  is  possible  to  move  it  in  either  case.  IJut  the 
expenditure  of  labour  required  is  vastly  difTercnt- 

I^rd  Beaconsfield  often  doubtless  sighs  for  the  rougher  and 
readier  audience  of  ihe  House  of  Commons.  But  he  cannot  miss 
Ihe  House  of  Commons  so  much  as  it  misses  bim.  It  was  difficult 
at  first  to  realise  the  place  in  his  ab-sencc,  and  the  contrast  was 
further  established  by  the  substitution  of  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcotc  as 
leader.  It  was  a  sore  disa]ipointmcnt  and  a  grievous  deprivation  of 
interest  in  the  debates  to  have  the  certainty  that  they  would  be 
closed  by  this  amiable,  sedate,  and  matter-of-fact  man.  \Micn  the 
Premier  sat  on  the  Treasury  beiicli,  the  dullest  debate  always  had 
a  resource  of  interest.  No  one  knew  that  the  Premier  might  not 
interpose,  and  no  one  could  imagine  what  he  would  say  if  he  did. 
His  resource  was  unfailing  and  his  audacity  untameal)lc.  In 
whatever  mood  he  might  be  lie  was  interesting.  He  never  laughed 
himself,  but  he  was  a  cause  of  constant  laughter  in  others.  Some- 
times, when  he  assumed  that  solemn  mask  from  behind  which  he 
was  wont  to  give  tongue  to  vague  and  soknm  generalities,  he  was 
lauglied  at.  Oftener  he  was  laughed  with,  and  by  mere  audacity  he 
often  succeeded  in  turning  into  a  jest  a  situation  uhich  promised  to 
be  full  nf  danger. 

llicre  is  a  phrase  alieady  become  a  coHo^iuiallsm,  which 
illustraits  this  rare  and  great  gift  of  governing.  People  often  write 
or  s.iy  "  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  then,"  and  think  they  arc 
quoting  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; but  whilst  the  precise  wording  of  the  aphorism  h.is  been  lost,  the 
circumstances  that  gave  it  birth  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 
it  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  1S74.  that  the  House  was  crowded  in 
expectation  of  seeing  the  Premier  floored  on  what  was  certainly  an 
awkward  point.  The  new  Government  had  not  been  long  in  office, 
and  Parliament  had  srarrcly  .icttlcd  down  to  work.  During  the  elec- 
tion contest,  the  turmoil  of  which  was  only  just  subsiding,  the  then 
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candidate  for  Buckinglianishire  Torgot  the  possibilities  of  resiHjna- 
bility,  and  in  more  than  one  speech  alluded  to  the  Coercion  Acts, 
which  he  denounced  as  "  the  most  stringent  .iitd  severe  known  in 
any  part  of  the  world,"  Lord  Robert  Montagu  had  Iiunted  up 
these  speeches,  and  had  given  notice  that  he  would  aslc  the  Prime 
Minister  ivhcthcr  it  was  true  thnt  he  had  thus  alluded  to  the 
Coercion  Acts,  and  if  so,  whether  lie  coo&idcred  that  such  Acts 
were  necessary  for  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  a  "British  rarliament. 

This  was  just  one  of  those  <|uesiionB  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  blundered  over.  He  would  have  treated  the  matter  with 
supreme  gravity,  aud  would  have  argued  at  some  length  in  suppon 
of  the  Acts.  What  Loid  Bcaconsficld  would  do  in  these  citcum- 
Blances  was  anticipated  with  the  liveliest  interest  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  put  the  question  amid  the  profound  silence  of  a  crowded 
house.  The  Premier,  a|>proaching  the  tabic  and  pulling  himself 
together  with  the  familiar  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  said,  with  inimitable 
voice  and  manner,  "  It  is  some  time  ago  since  the  observations  referred 
to  by  die  N'obEe  Lord  were  made ;  and,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, 
"a  good  deal  ha3  happened  in  the  interval."  The  House  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  ;iniid  whitli  the  Premier,  with  a  fate  solemn  to  the 
point  of  lugubriousness,  resumed  his  scat.  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
was  savage  beyond  control  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  fish  that 
almost  seemed  to  be  in  his  biidlng-net  luid  esf-iiied.  He  rose  and 
insisted  upon  having  a  more  definite  reply,  but  the  Premier  had 
drawn  tlie  House  with  the  bait  of  a  je»t.  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
shouted  ill  vain  against  the  cries  of  *'  Order! "  that  came  from  all  puts 
of  the  House. 

As  for  the  Premier,  he  was  not  the  man  to  spoil  a  success  by  an 
additional  word.  \Vhilst  Lord  Robert  Montagu  fumed  and  shouted, 
and  the  House  roared,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  one  hand  lightly  reposing 
in  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  holding  a  copy  of  the  "  Orders,"  sot 
with  one  1^  crossed  over  the  other,  regarding  the  lighted  ceiling 
with  an  absent  air.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  score  that  recur  to 
the  memory  in  looking  back  at  tlie  time,  that  seems  ahcady  so  £ir 
distant,  when  Mr.  Dbraeli  led  the  House  of  Commons.  When  bo 
had  finally  gone,  the  House  suddenly  drojiped  to  the  depths  of 
anuoblc  mediocrity,  and  commonplace  marked  ihc  character  of  his 
successor  in  the  leadership. 

\^'ith  tlic  departure  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Prime 
Minister  a  great  measure  of  the  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  vanished.  The  character  of  one  was  played  ofl*  against  the  other, 
and  tlie  ititeiest  ux  any  utterance  of  lilx.  Gladstone's  was  intensified  by 
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the  possibility  of  reply  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  vue  versil  The  Premier 
felt  this  himself,  and  once  in  the  session  of  1S74  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
making  a.  rare  apjjearance  in  the  House,  chanced  to  take  part  in  some 
discussion,  the  l*reniier,  with  an  unmistakable  absence  of  affectation, 
expressed  his  thankfulness  at  seeing  the  Right  Honourable  Genlleman 
in  his  plarc  once  more.  In  this  first  session  of  the  new  Parllajnent 
the  position  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Cominons  mwst  have 
been  painful  to  himself  as  it  was  embarrassing  to  everyone  else. 
No  one  quite  understood  it;  and  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be  forgiven  if,  after  for  at  least  twenty  years  owning  his  supremacy,  it 
was  not  readily  to  be  brought  to  consider  him  as  holding  second  rank, 
or  even  as  not  having  a  commission  at  all.  Circumstances,  moreover, 
were  further  compKcaied  just  then  by  a  sore  bitterness  existing 
between  Liberal  members  and  their  late  leader.  This  is  among  the 
things  that  are  not  yet  forgotten,  though  lime  has  somewhat  dimmed 
the  sharpness  of  the  feeling.  Members  could  forgive  much  to  their 
great  chief;  but  ihcy  could  not  forget  the  inconvenience  and  even 
danger  lo  which  he  bad  submitted  them  by  reason  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  dissolution. 

This  feeling  found  expression  towards  the  end  of  April  1874, 
when  Mr.  Smollett  brought  on  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  what  was 
practically  a  vole  of  c;nsurc  on  Mr.  Gladstone  for  "  the  abrupt 
dissolution  of  the  lato  rarliament."  This  again  was  one  of  those 
things  that  ^^r.  Disraeli  would  have  managed  much  better  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  gentleman  who  undertook  to  bring  thematter  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament  was  himself  guilty  of  grievous  presumption. 
He  was  a  new  member,  and  so  far  from  personally  sufferin[;  from  the 
circumstance  he  deplored,  he  had  found  a  seat  as  a  consequence  of 
it>  Mr.  Disraeli  would  probably  have  made  a  little  jest  ui  this 
direction  (if  indeed  he  had  noticed  the  matter  at  .ill),  and  there  the 
thing  would  have  ended.  But  here  was  Mr.  Gladstone  making  an 
infrequent  appearance  on  the  Opposition  bench  with  a  sheet  of  notes 
in  hand,  listening  with  the  quickest  attention  to  the  coarse  vitupera- 
tion of  Mr.  Smollett,  and  r.npidly  making  notes.  There  w.as  evidently 
some  fun  in  store,  and  the  House  swiftly  became  crowded.  As  for 
Mr.  Smollett,  what  he  undertook  to  prove  was  that  the  late  Premier 
had  "organised  a  dissolution  In  secret  and  sprung  it  upon,  the  House." 
He  \iriously  described  liis  conduct  as  "indecent,"  "  utter  wanton- 
_  ncss,"  "a  device,"  "an  artifice,"  "a  plot,"'  "a  pious  fraud,"  and  as 
B  "sharp  practice  more  likely  to  have  come  from  an  unscrupulous 
■  atlomc/s  ofhce  than  from  a  cabinet  of  English  gentlemen."    Finally 
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he  observed  that  "  the  stratagem  had  recoiled  on  the  head  of  the 
trickster." 

This  was  very  coarse,  ami  the  House,  whicli,  even  on  the  Liberal 
bciirl](.'£,  vi'os  not  inclined  to  (kfcnd  Mr.  (.ILidstone  arraigned  on  ibis 
deadly  sin.  rebuked  Mr.  Smollett  with  angry  cries  of  "  Order  1 "  WIkq 
Jlr.  Gladstone  rose,  he  was  ^lale  with  passion,  and  pro<:cc«^ed  in  an 
elaborate  and  eloquent  speech  to  make  an  end  of  the  truculent 
member.  That  he  succeeded  is  perhaps  not  s  mailer  that  history 
will  ciire  to  rtcord  lo  hia  credit.  A  fly  can  inCT'itably  be  broken  on 
the  wheel ;  but  there  is  always  a  question  whether  it  were  nece&sar)- 
to  put  in  action  such  machinery  for  such  a  jiurposc.  This  eagerness 
for  the  fray,  and  this  tinfortunati:  inabilily  to  disregard  the  sting  of 
gnats,  has  been  too  often  illustrated  in  later  periods  of  ihc  Parliament 
to  make  its  recurrence  noteworthy.  \\  has  served  the  fjurposc  of 
many  an  obscure  member,  from  Mr.  Smollett  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  to 
draw  upon  himself  a  little  notice  by  attacking  the  too  sensitive 
gianl. 

'J'he  sl\  sessions  which  have  passed  since  this  Parliament  was 
summoned  luive  not  fallen  lightly  on  any  of  its  members.  Looking 
up  .tnd  down  the  bcnchcB,  one  can  note  how  terribly  some  who  sit 
there  have  aged  since  the  day  wl>en  they  walked  up  to  tlie  uble  to 
suljscribethe  roll.  Kvcnixw-djohn  Manncrsis  beginning  to  show  traces 
of  advancing  years.  IJsit  on  none  has  the  hand  of  time  fallen  so  heavily 
as  on  Ihc  Chancellor  of  tlieKxchequcr.  According  to  the  almanac,  but 
four  years  have  passed  since  he  took  tlie  seal  vacated  by  his  chief,  and 
assumed  the  proud  position  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  \-i  no  cxa^cration  to  s.iy  that  he  is  to-day  at  least  ten  years 
o]der.  His  hair  has  whitened  ;  his  head  is  held  less  creel,  and  he 
more  frequently  than  ever  relapses  into  that  curiously  crushed  oninide 
in  which  he  sits  and  hugs  himself,  as  if  desirous  of  offering  a  target 
a.s  small  as  possible  lo  adverse  shafts  of  fort\me.  The  history  of  Sir 
Stafford  N'orthcote's  life  during  tlie  last  four  years  will  probably 
never  be  fully  known.  Hut  hints  of  it  have  from  lime  to  tiiue  found 
currency.  Even  from  its  public  demonstrations  enough  is  known 
to  explain  why  the  leader  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Ute  House 
should  wear  this  troubled  look,  and  literally  seem  physically  to  fiuje. 

The  truth  i%  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcotc  has  stood  between  two  fires 
the  most  pressing  being  that  directed  from  the  rear.  A  man  of 
kindly  disiwsition,  honest  intention,  and  with  that  sort  of  iniitinct, 
happily  not  uncommon  in  English  statesmen,  which  impels  a  man  to 
say  right  off  the  thing  ilxat  is  true,  Sir  Stafford  has  lived  for  four 
years  at  cross  purposes  with  fate.     Personally  incapable  of  dniwing 
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the  subtle  distinction  between  "unauthetiticiiy"  and  "inaccuracy" 
which  is  so  clear  to  iTic  mind  of  lord  Salisbiirj-,  he  has  not  always 
been  able  to  present  that  even-polished  surface  which  foils  attack. 
He  has  on  occasion  had  the  double  misfortune  of  being  too  frank 
for  the  Conservatives  and  not  quite  straightforward  enough  for 
the  Liberals.  At  particular  crises  his  natural  disposition  and  here- 
ditary sense  of  truth  and  honour  have  drawn  him  in  one  direction, 
^ whilst  political  exigency  and  the  shouts  of  infuriate  friends  behind 
him  have  driven  him  in  another.  Between  these  tno  opinions  he 
h$s  halted,  and  presented  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  leader  in- 
ifl^ublt;  of  leading.  The  very  truth  and  gentleness  of  his  nature  have 
proved  fatal  to  his  success.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Crisscll  is  one  of  a  dozen  illustrations  that  cx|ilaia  the  Chancellor's 
misfortunes.  His  good  sense  inclined  Inni  Co  the  belief  ttiat  tlie 
ridiculous  matter  had  better  be  left  in  the  obscurity  to  which  it  had 
been  relefiated  by  the  prorogation,  and  his  kindly  disposition  con- 
firmed him  in  this  view.  Then  the  colonels,  professionally  eager  for 
blood,  finding  allies  in  enlightened  and  promising  statesmen  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Beckett  Penison,  approached  the  Chancellor  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  country  was  lost  unless  Mr.  Grissell  were  found 
and  consigned   to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat. 

•  The  Cliancellor,  frightened  by  the  roar,  consented  to  move  in  thn 
matter,  but  at  the  critical  moment,  good  nature  triumphing  over  every 
other  quality,  even  over  that  of  good  sense,  he  proposed  lo  dismiss 
the  business  by  a  ridiculously  inadequate  procedure.  Then  the  roar 
was  heard  again,  louder  than  before,  and  the  Chancellor,  rtow 
thoroughly  alarmed,  was  ready  to  go  to  any  extreme. 

I  This  alternation  between  bloodthirslincss  and  loving-kindness  is 
tvidcQce  of  an  esfientially  weak  character  suggestive  of  unBlness  for 
such  a  post  as  that  of  leader  of  ihe  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  be  difficult  lo  defend  the  four  years'  leadership  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote;  but  it  is  too  ea*y  to  overlook  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  he  has  laboured,  A  strong  mnn  would  doubtless  have  overcome 
them.  Sir  StafTord  Northcote  is  just  as  strong  as  Heaven  made  him, 
and  he  did  not  seek  the  questionable  honour  thrust  iipun  liim  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  leadership.  It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  his 
substantial  excellence  that,  whilst  his  administrative  failures  are 
deplorcHJ,  he  retains  in  incroiEed  measure  tlie  esteem,  warm  almost  to 
tlie  pomt  of  affection,  of  both  sides  of  the  ITouse.  His  patience 
under  trying  circumstances  ha*  been  unbounded ;  his  industry 
unparalleled,  and  his  courtesy  rarely  failing.  If  the  Liberal  party, 
and    the    great    body  of    Englishmen  who    are   jealous    for    the 
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maintenance  of  that  high  sUndartl  of  penoiial  honour  and  unfiUered 
tnih  wliich  lliey  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  high  places,  will  think  of  what  miyht  have  happened  if  a 
man  like  Lord  Salisbury,  or  c\'cn  Mr.  Cross,  had  filled  the  position  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  they  will  more  readily  recognise  the  service  he 
has  done  the  country.  The  House  has  witnessed  his  final  struggles 
against  that  peculiar  pliase  of  morality  made  familiar  in  the  relations 
of  political  life  during  the  past  six  yeani,  and  has  sometimes  seen 
him  partially  and  painfully  yield.  But  no  just  account  is  taken  of 
what  he  has  had  to  resist  It  will  only  be  when  postcrit)',  with  more 
judicious  mind,  sums  up  the  incidents  of  political  life  during  the  pa'it 
six  years,  that  the  country  will  know  how  much  they  owe  to  tlie 
unobtrusive  countrj-  getitleman  whom  a  malign  fate  lifted  to  the 
unwelcome  pinnacle  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Reaconsficld. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE,  writing  in  1838,  begins  one  of  his  delightful 
"  Causcrics  dii  Lnndi"  with  the  question,  "  Whal  is  this  Mon- 
sieur Joubert?"  and  De  Sacy,  writing  in  1842,  repeats  the  question, 
nnd,  as  Saintc-Rcuvc  had  done,  answers  it,  in  the  first  place,  by  sayiny 
that  Joubert  was  "  the  friend  of  Dc  Fontanes,  Chateaubriand,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  world  of  letters."' 

But  if  Joubert  was  remarkable  bcMUSc  he  knew  many  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  his  day,  lie  knew  tliera  because  his  friendship  was  a 
privilege  apart  frcni  the  mere  pleasure  of  his  comiMiny.  He  was 
modest  and  retiring  ;  he  thought  tnuch,  read  much,  and  wioia  little, 
but  he  possessed  a  faculty  of  inspiration  which  he  probably  ownl  to 
hi*  delight  in  the  genius  of  oiUers.  He  luid  what  he  called  "a 
hospitable  heart  and  brain,  in  which  there  were  plenty  of  comers  left 
free  to  lodge  his  friends'  ideas."  lie  was  appreciative,  and  taught 
those  whom  he  appreciated  tD  know  their  o\\'n  power,  to  use  and  to 
develop  it.  HLs  discerning  sympatliy  was  an  educating  influence  as 
far  removed  from  that  fatal  absence  of  the  critical  faculty  which  is 
the  totnmon  weakness  of  the  amiable,  as  from  the  ill-natured  irony 
he  detested  in  professional  critics.  He  was  too  highly  organised  not 
to  have  the  keen  sense  of  beauty,  which  implies  a  conespoBiding 
shrinking  from  the  vulgar  and  the  ugly,  but  he  could  not  bear  what  he 
called  "  criticisms  without  amenity,"  which,  he  saidf  '*  poisoned  the 
taste,"  nor  those  "critics  who  resemble  people  who  cannot  laugh 
without  showing  their  ugty  teeth."  "  I  never  used  the  figvire  of  irony 
in  ray  whole  life,"  he  says,  "excqu  as  an  instrument  of  mirth  and 
pure  joy." 

Wlien  he  was  young  his  fricjids  urged  him  to  write,  but  he  always 
evaded  the  point  by  answering.  "  Not  yet ;  1  must  have  a  long  spell 
of  peace;"  and  when  peace  had  come,  when  friends,  domestic  happi- 
ness, fortune  amply  sufiicient  to  satisfy  his  simple  wants,  were  alt  his, 
he  used  to  reply  to  their  reiterated  solicitations, "  Heaven  gave  me  the 
power  only  for  a  space  of  time ;  the  day  is  past." 

He  fairly  thought  his  vocation  was  to  inspire,  to  meditate,  not  to 
»te.    Pethaps  he  knew  best,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  was  one  of  Uiose 
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niindii  which,  forced,  rcriise  to  obey  ;  and  if  in  compliance  tootben 
he  had,  against  the  grain,  made  the  attempt,  he  might  have  £uled 
•'  If  I  tr)-  to  force  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  produce  appearances  wiihoct 
realities.  I  vritc  or  s]>eak,  but  I  say  nothing.  My  pen,  my  lonpx 
move,  bul  thoughts  and  feehngs  are  ilucti^'e.'* 

He  had,  however,  the  habit  of  comniitling  to  paper  his  thou^ 
He  was  never  without  a  h'ttlc  gold  i>cncil-casc  and  stray  scrap*  d 
p3|K-T  in  his  poc):ct,  and  this  mode  of  writing,  attended  as  it  «» tn 
tsome  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  Sibylline  leaves,  was  better  this 
nothtnj;.  After  his  death  his  widow,  with  religious  care,  collected  a 
well  as  she  could  the  exquisite  "  Penwfes,"  which,  with  a  few  Icttea 
are  all  that  remain  of  his  rare  mind 

Joseph  Joubert,  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  wa&  bom  ia  Uii 
1754,   at   Montignac,   in    IVrigord.     His  ui]c%xntful    life  is  cbie^ 
remarkable  for  its  tranquillity  amidst  ]>olittcal  stomis  whose  echoDJ 
still  disturb  the  pcire  of  Europe.     "  He  was,"  says  Saintc-Beuve,  "Af 
most  delicate  and  refined  type  of  a  cbss  which  belonged  to  A  |itf . 
phase  of  society,  and  which  has  ceased  to  exist  since  everyone  iibj 
R  part :  men  who  were  satisfiwl  to  look  on,  to  listen  without  (>«■ 
EODal  aml»ition  or  envy,  curious,  leisurely,  attentive,  thoroughly  &•  I 
interested,  but  interested  in  everything,  real  amafatrs  of  the  bcaulifcl  I 
realising  i'lato's  ideal  of  the  happiness  of  iwivatc  life  summed  npnij 
the  four  words,  'To  converse,  to  know.'  " 

His  father  was  a  phvsician  of  limited  means.     Of  his  cbildbopl] 
be  always  preserved  tender  memories,  and  he  was  devoted  to 
mother. 

"  t  am  thankful,"  he  tvTites  to  Mdme.  de  Beaumont,  **  that  I  «u| 
naturally  a  gentle  child.  .  .  .  Would  that  1  could  make  amcttdl  hJ 
my  mother  for  the  ]iain  inflicted  upon  her  by  a  son  whn  lias  at  least  1 
to  repro.ich  himself  with  ever  having  loved  her  too  little.  ...  1 1 
trouble  her  in  my  young  days.  .  .  ,  1  was  so  ready  in  giving,  so  1 
ready  in  getting,  so  imprudent,  that  she  was  anxious  about 
future.  ...  I  remember  telling  her  and  my  father,  when  thei-wmj 
reproaching  me  with  being  loo  generous,  that  '  other  men  might  IuhJ 
the  advantage  over  me  in  wealth,  but  in  generosity  BfwrJ  Wha  i\ 
left  Ker,  too,  it  was  for  work  she  did  not  iini!eisund,  and  «Vii^| 
seemed  to  her  to  be  purposeless,  and  vciy  like  idleness." 

By  the  time  he  was  foiuteen  he  had  learnt  all  thai  was  i 
Montignac,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  religious  house  in  Toi;! 
^mig^t  have  opportunities  to  carry  on  his  clas-jial  studio 
lo  the  bar  a%  his  u\t\ma\c  v^olt:^'^\«[\. 

But  he  gTTuluaily  \jai.se4  (rem  Vtxt  cfw\&vw^  «\  \ft»v\  v 


prote&sor,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  change.  The  trarquil  security  of 
life  in  the  studious  cx>mmunity  suited  hini,  and  he  had,  moreover, 
intelleclital  friends  in  the  town  who  provided  him  with  jilt-ntyof  booliS 
and  were  kind  to  him.  Whtii  he  was  twcnty-tno,  however,  his  health 
failed,  and  lie  had  to  rciurn  to  Moniigiiae.  He  S|)cnt  two  years  at 
home,  a  lime  he  made  the  most  of.  Books  he  found  almost  every- 
where, as  people  who  tare  for  them  ;ire  sute  to  do,  and  the  rumitiar 
authors  of  his  schooI-d;iys  he  read  with  the  twofold  zest  of  former 
acfiuaintancc  and  independent  study,  as  well  as  other  classical  works 
which  fc'l  irto  his  hands  for  the  first  time. 

He  came  to  Paris  in  177S,  where  ronstant  occupation  and  refined 
Ustes  were  his  safeguards  against  danger.  He  soon  found  his  way 
into  literary  society,  and  knew  Mamioniel,  I-a  Hari>L-,  andd'Alrmbcrt. 
niderot  also  particularly  noticed  and  encouraged  him,  and  suggested 
the  Hues  of  study  he  would  find  most  useful,  and  for  a  time  Joubert, 
dazzled  by  the  prestige  of  hisinltllect,  fell  under  the  influence  of  his 
cold  scepticism  and  shallow  philosophy;  h\n  he  says,  "Heaven  be 
praised  that  my  s]Hrit  Tias  made  cf  some  light  stuff,  wliich  of  its 
nature  rises,"  and  he  soon  relumed  lo  the  faith  of  his  innocence. 
Religion  was  to  him  light,  consolation,  jjcacc  for  himself,  gentle 
tolerance  for  others.  There  ivas  a  luminous  serenity  in  his  mind 
which  Iiad  nothing  to  do  with  insensibility.  "Wisdom,"  he  snys, 
■  "is  repose  in  the  light." 

But  although  he  rejected  what  w;is  over-strained  or  forced. 
Diderot  o|»cncd  to  him  new  horizons  of  thought  and  5i)ccuIation,  and 
with  the  unerring  instincts  of  genius  he  groped  bis  way  through  what 
he  calls  "  Diderot's  well-expressed  but  false  ideas  of  the  aims  and 
Ijeawties  of  art''  into  true  iiercei^ions  of  the  ideal.  "Diderot's 
notions  of  literary  reform  and  art- regeneration,"  says  Saintc-Seuve, 
"were  always  tinged  with  something  prosaic,  tfour^foi's,  smoky  and 
declamatory,  but  falling  into  the  delicate  and  ethereal  soul  of  Joubert 

tihey  were  purified,  idealised,  illuminated."  "The  veritably  common, 
the  purely  realistic,"  says  Joubert,  "  cannot  be  Ihe  object  of  art" 
"  la  art,  imiuiion  should  be  the  imitation  of  images."  "  Illusion 
founded  upon  truth  is  the  secret  of  art."  And  again,  speaking  of 
Pigalle,  the  sculptor,  he  says  :  "  His  rule  seemed  to  be  imitation  of 
the  real,  and  he  seemed  to  regard  representations  of  the  passions 

I  merely  as  opportunities  to  reproduce  a  certain  number  of  inequalities 
and  surface- marks  in  Iiis  statues.  In  animated  bodies  he  had  no 
idea  of  catching  the  gbmpses  of  the  soul  which,  leaving  their  |)rint  on 
form,  become  the  person's  self,  but  he  fixed  his  mind  on  certain 
definite  lines  by  which  the  body  is  marked  out  and  separated  from 
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space."  And  again,  .S|tcaking  of  Greek  art  as  opposed  to  modern,  be 
sn>-s,  "  In  works  or  an,  those  in  which  there  is  repose,  but  a  repose 
which  moves  and  stirs  us,  are  the  most  beautiful."  "TIic  emotion 
of  the  motionless  is  most  mo\Tng." 

As  has  been  said,  Dc  Fontanes  «-as  also  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  but  his  atiraction  to  him  seems  to  have  proceeded  chiefly  from 
the  contrasts  of  his  genius  with  his  own. 

"  Nothing,"  he  used  to  say,  "equals  the  weariness  of  constant 
affimutior,"  and  his  idea  of  enjoyahic  conversation  was  that  in  which 
various  shades  ami  degrees  of  intellect  came  into  contact.and  small  and 
great  had  thtir  respective  parts.  ...  He  liked  to  draw  women  into 
discussions  of  subjects  apparently  beyond  them ;  and  he  thought  that 
j)0|nilar  favour,  if  not  iJic  sole  test  of  the  merits  of  style,  w-is  so  far 
an  essential  token  of  worth  that  the  impression  produced  uiK»n 
uneducated  and  intelligent  minds  always  deserved  attention.  "Re- 
member the  Icimed,"  he  said,  "  but  do  not  wtiic  for  them." 

He  admired  English  literature  very  sincerely,  but,  as  he  iras 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  he  had  to  use  translations.  De 
Fontancs,  whom  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  convening  to  lus 
views,  came  to  England  in  1785  with  the  idea  of  starting  a  review,  in 
which  Jouberl  was  to  Imve  .i  share.  'Ilie  plan  entirely  failed,  but 
the  visit  is  worth  recalling  for  the  sake  of  the  letters  Fontancs  wrote 
10  his  friend,  whose  love  of  English  authors  he  thought  excessive. 
He  writes  from  London  : — 

One's  ideas  chanRi;  very  strangely  when  ooc  Iiv-«  in  I.oni!on.  ^'mi  Iutc  bcanl 
lliat   Richardson  find*  fcwfr  ndmims  hert  than  iriih  os.     But  ihij  is  not  the 

whole  Iruili,  The  fart  is,  jcarcclx  anybody  reads  his  books  now-a-iI.ip Jn 

Pnril  I  «honld  really  be  afraid  lo  repeat  what  1  hear  in  London.     Ko  one  woaM 

Iie1i«ve  mc.  ....  SEmkcspenTe  alone  rcl.-itm  his  bonoury But  the  Scotch 

hnrc  tuA  lite  uune  Tcncralioa  for  him  as  ibe  F^^lish  hare.  TItc  dnccndanu  of 
Ossian  lof>k  Ui>oa  ibeir  conquerora  ns  InulKinani^.  ftnd  seven)  clever  Edinburgh 
men  have  sj^okai  lo  mc  of  Shakespeare  in  fi/ui/Arviftit  tenu.  Bui  all  told  me  lh»v 

would  not  ventiuc  to  publish  these  opinions 1  miiEt  not  luk  you  lo  t>dieve 

too  much;  ....  Iwwever,  let  me  tell  you  tlul  Mahomel.  tiUin,  aoil  TancrWc 
hare  been  (cpresentecl  9>ince  I  came  hcic.  ....  N'oluirv  tajvyt  ibe  frcated 

celcbiily  as  a  tragic  poet  and  hlMorian ]   muit  Malt  tvcTorc  I  Idl  ]va 

laoie.  .  .  >  . 

In  his  next  letter  he  says  :— 

Fiance  has  often  inufiht  Encland  the  value  of  Eogland'tgreal  men.  Iiwunot 
until  1743  that  .Shakespeare  had  a  monument  in  Westminster.  Vollairf^  whomfOBe' 
enthiuiasB  wpp<*«  '"  *»**  hceo  his  calumniator,  pfaiacd  him  in  Ms  firn  •*  Letten 
on  EDgland."  ....  A  Scotch  miniUer  with  wIktui  I  pass  my  evenings  and  who 
fa  really  a  man  of  intellect  nnd  even  geniia,  ....  often  uys  to  mc,  "  Enfilaad 
bai  ao  liieraiy  talac  excep*  as  a  Ficncli  province."    He  thinks,  mof«Tcr,  ^ 
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COBinoB  with  all  men  of  educalton,  Ui.it  Sliakcsfwuie  GTepntetion  wiii  »oiri 
in  hisowm  counity  !  ....  "Tlicsporc  nil  Imrrl  iniths.  lint  Imwcan  1  hclpit  ?" 
.  ...  In  conclusion,  I  thinic  th«  Englisli  arc  htil  rrom  a  tlKtancc.  The  coiinliy 
of  i«»l  imnginaEion  is  the  one  where  )-ou  were  l»m.  Don't  slandet  Franc*,  for 
God's  e&kr.    Read  a  page  or  twoaf  youi  Slink  cn^irn  re  hence  forward,  ami  Ihc  whole 

of  Athnlic.  ZalrCt  mid  A[«roi.>c anil  be  llianhful  you  wvre  boni  bcncnth 

A  blue  Ekjr 

Joubert,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  have  abandoned  his  study 
of  English  Uterature,  for  wc  find  him  wriling  to  Mr.  Mole  in  1S05: 

I  am  lesuline  the  Abbd  Delille  (tranilalor  of  Milton).  I  agree  witli  yaa  that 
[t  is  very  fine,  I  would  lay  a  w-nger  that,  whiUt  his  ^-cist*  arc  pure  silver,  Milton's 
own  arc  only  ttcel.  I  know  Rcil  whether  the  tranilnlion  lie  ei.icl  .  ,  .  .  liiiiheh.'U 
me  love  nnil  admire  ihc  stnuige  );eniu«  1u  wliom,  I  confen,  I  have  always 
■  ETcal  repugnance.  I  ncvet  could  get  through  "  I'aridiw  Lost,"  and,  even 
now,  1  corfcis  it  diipleases  me  to  liiid  tlic  devil  put  upon  a  lorallel  with  Rod. 
,  ,  .  .  Why,  he  wrilci  a  litlJc  later,  arc  you  shocked  at  my  nevci  having 
l>cen  able  to  read  Miltun  thrnugli,  ngaiiiiit  whom,  in  Kpite  of  the  Ahbc  Dehllc's 
having  forced  mc  into  sdmitation,  I  tctatn  my  |;'^"1e*^  '  A>  ^^  ''>c  /fne  you 
speak  of,  I  ncilhec  dtJ^likc  nor  dread  ■itieni,'lh,  but,  ihnnk  Heaven,  I  know  )iiU  what 
it  is  wortli,  A*  a  quality  il  is  coinniendabk-  only  when  hirlden  or  clothed.  In  a 
valgar  senie  Lucan  had  more  force  than  ri.Tto,  Urebcuf  than  Racine,  i'ievee  and 
Ddalol  {that  most  detestable  of  writer;)  had  force.  Dut  if  you  want  lo  pvc  a 
paniculai  scnw  to  the  word  (which  is,  pcrhap*,  hardly  admiHible  with  woids 
whose  meaning  is  easily  intelligible),  if  you  mean,  for  instance,  Ihc  power  of 
beauty,  which  can  only  be  in  idea  or  form,  I  am  ready  to  assert  tbai  Uclrlie  ha« 

more  of  it   than  Milton Now  we  shall  have  thi«  for  a  new  lubjcct  of 

dicpnle.  But  I  don't  nntwer  for  what  I  ^y  ;  that  would  reciuirc  reflection  ;  but 
if  one  were  not  free  to  pronounce  one'n  judtjinenls,  even  ihoic  of  caprice,  irri« 
labUity,  and  impnlsc,  to  one's  Fficnds,  without  responsibility  for  them,  letters 
and  conrcTiation  would  be  as  fntiguing  and  lUsagieeAblc  as  continual  argument. 

Nothing  can,  perhaps,  stiipass  the  sim|j]c  airogance  of  these 
assertions  bused  iii>on  the  uncertain  value  of  a  translation,  and  they 
are  only  sufTcrable  in  a  m-in  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  perceptive 
instinct,  which  gave  him  an  indefinable  right  lo  jump  at  conclusions. 
It  should,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  pronounce  these 
hardy  opttiians  until  he  had  acquired,  by  a  long  course  of  varied 
reading,  what  he  considered  tlic  leisure  and  right  lo  have  his  own 
opinions. 

His  only  system  in  the  study  of  literature  was  to  read  everything, 
that,  as  he  said,  he  might  "  know  what  others  knew,  and  be  quit  of 
second-hand  opinions."  "Books  were  a  means,  not  an  end.  His  life 
n-as  thought,  ami  he  was  almost  "  impatient "  to  have  done  with  the 
necessity  he  recognised  of  feeding  his  mind,  and  time  for  thought 
was  the  goal  he  aimed  to  reach.  "  A  finished  thought  '■  how  long, 
how  rare,  how  pleasant,"  be  repeats.  And  again,  "  Will  God  set 
the  some  value  on  thought  as  upon    deeds?     Will  the  phUo- 


. 
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sop]i«r,  the  politician,  be  rewarded  Tor  his  plans  as  the  pious  man 
for  his  deeds?  ...  I  like  to  thiiiL  that  F^nelon,  Bossuct,  and  Plato 
will  present  themselves  before  the  Almighty  bearing  Uicir  works  tn 
their  hands — for  their  soul  is  in  ihem." 

He  married,  in  1 793,  Mdllc.  Moruau  de  Hussy,  an  excellent  and 
estimable  person,  who  hid  a  tender  hcirl  beneath  an  abrupt  arnl 
rcsened  manner.  Joiibcrt  and  she  had  known  each  other 
t*C*'er.il  years  bcrore  the  idea  of  marriage  occurred  to  either  'of 
them.  Her  life  was  full  of  occupation.  She  lived  at  Villcneuvc-sur- 
Yorne,  and  was  the  head  of  a  considerable  esialjlishinenu  Her 
mother,  who  required  constant  care,  was  an  invalid  ;  her  brothers 
lived  at  home  ;  and  she  had  be^^ides  a  inulhcrk-£!>  iticcc-  to  bring  up. 
Joubert  liked  the  society  of  women.  He  had  the  art  of  aKractiof; 
their  sympathy,  and  his  attention  was  often  bestowed  where  least 
expected.  If  he  saw  some  lady  unnoticed  or  neglected  In  society,  he 
always  contrived  that  the  conversation  should  cease  to  be  exclusive. 
I-te  had  gained  Mdltc.  dc  Bussy'^  confidence,  and  when  the  death  of 
those  nearest  to  her  deprived  her  of  occupation,  and  made  havoc  in 
her  home,  JiMibcrt  seems  to  Iiave  been  the  confidant  of  her  grief, 
for  we  find  lum  writing  to  her  in  1792,  beseecljing  her  not  to  refuse 
comfort  as  if  it  were  "  treason  to  the  dead."  ..."  Don't  think  we 
honour  our  beloved  by  excessive  grief,"  he  says.  "  Let  me  tell  you 
how  I  should  like  my  friends  to  mourn  for  me.  t  should  hke  iheui 
to  be  able  to  think  of  mc  in  the  moments  of  their  greatest  joy  with- 
out being  troubled,  and  that  they  should  always  count  among  their 
pleasures  diat  of  having  loved  me  and  been  loved  hy  mc.  I  would 
have  nothing  lugubrious,  nottung  repulsive.  A  little  sadness,  per* 
haps,  but  gentle  sadness  only,  which  should  not  wholly  exchidc  joy." 
But,  Irom  the  increasing  earnestness  of  his  tone,  he  seems  at  fin^t  to 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  consoling  his  fn'end,  and  in  the  latest  letter 
he  ttTitcs : — 


1  am,  and  oLu  I  with  sunow  I  uy  k^  your  oldest  friend,  now  iliat  10  many 
c4hen  are  j;oa& 

Kcmcmber  bow  dcu  to  me  yna  are  for  many  reasoBt.  In  you  ceniict  now  the 
tender  tx^ud  I  had  for  all  that  irw  jvmn,  1  love  y«a,  and  in  yoi  ynor  brother, 
jvur  Tftend,  the  phc«  where  I  spent  to  nuny  happy  days  and  Uie  memorie* 
which  I  iHall  alwayx  keep. 

Von  «rc  a  legacy  which  your  misfartunef  have bcilucMheil  to  nic  ;  a  l^aey  I 
muU  at  nny  coat  prdcrre,  nnd  which  I  waot  to  lave  within  my  tcod),  to  waick 
UYci  conttanll}-.  Vc*,  I  want  to  have  ynn  near  wte.  Wliat  is  the  (uod  of  my 
tiding  to comfutt  jrou  with  u-urdi  t  I  am  only  poiitini;  iweet  wucr  into d  TWe  &IIed 
Willi  lean  whidi  mint  t«e  Oricd  op  firtl,  and  pL-rhups  mine  ii  dw  only  band  wlslch 
can  tk;  this.     At  any  nUe,  it  »ha!l  be  Ocwted  lo  ibe  tatk. 


Consent  now  and  al  oncfl If  I  were  only  twenty-five  I  might  give  jxm 

i  tea  yean  to  consider,  Itut  I  am  already  tliirty-cifibl,  and  I  will  not  g,Wc  ytiU  a  (lay, 

not  an   hour,  not  a  minute.  ....  Consent  fvilh  the  fullest  confidence 

I  will  justify  it  aTCcrwards,  even  if  it  be  now  in  hpice  of  younelf,  and  even  with 
repugnance Only  wiy  lo  me  "1  agree,"  and  the  rcH  will  all  conic  later. 

He  was  right.  The  married  life  which  succeeded  this  peculiar 
courtshiiitt-as  very  happy.  He  understood  his  wife's  character  and 
she  his,  and  each  had  qualities  the  oihut  Laeked. 

H  They  had  only  one  child,  a  boy,  who  died  in  youth.  Joubert 
became  one  of  his  wife's  ftraily,  and  lived  with  them  at  Villeneuve. 
In  domestic  life  he  was  admirable.  He  wore  "  his  velvet  indoors," 
as  he  calU  ir,  and  knew  how  to  make  everyone  dependent  upon  him 
happy.  His  servants  adored  him.  He  was  \'ery  affectionate  and 
very  constam.  "It  is  unjust  to  punish  others  for  not  corresponding 
to  the  portraits  we  make  of  Iheni."  "  When  my  friends  scjuint  I  look 
at  Iheif  profile,"  he  used  to  say,  with  a  happy  philoiiophy  which  ^vas 
an  invincible  arm  against  disappointment. 

It  was  after  his  marriage  that  he  became  acquainted  wiih  Mdmc.de 

^  Beaumont,  whose  death  in  1804  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  him. 

H  **Shc  understood  everything,"  he  says ;  **  she  had,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  a  quality  which  does  not  give  talent  nor  belong  to  .iny  special 

I  form  of  mind,  but  which  raises  the  soul  to  a  level  with  the  greatest 
intellects.  She  had  an  admirable  intelligence."  His  letters  to  her 
were  models  of  the  inimitable  grace  peculiar  to  the  French  language 
when  the  style  is  not  only  polished  as  well  as  the  idea,  but  whcit  per- 
fect phrases  bear  wimistakable  tokens  of  true  feeling.  .  ,  . 
Joubert  was  essentially  a  man  who  K'quired  the  friendship  of 
women.  He  was  best  understood  without  dissection,  a  process 
beneath  which  the  subtle  charm  of  his  character  and  thoughts  in- 
evitably disappears. 

His  antipathy  to  ever)'thing  unfinished  or  rough  betrays  htm 
sometimes  into  an  excess  of  refinement  which  borders  on  affectation, 
and  which  goes  so  far  thai,  when  one  tries  to  jjrasp  the  man,  there 
seems  nothing  left  to  seize.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  says,  Ih-t 
"force  is  not  ener;gy, '  but  energy  without  force  is  liable  to  be  spas- 
modic, and  he  carried  the  point  so  far  as  almost  to  confound  strength 
with  brutality  when  he  said  that  anyone  who  had  enough  spleen, 
nerve,  muscle,  and  pride  could  make  a  book  full  of  force,  and  of  bril- 
liancy without  fire.  Spleen  and  pride  arc  bad  qualities  in  a  writer, 
but  surely  not  muscle  and  ner\-e ;  and  perhaps  the  ext&teuce  of  a 
language  is  as  much  endangered  by  excess  of  refinement  as  by  excess 

kpf  force,  as  a  jewel  may  be  polished  away  altogether,    But  perhaps  it 
I      vou  ccxLVi.  MO,  1792.  a.  H 
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'n  oniy  by  exaggeration  or  inststonce  upOD  ODC-sided  vietM  tbiic  men 
leam  to  arrive  at  many-sided  truth. 

One  wishes  that  certain  English  writers  or  the  present  day  would 
t:ikc  the  pains  to  study  some  of  Joubert's  oft-rcpcated  axioms  ;  those; 
for  instance,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  as  indisputable  tliat  any  wriln 
who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  sAy  could  always  find  words  to  uy  it  i 
He  detested  difliciihira  of  style,  and  thought  il  was  an  nnthor*!  d 
to  his  readers  to  make  himself  comjnehensihle. 

"  Beprafound,"  he  says,  "but  in  clear  temii.  When  your  phtae 
is  finished,  cut  off  the  comers  which  fit  ilie  angles  of  your  own  hubH, 
so  thai  it  may  slip  easily  into  other  people's."  - 

■  His  library  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  really  a  valuable  oor. 
afld  each  book  had  its  history.  He  picked  them  up  singly  as  be 
could,  and  being  very  particular  about  editions,  and  loving  scarce 
volumes,  each  had  a  special  value,  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  <rf 
acquisition. 

His  health  was  always  very  delicate,  and  he  had    a  liabh 
staying  in  bed  until  the  afternoon,  but  he  used  to  kqc  his  W 
before  he  was  up.     His  biographer  describes  tti«:  fii-st    v-jsit  to  h' 
thus ! — 

Evcn-lhing struck  us  at  licing  very' simple  in  ihc  apaitmcni.  Ifc  vnx  hiilitig  vf 
in  bed  itrcsu:d  in  a  ulk  tpeitccr,  with  piles  of  IkkiIi  nbnut  liiin.  IIU  icoc|i6w 
■nutmofe  thAn  kinil,  nnd  nmdc  lu  feel  m  \X  uut  viui  were  flavour  (cofcmd 
«pon  him.  A*  wt  cnieicrt,  wc  saw  him  lay  a»iilc  a  volninc  of  which  he  wfc 
polLihing  the  cnver.  We  were  lold  aflcrwanJs  llial  when  he  felt  w«ll  ecouel'*  Iw 
\xixA.  often  lo  hiw  Aavn  from  the  shrlvrt  n  fa^vnirilc  bor>L  Tor  the  fntrpmr  cf 
pa)-)n£  some  little  Atiention  la  the  binding. 

In  his  libmry  there  were  vnry  few  modem  books,  but  a.  great  tnuij  d  tte 
titth  lie  Ltuit  XiV.t  plenty  of  ecclesiuiical  hUior>-,  roeiaphyAical  works,  irx^fK 
sDiJ,  ....  if  il  maybe  conreaed,  there  were  &iry  liiteii !  ....  VoUairrbe 
wouM  ncTcr  have.  nwJ.-J.  Ronascau.but  ofHontrr.VItKit.  AriKlolle,  and  riuisrefe 

....  there  were  editions  ^vf  every  devriplion lib  bookft.  w-cte  m  tm^ 

Slut  nse,  nnd  almon  all  rvf  ihem  are  marltcd  vnih  Liijrtfcricut  liiilr  <u];t><,  «qefc  nl 
a  crits^  a  rrian{;1c,  >  flower,  a  ihymu,  a  hand,  a  uux;  hicroglj-;'!  >.  w 

one  but  himsetf  imticrstoof).     Bnt  bts  nieniory  was  so  cjdraordiru'  i-,fil 

never  hare  tucd  si^ni.  .... 

I  remem'ber  wlien  I  wts  eiven  iIm  letienbe  wrote  In  mytBther  <^^.  iTe  Rira:** 
....  ihey  w«e  on  very  cwnmon  paper  and  ill  old-fashioned  hnr 
teeised  to  belong  to  aaotlicr  century.     I)i&  tirthographj,  looi,  was  - 
wrote  aurtorile,  /Ar^rorv,  meuut.rtfft. 

Bui  it  would  be  unfair  lo  suppose  that  Joaben's  life  wax  ipeai  in 
idleness  and  dreams.     There  was  never  anyone  «ho  had  a  hi^ief ' 

jflcnse  of  duty:  and  when  in  17JS7  he  was  elected  justice  of  ihapMCc 
or  Montlgnac,  he  fulfilled  iiis  functions  admirably,  and  showed  tbt 

greatest  sagacity  in  cnmvnaX  casts-  ^mv  Via  V-salv&v  tov1«. 
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linful  10  him,  and  though  he  was  too  conscientious  to  give  tn,  he 
was  not  sorry  when  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  political  difficulties, 
vhich  deprived  him  of  oihce. 

In  1809,  liis  friend  Monsieur  dc  Bonald,  deputed  byXapolcon  I. 
to  reorganise  the  university,  chose  Joubcrt  as  one  of  hb  colleagues. 
It  w-35  an  arduous  task,  for  his  associates  were  men  whose  political 
and  religious  views  were  entirely  different  from  his  on-n,  but  he 
showed  goo<l  scvio  and  capacity,  and  steadily  hdd  opinions  which 
were  far  from  being  the  Slate  maxims  of  the  disiJngutshcd  President 
of  the  Coiiucil. 

His  residence  in  Paris  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  most 
interesting  and  intelligent  society,  and  even  hia  health  hardly  inter- 
feied  with  his  work  or  social  intercourse.  "There  is  a  physical 
weakness  which  comes  from  btreugth  of  spirit,  as  there  is  a  mental 
weakness  which  comes  from  force  of  body,"  he  sa)**.  The  delicacy 
of  health  from  v.-!iich  he  suffered  all  Iiis  life  was  inseparable  from  an 
organisation  of  body  so  highlyncr^oiis  and  susceptible.  .  ,  .  He  had 
bardly  more  of  the  lower  and  inilerial  jiart  of  iiuman  nature  in  his 
composition  tlun  enough  lo  hold  together  the  faculties  and  elements 
of  his  spiriL 

*'Hc  seemed  like  some  soul  which  had  met  by  chance  with  a 
l^ody."  said  Mdme  de  Chitenay  of  him,  "and  tried  lo  make  the  best 
of  Ihc  accident." 

lie  W.1S  full  of  hygicric  manias,  too,  "and  of  originality,"  jays 
Chateaubriand;  "he  will  never  cease  to  be  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  Me  liad  a  strange  hold  upon  one's  heart  and  mind,  s^ad 
when  once  he  had  his  place  there,  his  image  became  fixed,  and  was 
|ike  some  obsession  which  could  not  be  escaped.  He  was  by  way  of 
being  cstreraely  calm^  but  there  never  was  anyone  so  easily  disturbed. 
He  used  to  take  the  most  el.ibor.itc  precautions  fo  avoid  all  mental 
discomposure,  because  he  thought  it  injurious  to  his  heaUh,  and  all 
bis  friends  used  10  come  to  him  with  their  troubles  and  upset  his 
urangcmcnts,  for  he  could  never  refrain  from  sharing  their  sorrows 
and  their  joys :  he  was  an  egoist  who  thought  of  everyone  else. 
He  used  to  think  he  must  lie  for  hours  with  his  eyes  closed  withoue 
speaking  a  word.  Heaven  only  cati  Icll  what  mental  commotions 
went  on  during  these  hours  of  sclf-impo^icd  rest  He  used  to  clunge 
his  diet  and  r^^ime  perpetually :  one  day  he  would  swallow  nothing 
but  milk,  another  minced  meat ;  or  have  himself  jolted  at  a  full  trot 
over  some  abominably  rough  road,  and  the  next  gently  drawn  along 
(he  smoothest  lanes.    When  he  was  reading  he  used  to  tear  out  the 
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leaves  from  his  books  which  dispkased  hitn,  until  he  had  s  Itbraiy 
formed  to  his  mind  of  books  loo  small  for  their  covers." 

"A  profound  metaphysician,  his  philosophy,  by  an  elaboration 
peculiar  lo  himself,  w-as  poetry  and  colour.  He  was  a  Plato  with  the 
heart  of  a  La  Fontninc,  and  he  had  proposed  to  himself  an  ideal  of 
perfection  which  hindered  him  from  achieving  anything."  .  . 

**  Where  are  they  all  ?  Mdnic.  dc  Beaumont  is  dead,  Joubcn  is 
dead,  ChencdolM  and  Mdme.  de  Vinliinille  arc  dead.  In  former  days 
Joubcrt  and  I  used  to  walk  together  in  the  lime  of  the  vintage  over 
the  hills  of  the  Yonne.  .  .  .  We  talked  of  all  things,  and  particularly 
of  our  friend  Mdme.  de  Beaumont,  gone  for  ever,  and  recalled  the 
memories  ofdcpailed  hopes.  And  when  towards  evening  wc  sauntered 
slowly  homewards,  as  we  approached  the  cnimbhng  n-alls  of  Ville- 
neuve,  with  their  half-niincd  towers  smoking  with  the  fires  of  the  viiw- 
gathcrcrs,  Joulicrt  showed  me,  far  away  amid&t  the  trees,  a  sandy 
path  mouDting  up  a  hill,  which  he  used  to  take  when  he  visited  qui 
friend  during  the  'Terror,'  when  she  was  hiding  in  the  Chiteau  de 
Passy. 

"Since  Joubcrt's  death  I  have  revisited  the  .Scnonais  four  or  five 
times.  I  saw  the  hills  from  the  high  road,  but  he  was  not  liictt ; 
there  were  the  fields,  the  vineyards,  the  little  heap  of  stones  where 
wc  used  to  rest  As  I  came  into  Villeneuvc  I  glanced  at  the  deserted 
street  and  at  the  closed  house  where  he  used  to  live,  the  last  time  I 
was  on  my  way  lo  Rome  as  anibassador.  Ah  !  if  he  had  been  there 
1  would  have  taken  him  to  visit  Mdme.  de  Beaumont's  tomb.  It 
pleased  God  to  take  him  to  another  and  celestial  Rome,  where  his 
soul,  once  Platonic,  afterwards  Christian,  has  fuller  rest.  I  shall  not 
meet  him  here  again.  *  Va/fam  nuigit  ati  mm,  itU  ffroncrt  rrrerittar 
admey 

On  March  33,  1824  ...  he  died,  or  rather  his  gentle  spirit  took 
wings  and  flew  to  the  light  he  loved  .  .  .  leaving  3  void  which  only 
time  could  fill.  His  niece's  husband,  M.  Paul  de  Raynal,  haa  care, 
fully  and  reverently  edited  the  Ixttcrs  and  Pens^es  with  a  pre&tory 
biographic  notice,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  our  materials.  But 
JoubcTt  can  only  be  knon-n  .ind  understood  in  the  two  comparatively 
small  volumes  which  contain  wisdom  enough  for  many,  and  which 
wc  hope  may  become  familiar  enough  in  England  to  hold  their  place 
beside  Elia  and  the  gentle  moralists  and  quaint  authors  of  a  bygone 
day  before  "  old  leisure  died." 
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DJ^ESS  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH} 

THE  character  of  ihc  dic^is  of  a  jHrrson  stands  so  nuar  lo  tlie 
character  of  the  person  who  is  the  wearer  of  it,  Ihal  it  is  difficult 
to  touch  on  one  without  introducing  the  other.  All  sorts  of  sympathies 
arc  evoked  by  dre^s.  Political  sympathies  are  in  the  most  intimate 
of  reLnionships  with  dress  ;  social  sj-mjiatliies  are  indexed  by  it ; 
artistic  sympathies  arc  of  necessity  a  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  dresa 
is  the  outward  and  visihlc  skin  nf  the  creature  that  carries  it. 

A  charming  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  useful  kcliire  might  be 
written  on  the  mctaiihysics  of  dress;  but  in  this  practical  day,  when 
the  useful  only  ts  tolerated  and  the  chamiing  is  considered  superfluous 
—I  mean,  of  course,  in  a  lecture — I  must  kt  all  attempt  at  such  a 
combination  f;ill  lo  the  ground.  I  must  de.il  only  with  what  is  purely 
physical ;  the  physical  body  and  the  physical  stuff  that  is  put  on  it: 
Tlrcss  in  relation  to  health. 

In  studying  this  subject  I  will  consider  the  follriwing  topics  : 

Dress  in  relation  to  its  mechanical  adaptation  to  the  body. 
Dress  in  relation  to  season.     1  mean,  the  amount  of  clothing 
that  should  be  worn  at  diftcrent  periods  of  the  year  accord- 
ing to  seasonal  changes,  in  this  Knglish  climate. 
Dress  in  respect  to  the  admiission  of  atmospheric  aJr  through  it  or 

beneath  it  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Dres,s  in  rclaliun  to  the   colour  of  llie  material   of  which  it  is 

composed. 
Dress  in  relation  to  the  action  of  colouring  .substances  which  are 
introduced  into  its  fabric  and  which  come  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  body. 
Cleanliness  in  dress. 

These  are  all  very  serious  subjects  in  respect  to  dress.  If  it  were 
on  the  lashion  of  dress  I  had  to  treat,  if  I  might  have  permission  to  lead 
you,  as  at  a  fancy-dress  ball,  through  the  historical  donuin  of  costume, 
then  I  might  trj-  to  lasciiute  the  raosi  fastidious,  and  to  make  the  time 
pass  like  a  dream,  in  a  promenade.     Confined  to  health  and  dress,  I 
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can  commit  no  ecstasy.  I  must  be  allowed  lo  criticise,  if  not  to 
scold,  and  rarely  indeed  to  iind  one  passing  word  that  stands  for 
commendatiun. 

Let  me,  nevertheless,  at  once  state  tlut  1  have  not  a  syllable  of 
expression  to  bring  foru'ard  against  good  fashion,  and  good  changing 
fashion  in  dress.  There  is  nothing  whatever  incompatible  between 
good  fashion  and  good  hcahh ;  ihey  may  alw-ays  go  well  together, 
and  they  ought  to  go  together.  Naturally,  I  believe,  they  would 
always  go  together,  because  they  are  both  good,  and  two  goods  can 
never  luake  a  bad.  In  like  manner,  bad  fashion  in  dress  and  bad 
health  go  together  very  often,  because  tn-o  bads  cannot  make  a  good. 
Fur  my  pari,  I  have  never  seen  a  good  fashion  of  dress  tliat  wasnota 
healthy  fashion,  and  the  world  has  only  been  led  astray  on  this 
matter  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  it  has  allowed  its  Uste 
to  be  directed  by  the  childishness  of  ignorance.  In  early  times  co»> 
tume,  naturally  enough,  sprang  out  of  innocence.  Scientific  rules  were 
unknown,  and,  if  we  may  take  the  history  of  primitive  nations  as 
true,  arti&tic  rules  were  not  supremely  developed  or  carried  out. 
Through  long  ages  fashions  varie<l,  mainly  on  the  artistic  Kide,  ap- 
proaching only  towards  scientific  necessity  in  cases  where  arctic  cold 
or  tropical  heat  enforced  some  kind  of  considcralion  for  the  penon 
who  had  to  be  clothed.  Later,  in  more  modern  and  scientific  times, 
fashion  has  been  governed  by  the  most  superficial,  vain,  and  im- 
prudent  of  so-called  artistes  and  fashion-leaders,  who  have  laTCDted 
modes  out  of  their  own  little  heads,  and  have  set  Nature  at  defiance, 
as  if  they  were  Nature,  and  she  were  an  idiot— thereb>-  changing  {daces 
with  her  in  the  most  complacent  manner. 

L«t  mc  say  further  even  than  this.  I  commend  good  Cashioa  and 
fine.naycxquisite,  taste  in  dress  OS  a  good  thing  of  itself,  independently 
of  health.  1  agree  entirely  with  Mn>.  Hawcis  tliat  it  is  the  bouuden 
duty  of  e%'ery  woman  to  make  herself  look  as  handsome  as  ever  she 
can.  If  she  have  natural  beauty,  she  ought  to  study  how  to  "^ftintai" 
it  in  and  through  every  period  of  her  life— yes— to  the  last  \  for  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  beauty  in  old  age.  If  she  have 
modcnitc  beauty,  she  should  do  her  utmost  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
If  she  have  no  beauty,  she  ought  to  imjuit  all  tliat  is  possUily  netf 
to  it,  by  every  kind  of  justifiable  supplement.  If  she  be  posicivdy 
ugly,  llic  more  is  it  her  duty  to  use  every  legitimate  art  to  hide  the 
iact,  and  to  transform  even  ugliness  into  peuaable  presentation.  Look 
At  an  ugly  woman  badly  attired,  and  showing  all  the  lines  that  offend 
taste.  Ivook  at  the  same  woman  gracefully  attired  and  fairly, 
artistically,  got  up,  with  some  approach  towards  ihc  beantiful,  and 


\ 
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who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  longer  tHc-h-titi 
with  the  hst  of  that  wonian  as  comparer]  with  the  first?  Why  I  we 
blockheads  of  men  are  sometimes  entirely  taken  in  by  skilful  ugly 
women.  We  look  upon  them  as  handsome.  'J'he  deception  is 
justifiable,  and  our  satisfaction  is  more  than  a  recompense  for  our 
!.(iir>idit>'. 

What  i&  good  for  women  is  not  worse  for  mtn,  but  I  am  sorry  lo 
say  that  men  are  far  behind  women  in  their  endeavours  to  assume 
the  beautiful.  In  my  time  I  have  ne^-cr,  off  the  stage,  seen  a  man 
dressed  many  removes  from  the  hideous.  When  I  first  began  to 
look  at  Diy  umle  seniors,  universal  black  nas  ihc  ntge,  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  the  very  head,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  animal 
that  emerged  out  of  darkness,  rising  from  a  broad  black  rin^ 
called  a  stock,  into  which  the  chin  sometimes  dropped.  ,\  little 
later,  and  an  extremely  tight  mode  of  dress  came  iuto  fashion, 
a  mode  which  is  not  yet  entirely  discarded,  but  which  still  fits  closely 
to  thost-'  strangely  occupied  individiial3  called  "copers/'  about  whom 
there  is  a  mystery  as  to  whether  their  clothes  were  not  originally  and 
]>ennancnlly  modelled  to  their  bodies.  Recently  there  has  been 
some  attempt  at  improvement  in  English  toale  attire.  The  sunout 
coat,  rather  loosely  fitting,  and  cut  so  as  to  hang  well  from  the 
shoulders,  has  imported  a  modest  but  good  change  in  fashion,  while 
the  looser  and  better  shaped  nether  habiliments  have  so  improved  in 
design  that  even  the  sculptors  have,  at  last,  with  much  compunction 
of  conscience,  ventured  to  reproduce  them  in  marble. 

Still,  in  the  attire  of  men,  and  I  think  1  must  say  in  the  attire  of 
women  also,  a  great  deal  is  wanting  in  taste,  and  the  most  bigoted 
Darwinian  would  hiidly,  I  think,  dare  to  declare  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  sun'ival  of  the  fittest "  in  respect  of  modem  clothes,  whatever 
he  might  say  of  the  wearers  of  them. 

I  name  these  points  that  1  may  not  be  accused  of  feeling  no  care 
for  the  fashion  connected  with  dress.  I  would  have  good  fashion 
go  with  every  hygienic  improvement  in  clothes  and  clothing,  and  1 
know  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  hygiene  of  dress  could  always 
be  combined  with  the  most  artistic  and  i>erfect  of  fashionable  design- 
ing by  which  combinaiiou  health,  comfort,  and  elegance  would  all 
be  insured. 

Such  combination  set  forth  as  a  national  fashion  should  pass,  as  I 
think,  through  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  assuredly,  even  at 
this  time,  though  it  be  better  than  it  once  was,  few  things  designate 
classes  and  keep  up  distinctions  of  classes  so  much  as  the  clothes 
that  are  worn,  the  badges,  I  had  afanost  said,  of  the  weartfs.    The 
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ffM^i"*f*  of  the  trim  dinpMft,  the  dovcniy  medaniCf  the  coaBtt; 

laboare^  the  floanshing  vtiairc^  the   tight-Uced   soldier,  die  cU 

exqubite,  the  lugobrioia  doctor,  the  de^-iUmajr-care  artist,  xad  Ae 

avfiil  ecdcsbstic  in  hi»  iJcmenleH  hmi  xoA  »acrcd  ptftafoft— tbett 

coitiiines  and  others  betntf  a  want  of  natioaal  taste  and  natieMl 

unity  which  1  for  oik,  bealth-scdcer  as  I  woold  be,  utterlv  irp[^iaic 

There  can  be  oo  amaJgamation  of  mind  and  heart  while  iheK  At- 

ttnctive  oatside  dedantkms  exist  aoMOgst  u&.     In  robes  of  xMet, 

daring  periods  of  office,  men  may  wcH  be  dbtiitcUi'dy  dad.    05  Ar 

^bench,  at  the    bar,  in   the  polpit.   in   the    professor's  cJiair,  sd 

tumes  are  classically  gracefhl  and  uscfiilly  disttnctitx,  while  m  t)c 

worbhop  or  other  place  of  busittess  a  particular  outer  dress  saatj 

to  the  occupation  is  no  doubt  necessary ;  but  for  ordinary  imetnMitc 

something  in  rommon  in  tlic  way  of  dress  were  sorely,  in  that 

Inmced  days,  the  thing  to  cultivate. 

I  pass  now  to  the  first  head  of  my  subject   proj>er  :    Orcai  il 

relation  to  its  mechanical  adaptation  to  the  body. 

1.  The  firet  and  most  serious  mechanical  eiror  rommitted  ootbe 
body  by  dre&s  is  that  of  tightness,  by  which  pressure  is  brougdi  to 
bear  upon  some  particular  part  Presuming  that  on  equable  ^eaenl 
iprcsfiurc,  not  extreme  in  Jis  character,  and  including  the  whole  bodi; 
rcrc  applied  for  fitting  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  outline,  no  great  evil  proltably  would  follow  fjran  tl> 
ap|>lication  of  such  pressure,  provided  that  it  were  so  a<lapied  aa  » 
give  with  the  growth,  to  yield  a  certain  measure  of  elasticity,  and  tt 
permit  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  A  bttle  more,  i>crhapji,  nny  be 
admitted  even  tlian  this.  In  advanced  life,  niien  the  shape  of  Ae 
body  becomes  irregular,  and  when  the  weight  of  those  ports  dras  OB 
K  the  rest  of  the  body,  clothing  specially  adapted  to  those  parts,  aod 
H  surrounding  them  with  dose  and  even  pressure,  gives  useful  and 
■  effective  supixiri,  adding  greatly  at  the  s^me  time,  it  may  be,  lo  lh( 
H  appearance  of  the  body.  These  are  exceptional  conditions  reqtiiriRt 
H       crceptional  managcmeni. 

H  That  kind  of  pressure  to  which  objection  must  be  most  detenoia- 

H  ately  Lilccn  U  where  the  pressure  Is  u*cd,  not  for  giving  sttppoit  Ift 
H  the  body,  nor  for  sustaining  natural  outhnc,  but  for  the  cxpW 
H  purpose  of  producing  an  entirety  nriiflcEal  shape  and  outline.  Itii 
H       astonishing  how  resolutely  the  adranced  professors  of  me-vl  ■  jll 

H       limes  in  whicli  they  have  written,  have  dc-nuunccd  the  ;:'  of 

I       " 


comprc^ing  the  body  in  the  stages  of  its  growth  for  the  purpo«e  df 
moulding  it  into  some  unnatural  form  incident  to  fashion.  Ii  h 
^equally  astonishing  to  hnd  how  resolutely  the  votaries  of  the  fi 


I 


I 
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have  resisted  the  teachings  of  the  kamed,  who  may  be  said  ne\'er  to 
have  made  a  single  point  in  advance  towards  a  practical  victory. 
Now  and  tlien  fashion  has  given  way  for  a  short  time,  but  it  seems 
always  to  have  fallen  back  again  and  resumed  its  pLocc. 

for  my  pan,  1  can  do  no  more  ilian  earnestly  follow  my 
predecessors  and  compeers  in  their  cnisade  against  this  foolish 
pnictice,  and  especially  against  it  as  it  affects  the  female  part  of 
the  community.  The  corset  and  the  waist-belt  I  must  once  more 
condemn  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  henlthful  and  all  that  is  bentitiful. 
By  these  appliances,  through  which  an  unequjj  pressure  is  exerted  on 
one  part  of  the  body,  the  functions  of  the  hmgs,  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  iligestive  organs  are  all  kept  under  imperfect  condition.  The 
bicathing  is  siupprcssed,  the  heart-beat  is  suppressed,  the  digcnlive 
|Kfwer  is  suppressed.  In  this  «ay  tlie  trii>od  t>f  life — for  life  rcsls  on 
the  digestion,  the  respiration,  and  circulation — is  made  impctfcct,  and 
with  that  imperfection  every  other  part  of  the  body  sympathises.  Of 
Late  years  women  have  mised  the  cry,  and  I  think  quite  property,  that 
they  art  too  much  subjected  to  tlie  will  of  men,  that  they  have  not 
the  privileges  which  should  belong  to  them  as  fellow  human  beings. 
Dui  in  fact  no  subjection  to  which  they  have  ever  submitted  can  be 
greater  than  this  to  which  tlicy  have  subjected  tliemselves,  and  1 
would  venture  to  say  that,  while  they  continue  this  self-Infliction,  they 
can  never,  under  any  improved  system  of  social  freedom,  experience 
the  benefit  of  the  change.  If  to-mcrrow  women  were  placed  in  all 
re!i>ects  on  an  equality  with  men,  if  ihey  were  pcrmhted  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  enter  the  jury-box,  or  ascend  the  Bench  itself,  they 
would  remain  under  subjection  to  superior  mental  and  phywcal  force 
so  long  as  they  crippled  their  physical,  vital,  and  menial  constitutions 
by  this  one  practice  of  cultivating,  under  an  atrocious  view  of  what  is 
beautiful,  a  form  of  body  wliidi  is  dcbtruclive  of  development  of 
body,  which  reduces  physical  power,  and  whith  thtrcby  deadens 
mental  cap.ibility. 

Of  the  two  evil  prjrticcs  to  which  I  refer,  the  light  waist-belt  is,  I 
think,  worse  than  the  tight  corset,  except  where  the  corset  is  so 
adapted  that  it  nets  at  one  and  the  same  time  .ns  belt  and  compressor 
general  The  effect  of  either  is  to  jiress  down  upon  the  liver  and 
stomach,  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  blood  through  these 
organs,  to  diminish  their  acti\'C  physiological  fiinctiun,  to  make  them 
descend  and  compress  the  vital  organs  that  lie  beneath  them,  and  so 
to  impair  tlie  growth  and  action  of  all  the  great  secreting  structures. 
The  effect,  again,  is  to  interfere  with  the  great  breathing  muscle,  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff,  which  divides  the  chest  from  the  abdotncHj  and 
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chich,  by  its  descent,  causes  ihe  luugs  lo  fill  in  brcatlimg.     lastly, 

effect  is  lo  press  upwards,  and  so  to  interfere  with  the  heart  and 
lungs  themselves.  An  eminent  Parisian  physician,  M.  Brtscbet, 
recorded  many  years  ago  the  facts  rclaling  to  a  ivonian  who,  on  the 
riglit  side  of  her  throat,  had  a  swelling  which  reached  from  the 
collar-bone  to  the  level  of  the  thjToid  canikge,  and  which,  when  the 
chest  was  tightly  laced  in  corsets,  was  enlarged  t«>  its  fullest.  In  tht£ 
swelling  the  murmur  of  respiration  could  be  heard  when  a  stetho- 
scope  was  applied  over  it ;  but  when  the  chest  was  set  at  liberty  and 
the  swelling  was  genilf  pressed  downwards,  it  disappeared.  In  this 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  right  lung  h-id  acliuilly  been  forced  behind 
the  collar-bone,  outofthecanty  of  thechcst  altogether, into  the  loose 
tissue  of  tlie  neck. 

'I'hiswas  a  ^-ery  exceptional  experience,  no  doubt — one  I  have  not 
myself  seen  nor  found  record  of  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time^ 
I  have  seen  very  close  appraichcs  to  it  I  have  several  times  known 
the  lungs  to  be  pushed  quite  oat  of  place  and  compressed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  I  have  known  the  heart  eztremeljr 
displaced  by  the  same  pressure. 

That  which  mothers  and  the  guardians  of  youth  oughtto  know  is,  not 
only  the  fact  of  displacement  of  organs  under  pressure,  not  only  the 
fact  of  ihc  temporary  dcriingcnicnt  of  the  function  of  the  organs,  but 
Ihe  further  and  more  important  fact  of  all,  as  affecting  the  future  Kfe 
trf"  the  person  most  concerned,  that  under  the  pressure  the  organs 
ttnplicatctl  cannot  grow  so  ni  to  attain  their  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment within  the  period  that  marks  the  outline  of  growth.  It  is 
irnpossibft,  therefore,  that  those  who  arc  imprisanc<l  in  growth  can 
attain  full  development  of  body.  The  folly  they  pay  for  in  youth 
extends  through  middle  age,  and  expedites  the  decline. 
"*'  The  evils  arising  from  coaipiession  of  the  chest,  as  above  men- 
tioned, are  not  confined  altogether  to  the  female  sex.  They  art 
brought  about  in  boys  and  in  men.  It  often  becomes  a  habit  in 
schools  and  colitis  for  youths  to  employ  a  strap  or  other  form  of 
belt  for  holding  up  iheir  trousers ;  one  boy  sets  the  example,  and 
the  others  think  it  right  to  follow;  so  tlie  practice  liccomcs  general, 
and  you  find  a  tight  line  indicating  pressure  marked  round  the  bodte» 
of  these  youths.  Fortunately,  in  their  casci  as  they  emerge  into  life, 
and  before  gruat  mischief  is  done,  they  give  up  the  strap  and  take  to 
supporting  the  clothes  fiom  the  shoulders,  by  the  brace,  and  so  thtfy 
escape  further  injury ;  but  while  it  bsted  the  injury  undoubtedly  wai 
severe, 

Thac  is  another  and  more  permanent  injury  of  this  kind,  how- 
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everi  canieJ  out  by  boys,  even  by  men ;  whicli  cctiSists 
wearing  a  Lelt  for  the  purijose  of  giviiitf  what  is  tailed  suppoi't;' 
Boys  who  are  aboiii  to  run  in  races,  or  lo  leap,  put  on  the  belt  antf 
strap  it  tight])-,  in  order,  as  tliey  say,  to  hold  in  their  wind  or  breath. 
Working  men  who  are  nbOut  to  lift  weights  or  carry  heavy  burdens 
put  on  a  belt  for  the  snmc  purpose,  their  declaration  being  that  it 
gives  support.  'Actually  there  is  not  a  figment  of  truth  in  this  belief. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  fashion,  and  nothing  more.  The  belt  im- 
pedes respiration,  romprcsscs  the  abdominal  muscles,  compresses  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  subjecting  them  to  unnecessary  friction,  an* 
actually  inii)edes  motion.  No  boy  would  think  of  putting  a  belt  tightly 
round  the  body  of  his  pony  if  he  wished  it  to  win  a  race  or  to  leap  a, 
hurdle  ;  no  working  man  would  put  a  belt  tightly  round  the  body  of 
a  horse  to  make  it  pull  with  greater  facility  a  load  which  it  was  draw- 
ing. On  themselves  they  commence  the  practice,  because  some- 
body has  set  the  example,  then  they  get  accustomed  to  the  impedi- 
ment, ami  think  they  cannot  get  on  without  it.  Drinking  is  learned 
by  just  the  same  absurd  process. 

I  had  a  working  man  once  in  my  employ  who  would  undertake 
ho  vigorous  effort  until  he  had  tightened  his  belt.  Once  I  got  him 
to  test  what  he  could  lift  with  and  without  the  belt,  and  he  was  obliged 
himself  t{j  admit  that  he  could  do  more  without  it  th.\n  with  it;  but, 
he  argued,  he  could  not  get  on  without  it.  That  is  what  ladies  say 
about  corsets. 

Respecting  this  belt  for  boys  and  men  there  is  a  word  more  I  must 
say  which  is  of  .serious  import  When  tliL-y  put  on  the  belt  for  the  sake 
of  performing  some  feat  of  strength,  they  efifcct  another  dangerous 
mischiet  Compressing  the  abdomen,  they  force,  during  the  exertion^ 
the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity  downwards  under  pressure, 
giving  no  chance  lo  resilience  back  again  after  (he  exertion  or  shod:. 
In  this  way  they  frequently  cause  hernia  or  rupture.  I  have  seen, 
professtonaUy,  several  instances  of  this  occurrence  in  boys,  and  amongst 
workmen  who  wear  belts  this  accidental  disease  is  so  common  that 
it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  cxcciition  to  find  it  present 

Other  forma  of  light  pressure  upon  the  body  are  open  to  serious, 
if  not  to  equal  objection.  The  wearing  of  shoes  which  compress 
and  distort  the  feet  is  a  singularly  injurious  custom.  Suppose  I  said 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  feet  of  the  members  of  an  English  community 
were  rendered  misshapen  by  the  boots  and  shoes  worn,  the  statement 
woidd  seem  extreme,  but  it  would  be  within  the  truth.  The  pointed 
shoe  or  boot  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  a  mischievous  instrument 
designed  for  the  torture  of  feci.    In  this  shoe  the  great  toe  is  forced 
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out  of  its  naiural  line  towards  the  other  toes,  giving  a  reverse  cuiv* 
from  what  is  natural  to  the  terminal  jwrt  of  the  inner  siilc  of  the  fool, 
while  all  the  other  toes  :ue  compressed  together  towards  the  great 
toe,  the  whole  producing  a  wedge-like  form  of  fool  which  is 
altogether  apart  from  the  natural.  Such  a  foot  has  lo»t  its  expanse 
of  tread  ;  such  a  foot  h.-is  lost  its  clastic  resisunce ;  such  a  foot  has 
Io3t  the  strength  of  its  arch  to  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  such  a 
foot,  by  the  irregular  and  unusual  pressure  on  certain  points  of  its 
surface,  has  become  hard  at  those  ])oints,  and  is  easily  aflecled  with 
conis  and  bimions.  Lastly,  such  a  foot  becomes  badly  nourished, 
and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  It  interferes  with  its  circulation  and 
nutrition.  It  ceases  to  be  an  iRstnimcnt  upon  which  the  body  can 
suslain  itself  with  grace  and  with  easiness  of  movement,  even  in  early 
life  ;  while  in  mature  life,  and  in  old  age,  it  becomes  a  foot  which 
is  absolutely  unsafe,  and  which  causes  much  of  that  irregular, 
hobbling  tread  which  often  renders  so  peculiar  the  gait  of  persons  who 
have  passed  their  meridian. 

It  sometimes  happens  for  a  time  that  these  mistakes  in  regard 
to  the  boot  and  Klioe  are  increased  by  the  plan  of  mising  the  heel 
and  letting  it  rest  on  a  raised  impediment  of  a  pointed  shape. 
Anything  more  barbarous  oin  scarcely  be  conceive*!.  By  this 
means,  the  body,  which  should  naturally  be  balanced  on  a  ttwsl 
beautiful  arch,  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  is  only  prevented 
from  falling  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  counter* 
tmlancc  the  mcchanic-al  error.  Uul  all  this  is  at  the  expense  of  lost 
muscular  effort  along  tlie  whole  line  of  ihc  muscular  tracic,  from  the 
heels  actually  lo  the  back  of  the  head;  a  loss  of  force  which  is 
absolutely  useless,  and,  as  1  have  known  in  several  cases,  exhausting 
and  painful.  In  addition  to  these  evils  arising  from  the  pointed 
heeled  boot,  there  are  yet  two  more.  In  the  first  place,  the  clastic 
spring  of  the  arch  being  broken  by  the  heel,  the  vibration  produced 
by  its  contact  with  the  earth,  at  every  step,  causes  a  concussion  which 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  column,  and  is  sometimes  very 
acutely  fciL  In  (he  second  place,  the  exjianse  of  the  foot  being 
liiiiiti-d,  the  seizure  of  the  earth  by  the  foot  is  incomplete  both  in 
standing  and  in  walking,  so  thai  it  becomes  a  new  art  to  learn  how  to 
sund  erect  or  to  walk  with  safety. 

.Another  form  of  constriction  in  dress  is  that  produced  by  the 
garter.  By  tliis  pressure  a  line  of  depression  is  often  produced  quite 
round  the  limb  below  the  knee,  and  the  course  of  blood  through  the 
veins  from  the  foot  and  leg,  into  the  body,  is  seriously  impeded. 
This  is  one  cause  of  raricose  veins,  sometimes  an  original  cause,  and 
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always  a  serious  impediment  to  recovery  when,  from  any  othi 
reason,  the  enlarged  or  varicose  vein  is  already  present.  The  ligature 
ot  hand  called  the  garter  h  bad  in  any  way,  but  is  far  worse  when 
it  is  worn  below  than  above  the  knee,  for  above  the  knee  the  two 
tendons,  commonly  called  ham-stringji,  receive  the  pressure  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  bandage,  and  act  as  bridges  to  the  veins  whith 
pass  beneath. 

In  men  I  have  seen  mischief  from  the  tight  cravat  and  collar,  llie 
pressure  caused  by  the  same  leading  to  an  obstruction  to  the  due 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain.  This,  in  persons  of  plethoric 
habits  especially,  is  a  danger  not  to  be  disregarded,  and,  though 
it  may  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning. I  have  more  than  once  in  my  life  had  occasion  lo  see  th< 
injurious  results  produced  by  it. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  four  varieties  of  pressure  which  are  the 
most  injurious  in  dress ;  pressure  at  the  waist ;  pressure  at  the  fool ; 
pressure  round  the  leg  ;  and  pressure  round  the  neck.  I  place  them 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  but  the  first  undoubtedly  outweighs 
the  others  altogether. 

It  i$  actually  impossible  to  overstate  the  physical  injuries  which 
result  from  these  roiitakcs  in  bodilyattire.  I  have  told  some  of  them. 
I  Tescrvc  one  which  I  will  state  before  I  pass  to  a  new  section.  It 
will  perhaps  influence  some  who  are  comparatively  thoughtless  on 
this  subject;  tt  will,  I  am  sure,  influence  all  sensible  and  ihoughtfnl 
people.  It  is  this  o1»icrvation,  that  the  misrhicfH  inHiclcd  by  modi* 
of  dress  become  hereditary  in  character.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
because  a  person  produces  in  himself  or  herstlf  a  defoimcd  waist  or 
foot,  by  dress,  that  therefore  that  particular  deformity  will  be  physically 
hereditaryin  the  offspring  of  such  person.  I  think  the  evidence  is  raihtr 
against  that  view,  because  it  would  sccni  that  the  Chinese  children, 
bomof  mothers  whose  fcetha%c  been  meLhanicallydiblortcd,  are  horn 
with  feet  which  would  come  to  a  natural  condition  if  they  were  not 
bandaged  in  infancy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mothers'  were.  Cut  of 
this  I  am  sure,  tlut  the  hereditary  tendency  to  commit  these  dcfonnir.i; 
acts  is  hereditarily  received  and  hereditarily  transmitted,  and  that  ihc 
sense  of  desire  for  the  performance  of  the  act  is  nlso  iransmissibK*. 
This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  we  teachers  have  to 
overcome.  We  have  to  fight  against  inbied  prodiviiics.  which  arc  so 
deep  rooted  that  I  believe  if  all  the  women  of  England  at  this  time 
could,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  education,  be  led  to  give  up  tight  lacing, 
another  gencratiou,  perhaps  In-o  generations,  would  haii:  to  ll^c 
before  the  practice  vai  entirely  abolished- 
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The  lesson  we  have  to  Icam  and  practise  in  respect  to  the 
mechanical  armngcmcnis  of  dress  so  far  is  that  every  plan  which 
leads  to  irreguUr  tightening  of  the  bociy  should  be  gi\*en  up.  The 
corset  and  waist  strap  should  especially  Ue  abandoned,  and  ouryoung 
^girls  should  he  taught  to  grow  \\\>  just  as  their  brothers  grow,  without 
^ever  learning  the  sense  of  false  support  which  the  corset  soon 
suggests  as  a  necessity.  With  the  members  of  both  sexes  a  refoim 
slioulJ  be  introduced  in  the  matter  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  tight 
boot  should  be  entire!)'  discarded,  and  that  boot  preferred  ivhicli 
approaches  nearest  in  form  to  the  natural  foot.  Mrs.  Han-cts  and 
others  have  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  raised  heel  aliogciher  from 
the  boot,  with  which  I  entirely  agree.  Anatomically  and  physiolo- 
gically it isacomplcte  mistake  to  I)a\-e  the  heel  raisedfrora  the  ground 
beyond  the  level  of  the  palm  of  the  foot.  The  moment  the  heel  is 
raised,  the  plan  of  the  arch  is  deranged,  and  the  chostic  M-avc-Iike 
motion  of  the  foot  impeded.  The  arch  ought  always  to  luvc  full 
play,  and  >'[r.  Dowie's  plan  of  introducing  an  clastic  cotmectioti  or 
band  across  the  arch,  so  as  to  allow  it  freedom,  is  an  admirable 
device. 

The  method  by  which  clothes  should  be  supported  on  the  body 
19  another  extremely  important  subject  in  connection  with  dress,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  dresses  worn  by  women.     Copying  prob^ 
ably  from  an  Eastern  custom,  and  from  the  primitive  method  of 
wearing;  a  girdle,  it  has  become  a  h;ihit  endorsed  by  long  centuries  of 
use  for  women  to  carry  all  their  long  flowing  robes  from  the  waist. 
These  lied  one  over  the  other,  laj-cr  upon  layer,  and  with  sufficient 
tightness  to  enable  the  garments  to  be  borne  by  the  actual  presstire 
upon  the  waist,  arc  as  great  an  encumbrance  to  tlie  wearer  as  the 
corset.     Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  corset  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  pressure  may  be  sust.iined,  the  corset  itself  acting 
as  a  kind  of  shield  between  the  body  and  the  bands,  and  acting  alto 
in  some  way  like  a  shoulder  for  supporting  the  bands.    When  the 
dresses  which  are  thus  sustained  arc  short  and  of  light  texture,  the 
weight  and  encumbrance  are  considerable ;  but  when  the  dresses  are 
long,  when  they  trail  on  the  ground,  and  when  they  are  made  of 
heavy  material,  the  weight  and  encumbrance  arc  drags  on  the  life^ 
which  I  suspect  the  strongest  man  could  not  sustain  while  engaged  in 
his  ordinary  avocations, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  scs  that  ladies  themselves,  who  are  writing 
intelligently  on  this  topic,  are  earnestly  teaching  in  respect  to  it  what 
is  both  common  sense  and  common  humanity.  I  agree  with  these 
that  tlie  tax  of  carrying  clothes  from  the  waist  is  utterly  unjustifiable, 
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and  that  the  parts  mat  "sTiouTtnieaTtTie  l>iirdcn  arc  the  sliouldcrs  and 
none  other.  In  ihis  regard  women  ought  to  be  placed  under  just 
the  same  favourahle  conditionsformovementof  thebodyasmen,  and 
the  greatest  emancipation  that  woman  will  ever  liavc  achieved  will 
have  arrived  when  she  has  discovered  and  carried  out  this  practical 
improrcmcnt. 

In  s.iying  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  feminine  dress  should  be  like  that  of  the 
masculine  dress.  To  the  woman,  the  flowing  robe  which  even 
tn;s[)asses  a  little  on  the  gronitd  is  most  graceful,  and  is  signally 
characteristic'of  feminine  beauty.  I  would  therefore  that  it  should 
remain  in  all  its  gracefulncse,  but  in  so  far  as  e\'erything  else  is  con- 
cerned, for  every  circumstance  in  which  health  is  involved,  for  warmth, 
for  freedom  of  movement,  for  mode  by  which  the  dress  is  carried  from'  I 
the  shoulders,  I  would  say, — Let  the  women  have  all  the  advantages 
which  now  belong  to  men. 

For  any  one  who  will  for  a  moment  think  candidly  must  admit 
that  the  dress  of  men,  however  bad  it  may  be  in  taste,  or  in  whatever 
bad  taste  it  may  have  been  conceived,  is,  in  respect  to  health,  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  women.  In  the  drew  of  the  man  evei)- 
part  of  Uic  body  is  ecjually  covered.  The  middle  of  the  body  is  not 
enveloped  in  a  number  of  close  layers,  while  the  lower  limbs  are  left" 
without  dasc  clothing  altogether.  The  centre  of  the  body  is  not 
strained  with  a  weight  which  almost  dngs  down  the  lower  limbs  and 
back.  The  chest  is  not  exposed  lo  every  wind  that  blows,  and  the 
feel  are  not  bewildered  with  heavy  ganncuts  which  they  have  lo  kick 
forward  or  drag  from  behind  with  every  advancing  step.  The  body 
is  clothed  ctiualty.  The  clothing  is  borne  by  the  shoulders ;  it  gives 
free  motion  to  breathing  ;  it  gives  freedom  of  motion  to  the  circula- 
tion ;  it  makes  no  undue  pressure  on  the  digcsdve  organs  ;  it  leaves 
the  limbs  free ;  it  is  easily  put  on  and  o(f ;  and  it  allows  of  ready 
change  in  vicissitudes  of  weather.  'ITicse  are  the  advani.iges  of 
modern  attire  for  the  man,  and  all  I  claim  is  that  they  should,  by 
fiuthful  copy,  be  extended  to  the  woman,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  graceful  outer  gown  or  robe,  as  a  supplement  to  her  own  superior 
grace  and  beauty. 

It  is  told  of  the  Ute  eminent  surgeon  Mr.  CHne,  the  teacher  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  he  was  consulted  by  a  lady  on  the 
question  how  she  should  prevent  a  girl  from  growing  up  misslupen^ 
he  replied,  "  Let  her  liave  no  staj's  and  let  her  run  about  like  thej 
boy»."  I  gladly  re-echo  this  wise  advice  of  the  great  surgeon ;  and 
would  venture  to  add  to  it  another  suggestion,    i  Mould  say  to  the 
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mothers  of  England, — Let  your  girls  dress  just  like  your  boys,  nuke 
no  difference  whatever  in  respect  to  them — give  them  knickerbockers, 
if  you  like — with  these  exceptions ;  that  the  under  garments  be  of  a 
little  lighter  material,  and  that  they  be  supplemented  by  an  outer 
go^vn  or  robe  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  outer  coat  of  the 
boys,  and  shall  make  them  look  distinctively  what  they  arc — girls 
clothed  cap  A  pit,  and  wf/i  c\oi\icA  from  head  lo  foot. 

In  speaking  of  tlxese  mechanical  arrangements  of  dress  T  have  ia 
yet  made  no  mention  of  the  throat  and  the  head  as  parts  requiring 
to  be  clothed.  In  suggesting  that  girls  should  be  clothed  as  fully  as 
boys  I  have  incidentally  conveyed  thac  the  chest  of  ihe  girl  should 
be  covered,  and  I  wuuld  add  that  in  both  sexes  the  throat  should  be 
covered  also  during  the  period  extending  from  October  to  April. 
The  throat  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  to  protect,  and  it  is.  as 
is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  common  parts  of  the  body  to  become 
affected  during  cold  weather.  In  this  post  bad  weather  it  has  been 
my  constant — I  had  nearly  said,  daily — observation  to  see  some  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  attended  with  cold,  and  so  often  has  this  occurred 
in  those  whose  throats  have  been  uncovered  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  used  careful  moderate  cov'cring,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
absence  cf  »uch  covering  has  had,  and  has,  a  very  deleterious  effect 

Of  coverings  for  the  head,  I  should  say  that  they  should  be  always 
light  and  free,  whether  a  bonnet,  or  a  cap,  or  a  hai  be  the  subject  under 
dispute.  I  think  the  gip.sy  hal  beats  the  quakcr  bonnet  for  the  fairer 
seic  ;  and  although  for  men  I  cannot  say  anything  in  favour  of  the  Litl 
chimney-tmt  that  will  redeem  it  from  its  ugliness,  I  must  claim  for  it 
iliat,  when  it  is  light  and  well  ventilated,  it  is  healthy.  The  felt  hatsare 
loo  closely-fitting,  though  some  arc  becoming.  Tlie  stiff  felt  hat,  with 
narrow  lurned-up  brim,  and  which  looks  like  a  Roundhead's  helmet 
without  the  metal,  is  in  respect  to  health  miserable,  and  in  respect  to 
appearance  simply  hideous.  The  most  graceful  of  all  head-dresses  for 
cither  sex— and  it  suits  cither — is  the  fine  old  Geneva  cap^  someiimes 
called  the  "  Leonardo  da  Vind,"  which  I  wear  on  occasions,  by  right, 
as  the  doctor's  cap  of  the  old  University  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  not 
merely  a  handsome  head-dres»,  it  is  healtlty  also,  and  adapts  ii:>cli' 
to  heat  and  cold.  T,  for  one  would  willingly  givt:  up  tlic  paturuUr 
privilege  of  wearing  ii  lo  see  it  more  widely  adopted. 

]1.  From  the  subject  of  mechanical  adaptations  of  dress  I  pass  to 
consider  dress  in  relation  lo  season;  the  amount  and  kind  of  clothtDK 
thai  should  be  worn  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  contranety  of  opinion,  and  petliafK 
still  greater  contianety  of  practice.    There  arc  those  who  maintain 
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that  to  be  healthy  the  body  should  be  hardened  by  exposure  to  cold, 
tnd  that  to  wrap  up  and  coddle  is  the  weakest  and  worst  of  all 
plans.  It  muijt  bu  admitted  Uiat  tliero  are  some  jjcrsons  who  seem 
to  flouiisb  under  this  rifgime,  and  who  live  to  advanced  age  without 
suflenng  from  cold  even  when  lightly  clad.  I  have  known  myself 
three  men  who  have  approached  their  ninetieth  ycnr,  and  who  always 
vigorously  refused  to  wrap  up  at  all.  Such  persons  arc  great  examples, 
but  they  are  too  exceptional  to  be  counted  as  safe  ones.  The 
majority  of  the  aged  die,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  during  cold  weather.  I 
have  known  children  that  have  lived  through  their  childhood  half 
clothed  in  coldest  seasons  ;  and  these  are  great  examples,  but  they 
also  are  too  exceptional  to  be  accepted  as  safe  examples.  As  a  rule, 
ill-clad  children  in  cold  weather  suiTer  intensely,  and  often  die. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt,  some  persons  do  greatly  over- 
encumber  themselves  with  clothes ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
stout  persons,  who  arc  wrapped  and  thoroughly  lapped  in  their  own 
sub-cutaneous  non-conducting  layer  of  fai,  and  who  are  generally 
feeble,  encumber  tliemselves  with  mere  clothes  than  their  lithe  and 
spare-ribbed  friends,  who  really  require  most  protection. 

The  truth  is,  that  extremes  on  both  sides  are  bad.  and  that  a 
dash  of  goo<:!  common  sense  is  required  to  equalise  them. 

In  this  climate  the  regulation  of  dress  in  relation  to  health  is  an 
actual  necessity  dctring  the  varied  seasons  that  prerail.  Wc  may  take 
it  as  a  general  rule  that  when  the  body  rcjuitcs  more  food  and  more 
sleep  lo  meet  the  cold,  it  requires  aUo  more  dotties  llian  il  does 
at  times  when  sleep  and  food  arc  also  less  wanted.  There  is  a  very 
remarkable  physiological  truth  bearing  on  this  point  which  everyone 
ought  to  know,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  it  becomes  a  guide  to  us 
in  our  daily  life,  not  only  in  relation  to  dress,  but  to  food,  exercise, 
labour,  and  repose.  The  truth  is  so  practical,  that  1  dwell  upon  it 
with  some  detail.  It  is  this.  There  arc  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in 
this  climate,  during  which,  independently  of  our  wills  or  our  actions, 
we  arc  gaining  in  bodily  weight,  while  there  arc  other  periods  when 
we  arc  losing,  both  periods  showing  a  regularity  which  is  as  singularly 
correct  as  it  is  singularly  interesting.  This  truth  was  first  discovered 
by  my  late  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Miincr,  for  many  years  medical  superin- 
tendent of  tlie  large  prison  at  ^N'akefield.  His  Oiscoveiy  was  elicited 
by  the  laborious  process  of  weighing,  daily,  immense  numbers  of 
prisoners  through  various  seasons  for  a  long  scries  of  years.  I  give 
his  results  as  he  himself  has  stated  them. 

The  prisoners  were  all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fiity,  and  were    presumed  to  be  in  good  health  when  sent.    Tho 
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cdls  in  which  they  were  confined  had  a  cubic  capacit}'  of  about  nine 
hundred  feet,  and  from  thirty  to  thitty-five  cubic  feet  of  air  were 
passed  through  each  cell  per  mirutc.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
cells  for  the  entire  year  was  61°;  the  highest  monthly  mean,  66-5*, 
occurred  in  August ;  the  lowest,  56-9*',  in  March. 

The  diet  was  uniform,  with  t^e  exception  of  the  alterations 
ordered  by  the  medical  officer  in  individual  cases,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  articles  daily  :  Bread,  twenty  ounces  j  meat  without 
bone,  four  ounces  ;  soup,  half  a  pint — these  are  equivalent  lo  aboot 
seven  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  butcher's  meat — ^potatoes,  one 
pound ;  skinjmed  milk,  three-quarters  of  a  pint ;  gruel,  one  pint, 
containing  two  ounces  of  oatmcaL  The  diess  was,  a  cloth  jacket, 
waistcoat  and  trousers ;  cap  and  stock  \  linen  shirt ;  woollen  stockings ; 
drawers  and  under-shirt. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  out  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  nine 
hours  a  week ;  the  exercise  was  for  one  hour  at  a  time ;  the  men 
walked  in  circles,  and  every  ten  minutes  they  ran  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  They  were  all  supplied  with  work,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  employed  in  making  mats  and  matting  of  cocoa-fibre 
and  other  materials  ^  some  worked  at  tailoring  and  sboemaktng,  and 
a  few  had  other  work  to  perform. 

All  the  prisoners  were  weighed  on  admission,  and  at  the  Utter 
end  of  every  calendar  month  during  their  stay. 

The  number  of  prisoners  over  whom  these  observations  extended 
was  four  thousand ;  the  period  of  lime  occupied,  ten  years ;  the 
average  number  weighed  monthly,  tlirec  hundiwl  and  seventy-two; 
and  the  total  number  of  weighings,  fort)'-four  thousand  and  four. 

The  men  had  all  been  weighed  by  Mr.  Milner  or  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  the  series  of  observations  were  unbroken. 

The  lesulu  of  these  weighings  were  tabulated  on  various  basest 
with  a  view  to  isolate  the  effect  of  a  certain  number  of  variable 
on  the  gain  or  toss  of  weight  among  these  prisoners,  and  to  determioc 
the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  each  of  these  conditions. 

The  conditions  selected  for  investigation  were  :— 

I.  The  season  of  the  }'ear. 

3.  The  period  of  imprisonmenL 

3.  The  employment  in  prison. 

4.  The  age  of  the  prisoners  on  admission- 

5.  The  height  of  i»risoncrs  on  admission. 
The  inlluuncc  exerted   by  each  of  these  conditions  was  well 

marked,  and,  with  one  exception,  viit. :  the  influence  of  seiaon,  th« 
deductions  were  such  as  would  have  been  anticipated. 
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The  first  showed  the  influence  of  ihc  season  of  the  year  on  the 
[weight  of  a  number  of  men  placed  during  the  entire  year  under  cir- 
cumstances of  food,  clothing,  aad  work  which  did  not  difier,  and  who, 
!  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  were  in  a  temperature  which  did  not 
■  vary  greatly  bctiveen  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  months.    Undersuch 
'  circumstances  it  might  be  expected  that  the  weight  of  the  men,  taken 
as  a  whole,  would  remain  sensibly  the  same ;  and  that  Ihc  numbers 
losing  or  gaining,  as  well  as  the  quantities  lost  or  gained,  would  ^-ary 
little  month  by  monili :  or  that,  if  auy  marked  variation  occurred^  it 
would  be  of  an  accidental  character,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  sickness  during  any  particular  month.     The  resuUs,  how- 
e^-ei,  showed  iliat  a  marked  periodicity  existed,  and  that,  taking  an 
average  of  years,  there  were  two  di&tinct  series  of  months,  during  the 
one  of  which  there  was  a  constant  loss  of  weight,  and  during  the 
Other  a  constant  gain,  so  that,  if  the  year  were  divided  into  quarters, 
there  was  a  loss  during  ihc  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  a  gain 
during  the  second  and  third. 

The  two  series  of  gaining  and  losing  months  were  unbroken, 
except  in  one  instance.  On  reference  to  the  results  it  was  found 
that  in  November,  which  wjs  in  the  losing  series,  a  gain  occurred. 
The  amount  gained  was  very  sraail,  and  the  discrepancy  was  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners  in  September  and  October, 
who  usually  gained  weight  for  a  short  time  after  they  were  received, 
so  that  probably  this  break  in  the  scries  resulted  iVom  the  influence  of 
the  stage  of  imprisonment,  which  rather  more  than  balanced  lite 
influence  of  season.  On  estimaring  carefully  the  facts  which  showed 
the  average  gain  or  loss  per  prisoner  weighed,  It  was  seen  that, 
begirming  at  December,  the  amount  lost  |jcr  man  increased  rapidly, 
and  very  steadily  till  March,  but  that  between  March  and  April  there 
was  a  very  abrupt  transition  from  loss  to  gain.  The  gains  then  con- 
tinued till  August,  the  amount  gained  increasing  on  the  whole,  by  a 
series  of  jerks,  each  alternate  month  presenting  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
gain  respectively:  so  that,  to  obt.iin  a  steadily  increasing  scries,  it 
was  necessary  to  couple  the  summer  months  in  pairs.  Between 
August  and  September  a  change  of  weight  ocrurred,  about  equal  in 
amount,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  took  place 
between  March  and  April.  The  changes  between  March-April, 
and  August-September  were  far  greater  in  amount  than  the  changes 
which  took  place  between  any  other  pairs  of  consecutive  months  ; 
aiui  this  remark  applied  with  greater  force  to  the  percentages  of  men 
gaining  or  losing,  and  to  the  net  gains  and  losses  per  man. 

The  inferences  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  .these  obser* 
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TElioos  were; — i.  The  body  becomes  heavier  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  gain  varies  in  an  increasing  ratio.  2.  The  body 
becomes  lighter  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  loss  varies  in  an 
increasing  ratio.  3.  The  cJiangcs  Trom  gain  to  loss,  and  the  reverse, 
are  abrupt,  and  take  place  about  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  September. 

The  results,  which  were  thus  gathered  from  ihc  stiidy  of  a 
large  number  of  periodical  weighings,  presented  a  remarkable  relation 
to  the  facts  obtained  by  Dr.  Kdward  Smith  from  a  scries  of  most 
valuable  and  elaborate  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  quam 
tities  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year.  Vox  instance.  Dr.  Smith  found  that  the  quantity  of  c:ar- 
bonic  acid  thrown  cff  was  much  greater  in  winter  than  to  siunnier. 
MiUier's  weighings  showed  Uiat  the  prisoners  lost  weight  in  winter, 
when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  gas  was  great,  and  gained  weight  io 
summer,  when  ]es.s  carbonic  acid  was  given  out. 

This  in  itself  would  be  a  striking  coincidence ;  but  it  was  clearly 
detected  that  a  sudden  change  took  place  between  March  and 
April,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  Dr.  Smith  found  that  a 
similar  change  took  place  in  the  amount  of  caibonic  acid  thrown  <M, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  change  was  much  greater  at  that  period 
than  at  any  other  rime ;  and  so  much  greater,  that  the  alteration 
struck  hira  as  being  a  very  remarkable  circumswnce.  Dr.  Smith's 
observations  did  not  extend  to  the  August -September  |Kriod,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  imixtsslble  to  say  if  any  equally  marked  change  lakes 
place  in  autumn.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  variations  of  tern* 
pemturc,  and  of  light,  arc  the  principal  agents  in  causing  these 
changes  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
influence  of  these  physical  agents,  a  periodic  action  in  tlic  system 
adds  to  or  diminishes  the  effect  of  those  phj-siral  agencies. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  facts  collected  we  may  (airly 
infer  that  there  is  a  periodic  variation  in  the  weight  of  man 
during  the  year,  the  six  summer  months  being  gaining  and  the  six 
winter  months  being  losing  months.  The  amount*  gained  or  tost 
gradually  increaiie  from  the  commencement  till  the  termination  of 
each  period  respectively  ;  the  change  from  ihe  gaining  to  the  losing 
period,  and  the  omvctsc,  is,  howwer,  abrupt,  and  these  changes 
take  [ilace  at  times  not  very  disunt  from  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes. 

Bearing  on  the  question  thus  raised  by  Mr.  Miloer,  I  my»el£ 
from  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  made  an  analysis  of  139,318 
deaths  occurring,  from  183S  to  1853,  in  Loitdon,  Devonshire, 
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Cornwall,  with  a  view  of  determining  what  causes  of  tlcatli  were 
connected  with  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year;  and  the  result  was  to 
discover  (hat  during  the  wasting  season,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
fatal,  those  diseases  were  most  rife  which  spring  from  exposure  to 
cold,  and  which  arc  extremely  fatal  under  that  condition.  I  have 
since  then  icjiny  times  drawn  s^iecial  attention  to  the  import;tnce  of 
regulating  clothing  so  as  to  meet  the  emergency  to  which  the  body  is 
exposed  during  the  wasting  period  ;  and  tlie  rules  I  had  then  in  my 
mind  I  would  enforce  now.  It  should  be  a  settled  practice  with 
every  person  in  these  islands  that  he  commence  to  put  on  warmer 
clothing  a  little  before  the  wasting  period  begins,  and  that  he  con- 
tinue it  considerably  beyond  the  time  when  the  balance  turns,  and 
the  period  of  increasing  weight  commences. 

Bearing  still  further  on  this  point,  I  have  received  a  most  practi- 
cal note  from  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Irving,  M.  A.,  head  master  of  the  College, 
Windermere,  in  which  the  argument  set  forth  above  is  fully  con- 
firmed. Mr.  Irving  indicates,  from  mcteomloyical  data,  that  about 
the  lolhof  May  and  about  the  lolh  of  November  there  is  a  remarkable 
foil  in  the  mean  temperature.  The  fall,  commencing  in  November, 
continues  to  increase  until  the  end  of  I'ebmarj\  The  pinch  of  cold 
in  May  is  followed  by  warmth,  which  continues  through  the  summer. 
The  rule  Mr.  Ir\'ing  deduces  from  these  physical  facts  is  that  we 
should  be  warmest  clothed  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of 
Febryary,  and  that  summer  clothing  should  on  no  account  be  assumed 
until  the  cold  pinch  about  the  loth  of  May  is  well  passed — say  about 
the  r5th  of  May.  The  summer  dress  may  then  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  September;  but  winter  clothing  should  be  most  carefully 
assumed  before  the  cold  pinch  of  Nijvernlier  loth— say  by  the  ist  of 

^ftHovember.     With  this  sound  advice  I  entirely  agree. 

^^  Need  I  hesitate  to  say  how  dangerously  these  simple  rules  are 
ignwed,  and  that,  loo,  hy  those  to  whom  it  most  solemnly  applies! 
The  delicate  girl  Invited  to  the  Imll  or  evening  [)ariy,  in  the  winter 
season,  goes  there  with  a  throat  and  chest  exposed  or  jxirtly  covered, 
juid  with  all  ber  garments  as  li(;ht  as  fashion  will  permit  them.  She 
goes  into  a  close  room,  heated  to  65"  or  it  may  be  70".  She  dvices 
herself  into  a  glow,  and  then,  exhausted,  excited,  and  breathless,  she 
passes  out  of  the  room,  to  exchange  its  warmth  for  a  temperature 
of  35%  or  lower — perhaps  below  freezing-point.  She  takes  cold,  she 
suffers  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and,  if  her  tendencies  are  in  that 
direction,  she  passes  into  consumption.    And  who  shall  wonder? 

As  spring  advances,  dangers  increase  to  cvcrj-body.    The  weather 
ts  treacherous;  a  bright  day  or  two  in  March  seems  to  herald  ^ 
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sununeT,  and  the  wann  clothing  is  cast  aside.  Suddenly,  there  is  a 
fall  of  tcm[)crature  with  a  bitter  east  wind,  and  the  unprepared  arc 
caught  as  if  in  a  trap.  They  have  passed  the  long  wintry  ordeal  before 
which  so  many  liavc  succumbed,  and  they  are  reviving,  but  liave  not 
revived.  In  this  condition  they  are  stricken  with  disease,  often  fatal. 
If  you  study  tJic  Kegistrar-GenerAl's  returns  through  the  month  of 
March,  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May  for  a  few  years,  you  will 
see  how  .solemnly  correct  is  the  history  I  am  now  bringing  under 
your  notice. 

You  will  a&lc,  AVhat  kind  of  clothing  is  best  to  meet  the  vaiying 
clianges  ?  I  answer,  That  which  combines  lightness  with  warmth,  and 
which  absorbfi  the  watery  secretion  from  the  body  without  rctaiQing 
it  For  imder- clothing  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  silk,  basing 
this  preference  entirely  on  practical  ground-t  Knitted  or  woven  alk 
is  at  once  the  material  which  best  maintains  warmth,  affords  light- 
ness, and  transmits  perspiration.  If  tlie  expense  of  it  be  urged  on 
one  side,  its  extraordinary  durability  may  be  named  as  a  set-ofH 
The  silk  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin.  Over  the  silk,  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  at  least,  there  should  be  a  woollen  covering  which 
should  include  the  whole  body.  This  should  not  be  made  of  thick, 
heavy  flannel,  for  thickness  and  weight  contribute  little  to  warmth, 
but  of  soft,  light,  fleecy  material,  or  of  that  thin  flannel  which  some- 
what resembles  silk  in  structure.  The  feet  coverings  sJiould  be  of 
the  same  character,  and  long  socks  should  be  preferred  to  stockings- 
The  upper  clotliing,  like  the  under,  should  be  of  light  and,  at  the 
same  time,  warm  character,  and  the  final  overcoat  or  cloak  should 
carefully  vary  with  the  season.  In  coldest  weather  fiir  is,  I  think, 
without  doubt,  the  best  external  clothing.  The  overcoat  or  cloak 
should,  in  all  cases,  fit  loosely  to  the  body. 

III.  Connected  with  this  part  of  my  discourse,  lliere  comes  in 
naturally  the  ventilation  of  clothes  on  the  body  to  which  I  referred  in 
the  ojiening  paragraphs.  I  cannot  too  seriously  express  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  free  ventilation,  Whatever  impedes  the  evaporatioa 
of  water  from  the  bcHly  leads,  of  necessity,  to  some  derangement  of 
the  body,  if  not  to  disease ;  for  the  retained  moisture,  saturating  Uie 
garments,  produces  chilliness  of  surface,  and  checks  the  action  of  the 
skin.  Then  follows  cold,  dyspepsia,  and,  in  those  who  arc  dispoMd 
to  it,  rheumatism.  For  these  reasons  I  always  hold  that  the  socalled 
waterproofs  arc  sources  of  great  danger,  unless  they  are  used  with 
great  discrimination,  it  is  true  they  keep  the  body  dry  in  wet 
weather,  but  they  wet  it  tlirough  from  its  own  rain ;  and  when  the 
body  it  frcdy  exercised  and  penpirea  copiously  during  raio,  thut  up 
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with  its  own  secretion  on  one  side  of  theVaterpmof  covering,  an 
chilled  by  the  water  that  falls  on  the  other,  it  is  in  a  poor  plight 
indeed.  It  had  better  be  wet  to  the  skin  la  a  porous  clothing- 
Hence,  I  would  advise  tliat  the  waterproof  should  only  be  used  whcu 
the  body  is  at  rest,  as  when  standing  or  sitting  in  the  mia  U;uing 
active  exercise  a  good,  large,  strong  umbrella — none  of  your  finikin 
parasotOike  pretences — is  worth  any  number  of  waterjiroofs. 

IV.  The  colour  of  the  dress  is  another  practical  point  of  consider- 
ablcmomenL  'ITie  Xd«t(-/,a  few  weeks  ago,  wasvcrymuch  criticised  for 
suggesting  that  in  the  cold  daric  weather  dresses  of  light  colour  should 
be  worn.  'ITic  Lanut,  nevertheless,  was  right.  The  light-coloured 
dress  is  at  once  the  warmest  and  tlie  iiealthiest.  In  the  arctic 
regions  while  is  the  jirevailing  colour  of  the  animal  that  most  retains 
its  wannth.  The  satne  colour  is  also  best  adapted  for  summer  w£.ir, 
for  that  which  is  negative  to  cold  does  not  absorb  heal.  The  objec- 
tion made  to  white  clothing  is  diat  it  so  soon  becomes  dirty,  or, 
correctly  speaking,  that  it  more  quickly  than  darker  fabrics  shows 
the  presence  of  dirt.  This  might  be  an  advantage  in  many  cases,  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  adoiit  that  wiute  out  ajid  out,  for  all  times  and 
sansons,  is  not  practical.  The  best  compromise  is  a  grey,  and  I 
wonder  that  in  our  climate  that  practical  fact,  which  was  once  known 
and  acted  upon,  has  ever  been  allowed  to  die  out.  Those  wise  and 
discerning  forefathers  of  outs,  who  utilised  the  serviceable  grey  suits, 
were  best  informed  after  all  in  the  matter  of  colour  of  dress,  for  health 
as  well  OS  for  service. 

Fashion,  in  these  Liter  times,  has  misled  once  more,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  incorrigible  bUck  clothing  for  the  outer  suit  of  men 
and  women.  The  inconvenience  of  this  selection  reaches  its  height 
in  the  inflicdon  it  imposes  on  those  poor  ladies  who,  after  bereave- 
ment, think  it  necessary  to  clothe  thcmsclvct.  in  unwholesome  folds 
of  inky  crape.  Next  to  the  Suttee,  this  seem*  to  me  the  most  painful 
of  miseries  inflicted  on  the  miserable.  Happily,  il  is,  I  think, 
beginning  to  see  its  last  days. 

V.  I  would  make,  in  one  or  two  sentences,  an  observation  on  the 
colouring  substances  that  arc  sometimes  introduced  into  dress,  in 
their  relation  to  health.  When  the  aniline  colour  stuffs  were  brought 
in  for  dyeing  under-garraents  of  red  or  yellow  colour,  liie  dyes  caused, 
sometimes,  where  Ihey  came  into  contact  with  the  skin,  a  local 
irritation,  and  now  and  then  even  some  constitutional  dcrangcmenL 
Tlje  agents  which  were  at  work  to  produce  these  conditions  were  the 
poisonous  dyes  called  red  and  yellow  coralline.  The  local  action  of 
both  these  poisons  is  sharp,  and  tliey  bring  upon  the  skin  a  raised 
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eniption  of  minute  round  pimples,  which  I  have  known  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  eruption  of  measles  by  the  unskilled  in  diagnous.  The 
irritation  which  attends  the  rash  is  painful,  and  if  there  be  much  rub. 
biog  of  the  part  little  vesicles  may  forni  and  give  out  a  watery 
discharge.  Once  I  knen'  an  eruption  on  the  chest,  caused  by  a  red 
woollen  comforter, attcnried  with  much  ncrvou^i  prostration;  but, as  a 
rule,  the  evil  is  purely  local,  the  colouring  matter  being  not  readily 
absorbed  by  the  skin.  This  is  fortunate,  for  the  jjoiiion  would  be 
intense  if  it  were  to  enter  the  blood. 

It  is  necessary  iX  once  to  remove  the  coloured  garment  when  it 
is  causing  the  local  mischicr,  and  ^ich  garments  should  never  be  wom 
until  they  have  been  many  times  rinsed  in  boiling  water. 

VI.  Cleanliness  in  dress,  the  last  passage  in  myprogrammc,  is  one 
on  which,  to  an  educated  audience,  1  need  not  dwell.  Health  will  not 
be  clad  in  dirty  raiment,  and  those  who  tliink  it  can  be  will  soon  find 
themselves  subjected  to  various  minor  ailments  -  oppression,  dulness, 
headache,  nausea — which  in  themselves  and  singly  seem  of  little 
moment,  but  which  affect  materially  the  standard  of  perfect  health 
by  which  life  is  blithely  and  usefully  manifested  The  want  now 
most  felt  amongst  the  educated,  in  our  large  centres,  is  the 
means  for  getting  a  due  supply  of  wcll-i\'ashcd  clean  clothes. 
The  laundry  Is  still  up  a  tree,  and  when  you  climb  to  it,  it  is 
rarely  found  worth  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  In  London,  at 
this  moment,  a  thousand  public  laundries  are  wanted,  before  that 
cleanliness  which  is  next  to  godliness  can  ever  be  recognised  by 
the  apORtlcs  of  health  who  feel  that  their  mission  in  the  world 
btands  second  only  on  llie  list  of  goodly  and  godly  labours  for 
mankind. 

RRNJAUIX    WARD   RICKARDSOK. 
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IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  dog— the  faiiliful  and  intellectual 
companion  of  nun— should  have  been  from  the  earliest  times 
the  object  of  a  very  varied  folk-lore  ;  besides  holding  a  conspictioiis 
place  among  the  traditions  and  legends  of  most  countries.  Indeed, 
the  origin  of  that  very  widespread  superstition  which  recognizes  a 
death-omen  in  the  howling  of  a  dog  may  be  traced  to  a  notion  in 
Aryan  mythology  which  represents  the  soul  as  taking  its  departure 
in  the  hour  of  death  to  the  distant  land  of  spirits  under  the  escort 
of  a  fleet  greyhound.  According  to  the  Aryan  religion,  Yama  was 
the  first  lightning-horn  monnl  who  discovered  the  way  to  the  other 
world,  where  he  has  reigned  ever  since,  and,  for  the  sake  of  men, 
sends  the  wind  under  the  form  of  a  ilog  to  conduct  their  souls 
at  death  across  the  heavenly  waters  and  over  the  Milky  Way  to  his 
home — the  bright  realm  of  bliss,  Hence,  whene\'er  this  messenger 
of  death  was  heard,  cither  howling  outside  the  sick  man's  house 
OT  speeding  along  through  the  air  with  rapid  pace,  the  inmates 
trembled,  for  they  knew  that  at  any  moment  the  soul  of  their  friend 
or  relative  might  be  required  of  him.  Thus,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  ho^^-ling  of  a  dog  under  the  window  is  supposed  to  foretell 
death — a  superstition  deeply  rooted  everywhere  in  this  as  well  as  in 
most  other  countries.  Tlie  Parsees  of  Bombay  place  a  dog  at  the 
bedside  of  the  person  who  is  dying,  that  his  eyes  may  rest  upon 
the  animal  at  the  last  moment,  and  so  find  comfort  in  the  assurance 
tluit  a  jirompt  escort  is  in  readiness  to  convey  the  soul  to  its 
everlasung  abode.  Such  protection,  too,  is,  according  to  the  Parsee 
belief,  of  the  highest  value ;  for  as  soon  as  the  soul  arrives  at  the 
bridge  Tchinavat  a  fierce  combat  for  its  possession  takes  place 
among  the  gods  and  the  unclean  spirits.  If  the  soul  be  pure  and 
good,  then  it  is  not  only  defended  at  this  dread  crisis  by  other  souls 
of  a  like  nature,  but  rescued  by  the  dogs  that  guard  the  bridge.' 
Another  variation  of  the  same  legend  substitutes  tlie  cow  in  the 
place  of  the  dog,  and  hence  it  was  made  a  religious  ordinance  of  the 

'  See  Trior's  Priailht  CMllure,  1873,  i.  49; ;  ii.  50^  94,  100^  &c. 
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Hindus'  that  the  dying  person  slioutd  during  his  last  moments  on 
earth  take  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cow.  The  corpse,  too,  was  drawn 
by  cows  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  a  block  cow  was  led  after  it  to  the 
some  spot,  and  slaughtetcd  tliere.  The  flesh  of  the  animal,  says 
Mr.  Kelly,  "  was  heaped  upon  the  corpse  as  it  lay  on  the  pile,  and  the 
hide  was  spread  over  all.  Fire  was  tlien  applied,  and  when  the  flames 
rose  high  a  h)tnn  was  sung,  in  which  the  cow  was  invoiced  to  ascend 
with  the  deceased  to  the  land  of  the  departed."  Thus,  it  is  a 
Gennan  notion,  not  ycL  extinct,  that  the  Milky  Way  is  the  cow-palh ; 
and  it  is  still  a  popular  superstition  that  a  cow  breaking  into  this 
yard  betokens  a  death  in  the  family.'  Reverting,  however,  to  the 
dog's  ho\irting  as  a  death-omen,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  this  piece  of 
folk-lore  to  its  soiirce  in  Arynn  mjlhology;  being  ihc  sur^-ival  of  one 
of  those  numerous  legends  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
stream  of  tradition  from  the  distant  i)ast.  Although,  therefore,  but 
a  relic  of  heathen  n:]ythoIogy,  this  superstition  still  retuns  its 
influence  as  a  supernatural  omen.  As  a  pica,  however,  for  tw 
prevalence  even  among  the  educated,  wc  might  uigc  that  it  is  not 
utmatxaral  for  the  mind  when  unstrung  and  overbalanced  by  the 
presence  of  sickness  and  impending  death  to  be  over-sensitive,  and 
to  take  notice  of  every  Ultle  sound  and  sight  which  may  seem  to  cod- 
ncct  themselves  with  its  anxiely.  Reviewing  very  briefly  the  allusions 
to  this  superstition  in  times  gone  by,  wc  find  it  referred  to  by 
LPausanias,  who  relates  how,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  the  dogs  set  up  a  fiercer  howling  than  they  were  wont  to  do; 
and  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  Roman  misfortunes  in  the  Pharsalic  war, 
says: — 

CH«coeDli]ue  cano,  tmportunwjne  rohicm, 
Siena  ditionl. 

Capitoliiras  narrates,  too,  how  the  dogs  by  their  howling  presji^ 
the  death  of  Maximinus.  At  the  present  day  this  widely-known 
omen  is  found  in  every  part  of  our  countr>',  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  Turkey.  ITius,  in  Gennanj',  a  dog  howling 
before  a  house  portends  a  death  or  a  fire.'  If  it  bowls  along  the 
highway,  this  is  considered  in  Wcstphaha  as  a  certain  token  that  a 
fiineral  will  soon  pass  by  thai  way.  The  same  notion  too  cjosts  in 
Denmark.  Out  of  the  innumerable  instances  recorded  in  this 
coiJrrtry  respecting  this  popular  superstition  may  be  mentioned  one 
related  by  Mrs.  Latham  in  her  "West  Sussex  Superstitions."*  Ko 
sli]^t  consternation  was  caused  at  Worthing,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a 
'  T^tiXfi  InJg-Eufvfican  FM-brf,  1863,  107,  I08,  I16. 

•  Fultc's  MytAt  and  Mylh-makeri,  1873,  49 ;  jVwto  and  QtMriei,  itt  Kriea.  L  20, 
'  Ttrnpe'i  ^mhtrn  iij/tk^ogy^  \%%\,  ii,  180,  329, 

•  FMhiprrltMF^  1S7S,  i.  56. 


foundland  dog,  the  property  or  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hoodt  lying  dovm  on  the  steps  of  a  house  and  howling  pit«oi.is!y, 
refusing  to  be  driven  away.  As  soon  aa  it  was  known  that  a  young 
lady,  long  an  invalid,  had  died  there,  so  much  excitement  took  place 
that  the  occurrence  reached  the  owner  of  the  dog,  who  came  to 
Worthing  to  incttiire  into  the  truth  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  lovers  of  and  believers  in  the  marvellous,  it  turned  out  that  the 
dog  had  accidentally  been  separated  from  his  master  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  had  been  seen  running  here  and  there  in  search  of  him, 
and  howling  at  the  door  of  the  stable  where  he  put  up  his  horse  and 
other  places  which  he  often  visited  in  Worthing.  It  happened,  also, 
that  his  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  particular  house 
where  the  young  lady  had  died,  which  at  once  accounted  for  the 
apparent  mystery.  In  tlie  same  way,  indeed,  other  similar  instances 
of  this  superstition  might  easily  be  cleared  up,  if  only  properly  in- 
vestigated at  the  time.  An  intelligent  Londoner,  however,  told  Mr. 
Kelly '  that  he  had  often  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  dog,  and  verified 
the  fulfilment  of  this  infallible  omen.  The  dog's  mode  of  proceeding 
on  such  occasions  is  generally  this: — The  animal  tries  to  get  imder 
the  doomed  perscii's  window ;  but  if  the  house  stands  within  an 
cndosure,  and  it  cannot  find  its  way  in,  it  'K-ill  run  roucid  the  pre- 
mises or  iwce  up  and  down  before  them.  If  it  at  last  succeeds  in 
malcing  an  enti>',  it  will  stop  under  the  window,  howl  horribly,  linish 
with  three  tremendous  barks,  and  then  hurry  away.  This  perform- 
ance is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  dog's  keen  sense  of  the  odour  of 
approaching  mortal  dissolution ;  whereas,  others  affirm  that  this 
animal  can  sec  the  spirits  which  hover  around  the  house  of  sick- 
ness ready  at  the  moment  of  death  to  bear  away  the  soul  of  the 
departed  one.  Thus,  in  the  "  Odys-sey,"  the  dogs  of  Kuiiiasus  are 
represented  as  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Minerva,  although  she  was 
then  invisible  to  Telcmachus.  In  both  German  and  Ar>'an  mytho- 
logy tlic  dog  is  said  to  see  ghosts  ;  and  whenever  Hcla,  the  God- 
dess of  Death,  walks  abroad  invisible  to  human  eyes,  she  is  seen 
by  dogs.  In  Wales '  it  is  thought  that  horses  have  also  the  gift 
of  seeing  spectres.  Carriage  horses  have  been  known,  says  Mr. 
Sikes,  to  display  every  sign  of  the  utmost  terror,  when  the  occupants 
of  the  carriage  could  see  no  cause  for  fright.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  said  to  be  highly  ominous,  and  to  portend  that  a  funeral  will 
soon  pass  by  that  way,  bearing  to  his  rcsling-ijlace  some  person  not 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  horses'  fright. 

■  Indo-Eureptan  FeiJt-lort,  109. 

*  BrUith  G^mtt.  17  Win  Sik«s,  1879,  171. 
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Very  nearly  allied  to  the  superstition  which  recognizes  a  death- 
oraen  in  the  howling  of  a  dog  is  Ihat  of  ihe  spicctral  hounds  which 
are  said  to  be  occasionnlly  heard  and  seen  in  different  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,'  They  are  generally  invisible  ;  but  their  fearful 
yelping,  as  it  is  heard  passing  swiftly  through  the  air,  resembles  the 
fierce  and  angrj'  note  of  the  bloodhound.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  "evil  spirits  hunting  the  souls  of  tlie  dead,  or,  by  their  diabolical 
yelping,  to  betoken  the  speedy  death  of  some  person."  In  the  North 
they  are  called  "  the  Cahrtcl  Hounds."  Wotdiiworlh,  alluding  to  one 
form  of  this  superstition,  evidently  connects  it  with  the  Gcnnan 
legend  of  tlie  Wild  Huntsman,'  He  narrates  the  history  of  a 
peasant,  poor  and  aged,  yet  cndonxd 

With  ample  sov«tignty  ofcyc  and  ear ; 
Rich  were  hie  walkt  wiih  Mipemaluca]  cben. 
He  ibc  Seven  Birds  hnih  seen  thai  nevei  pan. 
Seen  ihc  Seven  Whistlcni  on  their  nightly  round. 
And  cniintcd  llicm  !     And  ortentimn  will  Mart, 
For  orerhead  are  iwecping  Claliriel'*  hnundit, 
XlooBieU  vritli  thcii  impious  lord  the  Hying  Mrl 
To  ch-isc  for  ever  on  aeria]  ground. 

Mr.  Henderson'  relates  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  child  was 
burned  to  death  at  Sheffield,  the  neighbours  immediately  called  to 
mind  how  the  Gabriel  Hounds  had  passed  above  the  house  not  kntg 
before.  He  also  tells  of  a  person  who  w.-is  hastily  summoned  one 
nighl  to  the  sick-bed  of  a  relative  whose  illness  had  suddenly 
assumed  an  alarming  character.  As  he  set  out  he  heard  the  wild 
sound  of  tlie  creatures  above  his  head  ;  they  accomi>anied  hini  the 
whole  way,  abouta  mile,  dien  paused,  and  yelped  loudly  over  the 
house.  He  entered  it,  and  found  that  the  patient  had  just  breathed 
her  last.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Sheffield,  describes  in  the  fullowing  lines 
the  superstition  as  it  generally  existed  in  Yorkshire  : — 

C>ft  have  I  heaid  tiiy  tioaourcd  niolher  laf 

Wtjfti  slie  luth  liilened  lu  (he  Gal>ni:I  Iioundi ; 

TliOK  Hlnnge,  uncatlhly,  and  mysterious  sounds, 

'Which  on  the  car  through  matkiest  darkness  fell ; 

And  how,  entranccf)  tiy  tuperdittoui  >pe]l. 

The  trembling  villagei  not  seldom  heard, 

In  Ihe  quaJni  notes  or  Ihc  noclurnal  biid 

Of  death  pretnonulted,  some  kick  neighbour's  knell. 

I,  loo,  retnembet  once,  at  midnight  datit, 

How  these  (ky-yelpetx  startled  me,  utd  stirred 

My  Cutcy  so.  I  cotild  have  then  avcncd 

A  miinic  pack  of  beagles  low  did  bark  I 

'  Bo^  ofl>a3fU  i"-  435-  '  Soe  QuMrtfrfy  Xeviw,  July  1836,  219. 

■  Fwt^Urt '/ i^frlhfru  Coun/iff,  1879,  139, 
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wondered  I  Umt  ruslic  Tear  should  tnwe 
A  iptclrftl  Iiunt^nuin  dHsumed  to  ihai  long  Tnoooleu  chose. 

In  Lancashire  these  spectre  hounds  are  locally  termed  "Gabriel 
Ratchets,"  and  are  supposed  tu  foretell  death  or  misfortune  to  all 
who  bear  Uicir^iOuiKl.'  Kennelt  ^  lias  a  curious  note  on  the  subject 
He  says  :— "  At  Wedncsbiir)-,  in  StafTordshirc,  the  colliers  going  to 
their  pits  e^rly  in  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in 
the  air,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Gabriel's  Hounds,  though  the 
more  sober  and  judicious  take  them  only  to  be  wild  geese  making 
this  noise  in  their  Hight."  We  have  here  the  solution  of  this  fiopular 
superstition,  for  it  is  a  well- ascertained  fact  that  these  spectre 
hounds  are  no  other  than  numerous  flocks  of  wild  geese,  or  other  large 
migrator)- birds.  Mr,  Yarrell,  the  well-lcnown  ornithologist,  writing  in 
Notes  and  Queries?  says  that  the  species  alluded  to  by  Kcnnett  is 
the  Bean  Goose,  Anser  st^eium  of  autliors.  They  are  frequently 
very  noisy  when  on  the  wing  during  night,  and  the  sound  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry.  Reverting,  how- 
ever, once  more  to  the  Gabriel  Hounds :  in  Northamptonshire  they 
go  by  the  name  of  Hell-hounds,  and  are  regarded  as  ominous. 
The  Devonshire  tradition  represents  the  *' Yeth-hounds"  as  the  dis- 
embodied souls  of  unbaptized  infants.  They  arc  sometimes  called 
Heath-hounds — heath  and  heather  being  both  yetk  in  the  North 
Devon  dialect*  They  were  heard  several  years  i^o  in  the  parish  of 
St  Mary  Tavy  *  by  an  old  man  named  Ruger  Burn.  He  was  work- 
ing in  Ihc  fields,  when  he  suddenly  heard  the  baying  of  the  hounds, 
the  shouts  and  horn  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  smacking  of  his  whip. 
This  last  point  the  old  man  quoted  as  at  once  sellJing  the  question: 
"  How  could  I  be  mistaken  ?  Why,  I  heard  the  very  smacking  of  his 
whip."  In  Cornwall  these  mysterious  hounds  arc  known  as  the 
"  Devil  and  his  Dandy  Dogs  ;  "  and  many  wild  and  amusing  stories 
are  told  respecting  ihcm,  of  which  Mr.  Couch,  in  his  "  Folk-lore  of  a 
Cornish  Village,"  gives  a  specimen.  A  poor  herdsman  was  journey- 
ing homeward  across  the  moors  one  windy  night,  when  he  heard 
at  a  distance  the  baying  of  hounds,  which  he  soon  recognized  as 
the  dismal  yelping  of  the  Dandy  Dogs.  He  was  tliree  or  four 
miles  distant  from  his  house,  and,  much  alarmed,  he  hurried 
onn-ard  as  fast  as  Ihc  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
uncertainly  of  the  path   would  allow  .  but,  alast  the  melancholy 

'  See  Rohy'i  TmJui^H:  *■/  Lantathirt  ;  H«iland  and  WUkimon'l  Lamtatkin 
F«tk-i9u,  8g,  167. 

«  MS.  Lan»d.,  103J.  '  Finl  series,  v.  596. 

•  JviJt-Ure  0/  f^arthem  CeuHtin.  1879.  13a. 

•  fiifta  shJ  Qvniiu  lit  senes,  iii.  404. 
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yelping  of  the  hounds  and  the  dismal  shout  of  the  huoter  canu 
nearer  and  nearer.  After  a  considerable  run,  they  had  so  gained 
upon  him  that  he  could  not  help  looking  round  at  diein.  The 
huntsman  was  terrible  to  behold :  he  was  black,  had  large  grey 
eyes,  horaG,  tail,  and  carried  in  his  clawy  hand  a  long  hunting- 
pole.  The  dogs,  a  numerous  pack,  blackened  the  moor  as  far  u 
was  visihlc^.cach  snorting  fire,  and  yelping  in  the  most  frightful 
iMIiner;  No  cottage,  rock,  or  tree  was  near  to  give  the.  ix)or 
hccdnnan  shelter,  and  in  this  hopeless  plight  nothing  apparently 
remiiined  to  him  but  to  surrender  hitnself  to  their  fiiry,  when  a 
happy  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  and  suggested  a  means  of 
escape.  He  had  heard  that  no  evil  spirit  can  resist  the  poorer  of 
prayer.  Just  then,  as  the  hounds  were  about  to  rush  upon  him,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Immediately,  as  if  resistance  had  been 
offered,  the  hell-hounds  stood  at  bay,  howling  more  dismally  than 
ever  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hunter  shouted,  "  Bo  shrove,"  which 
means,  "The  boy  prays,"  At  this  crisis  the  dogs  drew  off  on  some 
other  errand,  and  the  herdsman  was  allowed  to  go  on  tiis  journey  in 
peace.'  In  Wales  thvsc  spectre  hounds  are  considered  an  omen  of 
death,  and  are  termed  Civn  Annum,  or  Dogs  of  Hell.  They  are 
said  to  howl  through  the  air  Trilh  a  voice  frightfully  disproportionate 
to  their  size  ;  anci  one  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  is  that  the 
nearer  they  approach  anyone  the  Ics.';  loud  their  voice  sounds, 
whereas  the  farther  off  they  arc  the  louder  is  their  cry.'  They  are 
in  themselves  harmless,  and  have  never  been  known  to  commit  any 
mischief.  According  to  one  tradition,  they  are  the  hell-hounds 
which  hunt  through  the  air  the  soul  of  the  wicked  man  as  soon  at  it 
quits  the  body — a  trace  of  the  Aryan  mythology  already  alluded  to. 
Once  more,  there  is  a  notion  prevalent  in  many  places  that 
whenever  a  calamitj-  is  at  hand,  or  in  localities  where  some  accident 
or  evil  deed  may  have  occurred,  a  spectral  dog  appears.'  This  is 
described  as  often  larger  than  a  Newfoundland,  being  shaggy  and 
black,  with  large  ears  and  tail.'  Its  form,  however,  is  so  decided, 
and  its  look  and  movements  arc  so  thoroughly  natural,  thai  many, 
we  are  informed,  have  often  mistaken  it  for  a  real  dog.  Thus,  tn 
Lancashire  this  spectre  dog  bears  the  name  of  "  Trash,"  of 
"Striker."  The  former  name  is  given  to  it  from  the  peculiar  noise' 
nude  by  its  feet  when  passing  aloog*  resembling  that  of  a  heavy 
shoe  in  a  miry  road.    The  latter  term  is  in  allusion  to  the  sound  of 

'  S«o  Hunt'»  PoftJar  R*manni  of  Wrti  »f  En^and,  210. 

»  Wirt  Sike*'.  flnViV*  G.'Nimt,  (879.  333.  »  *«»♦  9'  D*yu  U.  43J.; 

*  f^Mu  and  Qitmet,  tn  Krio,  ii.  $r. 
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sice  when  heard  by  those  pcrsSi^wt 
appeuancc  itsell  It  does  not  haunt  particular  spots,  but  makes 
itself  visible  to  warn  people  of  the  approaching  death  of  some 
relative  or  IHend.  Should  anyone  be  so  courageous  as  to  follow  this 
strange  apparition,  it  retreats  with  its  eyes  fronting  the  pursuer,  and 
vanishes  on  the  slightest  momentary  inattention.'  Some  years  ago 
an  accident  happened  to  a  Cornish  mine,  ^hereby  several  men  lost 
thdr  lives.  As  soon  as  help  could  be  procured  a  party  descended* 
when  the  remains  of  the  poor  fellows  were  found  to  be  mutilated 
beyond  recognition.  On  being  brought  up  to  the  surface,  the  clothe* 
and  a  mass  of  mangled  flesh  dropped  from  the  bodies.  A 
bystander,  to  spare  the  feeUngs  of  the  relatives,  ha.stily  threw  this 
unpleasant  mass  into  the  blazing  furnace  of  an  engine  close  at  hand. 
Ever  since  that  day  the  engineman  declared  that  troops  of  little 
black  dogs  continually  haunted  the  place-'  In  Cambridgeshire  this 
apparition  is  known  under  the  name  of  "Shuck;"  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  it  is  termed  the  "Mauthe  Doog."  In  his  "Lay  of  the 
last  Minstrel"  this  superstition  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Waller 
Scott  :— 

For  lif  was  spccchlMs,  ghnitly,  wan, 
IJkc  him,  nf  wham  the  >li>ry  mi, 
Who  ipoltc  Ihe  sjioci  re -hound  in  Mftn.* 

Another  belief,  not  at  all  uncommon,  is  that  the  spirits  of  wicked 
persons  are  punished  by  being  doomed  to  wear  for  a  long  time  the 
shape  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes*  relates  an  anecdote  about  a  Rev, 
Mr.  Hughes,  a  ckrgyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
last  century.  As  he  was  going  one  night  to  pleach,  a  spirit  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  greyhcusid  jumped  ag-iinst  him  and  threw  him  from 
his  horse.  The  same  thing  happened  anotlier  evening.  The  third 
time,  therefore,  he  went  on  foot,  and  on  approaching  the  haunted 
spot  found  that  the  spirit  was  chained.  On  questioning  it  the  spirit 
replied  that  its  unrest  was  due  to  a  silver  groat  it  had  hidden  under 
a  stone  when  in  the  flesh,  and  which  was  the  properly  of  the  Church 
of  SL  Elian.  Many  similar  Instances  -ire  found  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  which  are  implicitly  believed  in  by  the 
peasantry,  and  not  unfrequcntly  have  even  deterred  the  wicked  from 
the  commission  of  crimc- 

'  See  H«l»nd  and  Wilkinton's  lanfiuhire  F»H-l«rt,^i;  and  Tramaditni 
of  Lancashire  and  Chcshtic  HistocK-al  Society. 

*  From  Hunt's  Pepuhr  R\*maiKet  c/  IVfst  ff  En^aitd,  351. 

*  For  funber  [nstancev  ^e  Uivk  »f  Dayt,  il,  433. 
<  BrUuh  Goi/iiu,  (879,  16S. 
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Again,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  spirit  of  a  fitvourite  d<^  which 
has  died  returns  occasionally  to  \-isit  its  master  and  the  haunts  it 
frequented  during  life.  "  I  was  once  infonned  by  a  ser%*ant,"  says  Mrs. 
I^tham/  "whom  I  had  desired  to  go  downstairs  and  tiy  to  stop 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  which,  I  was  afraid,  wotUd  waken  a  sleeping 
invalid,  that  notliing  would  stop  his  noise,  for  she  knew  quite  well. 
by  his  manner  of  barking,  that  the  ghost  of  another  dog  was 
walking  about  the  garden  and  terrifying  him."  This  superstition 
varies  in  diflerent  localities,  for  in  some  it  is  said  that  the  ghosts  of 
dogs  walk  abroad  unheard  and  unseen  eiicept  by  their  own  spe- 
cies ;  whereas  in  others  they  are  distinctly  visible  to  human  beings. 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  cu&tomary  to  bury  a  dog  alive  under  the 
comer-stone  of  a  church,  that  its  ghost  might  haunt  the  churchyard 
and  drive  off  any  who  would  profane  itj  such  as  witches.'  Among 
the  numerous  other  pieces  of  folk-lore  associated  with  this  friend  of 
man  may  be  mentioned  one  which  ascribes  to  it  fctichistic  norions.' 
Mr-  Fiske*  cites  the  case  of  a  Skyc  terrier  who,  being  accustomed  to 
obtain  flavours  from  his  master  by  sitting  on  hts  haundies,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  before  his  pet  indiarubber  ball,  placed  on  the 
chimneypicce,  "evidently,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "beseeching  it 
to  jump  down  and  play  with  him."  As,  however,  it  has  been  justly 
pointed  out,  it  is  &r  more  reasonable  *  to  suppose  that  a  60^  who 
had  been  day  by  day  drilled  into  a  belief  that  sunding  upon  his 
hind  legs  was  pleasing  to  hib  master — and  who,  in  consequence,  had 
accustomed  himself  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  when  he  desired 
anything— may  have  stood  up  rather  from  force  of  habit  and 
eagerness  of  desire  than  because  it  had  any  fctichistic  notions,  or 
expected  the  indiarubber  ball  to  listen  to  its  supplications.'  Mr. 
Fiskc  argues,  however,  that  the  behaviour  of  tlie  terrier  rested 
rather  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ball  was  open  to  the  same  kind 
of  entreaty  which  prevailed  with  the  master — implying,  not  that 
the  dog  accredited  the  ball  with  a  soul,  but  that  in  its  mind  the 
distinction  between  life  and  inanimate  existence  had  never  been 
thoroughly  realised.  Anotlier  idea  relating  to  the  dog  is  tlut  it 
possesses  extraordinary  quickness  in  discerning  character.  It  is  said 
that,  whereas  it  avoids  ilUiempcrcd  persons,  it  will  generally  follow 
any  stranger,  if  he  be  of  a  kind  and  cheerful  dispo»tion.  According 
'  FM'li^n  JtKorii,  i,  17, 

•  Hvuiman'i  FcH-!tvt  e/ Xenktrn  CcHtttia,  1879^  274. 
■  Tjrlor*!  Prinuuit  CtUurt,  1873.  ii.  143. 
«  AfytJh  omJ  AtfftA.mtiMfri,  1873,  2ai. 

•  Tie  JVafian,  iBji,  xv.  284- 

•  So  Damrin'i  Dtntnl  ^  Man,  i.  64. 
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sooKf  too,  ttie  life  of  a  dog  is  closely  connected  with  ths' 
its  master,  and,  if  the  latter  die,  the  former  will  soon  do  likewise. 
Among  the  Highlanders,  even  at  the  present  day,  great  care  is  taken 
that  dogs  do  not  pass  between  a  couple  that  are  going  to  be  married, 
as  endless  ill-luck  is  supposed  to  result  from  such  an  unfortunate 
occurrence.    Formerly,  too,  in  Scotland  and  in  the  North  of  Englan 
it  was  reckoned  so  ominous  for  a  dog  to  jump  over  a  coffin,  that  ih 
wretched  animal  was  at  once  killed  without  mercy.    Mr.  Henderson  ■■; 
relates  how,  as  a  funeral  party  were  coming  from  a  lonely  house  on  3; 
fell,  carrying  a  coffin,  as  they  were  unable  to  procure  a  cart,  they  se 
it  down  to  rest  themselves,  when  a  collie  dog  jumped  over  it.     I 
was  felt  by  all  ilut  the  dog  must  instantly  be  killed  before  they  pro 
ccedcd  any  farther,  and  killed  it  was. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  many  superstitions  rdalit), 
to  the  dog,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  briefly  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  hydrophobia.     There  is  a  very  common  idea,  prevalent 
even  among  the  educated  classes,  that  a  strong  sympathy  exists 
between  the  cause  of  an  injur)'  and  the  victim.     Hence,  in  the  case 
of  anyone  being  bitten  by  a  dog  not  mad,  it  is  said  that  it  should 
be  killed  at  once,  as  this  alone  can  insure  the  person's  safety  ;  other- 
wise, should  the  dog  hereafter  go  mad,  even  years  hence,  he  woul 
be  attacked  with  hydrophobia.    The  following  extract  from  the  /\i/i 
Mali  Gazette  for  October  ii,  1866,  illustrates  a  singular  remedy  for 
hydrophobia  until  quije  reccndy  practised   in  Buckinghamshire: — 
"At  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  a  child  which  had  died  of  hydn 
phobia,  evidence  was  given  of  a  practice  almost  incredible  in  civilize' 
England.     Sarali  Mackness  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  moth 
oflhedeceased,  shehad  fished  the  body  of  the  dog  by  which  the  chi 
had  been  bitten  out  of  the  river,  and  had  extracted  its  liver,  a  slice  o 
which  she  had  fri/.zlcd  before  the  fire,  and  had  then  given  it  to  iha 
child»  to  be  eaten  with  some  bread.   The  child  ate  the  liver  greedily, 
drank  some  tea  afterwards,  and  then  died  in  spite  of  this  strange 
specific"  A  similar  superstition  prevails  in  Sussex.    In  an  old  manu- 
script receipt-book  of  cookery,  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  NcUs 
and  Querits,  the  following  chann  occurs  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  :— 
To  be  wjiUen  on  la  ap|ilc,  or  on  line  wliUc  bread: 

O  King  of  Glory,  come  in  peace, 

Puc,  Max  and  Max, 
H»,  Max,  Adinax,  opera  chudor. 

To  be  swallowed  three  rooraiags  futing. 


a 

I 


•  Fulk^l-m  of  Nsnhtrn  Cmittui,  1879*  p.  59. 
TOT„  CCXLTL     SO.  I79>.  K  K 
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In  one  of  Cervaotcs'  ntnvias,  "  La  Gilanilla,"  wc  read  of  ft  jwmg 
man  who,  on  approaching  a  gipsy  camp  by  night,  was  attached  and 
bitten  by  dogs.  An  old  gipsy  woman  undertook  to  cure  his  wounds, 
and  her  procedure  was  thus : — She  took  some  of  the  dog's  hairs  and 
fried  them  in  oil;  and,  having  first  washed  w^ith  wine  the  bites  the 
man  had  in  his  left  leg,  put  thu  hairs  and  uiH  over  them.  She  then 
bound  up  the  wounds  with  clean  cloths  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  Over  them  This  superstition,  which  is  still  foimd  in  our  own 
country,  is  an  instance  of  the  ancient  homotopatliic  doctrine,  that 
what  hurls  will  also  cure.  It  is  mentioned  in  ihc  Scandinavian 
Edda  :  "  Dog's  hair  heals  dog's  bite." 

T.  F.  TKtSELTON   DVKIt 


THE  passengers  were  a!l  collected  on  deck  to  sec  the  last  rosy 
flash  of  sunlight  on  the  EtJdj'stoiie  Lighthouse,  but  were 
soon  driven  below  by  a  piercing  air.  For  two  days  thenceforward 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  but  the  sky  was  bright  and  the 
sea  smooth,  and  there  was  a  pleasing  consciousness  in  the  minds  of 
all  that  we  were  fleeing  from  winter  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour. 
On  the  tliird  day  we  steamed  into  genial  weather,  and  were  glad 
of  an  awning  on  deck.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  lony,  low  Une  of 
H  the  Desertas  told  us  that  our  voyage  was  nearly  over,  and  neartng 
their  coasts  we  could  see  a  great  surf  beating  along  their  rocky  out- 
Hne.  Soon  afterwards  we  rounded  the  lighthouse  on  a  reef  standing 
H  out  from  the  mainland — if  so  it  can  be  caltetl— of  Madeira,  ran  a 
™  few  miles  along  its  smiling  shore,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Funchal  towards  sunset.  We  had  but  scant  time  to  examine  the 
scenery.  These  latitudes  are  not  so  far  from  the  tropics  but  that  the 
darkness  comes  with  a  sort  of  rush,  and  yet  you  arc  hardly  aware  of 
the  twilight  before  all  light  is  gone.  Although  our  great  steamer  ap- 
peared fairly  still  on  the  water,  we  were  conscious  of  the  roar  of  the 
surf  upon  the  beach ;  and  that  we  were  riding  over  heavy  waves 

I^'as  apparent  to  us  by  tlie  rising  and  falling  of  a  vast  fleet  of  boats 
which  surrounded  the  vessel. 
Possessed  bya  great  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  a  feehng,  tike  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder,  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  he  arrived, 
the  health  officer  took  his  own  time  about  coming  off ;  and  if  hard 
words  could  break  bones,  that  Portuguese  would  not  have  had  a  sound 

^^  one  left  in  his  lK>dy. 

^^  At  last,  however,  quarantine  rules  were  satisfied,  and  the  passen- 
gers and  baggage  were  to  be  landed,  not  on  the  shore,  where  the  boats 
must  have  been  swamped,  but  at  a  landing-place  oilled  the  Pontigna, 
whicl\  professes  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  great  fortified  rock.  A 
landing  at  Madeira  on  a  rough  day  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
anyone  who  has  experienced  it.  To  lime  a  spring  from  the  gangway 
of  a  ship  at  the  moment  that  a  boat  is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
opposite  is  not,  however,  so  entirely  difficult  as  it  would  seem;  and 
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the  Portuguese  boaimen  are  skilful  in  brealting  a  fall  when  the 
passenger  tumbles  headlong  into  tlieir  midst  The  landing  is  even 
easier  when  a  score  of  hands  are  ready  to  pull  the  springer  high  and 
dry.  The  disembarkation,  however,  Is  a  serious  item  in  the  fatigues 
of  those  who  are  really  invalids.  By  the  time  a  landing  was  effected 
it  was  too  dark  to  sec  anytbing  but  a  line  of  foam,  and  the  immediate 
object  upon  wliich  one  of  tlie  many  lanterns  in  the  hands  of  those 
about  us  was  turned;  we  followed  our  guide  blindly  along  a  some' 
what  rough  pathway  to  where  we  could  dimly  perceive  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  four-post  bedstead  on  runners,  not  wheels,  to  which 
were  yoked  a  couple  of  oxen.  Seated  in  this,  we  slid  over  the  stone 
pavement  smoothly  enough,  with  occasional  irregularities  like  waves 
of  the  sea,  yet  with  no  jolting,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  till  we  were 
safely  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  We  soon  became  very 
famitiar  with  the  conveyance — the  most  convenient  that  could  pos* 
sibly  be  devised  for  &o  singular  a  town  as  Funclial.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  wheeled  carriage  was  an  impossibility  where  the  streets 
are  so  inordinately  steep,  were  it  not  that  two  carriages  actually  exist 
These,  however,  are  about  as  congruous  with  the  place  as  a  Canadian 
sleigh  would  be  in  Oxford  Street  All  the  roads  in  Funchal,  and 
many  of  those  leading  far  into  the  country,  are  entirely  paved  with 
small  pebbles  and  chips  of  basalt,  so  closely  set  together  that  the 
runner  of  the  cars  glides  over  them  without  the  least  difficulty.  One 
of  the  two  men  in  charge  constantly  places  a  wet  rag  in  front  of  the 
ninncrs,  over  whicli  they  glide,  and  he  also  puts  his  ehouldcr  to  the 
car  on  turning  a  sharp  comer,  to  prevent  the  whole  thing  canting 
over.  The  patient  oxen  arc  encouraged  with  strange  but  musical 
cries ;  and  the  persuasive  of  a  stout  slick,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  goad,  is  added  to  the  cries. 

A  recent  writer  on  Madeira,  however,  saw  these  oxen  and  their 
drivers,  as  welt  as  much  else,  through  spectacles  quite  ]K*culiar  lo 
herself  when  she  finds  lauh  with  Uie  treatment  of  the  animals.  The 
oxen  arc  without  an  exception  sicck,  well  cared  for,  and  well  treated 
These  cars,  however,  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  The 
original  convc)'ance  of  Madeira  was  the  palanquin,  of  which,  I 
believe,  some  specimens  still  exist  in  old  Portuguese  hollsc^  but 
the  car  and  hammock  have  now  entirely  taken  their  place.  The 
hammock  is  slung  on  one  stout  pole — whereas  tlie  palanquin  ts 
between  two — and  is  carried  by  two  men,  each  of  them  holding 
a  stout  stick  across  the  shoulder  on  which  the  pole  docs  not  rest, 
pusing  under  the  pole,  so  that  a  pull  at  the  stick  will  at  onc« 
tnuufer  the  weigjit  to  the  unoccupied  shoulder  for  a  rest.     The 


I 
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'great  saving  of  labour  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  hammoci 
and  the  car  were  both  due  to  an  English  resident  in  Madeira  during 
the  time  of  the  English  occupation.  The  hammock  is,  of  couree,  a 
development  and  simplificatJon  of  the  palanqinn,  while  the  cars  grew 
out  of  the  cuiituin  long  before  adopted  by  Lhe-vine  growers  and  market 
gardeaers  round  Funchal,  who  brought  their  wares  into  the  town  by 
sledges  down  the  basalt-paved  mountain  paths. 

Our  first  taste  of  what  we  had  to  expect  in  the  way  of  climate  in 
this  land  of  lasting  summer  was  shown  us  by  the  profuaon  of  (lowers 
on  the  dinrng-utble  and  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  our  hotel,  and  by  the 
fact  tliat,  finding  open  windows  in  our  bedrooms,  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  close  thcra  at  night,  or  to  reflect  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
Ihc  twcnly-tliird  of  December. 

The  flooding  of  the  land  with  light  next  morning  was  not  less 
sudden  than  had  been  the  darkness.  The  slender  mists  on  the  hills, 
tinged  wiili  rose,  Tolle<l  up  from  purple  peaks,  and  showed  terraces 
green  with  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane;  high  up  the  mountain 
side  were  gleaming  white  falls,  and,  behind  these,  jagged  volcanic 
hills.  The  whole  island  is  one  great  volcanic  upheaval  with  basalt 
clifft;  their  gorges  and  ravines,  and  the  shapes  of  the  mountain, 
though  only  six  thousand  feet  high — a  mere  nothing  to  the  Alpine 
tourist — have  outlines  and  cliffs  which  even  he  could  scarcely 
despise. 

llie  lines  of  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude  "  surged  up  from  llie  depths 
of  memory  with  the  first  sight  of  that  morning  tight,  and  the  first 
draught  of  that  delicious  air : — 

BIUs  wag  it  ill  Uial  O^wn  to  be  alive. 
But  tw  be  young  was  very  hcavcti, 

but  that  foe  "was"  advancing  years  remind  mc  thai  I  should  have 

»la  read  "  were.*' 
Nor  did  greater  familiarity  with  the  climate  alter  for  a  moment 
my  feeling  of  its  delights.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  is 
60%  and  in  the  summer  70".  There  is  always  a  light  delicious  breeze 
and  a  bright  sun,  but  without  any  sting  in  it.  The  climate  is  like 
that  of  a  delightful  June  day  in  England,  without  the  languor  that 
comes  in  the  later  English  summer,  without  the  chill  which  in 
England  arises  partly  from  real  depression  of  temperature,  still  more 
from  the  mental  ehitlness  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  morrow  may 
bring.  In  Madeira,  as  a  rule,  you  close  a  iovely  day  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  next  will  be  lovely  also. 

It  b  this  singularly  equable  temperature  that  renders  Madeira  so 
for  the  invalid,  and  the  caprice  of  fashioQ  which  has  lately 
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turned  hctlth-scekers  away  from  that  island  is  unfortunate  Tor  the 
many  who  might  benefit  by  a  sojourn  in  it.  No  doubt  the  sea- 
voyage  is,  to  some,  a  great  disadvantage,  and  the  landing  is,  as  tre 
have  already  said,  especially  trj-ing  in  rough  weather.  This  over, 
however,  the  [ilacc  is  far  superior  to  the  South  of  Europe,  with  its 
frequent  atmospheric  changes,  and  occasional  piercing  cold.  Those 
doctors  who  still  recommend  Madeira  now  seem  to  do  so  more  for 
persons  who  are  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  requiring  rest  and  a  genial 
dimate,  than  for  those  who  arc  in  an  advanced  state  of  lung  disease, 
though  even  in  such  cases  tlic  greater  comfort  of  life  till  the  inevitable 
end  airives  is  no  light  blessing, 

One  such,  whose  name  will  occur  to  many  readers,  a  bright- 
glancing  intellect,  among  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  our  day, 
went  to  Madeira  last  year  to  die,  as  he  well  knew  he  must ;  we  who 
had  seen  him  sutTcriiig  so  acutely  in  London  could  not  but  rejoice  to 
hear  how  pciccftil  and  even  comfortable  were  the  weeks  spent  her^ 
how  unclouded  his  mind,  how  calmly  he  looked  death  in  the  fact 
On  the  la^t  day  of  hts  life,  aware  that  it  was  the  last  by  that  prophetic 
instinct  which  so  often  rises  in  the  dying,  he  was  able  himself  to  write 
an  cpiU|>h  which  summed  up  his  convictions  in  regard  to  his  life. 
He  wrote  :— 

I  n-as  not  and  vm  conceived  : 
I  l»-cd  and  did  ■  little  work: 
I  am  not  and  gri'cve  not. 

And  then  he  rested  from  his  sufferings  and  his  labours,  and  his  works 
follow  him. 

1 1  is  sometimes  said  that,  if  the  island  be  thus  helpful  to  the 
invalid,  it  is  trying  to  the  health  of  those  who  go  with  the  sick  ;  that 
the  climate  is  relaxing  for  them ;  and  while  it  heals  the  one  who  is 
sick,  sends  another  back  to  England  enervated  and  out  of  health. 
This  seems  to  us  an  enrire  mistake.  The  English  residents  appear 
to  be  a  singularly  healthy  race;  they  are  long-lived^  and  their 
children  are  well-grown  and  vigorous  j  but  the  mistaJce  is  nstoraL 
Those  ^viio  come  out  from  England  with  invalids  find  every  con- 
ceivable appliance  for  being  Ia;;y,  and  that  the  hills  aie  steep ;  they 
slide  often  too  easily  into  the  habits  of  those  who  cannot  walk,  and, 
aftw  being  carried  about  in  a  hammock  for  a  day  or  t*'0,  still  eating 
tfiree  full  meals,  on  finding  their  digestion  fail,  proclaim  themselves 
•ill,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  the  climate.  But  if  they  will  ride,  or^  bcttcc 
still,  walk,  scale  the  hills  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  towor 
^breathe  for  a  while,  now  and  then,  the  keener  air  of  the  mountains, 
instead  of  dawdling  down  to  the  landing-place,  they  will  find  no 
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reason  to  complain  of  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate.  Those 
who  obtain  introductions  lo  the  society  in  Madeira  find  many 
British  prejudices  pleasingly  dissipated.  They  find  the  residents 
neither  provincial  nor  colonial,  but  precisely  the  same  well-bred 
cultivated  people  that  they  tneet  at  home.  More  eager  to 
entertain  strangers  than  we  arc,  or  can  be,  in  our  larger  and  more 
absorbing  life,  there  seems  underlying  their  warm  welcome  the  same 
son  of  detached  feeling  which  wc  see  sometimes,  and  for  an 
analogous  reason,  in  extremely  religious  people.  These  live  in  the 
world  as  deeming  all  around  them  unreal,  and  their  friends,  however 
much  they  may  love  Ihcm,  the  Heeling  visions  of  an  unstable  time. 
The  kindly  folk  in  Madeira  know  that  their  friends,  though  living  in 
the  same  world,  will  soon  be  lost  to  them,  and  the  warm  friendships 
which  may  be  made  in  the  winter  must  necessarily  dissolve  like  the 
winter  snows  at  the  touch  of  the  summer  sun. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  stranger  to  see  or  say  much  of  the  Portuguese 
residents  in  die  island.  The  old  families  would  appear  in  great 
measure  to  have  relumed  to  the  mainland,  or  to  ha\-e  fallen  in 
fortune  and  in  state.  The  middle  class  and  trading  community  do 
not  mix  much  with  the  enterprising  strangers  who  have  tiken  so 
much  of  their  commerce  out  of  their  hands,  or  with  the  fleeting  troop 
of  vi&itors  who  raise  the  prices  in  the  island.  The  two  commu- 
nities live  mostly  apart.  The  poorer  classes  are  a  simple,  kindly, 
affectionate  people,  Handy  and  hard-working,  glad,  of  course, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  brief  English  season,  and  the  money 
thus  introduced  into  the  island,  but  always  obliging,  and  not  really 
grasping.  The  children  ran  with  handfuls  of  violets  or  roses  to 
the  passing  stranger,  expecting  nothing  in  return  :  ihcy  give  them  of 
mere  joyousness  of  hcirt  anil  kindliness.  The  peasant  population 
takes,  OS  no  peasant  population  that  we  have  ever  seen  before  does, 
a  real  delight  in  being  clean,  and  this  arises  from  the  marvellous 
softness  of  the  water  and  the  absence  of  dust  from  the  basalt  rocks. 
Even  the  hands  of  the  labourer  are  bcaultfully  clean  and  soft,  and 
dirt  seems  to  be  felt  as  a  personal  degradation.  Tlie  white  shirts  and 
trousers  of  the  hammock-men  and  grooms  are  spotless. 

The  labour  of  Madeira,  or  at  least  of  Funchal  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consists  chiefly  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  vines  have  revived,  and  that  wine  is  again 
made  in  the  island,  the  trade  in  sugar  appears  to  be  at  once  more 
profitable  and  more  certain.  The  patches  of  cane  on  every  bit  of 
terrace  give  to  Funchal,  and  the  south  side  of  the  i.sland  in  general, 
a  greea  and  smiling  aspect,  which  otherwise  it  wotUd  Dot  have ;  for, 
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except  in  the  mountains,  and  but  for  two  or  thiee  long  avenues 
plane  tn  and  near  the  town,  that  side  of  the  island  hits  been  far  loo 
much  denuded  of  trees.  In  the  hills  and  on  the  farther  side  great 
tracts  of  oak  and  chestnut  yet  remain,  and  the  wcU-woodcd  scenery 
reminded  us  strongly  of  pruls  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  but  that  the 
precipices  are  more  abrupt.  It  is  to  be  desired,  however,  that  the 
plantations  should  be  renewed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
clearly  alive  lo  the  want  of  limber  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island. 
Very  fine  trees  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
rich  villas ;  and  all  kinds  of  trees,  both  of  temperate  and  tropkll 
climes,  appear  to  flourish,  while  (heir  growth  is  singularly  rapid.  The 
Emalyptus,  among  other  trees,  promises  to  uke  a  firm  hold  on  the 
soil  of  Madeira. 

The  Catholic  Church  docs  not,  to  a  stranger,  present  its 
best  side  in  the  little  island.  The  great  floods  of  religion  seero, 
lifcc  those  of  some  mighty  river,  to  stagnate  occasionally  in  back 
waters  and  out.of-thc-w.iy  creeks  where  there  is  nothing  to  stir  them; 
and  the  Roman  Church  perhaps  needs  the  stimulant  of  an  adverse 
Pmtcsiantism  to  show  at  its  best  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  here  is  a  believing  people,  and  not  actively  immoral, 
but  rather  without  moral  sense.  Recognising  their  entire  faith,  we 
were  strongly  reminded  of  Jean  Paul's  dicltim,  that  "no  man  can 
believe  his  own  creed  till  he  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it,"  by  a  viat 
wliich  we  paid  to  the  Mount  church,  about  three  miles  from  FunchaL 
The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount  stands  out  gleaming  white 
among  the  trees.  At  her  shrine  prayers  and  vows  arc  madc>  and 
tapers  burnt  by  sailors  going  to  sea ;  to  her  come  pregnant  women 
to  pray  for  safe  delivery,  and  that  their  prayers  are  surely  heard  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  ihey  return  safe  from  the  toilsome  scramble. 
The  church  is  also  the  home  of  miracles.  Suspended  near  the 
altir  arc  waxen  legs,  arms,  and  breasts,  and  we  sup[>oscd  that 
these  betokened  some  heating  well  hard  by.  As  the  sacristan 
took  us  over  the  church,  (here  lay  exposed  on  the  altar,  within  the 
(.liristraas  week,  the  Utile  waxen  bambino  so  common  in  Catholic 
churchei  It  lay,  however,  on  this  occasion  without  a  stitch  of 
clothing,  and  the  sacristan,  taking  it  up  in  his  hands,  patted  and 
smacked  it  affectionately,  as  a  nurse  would  a  living  baby  \«-ith  which 
she  was  extremely  familiar.  Un  leaving  the  Mount  and  asking  an 
English  friend  long  resident  in,  Madeira  what  well  or  shrine  wTOii|;ht 
the  miracles,  he  explained  that  it  was  this  very  bambino  who  was  the 
wonder-worker — a  wonder-worker  who  had  been  certainly  treated  with 
but  scant  reverence,  though  affectionate  goodwill    For  the  sake  of 
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ladies  who  in  interesting  situations  perform  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Mount,  as  well  as  for  our  own,  we  were  gbd  to  &nd  that  there  was  a 
Jar  easier  way  of  descent  than  ascent.  Outside  the  church  there  stood, 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  path,  large  panniers  on  sledge  runners,  calculated 
lo  hold  two  persons  each,  to  the  sides  of  which  were  attached  strong 
cowhide  straps.  In  these  the  visitors  are  seated.  The  attendants 
take  oft  shoes  and  stockings  and  let  the  tnskcts  go,  holding  the 
straps  in  their  hands  to  check  them  if  the  pace  becomes  too  head- 
long. At  any  straight  portion  of  the  descent,  and  when  all  ahead 
is  clear,  they  spring  on  the  runners  behind,  and  as  the  bullock  cars 
glide  over  the  basalt  pebbles  in  the  town,  so  do  these  sledges  glide 
down  the  hills — an  exaggerated  motitagne  russf.  The  ascent  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  of  a  good  hour  and  a  half  is  thus  shortened  in 
the  descent  to  about  thirteen  minutes. 

Beyond  Uie  Mount  church,  which  after  aJl  is  interesting  mthcr 
from  site  and  association  than  from  its  actual  building,  there  is  not 
much  of  architectural  interest  in  Furchal.  No  buildings  have  any 
real  antiquity,  and  perhaps  only  one  or  two  churches  can  count  two 
hundred  years.  In  the  old  days  of  Madeira,  each  great  Portuguese 
owner  had  a  small  rhapcl  for  his  own  farm -labourers,  and  maintained 
his  own  priest  The  regular  ecclesiastical  system  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  In  one  of  the  churches,  however,  there  is  a  fine 
carved  ceiling ;  and  ihc  general  effect  of  more  than  one  is  extremely 
good.  The  church  lights  and  vessels  arc  in  many  cases  of  solid 
silver,  and  obviously  of  great  cost  and  value;  while  the  tiles  that  line 
the  walls  are  of  good  design  and  make.  All  these,  however,  are  not 
tutive,  but  have  been  imported  from  Lisbon.  Hut,  if  it  have  no 
striking  feature  in  architecture,  the  cathedral  is  still  an  imposing 
pile,  and  is  picturesque  from  several  points  of  view.  One  is  especially 
striking.  Out  of  the  street  with  while  and  green  jalousies  are  seen 
the  dull  red  walls  of  the  cathedral ;  a  d.itc-fniit  palm,  with  its  huge 
dusters  of  yellow  fruit,  is  relieved  against  the  walls;  and  behind 
the  tower,  against  the  sky,  stand  three  mountain  peaks  as  back- 
groimd. 

The  Lisbon  tiles,  which  are  so  striking  in  the  churches,  are  also 
found  on  the  walls  and  verandahs  of  many  villas,  and  ought  to  inspire 
collectors  with  a  desire  to  see  whether  in  Portugal  are  not  still  to  be 
found  numbers  of  them  still  awaiting  a  purchaser.  They  are  far 
more  effective  than  any  Dutch  or  German  work  of  the  same  kind 
that  we  have  seen. 

Although  for  health's  sake  the  stranger  should  as  often  as  possible 
^et  into  the  highlands,  the  sueets  of  Funchal  are  exceedingly  attrsc- 
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tive  to  the  idler.  The  fish-maTkct,  with  its  strange  fish,  for  the  most 
part  quite  unknown  to  our  seas  ;  the  fruit -market,  heaped  with 
oranges,  guavas,  loqiiota,  and  custard  apples ;  the  chestnut-roasters, 
with  their  pipkin  and  fan  for  the  charcoal  fire ;  the  gaol,  where 
criroinaLs  sit  behind  the  open  bars  engaged  In  various  uades  for  their 
support,  and  hoUling  out  their  hands  for  alms  from  the  charitable 
passers-by;  the  many  glimpses  into  villa  gardens,  with  rare 
trees  and  flowers ;  the  English  cemetery,  with  its  touching  inscrip* 
lions,  sad  records  of  those  to  whom  Madeira  has  but  been  a 
brief  resting-place  on  the  long  voyage  over  unknown  seas;  the 
beating  surf  wluch  tumbles  at  the  very  end  of  the  street,  tnd 
eeems  as  tliough  it  would  run  on  into  tlie  water — are  all  un>£ngtish 
and  full  of  interest.  The  few  public  buildings  besides  tlie  churches, 
such  as  the  fort  and  the  Governor's  house,  are  rather  imitosing  than 
pictnrcsquc.  The  consumptive  hospital,  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  Empress  of  Brazil,  is  a  model  of  what  a  hospital  should  be, 
and  its  garden  contains  some  of  tlie  rarest  plants  to  be  found  in 
Madeira. 

And  here  space  warns  us  that  we  must  bring  this  article  to  an 
end.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  we  have  shown  an  easy  and 
an  interesting  escape  from  the  fogs  of  a  London  winter,  though 
indeed  a  tour  of  the  whole  island,  with  its  hill-peaks  and  its  mountain 
breezes^  might  as  well,  or  better,  be  made  on  a  summer  holiday  than 
at  any  other  time. 


I 
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OKE  of  the  most  distinct  signs  of  tlie  growth  of  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  in  England  is  supplied  in  proceedings  which  may  not 
always  be  agreeable  to  our  neighbours.  As  the  great  travellers  of  the 
world,  we  have  taken  under  our  special  care  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  it  is  our  apparent  mission  to  vi$it.  Oblivious,  as  it  seetns, 
of  the  (act  that  our  own  monuments  have  received  worse  usage  than 
those  of  any  other  country',  and  that  our  architectural  pretensions, 
ridiculous  for  generations  past,  are  now  more  ridiculous  than  ever, 
we  lecture  one  country  after  another  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
misuses  the  remains  of  antiquity.  So  steady  an  influx  of  capital  is 
there  from  England  into  the  show  cities  of  the  Continent,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  of  those  place*  will  accept  our  advice  not  only 
without  open  ridicule  but  with  a  show  of  respect  There  is  even  a 
chance  that  proposed  demolitions  or  alterations  may  be  foregone  if  it 
is  thoQghi  that  the  result  will  be  a  diminution  of  British  enthusiasm 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  British  supplies.  Arrogant,  then, 
as  may  be  our  interference,  it  is  sometimes  productive  of  good  by 
arresting  those  processes  of  destruction  from  which  human  workman- 
ship has  the  most  to  fear.  It  is  at  Ecost  certain  tliat  where  English 
influence  docs  not  prevail  the  task  of  demolition  is  constanL  In 
mediaeval  days  the  fathers  of  the  Church  destroyed  the  temples  and 
shrines  of  pagan  times  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cathedrals.  A 
measure  of  respect  yet  clings  to  the  edifices  thus  constmcted,  and 
most  of  them  are  still  employed  for  purposes  of  worship.  They  arc 
tlius  kept  from  destruction.  Once,  however,  let  them  lose  their 
purpose,  and  be  left  to  decay,  .and  no  sense  of  their  beauty  will  ever 
prevent  their  gradual  demolition  by  those  who  are  moved  by  no 
feeliog  higher  than  an  instinct  of  peculation.  Among  the  buildings 
which  are  being  subjected  to  tliis  kind  of  destruction  are  the 
Pyramids.  The  most  important  ravages  are  made  by  those  in 
authority,  who,  Ending  stone  to  their  hand,  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
building  new  palaces.  The  example  they  set  is  followed  by  their 
inferiors,  and  those  who  visit  the  less  known  and  less  frequented 
Pyramids  will  not  seldom  find  camels  standing  in  the  shadow  and 
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receiving  loads  of  the  square  white  limestone  which  constitutes  the 
casing  and  (he  protection  of  the  building.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done  to  arrest  these  processes.  Though  far  from  ignorant, 
the  Pasha  has,  as  a  rtilc,  but  one  object — lo  feather  his  own  nest 
with  the  utmost  possible  rapidityi  and  he  will  treat  with  civil  neglect 
all  remonstrance  that  does  rot  come  backed  by  such  display  of 
authority  as  cannot  easily  be  made  in  such  a  case.  Meanwhile,  the 
determination  of  the  peasant  to  take  what  he  can  is  invincible,  and 
the  only  motive  imaginable  to  repress  it  is  the  reluctance  of  some 
appropriator  on  a  larger  scale  to  see  this  interference  with  what  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  his  own  requirements. 

IN  Dr.  Brewer's  very  useful  "  Reader's  Handbook  " — a  work 
which  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  save  lime  is  bound  lo  have 
at  his  elbow  for  the  purpose  of  constant  reference — some  information 
is  supplied  concerning  the  famous  Robert  Macairc,  the  hero  of  the 
no  less  famous  drama  "L'Aubeige  des  Adrets."  Those  of  my  readers 
who  possess  the  work  may  not  be  sorry  to  have  some  supplemental 
information  concerning  a  piece  which,  besides  supplying  the  first 
of  romantic  actors,  Fr^dt^ric  l.cmailrc,  with  his  greatest  part,  has 
furnished  litcraturo  with  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  social  types. 
"  L'Aubcrge  des  Adrets,"  a  drama  by  Benjamin  Antier,  Saint- 
Amand,  and  Potyanthe,  was  produced  at  the  Ambigu-Comique  in 
i83j.  Robert  Macaire  was  then  a  Rcrious  villain  of  the  ordinary 
mclo-dramalic  tj-pe.  Sick  of  this  class  of  characters,  Lcmaitre 
determined  to  play  this  in  comic  fashion.  His  success  was  marvel- 
lous, and  the  extravagant  costume  of  Macairc,  and  the  pretentious 
and  absurd  speeches  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  actor,  convulsed  the 
Parisian  public  firmin  was  the  first  Bcnrand,  the  com[»anioii  of 
Macaire,  but  the  actor  subsequently  a-ssociated  with  the  rSU  was 
Scrres,  who  was  the  second  to  take  it.  A  success  such  as  had  been 
obtained  templed  to  further  experiment.  Benjamin  Antier  and 
Saint<Amand  accordingly  took  into  their  counsels  a  certain  Maurice 
Alhoy,  a  clever  Bohemian  of  Paris,  piincipally  known  by  his  con- 
tributions to  religious  periodicals.  The  result  of  this  collaboration 
was  the  production  of  a  continuation  of  "  L'Auberge  aux  Adrets," 
which  bore  the  title  of  "  Roben  Macairc."  In  this  the  adroit  cutpuise 
was  shown  as  daring  a  higher  flight  and  attempting  a  class  of  opera- 
tions not  unlike  those  which  Balzac  assigned  to  MercadcL  The 
piece  was  also  noten-orthy  as  fiimishing  French  literature  with 
another  type  in  M.  Cogo,  the  model  of  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 
Upon  theappeaianceofthis  piece  atthcFoIi^s-Dramatiques  the  popu* 
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lariiy  of  Macairc  attained  its  zenith.  At  this  dme  it  was  that 
Daumier,  a  clever  draughtsman,  published  a  collection  of  d 
called  "  Les  Ccnt-ct-un  Robert  Macairi:,"  in  which  Macairc  waa 
exhibited  under  all  sorts  of  social  disguises.  Robert  Macaiie  was 
to  make  yet  one  more  appearance  on  the  stage,  but  no  longer  in 
the  penon  of  the  immortal  Lemattre.  On  July  t8,  1834,  at  the 
house  once  known  as  the  ThiJitrc  dcs  Funambnics,  then  only 
described  as  "I,e  ThiiAtre  dirigt^  [xu  M.  Dorsay/'afolie-vaudeville  by 
Dupuis  and  Cuillenii^  vms  produced,  with  the  title  of  "  Une  ^meute 
au  Paradis,  on  le  Voyage  dc  Robert  Macaire."  This  piece  is  note- 
worthy as  the  most  cynical  and  ouliagcous  tliat  the  French  stage, 
during  the  constant  changes  of  French  government  and  the  conse- 
quent laxity  at  times  prevailing,  has  ever  witnessed.  Macairc  and 
Bertrand,  having  stolen  the  keys  of  Paradise,  obtain  admission,  stir 
hs  inmates  to  rebellion,  undertake  to  complete  the  neglected  educa- 
tion of  Ra])hael  and  (iabriel,  teach  comic  songs  to  the  angelic 
chorus,  and  treat  with  supicmc  derision  St.  Peter,  who  is  drunk.  I 
will  not  disgust  my  readers  with  any  further  particulars  of  this  blas- 
phemous work.  The  histor>*  of  Robert  Macairc  is,  however,  little 
known  in  England,  and  the  facts  concerning  it  are  worthy  of 
preser^-ation. 

CONCERNING  Nihilism  and  its  developments,  and  the  tre- 
mendous duet  whicli  is  now  being  waged  between  authority 
and  revolution  in  Russia,  I  am  not  disposed  to  write  mucli.  The . 
one  fact,  however,  I  wish  to  note  is,  that  there  appears  a  chance  that 
the  indignation  bred  by  the  violence  of  a  few  un."icrupu!ous  men  may 
go  far  to  sap  the  robust  and  virile  Liberalism  of  Eaglishmen.  It  is 
right  and  just  that  a  strong  protest  should  be  uttered  against  the 
cricoes  of  violence  that  have  been  accomplished  or  attempted.  It  is 
not  right,  howe»'er,  that  Englishmen,  who  showed  other  nations  the 
path  to  liberty,  should  go  back  from  their  ancient' faith  and  take  the 
side  of  irresponsible  authority.  Nor  is  it  just  that  the  excesses  of  the 
eitreme  party  in  Russia  should  breed  despair  of  the  future  of  that 
country  among  a  people  that  saw  with  no  sucli  craven  feeling  the 
worse  excesses  that  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  oppression  begot  in 
France. 

THE  question  whether  Shylock  was  a  Jew  has  been  raised  in 
Germany,  the  great  seat  of  Shakespearean  mare's-nests,  and 
some  iwthcr  has  been  made  about  it  in  England.  The  Coia^e 
CoitiU  supplies  a  story  taken  from  Giegoho  Leu,  the  biographer  of 
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Fope  Sixtus  v.,  in  which  the  Jew  is  the  loser  of  a  pound  of  I 
and  a  CImsUan  merchant,  to  whom  he  has  lost  it,  insists  on  the 
penalty.  The  date  of  these  incidents  is  1587,  or  ten  jrais  before 
the  assumable  production  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."  The  fact 
is,  that  incidents  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent  in  fiction.  In  the 
adventures  of  Giannctto,  which  are  narrated  in  the  "Pecorone"  of 
Sei  Giovanni  fiorentino,  the  origin  of  Shakespeare's  play  is  generally 
and  rightly  supposed  to  be  found.  The  earliest  edition  of  this  bears-j 
date  1558,  thirty  years  earlier  than  the  story  which  is  quoted  from 
Grcgorio  Let).  Those  who  read  the  entertaining  and  slightly  indeco* 
rous  novel  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  iishavingfumishcd  the  original  of 
the  play.  The  episode  of  the  three  caskets,  meanwhile,  is  supplied  in 
Out  well-known  collection  of  monkish  stones,  the  "Gesta  Romaoo* 
rum."  Whether,  as  Mr.  Tyjwhitt  opines,  some  early  novehst  hadj 
anticipated  Shakespeare  in  welding  the  two  stories  into  one> 
whether,  as  Mr.  Collier  thinks  probable,  Shakespeare's  drama  followi 
the  lines  of  some  earlier  work,  is  a  matter  still  in  doubt.  It  is  at 
least  not  doubtful  that  Shakespeare  makes  Shylock  a  Jew,  and  that 
the  play  would  be  without  significance  were  he  otherwise.  A  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ir^nng's  influence  is  afforded  in  this  renewed  discussioa 
on  matters  long  ago  settled.  The  question  raised  recently  by  Lord 
Houghton,  and  subsequently  taken  up  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Irving's  concepuon  of  Shylock  is  correct,  is  not  so  easily  settled. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  Shylock  was  assuraably  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  a  comic  character.  It  is  Shakes]>care,  and  not  the 
Italian  novelist,  who  compels  the  Jew  to  become  u  Christian — the 
crowning  indignity  to  which  he  is  subjected. 

IK  presence  of  the  really  niar\"elIou5  results  obtained  u-iih  the 
bicycle,  and  its  more  juvenile  ri\-al  the  tricycle,  it  is  easy  to  credit 
a  statement  which  I  have  read  that  an  American  has  patented  a 
species  of  screw  propeller,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
physical  capacity  may  hope  to  cross  the  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  A  float  of  a  simple  kind  is  provided,  buoyant  enough  to 
support  some  not  very  complicated  machinery,  and  to  afford  also 
the  requisite  aid  to  the  swimmer.  Prone  upon  this  float,  through 
which  runs  a  light  shaft  about  six  feet  long,  the  traveller  works' 
with  his  hands  and  feet  a  couple  of  wheels,  one  of  which  is  placed 
at  each  extremity.  Uy  this  means,  it  is  said,  a  speed  of  four  or  five 
Diilesaiihoiumaybc  obtained.  It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  see  how 
£ir  mechanical  science  can  aid  the  swimmer.  Machines  of  this  kind 
might,  undoubtedly,  »ve  life  under  ceitAin  coDdittons  of  proximity 
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to  land,  absence  of  sharks  from  the  water,  and  the  I!ke.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  they  can,  as  one  sanguine  writer  anticipates,  be 
much  used  for  purposes  of  economy  in  a  pleasure  trip.  Unless  a  man 
can  carry  with  him  a  certain  amount  of  luggage,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  would  manage  upon  his  arrival  at  Calais  or  Boulogne.  Not 
too  exigent  in  the  matter  of  the  costume  required  upon  the  beach 
aie  the  municipal  authorities  of  those  popular  bathing  resorts.  A 
gentleman,  however,  arriving  from  over-sea,  and  disembarking  in,  the 
attire  usually  selected  for  swimming,  would  be  likely  to  attract  an 
amount  of  attention  more  flattering  than  comfortable.  There  might 
be  some  difficulty,  moreover,  as  regards  obtaining  provisions  m  tvuU, 
and,  in  case  of  derangement  of  the  machinery,  the  services  of  a 
blacksmith  might  not  be  immediately  forthcoming.  One  difficulty 
attending  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Fnmcc  would  be  escaped  by  our 
amphibious  bicyclist:  he  would  scarcely  be  long  detained  by  the 
officers  of  the  Douanc. 
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VERY  keen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  sometimes  are  the 
officers  of  the  French  Customs.  Two  years  ago  a  young  and 
popular  captain  in  a  Guards  regiment,  for  a  trilling  wager,  rowed  in  a 
canoe  from  Dover  to  Calais,  taking  with  him  nothing  but  a  few 
apples.  There  was  not,  indeed,  room  on  his  liny  crafl  for  much 
more.  As  he  shot  down  Calais  harbour  the  authorities,  who  had 
watched  with  astonishment  his  approach,  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities.  "  Stop  !  Have  you  anything  to  declare  ? "  they 
shouted  in  French,  receiving  in  answer  the  conventional,  but  in  this 
case  rather  perplexing,  invitation,  "  Come  on  board  and  see ! " 

A  CURIOUS  branch  of  industry,  which  is  said  to  be  carried  on 
in  our  midst,  suggests  some  not  too  comforting  reflections. 
This  consists  in  the  collection  of  champagne  corks.  According  to 
the  statements  I  hear,  no  less  than  a  [lenny  per  cork  is  to  be  obtained 
by  those  who  offer  for  sale  the  corks  gathered  upon  a  racecourse  or 
at  some  other  iiublic  gathering.  A  privileged  class,  meanwhile,  con- 
sisting of  butlers  and  waiters  at  clubs,  is  offered  even  higher  terms. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  a  source  of  innocent  gain.  Second 
thoughts,  however,  suggest  what  is  the  truth — if  the  whole  thing  is 
not  a  oinard — that  the  corks  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
British  gooseberry  or  American  petroleum  the  character  of  genuine 
champagne.  What  better  guarantee  can  the  epicure  desire  than  the 
brand  of  Giesler  or  Irroy  upon  the  cork  ostentatiously  drawn  in  his 
presence?    Its  sight  U  enough  to  disarm  suspicion.    Aa  experience 
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like  that  described  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Leigh,  the  laureate  of  Codtayne,  ia 
his  Stonsas  to  an  Intoxicated  Fly,  when 

Wiattnm  returning 
Shall  put  the  brief  plea*ure«  of  Bacclius  lo  flight, 
When  the  longne  *!inll  Iw  paicli'd  and  the  brow  ilial)  be  burning. 
And  most  of  to-nuirrow  iholl  taste  of  to-night, 

may  subsequently  attest  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  any  absolute  guar- 
antee. Cork  is  a  substance  not  very  easily  destructible.  It  is,  however, 
the  interest  of  the  gourmel  with  regard  to  his  own  possible  future, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  his  less  rorliinatc  brother,  lo  tlirow.when  possible, 
into  the  fire  a  cork  so  soon  as  he  has  seen  it  %Vhen  the  bottles  with 
the  labels  of  the  known  producers  and  the  corks  are  both  obtained,  a 
little  gold  or  silver  foil,  or  sealing-rtax  and  a  little  string,  are  all  the 
rc(|uis;tc5  for  a  modern  Borgia  to  poison  in  security  and  be  well  paid 
for  so  doing. 

SVLVANUS  URBAN, 
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CHArTF.R   XIT. 

As  Kiin«  dull  «nniicr«f,  lo  eiilnrge  lii»  miiid 
With  wilier  v.iM]acn,  leave*  hia  lioKie  IxbimI, 
Anil,  having  joiitnryei]  hnlf  the  counltie*  o'er, 
Finds  evcTywheie  himiirif,  and  nothing  mora— 
So  he  who,  fur  the  fitut  of  all  hit  days, 
XiOtt  oo  Lore'*  Ikland,  licadi  Hndreamcd-orways; 
Who,  all  nnlettcred  in  that  country'*  lon^ie, 
Ilcmn  ihe  Wnl*  *ing,  hut  doth  not  know  the  vsw^-' 
lie,  if  he  ](new  not,  ere  he  croueil  Ihe  Mn, 
What  herbs  arc  sweet,  and  vrhai  la^te  hitierly. 
Will  only  find,  for  all  he  ic<keih  well. 
Him  home-bom  nic  mid  mead*  of  a!{kho<icl. 

NOBODY  ever  carried  nway  distrust  from  a  second  look  at 
Oideon  Skull.  As  for  Helen,  she  &aiv  at  once  that  this  \>\^^ 
broad-shouldered,  burly  Briton,  with  his  grave,  frank  smite  aiuLl 
straight,  open  eyes,  was  made  by  nature  to  tell  everything  that  he 
knew  about  anything  to  any  woman  who  cared  to  x<ik  him.  She 
almost  smiled  at  herself  for  having  surrounded  hira,  in  her  thoughts, 
with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  and  for  ever  having  suspected  a  man 
like  this  of  foul  play  instead  of  his  foppish  and  plausible  friend.  Yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  not  even  a  second  look  was  needed  to 
prwe  Gideon  Skull  a  nun  cut  out  for  being  turned  by  a  clever  friend 
rouod  his  wrist,  and  by  any  woman  round  her  liltlc  finger.  All 
women's  instincts  are  always  right,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  they  ore 
as  infallible  as  first  impressions,  and  ns  true  u  the  diamaers  that 
nature  writes  on  men's  faces  in  large  capitals. 

She  could  see  that  he  lacked  the  intangible  and  indefinable  i>arr 
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of  ihe  look  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  Uiat  was  nothing. 
Indeed,  i(  wus  to  his  credit,  foe  oo  linisihed  gentleman  could  have 
associated  with  Victor  Waldron  without  being  a  finished  scoundiel 
besides.  And  a  certain  want  of  grace  and  polish  was  not  unbecoming 
in  one  who  hnd  made  himself  by  sheer  strength,  in  the  teeth  of  Ihe 
world.  He  looked  honest  and  he  looked  strong,  which  ought  to  be 
enough  for  any  man. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  brother  has  just  gone  out,"  she  b^an,  before  her 
second  look  was  complete,  and  thinking  how  she  coutd  best  manage 
to  leam  all  she  w.-inlcd,  and  in  how  small  a  number  of  minutes, 
while  the  strange  chance  was  still  in  her  own  hands.  "  He  has  told 
me— how  kind  you  have  been  to  him.  Can  I  give  him  any  message 
from  you  ? '' 

If  Helen  had  known  how  very  long  it  was  since  Gideon  Skull  had 
found  himself  in  comjiany  with  a  lady,  she  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  ready  to  put  his  defects  of  manner  down  lo  natural  shyness 
or  any  equally  innocent  cause.  It  was  in  truth  so  long,  that  I.e  had 
practically  forgotten  ihc  look  of  one,  and  belie>-ed  he  had  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  womankind :  just  as  some  of  us  may  think  we 
know  ihc  m:Oon,  till  we  chance  to  remember  that  she  has  another  side. 
The  side  he  had  seen,  and  had  really  learned  to  know,  was  that 
which  she  turns  downwards  and  earthwards  at  the  full.  In  the 
moonlight  and  Umelight  of  scene-painters  he  was  pcrfccUy  at  home ; 
and  no  woman  who  was  not  also  a  lady  ever  suspected  Gideon  Skull 
of  being  a  shy  man. 

"  Then,  you  arc  Miss  Reid  ?  *'  asked  he. 

"  Yes.    ^Von't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

He  sat  down,  for  he  had  a  sort  of  fancy  that  he  did  not  feel  hiD:> 
self  quite  at  home,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  the  feeling.  'Tai 
sorry  not  to  find  your  brother  in— that  is  to  say,  I'm  not,"  he  corrected 
himself,  thinking  it  necessary  to  ))ay  some  sort  of  a  compliment,  and 
yet  feeling  tliat  it  was  both  out  of  place  and  of  the  wrong  kind.  "  I 
only  called  to  ask  if  he  could  dine  with  me  to-night  instead  of  to- 
morrow— since  we  paned  in  the  City,  I've  been  at  the  Argus  office 
again,  and  their  man  there  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  send  your  brotlier  off 
that  I're  had  to  huiry  matters.  If  he  has  any  other  engagement 
lo-njght,  he  must  put  it  OJT,  if  he  possibly  can." 

••  I  will  tell  him  when  he  comes  in.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent 

his  coming "hVt.  Skull — I'm  not  used  to  thanking  people  for 

great  things;  will  you  let  me  say  just  'I  thank  you,'  without  trying  to 

say  liow  much " 

"  No,  T  won't,  Miss  Reid.    Nobody  need  ever  thank  mr  fcr 
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anything.  You  don't  su])pose,  <Io  you,  that  I've  been  putting  mysdf 
an  inch  out  of  the  way  to  serve  a  man  who's  an  utter  stranger  to  me  ? 
I'm  glad  it's  fallen  in  my  way  to  put  your  father's  son  up  to  a  good 
thing,  and  all  tlie  more  glad  because  it  gives  me  no  trouble  and  costs 
me  nothing.     That's  all." 

Helen  smiled  to  herself  at  her  own  penetration.  Of  course  she 
took  for  granted  that  when  a  man  disclaims  Iiaving  taken  troubli^  it 
is  as  certain  that  he  has  taken  a  great  deal,  as  that,  when  he  brags  of 
the  pains  he  has  been  at,  he  has  taken  none.  \Vn!>  he  not  taking 
some  trouble  in  making  this  very  call,  and  iu  arranging  his  days  and 
tioursforlhc  ^akc  of  ochcr.s?  ]n  less  than  two  minutes  she  had 
taken  the  measure  of  Gideon  Skull  from  head  to  heel  She  was 
almost  disappoinied  to  find  in  him,  instead  Of  a  mystery,  a  plain, 
rough,  simple,  good-natured  man. 

Nor  1^•as  her  measure  altogether  wrong.  With  his  usual  contempt 
for  hypocrisy,  he  had  plainly,  rouglily,  and  simply  spoken  the  truth — 
that  he  would  not  have  put  hiniBclf  an  inch  out  of  the  way  to  serve 
any  creature  but  Gideon  Skull ;  at  least,  since  he  had  given  up  serving 
Victor  Waldron.  He  did  not  even  imagine  that  she  thought  so  j  and 
be  honestly  hated  to  be  thanked,  because  to  profess  gratitude  to  a 
man  is  to  insult  him— it  is  as  mudi  as  to  say  that  you  take  him  for 
the  fool  that  he  would  be  if  he  believed  you.  Of  course,  thanks,  in 
common  cases,  might  pass  as  common  forms  ;  but  he  felt  a  curious 
sort  of  dislike  to  hearing  them  from  Helen  Reid.  He  had  not  seen 
her  for  more  than  a  moment,  or  heard  her  speak  more  Uian  hatf-a- 
dozcn  words ;  he  considered  himself  woman-proof,  except  when  it 
was' his  deliberate  plea.surc  to  be  otherwise,  and  yet  he  felt  on  the 
edge  of  a  new  discovery.  It  was  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  women 
in  the  world,  after  all ;  and  that  the  sort  which  contains  all  women  on 
eartli  excepting  one  is  of  no  account  and  not  worth  knowing,  so  long 
as  the  sort  which  comprises  one,  and  only  one,  remains  unknown. 
Gideon  SkuU  had  never  been  in  love,  except  alter  his  fashion  ;  and 
he  W.1S  forty  years  old. 

At  one  look,  at  one  word,  ov-er  went  Gideon  SkuU  as  if  be  had 
been  a  boy  consciously  going  out  to  meet  passion  ninc-tcnihs  of  the 
way.  Heaven  knows — and  not  even  Heaven  knew  better  than  her- 
self—that there  was  little  enough  of  the  angel  about  Helen  that  the 
mere  sight  of  her  face  and  the  mere  sound  of  her  voice  should  thus 
startle  into  life  all  that  in  Gideon  Skull  did  duty  for  a  soul,  Angels 
have  no  enemies  ;  and,  if  they  have,  they  do  not  hate  them.  But. 
even  at  first  sight,  she  was  an  angel  of  angels  compared  with  SMcb 
makeshifts  as  he  had  known.    It  may  be  that  without  the  dark  spot 
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in  her  heart  she  would  have  been  in  an  atmosphere  too  high  above 
the  range  of  his  passion,  and  that,  in  some  subtle  and  occult  waf,  it 
was  her  worst  that  made  it  possi]>Ic  for  her  best  to  draw  his  heart 
from  him.  He  knew  that  lie  saw  his  highest ;  and  yet  one  of  those 
nncoDScious  insights  of  which  everj-  sort  of  love,  from  best  to  worst, 
is  ful],  told  him  that  his  highest  was  not  too  high  for  htm.  AtkI  she 
was  his  highest,  too,  in  many  more  ways  than  one.  It  was  very  6r 
from  nothing  to  Gideon  Skull  of  Hillswictc  that  she  was  a  Miss  Retd 
of  Coplcston.  He  might  sneer  at  Mr.  Crowder  for  worshipping  a 
Duke  in  the  abstract;  he  might  not  know  that  he  looked  up  to  any 
fellow-mortal ;  but  he  could  not  help  having  come  from  Hillswick, 
and  being  a  Hillswick  man,  any  more  than  Mr.  Crowder  could  help 
coming  from  Spraggviilc.  Even  in  her  London  lodging,  Helen  was 
still  a  Reid  of  Coplcftton.  She  was  so  different,  in  look  and  in 
bearing,  from  all  those  who  had  taught  him  to  think  that  he  knew 
all  women.  Her  beauty,  whether  it  were  much  or  little,  was  her 
own  ;  she  was  natural  and  at  case,  and  obviouBiy  so  little  expected 
him  to  make  any  sort  of  love  to  her  on  a  first  introduction  thai  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  behave  or  what  to  say.  For  once  he  had  been 
taken  by  surprise-  And,  above  all  things,  he  was  forty  years  old — 
of  the  age  when  sentiment  has  been  worn  out,  and  experience  hat 
grown  wearisome  ;  and  jiassion,  if  as  yet  asleep,  stretches  its  limbs 
and  dreams  of  waking  up  and  entering  upon  the  empty  stage. 

Hut,,  though  ashamed  of  his  inability  to  find  fitting  speech  or 
action  for  this  new  country  of  whose  language  he  had  never  learned  the 
simplest  word,  he  never  thought  of  imposing  silence  upon  his  eyes. 
Love  is  no  such  almighty  wiurd  that  its  first  breath  can  wash  off  the 
stains  and  scalds  of  forty  years.  With  all  her  homc-nurscd  ignorance 
of  what  some  hold  all  men  and  women  to  know  by  nature,  she  could  not 
help  colouring  under  the  long  look  in  which  her  plain,  rough,  simple, 
good-natured  man  seemed  to  drink  her  in.  Of  course,  his  manners 
meant  nothing;  one  is  not  angry  at  the  no-mamiers  of  a  tradestnan, 
who,  having  made  himself,  has  naturally  made  him»elf  more  or  less 
.badly.  But  her  tinge  of  pink  made  Ciideon's  pulse  beat  bard.  In 
'itself  it  was  a  charm,  and  it  gave  htm  courage  as  well  as  fire  She 
was  so  much  the  one  woman  in  all  other  things  thai,  in  his  neir-bon 
humility,  he  had  been  almost  fearing  that  she  might  be  the  one 
woman  in  the  M-hole  world  whom  a  man  who  willed  it  might  not 
be  able  to  wia  But  this  mere  mortal  blush  re-assured  him.  The 
only  sort  of  blush  he  knew  of  was  that  which  means  warmth  of  blood 
when  it  does  not  happen  to  mean  rouge. 

In  spile  of  tlie  quickiKss  of  hia  desires,  he  was  a  tlow-mind«d 
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nttn ;  it  took  him  nearly  two  whole  seconds  to  grasp  a  fact  for 
which  few  men  would  have  needed  even  so  much  as  one.  The  good 
of  this  was,  that  he  always  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  antl  how, 
and  why.  He  did  not  tell  himself,  in  that  one  second  of  looking 
and  thinking,  that  he  was  a  fool  for  wanting  a  girl  who  had  been 
a  mere  name  to  him  five  minutes  ago,  more  than  he  had  ever  wanted 
anything — more  than  money  even.  He  never  told  even  himself 
what  he  did  not  think  was  absolutely  tnic ;  and  of  course  it  could 
not  be  true  that,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  Gideon 
could  be  a  fool.  That  second's  thought  simply  saved  him  from 
^dbfting  over  the  edge  of  a  dream.  He  did  not  drift  or  fall :  he 
tbicvr  himself  over  with  all  his  strength  and  with  his  eyes  open, 
telling  himself  that  he  n-anted  Helen  in  his  life,  and  that  wanting 
meant  willing,  and  willing  winning,  with  Gideon  Skull.  Slow-minded 
as  he  was,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  see  the  advantages  that, 
from  his  point  of  view,  lay  on  his  side.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been 
given  into  his  hands.  In  a  few  hours  she  jvould  not  even  have  so 
much  as  that  helpless  brother  of  hers  to  protect  her.  She  was  poor : 
in  a  very  little  while,  if  his  iichenics  for  fortune  turned  out  fairly 
well,  he  would  be  rich  enough  to  buy  her,  if  he  could  get  her  in 
no  better  way — if  there  be  a  better.  For,  though  he  had  got  so 
lar  as  to  put  Helen  apart  from  other  women,  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  learn  all  at  once  that  the  dififerenee  lay  in  anything 
more  than  that,  while  the  price  ofwomeningcncral  is  low  enough,  hers 
might  be  inconveniently  high.  Well,  she  was  worth  it  Waldron  had 
not  been  quite  such  an  idiot,  after  alt,  when  he  had  been  tempted  to 
sell  Copleston  for  tlie  eyes  of  Helen  KeJd.  Did  the  Yankee  black- 
guard think  of  her  still  i*  If  so,  love  for  Helen  would  be  sweetened 
by  triumph  over  Victor  Waldron. 

'*  But  it  is  kind  of  yoUf  and  I  do  thank  you,"  Helen  was  sa)nng, 
quite  unconscious  of  her  sudden  conquest,  and  almost  of  her  passing 
tinge  of  colour,    "  You  have  done  more  for  my  brother " 

A  great  deal  had  happened  since  he  had  first  been  thanked  by 
Helen.  It  was  no  longer  true  that  he  was  hurrying  Alan  off  to  Ver- 
sailles without  reasons  for  which  she  ought  to  feel  grateful.  "  More  for 
your  brother  than  anybody  ever  did  for  me  ?  You're  right  enough,  Lf 
yoo  put  it  that  way.  I  only  wish — I  only  wish  I  could  undo  every- 
thing that  has  been  done.     I  w-ish " 

Helen's  heart  began  to  beat  quickly,  and  the  colour  come  again, 
but  from  a  very  different  cause.  She  bad  been  wondering  how  she 
could  make  him  speak  of  Copleston,  and  it  had  been  upon  his  lips 
until  be  pausedi 
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because  a  man  die 

stranger  out  of  house  and  home  ?  " 

Helen  knew  as  little  of  the  law  of  rcnl  i)roi>crty  asl 
but  she  had  certainly  never  doubled  that  when  a  man  di 
will,  his  bnd  goes  to  hts  eldest  son.  Was  not  ihis  th< 
that  Iiad  been  bewildering  her?  If  Gideon  went  no 
ou  indignant  qucstiun  based  upon  a  monstious  jiiccc  • 
he  certainly  would  not  cany  her  very  likr  towitrds  ihe 
mystery.  And  j-et  she  could  not  openly  ask  him  to  ex; 
what  kept  her  back  vns  less  loyalty  to  her  brother  tlianj 
having  to  say  that  she  had  to  apply  to  a  stranger  fo^| 
which  her  own  niother  and  brother  thought  fit  to  wit^H 
She  could  only  wait  for  hitn  to  say  tiiure ;  but  he  said  no 
thoughts  were  tra%'clling  on  a  far  difTerent  road.  She 
least  doubt  of  hearing  all,  before  he  had  done,  fi 
look  was  growing  much  more  than  merely  frank 
then  Mrs.  Keid  might  come  down  again  from  her 
ment,  and  the  chance  might  never  come  back  ogain. 

"  Mr.  Woldron  is  not  a  stranger/  she  said  at  last 
W.-15  just  suHicienily  called   for  by  what  he  had  said 
making  as  a  safe  wny,  without  betraying  her  ignor 
subject  another  opening. 

"  He  is  an  infernal  scoundrel ! "  burst  out  Cidct 
hcait  in  his  voice.     He  wanted  an  outlet  of  some 
was  too  soon  to  moke  luvc  to  Helen  Keid,  it  was  not  toe 
her  know  that  her  enemies  and  her  hates  were  his  ami 
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It  had  not  gone  out  to  be  taken.  "  Yos,"  he  said,  sutlen  for  wlwt 
felt  like  an  omen  Ihul  tlie  fruit  lie  wanted  must  be  climbed  for  and 
not  simply  ^akcn  domi,  "  of  course  you  have  been  putting  down 
eveiylKing  to  my  score  I  was  to  blame.  I  believed  Vicior 
Waldron  an  honest  man,  instead  of  n  cheat  and  a  liar.  But  I  know 
him  now." 

"  I  have  not  wronged  him,  llien  ? " 

"  You  could  only  wrong  him  by  thinlting  well  of  him.  Ah,  Miss 
Reid,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her  eager  face  as  a  lion  might  look  at 

an  especially  attractive  lioness,  "  if  your  brother  were  like  you " 

"Well?    If  he  were  like  me ?    Po  you  mean  that  he  has 

been  cheated  out  of  Copleston  ?  Is  the  taw  truly  on  the  unjust 
side?  Alan  is  too  noble-minded,  if  such  a  thing  could  be.  He 
would  tliiow  away  his  life — he  hai  thrown  it  away,  more  than  any- 
body knows  but  mc — rather  than  strike  one  blow  for  it  that  might  be 
thought  unfair.  He  is  not  Hke  me.  I  have  to  fight  for  him — alone. 
You  are  our  friend,  you  are  our  cousin's  enemy ;  tcU  mt  what  to 
do." 

That  speech,  in  that  voice,  went  straight  to  the  inmost  soul  of 
Gideon  Skull..  She  had  not  dreamed  of  finding  an  ally  in  him  less 
than  he  had  dreamed  of  finding  a  heroine  after  his  own  heart  in  the 
sister  of  a  racan-spirited,  straw-splitting  simpleton  like  Alan  Reid. 
^\'hy  had  he  never  known  her  before?  It  cost  him  no  logic  to 
tnmsfcr  his  indignation  against  Waldron  for  his  own  wrongs  into 
equally  righteous  ftTath  against  him  for  his  treatment  of  the  Reids. 

"Miss  Reid,"  he  said,  "you  just  now  wanted  to  thank  me  for 
DOthing.  Do  you  know  there  is  siiuply  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
would  not  do  for  you  ?  " 

He  had  fallen  back  into  his  quietest  manner,  but  for  the  first 
time  something  in  it  made  her  look  at  him  with  new  eyes.  A  woman 
is  bwn'a  woman,  after  all ;  she  does  not  need  middle-aged  experience 
to  be  a  great  deal  quicker-minded  in  some  things  than  Gideon  Skull, 
If  the  thing  had  not  been  too  utterly  and  ridiculously  absurd,  she 
would  have  fancied  that  the  man  was  thinking  of  making  bearish 
love  at  fust  sight  to  her.  In  the  old  times  she  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  keep  herself  from  laughing  at  such  a  notion  to  his  face ; 

■      as  things  were,  she  forgot  to  remember  that  a  penniless  nobody  like 

H      herself  had  no  longer  the  right  to  give  herself  airs  before  a  prosperous 

H      somebody  like  Gideon  Skull. 

H  "  That  is  a  rash  speech  !  "  she  said. 

^B      jrouatyour  word?" 

B     ^,     "  Take  me  at  my  word,  and  see." 


"  Suppose  I  were  to  take 
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"You  need  not  be  afraid.  You  have  done  more  for  us  already 
than — but  you  know  the  way  of  grateful  people ;  they  like  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  so  mudi  tliat  they  are  always  asking  for  something  more 
to  be  grateful  for.  There  is  something  more  that  you  can  do  for — 
Alan." 

"  For— Alan  ?  "    He  frowned. 

"  For  us  all.  Vou  know  our  whole  story.  Tel!  me  what  can  be 
done  for  him." 

*'  I  h.T.%-c  done  alt  that  ran  he  done  for  your  brother,  Miss  Reid. 
Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves.  Heaven  helps  Victor 
Waldrons,  not  Alan  Reids.  Or  if  not  Heaven,  something  else  that 
docs  just  as  well.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
sake  of— Alan." 

There  was  no  mistaking  what  he  meant  this  time.  lis  being 
ridiculous  did  not  make  it  less  a  glaring  fact  that  her  plain,  rough, 
simple,  good-natured  man  was,  in  ihe  first  ten  minutes  of  a  first 
interview,  trying  to  set  up  an  understanding  between  them  in  the 
name  of  a  common  cause,  and  on  the  ground  of  a  common  hate, 
that  he  was  to  be  her  knight  instead  of  her  brother's  friend.  Indeed, 
it  was  more  than  ridiculous — it  was  almost  as  if  he  could  have 
guessed  that  her  need  of  help  was  so  strong,  and  allowed  of  such 
little  delay,  that  she  was  re.idy  to  buy  it  of  him  then  and  there. 
Chivalry  she  did  not  expect  from  a  Gideon  Skull,  but  this  looked 
like  downright  impudence  instead  of  mere  want  of  manners,  and 
she  found  hcnjclf  wondering,  almost  with  shame  enough  to  lose  the 
sense  of  its  absurdity,  whether  Gideon  Skiill  would  have  dared  thus 
to  speak  to  Miss  Reid  of  Coplcston. 

"  You  are  Alan's  friend,  and  I  am  Alan's  sister,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  Whatever  I  do  is  for  him  ;  whatever  my  friends  do  must  be  done 
for  him  too.  His  friends  are  mine,  and  his  enemies  are  mine.  He 
would  be  too  proud  to  ask  you  what  I  have  been  asking  you.  I  am 
proud  too.  But  there  is  nothing  for  which  I  am  too  proud— fof 
Alan.     For  myself  I  want  nothing;  nothing  in  the  whole  world." 

She  meant  to  put  him  in  his  place  at  once,  and  sharply.  But  to 
him,  who  had  found  out  at  last  what  he  wanted,  her  words  rang  like 
a  challenge.  He  seemed  to  bow  to  them— but  even  so  men  have 
to  seem  to  bow  when  they  stoop  to  lift  a  glo\-c  that  has  been  thrown 
down  before  ihem. 

"So  Iw  it,  ilien,"  he  said  quietly.  "You  and  I  for  him.  Victor 
WaldroD  is  your  brother's  enemy,  therefore  he  is  yours,  therefore  be 
U  mine.  ALin  Reid  in  your  brother,  therefore  he  is  mjr  friend.  It 
conies  to  the  same  thing.    You  cannot  be  more  annious  Uian  I  am  to 
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undo  this  monstrous  wrong — partly  my  own  doing,  because  I  trusted 
a  scoundrel;  unwillingly  enough,  God  knows.  Your  brother  docs  me 
that  justice  :  you  will  not  do  me  less  tlian  he." 

"  Only  tell  me  one  thing — oin  it  be  undone  ?  " 

Gideon  paused  long  before  he  answered.  He  was  not  more  sure 
that  he  loved  Helen  Reid,  after  his  manner,  than  that  a  more  prodi- 
gious and  incomprehensible  piece  of  injustice  had  been  done  than' 
anybody,  who  does  not  know  the  io^nitc  caprices  of  men  and  women 
through  and  through,  could  guess  or  dream.  He  was  not  surer  of 
the  real  emptiness  of  his  purse,  which  he  chose  everybody  to  believe 
so  full,  tiian  he  was  that  old  Harry  Keid  had  not  been  so  mad  as  to 
die  without  a  will  Supreme,  indeed,  must  be  the  faith  in  Uncle 
Christopher  that  imagines  him  capable  of  keeping  a  possibly  profit- 
able secret  from  his  nephew  Gideon  ;  strange  the  disbelief  in  Gideon's 
Ofxler  of  talent  that  would  suppose  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  secret 
to  be  thrown  away  upon  him.  The  curate  of  Hillswick  was  sorely 
burdened  in  mind,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  such  a 
mind  as  his  will  contrive  to  relieve  itself,  without  any  approach  to 
making  confidences  or  to  open  confession.  Whatever  Mrs.  Rcid's 
motives  might  be  at  bottom,  he  had  certainly  got  hold  of  a  family 
secret  of  the  &rst  otder,  and  if  he  could  have  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
will,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  thing  out 
of  Alan  Reid  by  gratifying  a  just  vengeance  against  Victor  Waldron. 
Victor  Waldron  had  cheated  him,  therefore  it  was  monstrou.sly  unjust 
that  he  should  keep  Alan  Reid  out  of  Copleston ;  but  to  play  the 
part  of  king-maker  for  nothing  could  not  enter  the  head  of  a  sane 
man.  Nobody  else  would  do  so  ;  why  should  Gideon  Skull  f  He 
had  been  a  little  thrown  out  in  his  calculations  by  Alan's  extra- 
ordinary way  of  receiving  as  broad  a  hint  as  pnidcnce  had  allowed 
htm  to  make  of  the  existence  of  a  will,  and  of  his  readiness  to  sell  to 
the  rightftil  heir  the  services  for  which  he  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
wrongful  one  ;  but  Victor  himself  had  taught  him  that  quixotic  pro- 
fessions simply  mean  a  determination  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  see  what  one  does  not  wish  to  see  ;  to  be  very  angry  if  an 
agent  is  so  indelicate  and  so  inconsiderate  as  to  throw  upon  his 
pnndpal  the  responsibility  for  all  the  means  that  require  to  be  justi- 

Ified  by  their  cml.  That  Alan,  being  human,  would  accept  Copleston 
if  he  could— so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  ask  no  questions— Gideon 
was  sure:  and  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  Waldron'a 
trick  of  getting  it  back  for  nothing,  Gideon  was  equally  sure.  AIl^ 
assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  a  will  implied  iis  discovery — bad  been  as  dear  as  dayl^ht  ten 
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minutes  ago.  But  those  ten  minntes'  talk  with  Helen  compelled 
him  to  pause  and  to  think  with  all  his  might  before  risking  another 
word. 

"  If  I  tell  hcT  right  off  .ill  I  think,"  thought  he,  following  out  his 
vieni-s  of  human  nature  to  their  thorough  end,  "she  is  clever  enou^ 
to  pay  me  with  a  *  Thank  you,'  even  if  she  doesn't  get  rid  of  me  by 
treating  me  like  that  scoundrel.  She's  clever  enough  to  worm  it  all 
out  for  herself  if  1  were  to  let  out  to  her  as  much  as  half  a  word.  IX 
I  were  a  woman  I  should  have  known  as  much  as  Uncle  Christopher 
long  ago.  ...  If  I  don't  tell  her  something  I  shall  seem  of  no  use, 
and  women  don't  [live  something  for  nothing.  .  .  .  And  if  I  tdl  her 
half  a  word,  whore's  the  good  gone  of  packing  that  brother  of  heis 
off  out  of  the  way,  and  of  having  her  poor  enough  for  buying?  .  .  . 
Why,  if  some  chance  bullet  found  its  way  to  her  brother's  skull 
before  that  will  turned  up,  I  might  be  on-ncr  of  all  Coplcston.  .  .  . 
Ah,  I'm  not  such  an  ass  after  all ;  I  thought  there  must  be  something 
more  about  a  girl  than  her  mere  flesh  and  blood  to  make  me  want 
her,  as  if  there  were  no  she-flesh  in  tlie  world  but  -hers.  ...  If 
)'oung  Reid  doesn't  get  killed,  his  only  sister  would  not  make  the 
man  who  married  her  a  liej^'nr's  hushand,  unless  the  will's  very  unlike 
any  that  old  Harry  would  have  drawn.  .  .  ." 

"  Can  it  noi  be  undone  ?  '  asked  Helen.  "  Must  Alan  put  up  with 
what  you  tell  me  all  the  world  would  think  unjust  because  some 
lawyer's  quibble  is  against  him  ?  How  can  anybody  but  he — how  can 
anybody  on  earth  come  between  his  father  and  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  My  it  could  not  he  imdonc,"  said  Gideon.  "Of 
course  Victor  Waldron  was  a  scotindrel  beyond  words  to  take 
advantage  of  your  lather's  sudden  death  without  a  will  If  he  had 
Fgone  for  Coptesion  on  wlut  he  thought  were  his  rights,  I  should  have 
said  nothing  ;  he  would  have  had  right  as  well  as  law  on  bis  side, 
and  you  can't  blame  a  man  for  trying  to  get  his  own.     But " 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  abuse  anybody,"  said  Helen.  "  Tell 
me  what  can  be  done  ;  and  if  Alan  ought  not  to  do  it,  t  will." 

"Anything  in  the  worhl  ?" 

"  Anjihing  in  the  world.  I  know  what  1  am  saying,  Mr.  SkulL 
I  liave  thought  .-iboiit  it  ever  since  I  have  no  right  to  think  of 
myself;  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  let  any  selfish  scruple  about 
what  it  was  proper  for  me  to  do  ruin  Alan.  1  would  not  talk  like 
this  if  it  was  only  Coplcston." 

Gideon  nodded  assent  a  litde  impatiently.  Why  would  people 
persist  in  tlie  humbug  of  making  these  conventional  disclaimers, 
which  they  knew  could  deceive  nobody,  of  bang  moved  by  the 
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only  motives  that  arc  natural,  healthy,  and  sane?    Well,  she  was  a 
womaQ — it  would  not  do  to  exi:icct  too  much  from  Iier. 

"But  it  is  not  only  that— it  is  .\Jau'3  life,  not  his  land.  If  we 
mu»t  fight  them  in  their  own  way,  he  must  not  use  their  weapons. 
I  would  not  have  my  brother  do  one  least  thing  that  lie  might  for 
one  moment  dream  of  being  against  his  honour.  Rather  than  that,  I 
would  have  him  lose  all  that  Copleston  means  to  him.  But  rather 
than  see  him  lose  his  rights  by  deserving  then],  I  V'0u3d  do  e\-crything 
that  I  would  not  have  him  ^'a.  Anything — everything.  Do  you 
understand  ?  Don't  tell  me  that  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong. 
I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  I  suppose  1  am  talking  what  some 
people  would  call  wickedly.  I  should  call  it  far  moir  wicked  to 
think  more  of  one's  own  selfish  soul,  which  is  of  no  conscqucnrc  to 
any  creature  but  oneself,  before  right  and  justice,  and  the  life  and 
happiness  of  Alan.  Tell  me  cver>ihing  that  anybody  can  do  for  him." 
She  was  not  giving  any  special  confidence  to  Gideon,  bhe  was 
Only  letting  Alan's  well-wisher  and  Waldion's  enemy  see  that  he 
tmight  place  implicit  fonfideticc  in  her,  and  might,  without  fear  of 
'finding  any  of  Alan's  scniplcs,  count  upon  her  as  a  thorough-going 
ally.  She  was  not  even  defending  herself  to  herself,  for  her  self- 
b<definicc  had  been  put  beyond  doubt  or  question  long  ago.  If  she 
FWM  right,  she  was  right ;  if  she  was  wrong,  it  was  all  for  Alan.  Her 
voice,  as  it  grew  in  courage  and  eagerness,  sent  a  thrill  through 
Gideon,  and  made  his  heart  beat  and  his  blood  bum  as  if  twenty 
years  of  his  life  had  been  suddenly  startled  away.  A  girl  who  felt 
thus  for  a  brother — what  would  she  not  feel  and  do  for  the  man  who 
rcould  make  her  love  him  with  the  whole  pfission  which  he  felt  sure 
IS  waiting  for  but  a  single  sjiark  to  set  it  ablaze?  Why,  without  a 
dower,  what  would  not  a  girl  like  this  help  him  to  do,  as  soon  as  she 
learned  to  be  no  longer  a  girl  ?  And  all  this  wasted  on  a  brother!— 
but  that  should  not  be  for  long.  Of  course  it  was  all  only  the  usual 
sham  about  her  not  caring  for  Copleston.  But  she  shammed  splen- 
didly] and  her  outspoken  readiness  to  do  anything  to  get  what  she 
wanted  meant  the  most  entire  union  of  souls.  He  began  to  guess 
what  real  love  really  means,  her  nature  seemed  so  utterly  in  harmony 
mih  hLs  own.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  Gideon  Skull, 
at  forty  years  old,  had  not  fallen  in  love  at  very  first  sight  with  a 
odsomc  girl  who  was  ready  to  go  any  lengths  to  get  wliaiever  she 
'most  wanted  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  her  interpretation 
of  "  Everything  and  Anything  "  was  not  quite  the  same  as  his  own ; 
but  then  he  fiilly  believed,  and  thousands  will  agree  willi  him,  that 
where  a  man  will  go  a  mile  for  what  he  wants,  a  woman  will  go  a 
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league — unless  her  goal  is  ten  leagues  yet  fanher  off,  and  then  she 
will  go  the  other  ten. 

"  [  will  tell  you  wliat  I  think  of  you :  yoii  arc ^" 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  what  anybody  thinks  of  me.  1  want  to 
know  how  Coplcslon  is  lo  be  got  back  for  Alan,  f  know  what  to 
think  of  myself;  pcopie  may  think  of  me  as  they  please."  ^^k 

."MissReid!"  ^H 

"Well?"  ^ 

"  Will  you— rtfmemhcring  wliat  you  have  told  me — let  mc  go  over 
the  whole  affair  in  my  own  mind,  and  try  to  give  you  an  answer,  say, 
in  three  days?" 

Helen's  face  fell.   "  Need  it  take  so  long?    If  there  is  fraud^^" 
"So  long — for  two  people  against  tlie  law?" 
"  It  cannot  be  the  law  that,  when  a  man  like  my  father  diet 
without  a  will,  his  land  goes  to  a  distant  cousin  instead  of  his  onl)' 
son." 

"  It  cannot  be  justice — no.  But  when  that  «on  is  in  Alan's 
position,  it  most  surely  is  the  law.  Surely  you  know  that,  Miu 
Reld." 

"In  Alan's  position?  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  turning 
pale  with  fear  of  the  revelation  of  she  knew  not  what  mystery.  "  I 
know  Alan  as  I  know  myself.  What  can  Alan  have  done  that  the 
law  should  rob  htm  of  his  own  ?  Tell  roe,  for  Ciod's  sake,  what  you 
mean  1 " 

"  Yo\i  mean  lo  say  you  do  not  know — you  have  not  been  able  to 
undcrst-ind  how  the  law  docs  not  look  upon  your  brother  as  any 
man's  son  I " 

"  I  know  nothing — I  understand  nothing.  I  must  and  I  will 
know." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  nobody  has  explained  to  you ?  •• 

"  Tell  me  instantly  what  you  mean." 

It  could  not  come  into  his  head — though  it  might  easily  have 
come  into  that  of  a  much  less  clever  man — that  Helen  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Coplesion.  He  could 
only  suppose  that,  as  was  natural  enough,  she  had  not  been  able,  con- 
sidering her  age  rather  than  her  sex,  to  grasp  the  exAct  bearing  of  the 
laws  of  marriage  when  they  stood  on  one  side  and  justice  and  interest 
on  the  other.  He  had  never  yet  found  a  woman  capable  of  fully 
understanding  a  law  that  worked  to  her  own  injury,  however  great 
hci  genius  might  be  for  knowing  by  instinct  the  most  intricate 
legal  rules  that  bore  in  her  favour.  And  probably,  considering 
both  her  age  and  her  sex,  her  mother  and  brother,  being  no  doubt 
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slaves  to  all  the  proprieties,  had  not  been  given  to  discuss  such 
a  matter  before  Helen.  But  he,  being  no  sUve  to  any  absurd  and 
hyiKKTitical  notions,  was  certainly  not  going  to  leave  her  in  the  dark 
ibout  any  matter  that  would  tend  to  make  her  reliance  upon  hiiti 
more  absolute  and  thorough,  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he.  "The  law 
of  England  does  not — except,  I  believe,  under  some  very  peculiar 
circumstances  with  which  we  have  no  concern— recognise  a  second 
marriage  while  a  first  wife  i.s  living.  It  docs  not  only  forbid  such  a 
maniage  :  Ji  treats  it  as  an  idle  forni,  and  as  no  more  a  marriage 
than  if  the  parties  to  it  had  never  even  gone  through  the  form.  And, 
in  the  face  of  nature,  it  declares  that  wilhout  a  marriage  tlicre  can 
be  no  children.  Kow  you  see,  Miss  Reld,  there  is  no  question  but 
thai  your  father  and  mother  thought  they  were  free  to  marry.  Per- 
haps your  mother  never  even  thought  of  a  possible  obstacle— but 
that  you  no  doubt  know  better  than  I  can  supi)Ose.  Waldron  is  an 
unspeakable  scoundrel,  no  doubt,  lo  take  advantage  of  an  uninten- 
tional bigamy.  But  he  knew  his  facts ;  and  you  know  how  com- 
pletely your  brother  and  your  mother  have  considered  that  he 
proved  them.  So,  you  see,  when  your  father  died — without  the  will 
by  which  he  might  have  left  Copleston  to  me,  if  he  had  pleased — he 
could  not  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  because,  in  law,  he  had  no  son. 
He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  succeeded  by  Victor  Waldmn,  who 
was  his  heir-at-law,  and  blackguard  enough  to  go  to  your  brother 
and  show  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  claim.  Miss  Reid — ■ 
I  declare  to  you  that,  when  1  warned  your  brother  of  the  5t.ate  of  the 
case,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  his  surrendering  without  a  fight,  and  a 
hard  one,  and  perhaps  a  successful  one,  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  of— ^of — you.  I  thought  hn  would  have  brought  for«-ard  unan- 
swerable proof  that— good  God ! — Miss  Reid  ! — What  is  the  matter — 
are  you  ill  ? " 

"  WTio  says  tlial  my  motlier  was  not  my  father's  wife  ?  You  ?  " 
His  story  had  through  alt  its  after-part  been  turning  in;o  Uiere 
words  that  scarcely  touched  even  her  ears.  She  had  scarcely  heard 
since  she  was  bom  of  harm  untitling  to  lodge  in  a  girl's  mind  and 
memory  ;  all  life  bad  been  clean  and  pure  lo  her  every  day  and  all 
day  loi^.  ijliehad  more  than  a  girl's  ignorance  of  all  things  of  which 
it  used  to  be  held  right  for  a  girl  never  even  to  hear  the  names. 
Alan's  care  for  her  in  this  had  onJy  been  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
whole  air  in  which  she  had  grown.  And  now  the  shock  of  suddenly 
enl^tened  ignorance  about  such  things— always  more  than  repubive 
enough—came  upon  her  in  the  shajjc  of  ihc  discovery  that  her  dead 
iiuher,  and  her  own  mother,  anil  she,  and  AUn,  were  mixed  together 
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in  a  chaos  of  unlawlul  relalionsliip ;  that  they  were  declared  and 
branded  outcasts,  beyond  the  pale  of  human  law.  No  wonder  that 
Gideon  Skull  had  thought  her  taken  suddenly  fcjint  or  ilL 

But  he  did  not  think  so  for  lor^.  The  spirit  of  shame  had  fallen 
upon  Alan,  and  had  crushed  his  pride;  but  it  M-as  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  tlial  cauie  to  her,  and  raisetl  hers.  Yiclor  Waldion,  in 
Hillswick  Churchyard,  had  seen  her  flashing  out  war  against  one  tnan. 
Gideon  Skull  saw  more — he  saw  her  as  she  stood  before  him  as  if 
defying  the  world,  for  it  was  ihc  whole  unjust  world  that  had  now 
become  her  foe. 

So,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  rhat  had  once  looked  so  beautiful- 
yes,  even  these  last  months  now  looked  scarcely  worse  than  a  rtoudy 
flay — the  daughtcthood  and  brotherhood  which  had  given  her  world 
its  living  soul  were  worse  itian  dead  things ;  Jiey  were  things  thil 
had  never  been.  How  could  she  look  upon  a  world  that  had  in* 
vented  such  a  lie,  and  then  bade  her  believe  it  true?  which  had 
invented  a  sin,  and  then  punished  for  it  those  who  she  knew  had  in 
their  hearts  and  minds  never  sinned — even  Alan,  who  had  never 
even  stumbled  into  the  likeness  of  wrong-doing?  It  w.is,  indeed,  a 
hideous  lie.  How  could  the  world  rob  her  of  one  thing  that  had 
been  as  true  as  if  the  law  had  not  declared  her  to  be  fatherless  and 
brotlierlcss,  and  a  distant,  unknown  foreign  cousin  to  be  of  nearer 
kin  and  blood  to  htr  own  father  than  his  own  son?  'ITiat  she  h«d 
been  kept  in  the  dark  magnified  all  these  things  a  hundredfold 
What  must  it  not  all  mean  when  Alan  himself  had  left  her  to  grt^ 
blindly  and  to  feel  untrusted  rather  than  let  her  know  what  had  really 
come  to  her?  She  judged  him  by  her  for  mors  thorough  self—that 
was  her  way.  Had  he  been  afraid  that  the  news  would  strike  her  dead, 
or  madden  her,  or  what  was  it  that  he  had  feared  ?  Wliy  liad  he  not 
told  her,  in  all  gentleness,  that  they  were  brother  and  sister  no  more 
— except  in  such  useless,  idle  things  as  fact,  and  truth,  and  love,  and 
nature — instead  of  leaving  her  to  hear  it  coarsely  and  cuttingly  «cc 
out  by  this  Gideon  Skull  ?  If  he  thought  her  too  weak  to  bear  such 
news  from  htm,  how  ought  she  to  bear  it  now  ?  Did  it  not  seem 
horrible  enough  to  her  that  she  bore  it  at  all? 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  the  law  that  said  so  ? "  said  Gideon. 
"  I  am  not  the  law." 

"  i  thank  you  for  telling  me,"  said  Helen.  "  I  thank  you  for 
knowing  me  better  than  even  my  own  brother  knew  me;  It  is 
right  I  should  know  at  ouce  that  nothing  can  Iw  done,  and  that 
Alan  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  him  and  to  me.  I 
suppose  you  have  done  more  than  go  out  of  your  way  in  taking  any 
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notice  of  such  people  as  we  arc.  ■  .  .  Vcs,  I  see  now  why  my  moihctl 
wishes  Alan  to  make  n  name  of  his  own.  .  .  .    And  why  he  .  .  .  Ii 
will  give  him  your  messaijc.    1  have  uothing  more  to  ask  you.    Good-;] 
bye.     Won't  you  shake  hands?    Or  is  that  improper,  and  against  th< 
law?" 

Gideon  had  not  put  out  his  hand  to  hers,  for  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  leave,  and  he  was  getting  a  little  bewildered.  One  moment  Helen 
seemed  to  be  above  all  women  simply  in  her  thoroughness  of  what  he 
called  womanhood  ;  the  next  he  was  thrown  back  upon  his  first  impres- 
sion, that  she  must  be  different  from  tlieni  in  kind.  "  What  can  she  he 
driving  at  now  ?  "  he  thought,  with  an  anxioxxs  frown,  "  Good-bye  ? 
She's  got  nothing  out  of  mc  yet ;  X  haven't  let  slip  one  hint  about  the 
will.  One  would  think  that  a  girl  had  never  been  bom  out  of 
marriage  before,  or  that  it  signified  a  straw,  apart  from  one's  father 
dying  without  a  ift-ill."  But  in  the  same  breath  of  thought  the  Kght 
in  her  eyes  and  the  curl  of  her  parted  lips  blinded  him  to  all  else ; 
he  let  her  motives  run  ofT  unhunted,  and  seized  her  hand  in  botli  his 
ovn. 

"There!"  he  said,  deeply  and  fiercely.  "That's  how  much  / 
care.  Didn't  I  say  tliere  was  notliing  on  earth  I  wouldn't  do  for 
you?"  He  kept  her  hand  hard,  and  rejoiced  in  the  ruin,  grief,  and 
shame  which  had  dngged  her  down  to  him,  even  so  neor  that  he 
might  claim  the  right  of  a  champion  to  feel  the  pulfics  of  her  fingers 
send  thrills  and  stings  through  his  veins.  It  was  a  hand  after  his  own 
heart,  soft  and  delicate,  but  ner\'ous  and  fimi,  which  om-  might  press 
without  crushing  or  feci  it  mell  into  nothing. 

For  her,  her  hand  might  have  l>een  as  free  as  her  thoughts,  for 
anything  she  knew.  In  truth,  Gideon  Skull  was  as  far  from  her  as  he 
was  fancying  her  near  to  him.  She  saw  nothing  in  the  eyes  bent 
down  upon  her  that,  had  she  seen  it,  would  have  alarmed  even  her 
ignorance,  and  have  made  her  feel  that  she  must  have  fallen  low 
indeed  before  she  could  have  been  thus  looked  upon.  She  withdrew 
her  hand,  suspecting  no  cause  for  being  angry  with  an  impulse  of 
generous  kindness  in  a  man  who  might  almost  have  been  her  father,  i 
for  his  years,  and  who  had  proved  himself  her  brother's  friend— lesjM 
than  kin  and  more  than  kind. 

"You  have  told  me  evcr)-thing  now,"  she  said,  half  sadly,  half 
bitterly.  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  let  me  have  a  tittle 
while  to  myself  before  I  see  Alan  again."  ^ 

Gideon  felt  he  had  advanced  so  much  farther  in  half  an  hour  thatf^ 
he  could  have  hoped  for  from  a  month's  hard  marching,  that  he  was 
Weil  content  with  the  wisdom  of  risking  no  chance  of  loss  until  h< 
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also  had  taken  lime  lo  think  and  plan.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  sec  cither 
Alan  or  Mrs.  Reid  just  then.  He  wished  to  carry  away  with  him  the 
fresh  flavour  of  his  new  pa-ssion,  as  well  as  to  shape  out  a  method  for 
making  passion  aad  principle^his  principle — agree.  He  moved  to 
leave  her  instantly,  as  if  htr  least  word  was  a  command  to  him. 

"  iliit  something  can  be  done,  something  sAatl  be  done.    I  a&ked 
you  for  three  days.     Bui  everything  shall  be  done,  if  it  takes  three 

^       ye.m." 

^m  And  so,  at  IilHI,  Helen  knew  why  Alan  had  let  Copleslon  slip 

from  his  fingers  without  a  word.     What  was  left  to  be  done  for  .\Ian 

^^        now? 

I    ^' 

■ 

■ 


CltAPIEft    XIII. 

J/trtuUs. — All  blue,  *ilh  balls  of  li£hl,  what  is't  lliy  t.houkler«  Ixar  f 
Alliii. — Thou  (Ictm'sl — poor  mortal  rfwBif— 'tis  gocj  to  hive  such  c«rc? 

Know  that  thwc  shoulder*  ache  beneath  the  weight  of  air, 

AM-eary  with  the  light  thnu  breitheal  cverywiiere. 

■  ■  ■  ■  • 

Tlutu  fAin  woulils*  giaip  the  itnra  :  ihere,  take  them  —to  ihy  p*ia  : 
Lift  up  Orion's  SworJ,  and  hold  on  high  the  Wain : 
Itcfore  the  »un  tv  rL-d.  thoii'lt  pray  them  lotc  apiin. 
Wiiih,  foir  'lis  good  lu  with  :— and  licst,  to  wish  in  vain. 


While  exaggerating  all  the  rest  of  her  position  in  a  manner  thai 
would  indued  have  amazed  the  common  sense  of  Gideon  Skull  could 
he  have  read  Helen's  whole  mind,  her  ignorance  saved  her  from  one 
suspicion,  that,  could  it  have  found  its  way  to  her,  would  liave  made 
all  the  res!  of  her  shame  as  nothing.  It  never  came  into  her  heart  to 
imagine  that  her  father  and  her  mother  could  have  done  wrong  :  if 
the  world  condemned  them,  it  was  the  world  that  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  not  they.  She  was  pre;iared  to  change  all  her  beliefs  and  all  her 
instincts  in  an  instant  if  in  this  nutter  they  chose  lo  take  the  world's 
side.  New  light  came  over  a  hundred  things  which  she  had  taken 
as  the  simplest  matters  of  course  until  now.  She  thought  she  could 
understand  why  it  was  that  her  father  and  mother  had  never  cared 
to  min:  with  a  world  of  which  they  no  doubt  comprehended  ihe 
injustice,  tyranny,  and  hypocrisy,  and  why  she  and  Al<m  had  been 
brought  up  apart  (ram  others — since  it  was  others  who  made  up  the 
world.  She  knew  how  good  they  were,  so  that  all  who  condenmed 
them  must  needs  be  evil.  1  ler  whole  nature  blamed  tliem  in  a  ver)* 
different  way.  They  should  not  have  taken  refuge  in  a  hermitage, 
ifaejr  should  have  fought  against  the  world,  and  conquered,  and  been 


mined,  noi  as  helpless  victims,  but  as  martyrs.  Alan  and  she  should 
have  been  trained  to  strength,  and  to  tbc  wisdom  which  is  the  better 
part  of  innocence.  Alan  would  not  liavc  taken  the  world's  part 
against  himself  and  those  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  and 
she  would  not  aland,  in  her  ignorance  and  her  weakness,  alone 
against  the  world. 

j^    But  wns  she  &o  wenlc,  after  all  ? 

■  As  thought,  after  its  first  shock,  took  conscious  shape  again,  and 
>s  she  went  over  again,  all  at  once,  all  the  words  of  this  last  half-hour, 
she  felt  that  at  least  one  strong  man  had  not  found  her  so. 
Knowledge  is  not  %-anity.  A  soldier  is  not  vain  because  he  finds  his 
rifle  straight  and  his  sword  true.  If  what  she  knew  to  be  true  were 
tnic,  she  was  not  iittcrly  without  arms  ;  she  had  only  omitted  to  learn 
how  to  use  them.  She  would  have  been  thankful,  in  the  rebellion  of 
her  whole  spirit  against  all  mankind  and  against  her  own  helplessness, 
if  anybody  had  put  nothing  belter  tlian  a  pointed  straw  into  her  hand, 
She  would  have  gone  hard  to  work  lo  find  some  use  for  the  straw. 
It  seenoed  as  if  Gideon  had  taught  her  that  she  was  the  owner  of 
some  weapon  of  which  she  could  as  yet  but  dimly  guess  the  strength 
and  the  nature ;  but  it  must  needs  be  of  more  worth  than  a  straw, 
and  she,  at  least,  would  not  go  to  the  law  to  ask  it  if  she  might  use 
what  nature  had  given  her,  whaie%-er  it  might  be.  She  began,  with 
no  touch  of  vanity,  to  think  of  herself  with  new  thoughts  and  to  look 
upon  herself  with  new  eyes.  Of  course,  being  a  woman,  she  took  it 
for  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  beauty,  and  nothing  else,  which  gives 
a  woman  power  over  man  ;  so,  with  no  more  elation  of  heart  than  if 
she  had  been  examining  the  ntlraction  of  Pcrtha  Meyrick,  she 
assumed  thai  she  must  have  more  beauty  than  she  had  hitherto 
thought  of  thinking,  and  went  deliberately  to  the  fly-blown  mirror 
over  the  firc-plare  lo  find  out  exactly  where  it  lay.  It  was  a  wretched 
piece  of  self-consciousness  that  Gideon  "had  tauylit  her — it  was  as  if 
looks  like  his  could  not  light  on  a  woman  without  staining  her.  But 
it  was  not  Gideon  who  had  taught  her  the  desire  to  make  the  worst 
of  herself  if  her  worst  could  be  the  best  for  Alaa  Kor  could  she 
have  learned  it  from  her  father,  who,  if  he  could  have  seen  her  then 
with  those  spiriwal  eyes  which  are  blind  to  faces  and  see  nothing  less 
real  and  substantial  than  souls,  would  have  failed  tu  recognise  his 
own  child.    But,  ne^'e^theless,  her  spirit  could  not  be  wholly  her 

»own,  and 
i      "  Who  has  been  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Reid,  seeing  nothing  out  of 
the  common  in  a  girl  standing  before  a  looking-glass,  even  though 

Ilbe  girl  was  Helen — whom   the  glass  might   have   told   that   her 
I      VOL.  CCXLVI.      NO.  1793.                    M  it 
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mother's  L«auty  must  once  have  been  very  like  her  on-n,  though 
probably  much  greater,  and  that  the  likeness  bad  been  gion-ing  these 
last  months  in  more  vfzy^  than  one.  "  I  heard  a  voice  ju£t  now,  and 
I  did  not  care  to  come  down." 

One  nataral  impulse  in  Ilckn  to  say  out,  **  Mother,  I  know 
everything  now — why  have  you  kept  it  from  rae  ?  Could  you  ihink 
ihat  /should  blame  youf"  would  at  any  rale  have  opened  Mrs. 
Rcid's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  suppression  of  the  will  for  her  son's 
sake  had  dehvcred  Copleston  into  the  hands  of  an  owner  instead  of 
the  Iruslee  whom  she  supposed  the  curate  of  Hillswick  to  Iiave  found 
for  her.  She  certainly  would  not  have  earned  Alan's  reverence  and 
Helen's  wonder  by  taking  seeming  ruin  quite  bo  calmly.  But  the 
impulse  did  not  come.  Mothers  and  daughters  must  not  put  off  the 
first  of  such  impulses  for  twenty  years  if  they  wish  them  to  be  poari- 
ble;  it  was  their  father  to  whom  Alan  and  Helen  had  always  gone 
with  their  hearts  ui  their  hands.  They  knew  their  mother's  love  for 
them,  and  guessed  its  depth — especially,  to  Helen's  complete  content 
with  a  second  place  in  all  things— for  Alan  ;  but  they  could  not  pve 
it  back  to  her  openly  ns  they  could  their  Other's,  which  bad  becti 
always  in  sight,  and  had  been  the  chief  part  of  the  air  of  their  lives. 
So  she  only  said,  with  tlie  sigh  of  one  who  has  been  making  a  long 
journey  alone  in  dreamland,  and  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  wake  up 
to  daily  things,  "  Ves,  Gideon  Skull  has  been  here.  He  wanted  to 
see  Alan  about  his  going  to  the  siege." 

Mrs.  Reid  noticed  the  sigh  ;  but  it  u'as  natural,  when  Helen  bad 
to  speak  about  a  first  parting  from  Alan,  and  she  had  no  reason  to 
notice  anything  more.  She  also  sighed.  "  I  ivish  /Vlan  had  never 
come  across  this  mau.  I  am  more  thou  sorry  be  has  been  here. 
He  is  not  a  good  man." 

"I  suppose  he  is  no  worse  than  other  men,"  said  Helen.  "1 
suppose  Ihcy  .trc  all  much  the  same.  I  suppose  it  is  men  who  loakc 
up  the  world  and  the  laws." 

"  Helen  !  what  do  you  rncxn  ?  It  i^  not  brave  of  you  to  speak  in  1 
that  bitter  way — it  is  not  like  you,  and  not  like  the  courage  you 
promised  me.  What  men  have  you  known,  but  Alan  and  your 
father,  that  you  should  judge  them  all  together  with  u  man  like 
Gideon  Skull?  And  wii.it  do  you  know  of  him,  that  you  think  him  do 
worse  than  your  father  and  Alan  ?  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you  ? 
We  have  not  given  up  alt  our  friends  in  order  to  open  our  doon  to 
Gideon  Skull  when  he  pleases  to  call.  He  would  never  have  dared 
to  call  at  Copleston." 

"  1  mean 1  suppose  .\Ian  must  know  all  sorts  of  men." 
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^. , "  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  he  should  accept  favours  from 
Gideon  Skull.  There  is  no  reason  why  Gideon  Skull  should  call 
here.  He  is  a.  man  of  the  very  worst  character,  as  I  told  you  before 
you  left  CoptesloD." 

"And  is  that  how  he  has  come  lo  be  rich — his  being  of  the 
worst  character?  Poor  Alau!  He  will  always  be  poor  Aiau,  I'm 
aftaid," 

"T  won't  have  you  ulk  nonsense,  Helen.  He  has  become  rich, 
and  he  has  a  bad  character.  But  he  has  become  rich  because  he  was 
obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  I  don't  want  Alan  to  become  rich, 
God  knows.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  do  vih\\  him  to  be 
like  Gideon  Skull." 

"  Yes,  m,amma.     Vou  nieau,  you  wish  him  to  conquer  the  world." 

".X  wish  him  to  make  the  best  and  lUmost  of  himself.  If  he 
learns  that,  I  shall  thank  God  for  all  our  other  loss,  and  so  will  he. 
I  don't  say  that  Gideon  Skull's  best  is  Alan's  best — God  forbid  I 
But- — " 

jiyrr," Yes,  mamma,"  said  Helen  again.  "Yus,  1  do  soc  what  you 
mesuB.  'We  must  fight  ilie  world  in  its  own  way,  or  else  &ubmii  to 
every  sor:  of  wrong,  and  admit  tlxat  wrong  is  right  by  our  submission. 
I  K-ish  /  were  a  man." 

!'  You  arc  not  yourself  to-day,  Hdcn.    I  don't  know  what  yeu 

mean But  I  do  know  that,  if  I  can  help  it,  we  have  seen 

the  last  of  Gideon  Skull." 

There  iras  more  sympatJiy  between  Helen  and  Gideon  than  even 
be  could  hoi)C  to  gain  by  &trengUi  and  patience  in  many  years, .  jf 
evil  must  be  done  that  good  may  come,  he  had  argued,  I'U  do  it  and 
welcome.  As  others  don't  like  lo  sec  the  dirt  on  their  gngcis,  1  don't 
mind  seeing  on  mine  wha.ccvcr's  there.  And  if  such  evil  must  be 
done,  argncd  she,  let  me  be  the  one  lo  do  it,  since  other  hands  must 
not  be  stained.  Hliat  docs  a  process  signify,  if  the  end  be  the  same? 
Though  it  is  tnic  that,  by  a  goo<l  end,  he  and  slie  did  not  raeav 
(|uitc  the  same  thing.  She,  too,  hod  a  best  and  utmost  to  make  of 
herself;  and  Gideon  Skull,  who  had  been  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  world*  liad  taught  her  to  guess  wherein  it  lay.  The  minute  had 
gone,  by  for  tdling  her  mothei;  all  she  knew,  even  had  the  whole 
Itousdtold  history  of  ihc  Kcids  nude  such  a  confidence  possible 
under  any  conditions.  She  Ind  formed  no  plan;  bm  she  felt  it  to  be 
a  first  condition  of  any  plan  she  might  be  able  to  fonn  that  her 
mother  and  tier  brother  should  be  kept  as  completely  in  the  dark 
froin  all  knowledge  of  it  as  they  had  tried  to  keep  her.     .\ny  plan  of 
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hers  would  be  certain,  whatever  eke  it  might  be,  to  be  one  of  wliick 
they  would  Qot  approve. 

In  one  word,  she  was  the  Helen  Reid  of  that  Kastcr  eve  in  HBb- 
wick  Church  no  more. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Reid's  tliorough -going  love  for  her  son,  whidifll 
character  above  happiness,  and  happiness  above  fortune,  Victor  Wrf- 
dron  was  master  of  CoplestoiL 

He  had  certainly  done  his  best  and  utmost  to  get  rid  of  it  B« 
he  found  himself  as  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  fine  estate  and  n 
exceptionally  fine  income  as  most  men  arc  to  rid  themselves  of  ihdr 
burdens.  Not  long  ago  he  would  have  felt  that  to  be  once  mat 
Waldron  of  Coplcston  was  the  fulfilment  of  an  ambition  so  grctf  u 
to  be  well-nigh  no  better  than  a  dream.  But  what  flarour  could  t 
have  to  him  when  he  thought  of  how  it  had  come  to  him?  AW 
what  should  he  do  with  it  now  that  it  had  come  ?  It  is  b>C^ 
possible  to  follow  him  through  the  bbyrinthinc  knot  of  dfffictdaB 
which  Alan  had  so  proudly  refused  lo  permit  him  to  cut  ia  tw. 
For  many  days  there  was  not  one  in  which  his  whole  hean  didM 
curse  Gideon  Skull,  or  ALin  hardly  less  than  Gideoti.  He  bad  ms 
Helen  before  she  had  changed,  and  her  eyes,  angry  with  hfloet 
scorn,  followed  him.  He  had  seen  the  look  in  them  which  bewwM 
have  given  fifty  Coplestons  not  to  see ;  and  it  seemed  to  haunt  tao 
more  and  more.  He  had  no  thought  of  marr>'ing  anybody,  bolfae 
had  no  settled  intention  of  marrying  nobody;  and  it  certainly  wfwri 
hard  that  he,  at  his  age,  should  take  a  monk's  vows  so  *s  to  nod 
against  the  chance  of  having  children  to  whom  it  would  be  unhotti 
allow  Copleston  to  descend.  Alan,  or  Alan's  children,  or  Helen. « 
ba  children,  must  be  his  heirs  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  must  aOc* 
Coplcston  to  cut  him  off  from  the  commonest  right  of  being  ham 
The  treason  of  selling  the  place  never  entered  his  mind,  so  tltii 
Copleston,  his  family  Mecca,  dearer  and  more  sacred  to  his  rtxiau 
than  it  could  in  that  way  be  to  any  mere  substantial  possoHt, 
should  fall  to  some  accidental  stranger  without  one  drop  of  WtUm 
blood  in  his  veins.  H*hy,  thought  the  republican  from  AlDenC3,Jl 
might  go  lo  some  shopkeeper  who  might  even  be  an  aldcT^n. 
Once  a  day  at  least  he  used  lo  feel  amused  at  his  own  bonflyoMBm- 
hcnsibic  perplexity,  in  feeling  the  weight  of  acre*  which  most 
would  have  carried  as  lightly  as  a  feather ;  it  seemed  ridiculow 
to  him  that  a  sane  man  should  quarrel  with  ««alth  and 
which  had  come  to  htm  lawfully,  and»  so  (ar  as  his  inientions 
wishes  bad  been  conccmtA,  wix.  ^a^^aMVJ .    Vn^vs*^  \awAv* 
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last.  Coplcston  would  insist  upon  looking  at  him  with  the  eyes  with 
which  Helen  Reid  hail  declared  war  to  the  knife  against  him.  In 
short,  he  was  more  troubled  in  spirit  over  these  English  acres  than 
two  great  nations  were  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

He  certainly  did  not  house  his  bachelorliooii  in  the  large  empty 
roansion  whicti  he  had  hardly  had  the  heart  to  go  and  see.  ^N'hen 
he  had  come  over  from  America  with  his  fancied  right,  he  had 
amtiscd  himself  with  the  vision  of  taking  a  leading  place  in  the 
country,  and  showing  his  neighbours  what  an  enlightened  and  civilised 
American  thought  of  ihc  rights  and  duties  of  a  squire — how  romance 
and  progress  might  blend  into  one  harmonious  whole.  But,  if  this 
was  the  mission  for  which  Providence  had  forced  Copleston  upon 
him,  there  would  be  ample  time,  and  to  spate,  for  that  when  he 
could  niake  up  his  mind  that  there  was  no  escaiie  from  it,  and  that 
he  must  needs  submit  with  resignation  to  being  a  ricli  country 
gentleman  instead  of  a  man  about  the  world  with  only  his  own  wits 
for  capital  It  would  be  time  enough  then,  in  his  capacity  of 
American  justice  of  the  peace  for  an  English  county,  to  teach  his 
brethren  of  the  quorum  truth  and  common  sense  about  the  game 
bws,  and  thus  become  so  popular  and  so  much  thought  of  that — 
qualified  by  the  British  binh  of  his  grandfather — he  might  carry  his 
.notions  into  Farliament  itself,  and  show  Lords  and  Couimoa!>  what 
statesmanship,  as  understood  by  the  most  adv^uiced  and  civilised  of 
nations,  really  means.  But  meanwhile,  though  very  far  from  shy,  he 
did  not  care,  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty,  to  face  all  these  rights  and 
duties  among  strangers.  He  left  Hillswick,  and  went  to  Deejiweald, 
the  county  town.  There,  like  a  sensible  man  of  business,  he  put 
Copleston  and  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Swann,  the  leading 
estate  agent  there,  who  acted  as  steward  for  some  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  county;  and  from  Decpwcaldhc  went  hack  to  London, 
where  Copleston,  however  it  might  interfere  with  his  life,  need  not 
ioierfere  with  his  days  more  than  he  plcascil.  Mr.  Swann  had  found 
his  new  client  merely  an  cxcx-lltint  business  man ;  the  Hillswick 
people  found  plenty  of  food  for  talk,  bui  none  for  wonder,  in  the 
fact  that  a  Yankee  squire  should  feel  himself  too  little  at  home 
to  care  to  stay  there.  No  doubt  he  did  not  feel  up  to  mixing  with 
the  county  peont?,  who  would  certainly  object  to  associating  on  equal 
terms  with  a  man  whom  his  native  air  compelled  to  chew  tobacco  in 
an  unpleasant  way,  to  shoot  guests  who  reflised  a  cocktail,  and  to 
stretch  out  his  tegs  upon  instead  of  under  the  tabic.  Nobody  had 
seen  him  do  anything  of  the  sort  at  the  George,  but  then,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  want  of  experience  counts  for  nothing  when  opposed 
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bj*  notoriously  universal  theory.  And  no  doubt  he  would  in  due 
time  bring  home  a  Yankee  nnfe  lo  Coplcston— and  then,  indeed,  It 
would  be  time  to  talk,  and  all  HiUawick  wotild  see  what  it  vrotild 
&ee. 

''  He  was  intensely  in  earnest  in  all  he  thought  and  fell  about 
Coi>leston ;  rcrtainly  not  the  less  because  it  was  with  Helen's  eyes 
that  this  perirerse  estate  insisted  on  lacing  him.  But,  nevertheless, 
a  weight  seemed  lo  dro]>  from  him  at  the  end  of  every  mile  between 
Deep^'eald  -and  town.  One  cannot  be  few  ever  wonj'ing  oneself 
about  the  inevitable,  stilt  less  about  m:itters  which  do  not  admit  of 
immediAte  action  or  even  decision.  Inaction  and  indecision  were 
both  alike  hateful  to  Victor  U^aldron,  so  he  dwelt  upon  theft- 
necessity  as  little  as  possible.  He  was  not  so  uselcsxly  and  childishly 
proud  as  to  refuse  to  touch  the  rents  that  he  received  through-  his 
steward  and  agent  at  Deepweald ;  indeed,  how  he  could  refuse  to 
take  bis  own  wiiEiouit  setting  about  any  quantity  of  talk  and  scandal* 
and  without  being  in  the  end  shut  up  as  a  madman,  is  hard  to  say. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  receipt  of  the  annual  income  of  Coplcston 
that  troubled  him,  so  long  as  he  did  nothing  to  damage  the  estate  from 
which  the  income  r^ime ;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  estate  itself  needed 
outlays  from  lime  to  time  whicli  he  could  not  have  met  otherwise. 
So,  for  the  present,  he  made  a  sort  of  settlement  in  London,  without 
any  fixed  pl.in  of  staying  ihere  or  anjTuhere  ;  liiing  easily  and  quieOy 
at  a  large  hotel  where  the  guests  were  mainly  of  his  own  country, 
drifting  into  a  sort  of  general  acquaintance  among  whom  he  ntvcr 
^••poke  of  Coplcston  or  of  his  stake  in  the  mother  countr)-,  professing 
study  English  political  and  social  institutions,  arousing  himselffor 
occupation,  according  to  his  tastes  and  opportunities,  and  writing  a 
book  for  pastime.  He  felt  tempted  now  and  tlien  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness, not  being  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  idlers  are  made  ;  but  he 
could  not  make  trade  square  in  bis  mind  u-itli  his  ideal  of  a  Waldron 
of  Coplcstoa  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
somebody,  just  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  do  that  would 
really  absorb  him  without  doing  anything  that  might  misbecome  ft 
Waldron  of  Coplcston.  ■  ■ 

It  u«s  September,  so  that  the  seas<x)  was  not  favourable  for  tlic 
jtollcction  of  materials  at  first  hand  for  his  book  on  English  Society  ; 
but  it  gave  him  the  much  greater  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinions 
and  experiences  of  an  army  of  his  travelling  feUow-couatrymcn  wiu> 
had  enjoyed  greater  and  more  frequent  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion than  he.  For  the  fu^  time  in  history,  a  squire  of  Coplcstoa  was 
in  town  when  the  fields  were  in  stubble.    The  birds  must  havetbought 
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it  tbe  beginning  of  their  Tnillenniutn.  This  kind  uflifc  was  all  very 
well  for  a  time,  so  Ion]>  as  he  required  nothing  more  than  an  escape 
from  Copleston  into  the  liberty  of  London,  and  an  opportunity  for 
not  thinking  about  anything  when  o-erytlitng  wns  so  disagreeable;  but 
presently  he  began  to  feci  infinitely  bored  antl  to  he  angry  with  him- 
self for  his  indecision. 

"  If  I  don't  settle  my  life  somehow,"  he  thought  to  himself  one 
day  as  he  went  out  after  a  wliole  hour's  hterary  labour, "  I  shall  forget 
hov  to  feet  that  I  have  more  legs  than  ao  oyster.  I  believe  the 
best  iliiag  I  cuuld  do,  after  all,  would  be  to  forge  a  will  for  old 
Harry  Reid  and  hide  it  away  in  Copleston  where  it  would  be  certain 
to  be  found.  But  I  suppose  even  then  something  would  happen — I 
should  forget  to  dot  an  t,  or  to  flourish  a  </,  and  then  I  should  still 
be  Waldron  of  Copleston  and  a  fdon  into  the  bargain.  1  wonder  if 
it  would  be  criminal  to  commit  forgery  in  order  to  deprive  oneself  of 
one's  inheritance  ;  Ihc  thing  would  be  wortli  doing  if  only  to  clear  up 

the  point  of  law Wlutl     Why,  Sims?    What  are ^-cw  doing 

this  side  of  things  ?  " 

"Waldron  r  Glad  to  see  you,  air,"  said  the  siib-cdilor  of  the 
Argus,  holding  out  his  hand.     "  I  hope  you  are  well" 

•'You  know  all  about  cverj-thing,  Sims,  don't  you?" 

"  Reckon  an  editor's  got  to  know  most  things,"  said  Mr.  Sims, 
"  but  don't  follow  he  lells.    What  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  what  they'd  do  lo  a  man  in  this  country  who 
forged  a  document  that  would  leave  him  without  a  cent  in  the 
world  ?- 

"  Give  that  U]j,"  said  Mr.  Sims, 

**  Mo— it's  not  a  conundmm.     I  want  to  know." 

'MVTial  they'd  do  to  a  man  who  committed  forgery  against 
himself?  This  is  in  many  ways  a  very  remarkable  country,  Mr. 
Waldron." 

"That's  my  thunder^don't  quote  my  book  before  it's  written 
over.    Well?    I  want  to  know." 

"  It  is  in  many  ways  a  very  remarkable  country.  But  I  have 
observed  that  there  is  considerable  unanimity  among  m.inkind  where 
human  nature  comes  in.  And  by  human  natnrc  I  don't  mean  British 
nature,  or  French  naixirc,  or  Prussian  nature,  or  American  nature, 
but  (he  nature  of  men,  And  this  is  a  (juestion  of  human  nature. 
Therefore  I  conclude,  Mr.  Waldron,  that  a  man  who  forged  such  a 
document  as  you  mention  would  be  dealt  with  in  Great  Britain  just 
as  he  would  be  treated  at  home." 

And  how  would  they  treat  him  at  home — say  in  Spraggvilte?" 
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*'  They  would  coafiae  him  ia  tiie  state  asylum.  And  ihey  would 
not  let  him  out  again  while  he  had  a  cent  Xcit  to  forge  away." 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  a  man  is  a  lunatic  who  doesn't  take  all  be  can 
get,  and  stick  to  it  as  tight  as  he  can.  ^^'hat  arc  you  doti^  over 
here  ?    Work  or  play  ?  " 

"  I  am  assisting  Mr.  Crowder  to  cany  on  this  war.  I  wish  I  had 
met  you  sooner ;  I  could  have  otTercd  you  the  post  of  special  corre- 
sjKindent  for  the  Ar^m  al  Versayl." 

"And  on  my  hunour.  Sims,  I  wish  it  too;  for  if  you  hod,  I 
believe  I  should  have  taken  it  and  gone.  Do  you  know  how  it  feels 
to  want  to  shoot  somebody — 'anybody — ^just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something  real,  and  to  have  something  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of 
one's  days?" 

Mr.  Sims  looked  at  him  a  little  nervously.  Such  talk  of  unpro- 
Stable  forgery  and  general  murder  made  him  feci  as  if  his  allusion  to 
madhouses  might  be  a  better-titting  cap  than  he  had  suppoted. 
"  No,"  said  he  meditatively,  "  I  do  not  call  to  mind  hax-tng  felt  that 
Nor  is  it  the  duty  of  a  war  correspondent  to  be  shot,  if  he  can  help 
it,  nor  to  shoot  at  all." 

"  \\'ell,  I  would  have  gone.  And  I'd  have  raised  the  hair  on  the 
heads  of  all  Spraggville  with  the  lettcre  I'd  have  written  them.  Is  it 
too  late  P     Have  you  got  a  better  man  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  we  have  not  ijot  a  better  man.  I  am  disappointed  in 
Crowder.  Crowder  has  his  good  qualities,  but  he  is  weak,  Mr. 
Waldron.  He  is  not  strong.  I  find  no  fault  with  Crowder.  But  I 
do  say  that  when  a  man  in  the  position  of  Europian  editor  of  a  grcar 
journal  throws  all  the  work  on  other  shoulders  for  the  sake  of  putting 
his  legs  under  the  same  table  with  ,i  lord,  and  chooses  a  man  for  tlie 
responsible  post  of  war  correspondeiU  because  that  man  liappcns  to 
be  a  lord's  friend— I  do  say  that  is  weak  in  Crowder,  and  not  what 
the  representative  of  a  great  paper  engaged  in  canyiug  on  a  great 
war  ought  to  da  I  do  not  ask  for  yoi}r  opinion  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Waldron,  because  T  happen  to  know  that  it  can't  help  being  the  same 
OS  my  own.  What's  the  gtxHl  of  having  no  lords  of  our  own.  if  we 
go  and  ko-tow  them  whenever  we're  abroad  ?  It  is  a.  feature  in  our 
national  charucter  which  I  do  not  admire." 

^  1  don't  know,"  said  Victor  with  a  smile,  vondeiing  whether  it 
was  altogether  a  spirit  of  national  independence,  entirely  unadultented 
with  jealousy,  that  made  a  Sims  so  severe  upon  the  foibles  of  a 
Crowder.  "  I  wouldn't  mind,  myself,  gcwng  out  of  my  way  to  dine 
with  a  duke,  if  he  was  a  good  fellow.  A  nun  can't  help  his  inherit- 
ance sometimes,  and  \Ci  hard  to  visit  the  sina  of  the  Cithers  on  the 
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children,  though  I  know  it's  the  way.  I've  enough  of  the  old  Tory 
in  roc  to  have  a  yood  deal  of  sytujjathy  witli  Crowder,  though  of 
course  you're  right  on  principle.  I  wish  I'd  been  bom  in 
SpraggviUe ;  I  should  alw-iys  know  then  what  to  think  about 
everything,     Coroe  and  dine  with  mc.     I  can't  iiromisc  you  a  duke,' 

but — " 

"  It  isn't  a  duke,"  said  Mr.  Siras.  "  Crowder  won't  like  it  when 
I  tell  him  to-morrow  that  I've  made  inquiries,  and  that  his  lord's 
only  a  lord  in  Ireland,  and  doesn't  belong  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
I  should  like  to  dine  with  you,  but  Crowdet's  made  that  imi>ossible: 
Reckon,  tliough,  he'll  be  sorry  when  he  finds  he's  been  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  they  know  it  iix  Spraggville,  when  the  biggest  thing  in 
the  whole  war  comes  in." 

"What's  that  ?    I've  heard  no  news  to-day." 

"The  Spraggville  ^^;/y  must  not  suffer  by  the  temporary  want 
of  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Waldron.  It  must  not  Jepend  upon  the  leg 
of  a  Scolchman.  The  news  must  come  in.  And  they  shall  know  in 
Spraggville  that  the  biggest  thing'in  the  whole  siege  came  in  while 
Crowder  was  licking  the  boots  of  a  lord." 

"  I  feet  as  if  I'd  dropped  right  off  the  face  of  the  world,"  thought 
Victor,  when  he  had  parted  from  Mr.  Sims.  "  Instead  of  being  in 
the  thick  of  things,  I'm  amusing  myself  by  looking  on  at  others. 
That's  not  a  wholesome  feeling.  I  shall  end  by  thinking  tlrni  people 
are  all  fools  except  ten,  and  that  the  ten  are  all  knaves  except  one, 
aitd  tliat  tlie  one's  a  Victor  Waldron — a  sort  of  mongrel,  who  doesn't 
want  to  keep  his  own  because  he's  afraid  of  being  thought  a  knave, 
and  yet  can't  throw  it  awaybcciuse  he's  afraid  of  being  thought  a 
fool.  I  wish  that  girl  coidd  know  how  much  good  Copleston'sdoing 
me.  I  wish  I  hadn't  met  her  in  that  confounded  old  belfry.  Things 
would  have  been  at]  ounce  or  two  easier.  Kven  if  old  Harry  Keid 
had  died  all  the  same,  1  could  have  called  ut  Coplestou.  And  who 
knows  ?  ifut  that's  too  great  rubbish  to  think  of  ;  that  w.iy  lies  sheer 
idiocy.  As  for  mooning  round  In  London,  I'm  as  likely  to  see  her 
as  if  I  went  to  Astrakhan ;  and  if  I  did,  she'd  euher  cut  mc  dead 
with  a  toss  of  her  chin  and  a  sweep  of  her  gown,  or  else  she'd  give 
me  the  other  half  of  her  mind.  I  wish  J  was  Sims,  or  Crowder. 
They're  both  happy  men.  I  must  do  something  or  other,  if  it's  only 
for  tlie  sake  uf  snajiiang  toy  fingers  in  my  own  face  and  letting  Victor 
Waldron  of  Copleston  see  what  account  I  make  of  him  and  his  sickly 
notions.  I'll  leave  London,  and  go  and  study  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  Nova  Zambia.  Perhaps  Miss  Helen  Rcid  might  be 
passing  that  way,  and  get  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  I  might  save  )ier 
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life — or  her  brother's — and  (hen  she'd  have  to  be  polite  enough  to 
hear  what  I'd  got  to  say  ;  and  het  tongue  might  run  out,  and  gire 
mc  time  to  get  a  word  in  before  the  end  of  an  Arctic  winter. 
Anyhow,  it's  a  more  hkely  way  than  mooning  round  here.  Ml  go 
and — dine." 

He  turned  into  his  nearest  dining  haunt,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
troubles,  dined  well.  But  there  was  still  a  long  evening  to  be  speat, 
and  ihc  approach  of  the  equinox  was  sending  so  many  of  his 
acquaintances  hcmeivaids  that  he  chanced  to  find  him&elT  for  once 
altogether  on  his  own  hands.  Though  sociable  by  nature,  he  had 
made  no  intinute  comrade  since  his  quarrel  with  Gideon  ;  hU  life 
felt  no  need  of  any  companionship  save  such  as  he  was  not  likely  to 
find,  and  not  even  of  diat  consciously.  There  are  limes  when  one's  soil 
prefers  to  lie  fallow  rather  than  bear  any  crop  except  one,  and  may 
mistake  for  natural  barrenness  its  want  of  c\'cn  so  inurii  as  o  crop  of 
weeds.  In  the  hope  of  curing  like  by  tike,  he  bored  himself  at  > 
theatre,  and  then  went  to  complete  the  process  by  turning  into  one 
of  those  clubs  which  sprout  up  in  Bohemia  like  mushrooma,  ar»d 
are  to  the  palaces  of  Pall  Mall  what  the  half-world  is  to  Ihc  whole 
one. 

He  had  become  free  of  many  such,  for  Bohemia  is  a  ho^laUe 
country,  and,  while  il  feasts  the  poor,  It  never  forgets  the  rich — for, 
even  there,  somebody  must  pay.  This  was  a  society  which  called 
itself  the  Bats ;  and  it  opened  its  arms  freely  to  everybody  who  could 
lay  the  least  claim  to  any  connection  with  art  or  literature  by  going 
to  bed  when  the  sun  set— on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Not  many 
of  the  Bats  were  as  yet  known  to  public  fame,  but  every  one  of  them 
was  going  to  be  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  and  meanwliilc  they 
discounted  glory  for  one  another  on  liberal  terms. 

It  was  early  for  the  Bats,  for  Victor  had  left  the  theatre  early  and 
had  gone  straight  there,  while  there  was  seldom  much  of  a  gathering 
till  after  twelve.  In  the  dingy  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  whhin 
three  doors  cf  that  where  the  Reids  were  living,  Victor  scaled  him- 
self among  the  few  Bats  who  ivere  there,  some  breakfasting,  and  all 
smoking  hard,  vrithoui^how  could  he? — guessing  that  the  girl  who 
ran,  like  a  iiersistcni  and  obtrusive  discord,  through  all  his  thoughts, 
and  whom  he  thought  a  voyage  to  Nova  Zembla  the  most  likely 
U-ay  to  find,  was  within  fifty  yards  of  his  chair.  It  was  certainly  no 
occult  result  of  spiritual  nuignetism  which  had  made  his  thoughts 
run  so  roach  to-day  upon  Helen ;  for  yesterday  also,  when  he  had 
not  been  near  her,  she  had  been  more  in  his  mind  than  the  day 
before.    But  to  think  how  wc  in  London  meet  and  do  not  meet,  how 
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miles  may  mean  ^-ards,  and  how  inches  may  mean  hundreds  of 
miles ;  how  all  reason  is  defied  by  the  ctossing  of  parallels  and  the 
divei^ence  of  straight  Unes  from  their  own  direction  .:  how  the 
Accident  of  a  minute,  or  the  exigence  of  a  wall  of  lath  and  plaster, 
makes  and  niins  lives — all  this  is  a  commonplace  vrcU-nigh  too  awflil 
to  face  and  to  dwell  upon. 

The  talk  of  the  Bats  was  not  brilliant  at  present;  they  were 
mostly  men  who  required  lime  for  waking,  and  nobody  who  chanced 
to  have  anything  new  to  say  cared  to  >%'a.stc  it  upon  a  small  and  early 
company.  The  few  who  wwe  there  talked  about  the  war,  the  weather, 
and  their  absent  Friends  fto  much  like  commonplace  people  that  an 
outsider  would  have  been  puzzled  to  guess  in  what  lay  those  special 
sympathies  which  brought  them  together  out  of  the  common  world. 

•  But  presently  men  began  to  drop  in  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  and 
by  about  one  o'clock  tlie  room  was  tolerably  full,  and  the  talk  a 
great  deal  more  fret^ 

Victor  was  taking  his  full  share  in  the  talk  of  the  men  just  roimd 
I  him,  some  of  them  Bats  and  some  of  them  Hats'  fnends,  when  the 
door  swung  open,  and  he  saw  through  the  smoke  cloud  an  entrance 
which,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  it,  would  have  made  him  avoid  the 
Bats  for  that  evening.  It  was  a  jiariy  of  four — a  member  and 
three  friends.  The  Bat  was  Lord  Ovoca,  an  Irish  earl  with  whom  he 
ttad  some  club  acquaintance;  a  good  looking,  good-natured  young 

I  man,  who  lived  in  some  sort  of  fashion  upon  his  owu  and  his 
ancestors'  debts,  belted  when  he  was  certain  of  winning,  had  a  large 
Stock  of  highly.flavourcd  anecdotes  which  his  brogue  made  amusing, 
and  had  otherwise  qualified  himself  for  the  Bats  by  hawng  «Tittcn  a 
comic  song  and  hy  hanging  about  stage  doors.  It  is  always  a 
graceful  thing  when  a  nobleman  prefers  the  society  of  artists  and 
ntcn  of  letters  to  any  other.  With  his  arm  through  litis  young  noble- 
man's, and  with  his  diin  high  in  the  aii,  Victor  saw  a  figure  wliicli  a 
stranger  might  easily  ha.vc  taken  for  that  of  Mr.  Sims,  but  which 
Victor,  who  knew  Spragg\nlle,  recognised  as  Mr.  Crowdcr's,  and  he 
noticed  that  I-ord  Ovoca's  arm  was  not  merely  a  source  of  pride  to 
him,  but  of  use  as  a  support:  for  Mr.  Crowder,  as  he  came  in,  most 
unmistakably  lurched  against  the  door.  Ilelund  these  was  a  young 
man  whom  Waldron   did  not  know.     Cut  behind  him  again  was 

^  Gideon  Skull. 
However,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  two  fonner  friends  should 
interfere  with  one  another  on  thU  neutral  ground.     They  glanced  at 
one  another  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  away  again  as  if  they 
V>e  ^trangets— Victor  unable  to  help  a  slight  flush,  Gideon  with 
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no  expression  at  all.  But  Mr.  Crowdcr  intercepted  Victor's  glance 
on  its  reiunij  nodded  with  a  look  of  wooden  wisdom,  steadied  himseir, 
and  led  Lord  Ovoca  to  him  across  the  room. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  are  well  Good 
fellows  ought  to  know  one  another.  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
my  olJ  friend  the  RigliL  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ovoca.  We  have 
been  dining  at  the  Universal  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your 
Lordship  my  old  friend  Mr. " 

"  \Ve're  fellow  Bals,  Crowder,"  said  Lord  Ovoca.  "  I  know'm, 
and  he  knows  me.  What'll  ye  drink  now  ?  Oh,  but  ye  must,"  and 
he  rang  for  the  waiter.  "  I  take  brandy  mesclf — "  and,  fcwgetting 
that  Wjldron  was  writing  a  book  which,  by  its  scheme,  included  the 
manners  and  customs  of  British  Earls  as  well  as  of  lesser  men, 
winked  most  significanily  to  the  author  behind  tlic  back  of  the  editor, 
ll  was  not  everyday  Uut  Lord  Ovoca  had  a  teetotaller  to  play  with, 
but  he  clearly  understood  the  spirit  of  the  game.  *'  There,  Crowder, 
ye  may  drink  that  brandy  for  a  week,  and  yell  be  as  sober  on 
Saturday  as  ye  were  on  Sunday.  I  think,"  he  said  to  Waldroti,  "  that 
ye  know  Skull  ?  \'e  should  have  been  with  us  to-day — they  gave  us 
a  bisque  that  would  h.-ivc  turned  old  Bismarck  into  a  Frenchman." 

Victor  and  Gideon  made  a  pretence  of  bowing,  and  then  Gideon 
turned  his  b-ick  and  marched  off  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 
Victor  had  already  shown  he  had  no  shame  ;  Gideon  would  have  felt 
mean-spirited  if  he  had  for  one  needless  moment  put  up  with  the 
company  of  such  a  knave.  Nor  did  he  like  him  the  better  for  having 
known  Helen  before  him.  But  then  it  was  true  that  she  had  only 
known  him  to  bate  him — and  no  wonder. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Crowder,  as  he  took  a  good  gulp  of 
the  brandy  aud  water  that  Lord  Ovoca  had  mixed  for  him — "  The 
gentleman  ts  going  to  represent  tJie  Ar^is  at  VersayL  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  represent  the  Argus  at  Versayl.  He'ii  g<^Rg  to  start 
for  the  Argui  in  twelve  hours.     Allow  rae  to  introduce  you  two 

gentlemen.     Mr.  Wal — Waldor,  >(r.  .Mien— Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Wa 

Good  fellows  ought  to  know  one  another.  We're  all  good  fellows. 
We'll  all  know  one  another  all  round."  He  took  another  gulp,  and 
grinned. 

"  So  you  are  going  out  for  the  Ar^s  ?  "  said  Victor.  "  By  Jove, 
I  envy  you." 

"  We'll  all  go  out  for  the  Ar^ts"  said  Mr.  Crowder.  •*  Every- 
body here." 

Victor  let  the  talk,  such  as  it  wa.<i,  go  on  while  he  smoked  and 
convened  with  the  ceiling.     He  must  do  something — anything ; 


what  better  thing  coii!d  he  do,  in  war  tJme,  while  history  was  making 
itself  at  white  heat,  than  make  himself  a  part  of  it,  however  small  ? 
What  was  London  to  him,  after  all,  or  he  to  Tx)n<lon  ?  He  had 
found  nothing  th?re  that  he  wanted,  and  never  would ;  and  as  to 
putting  a  few  miles  more  between  himself  and  Copleston,  he  would 
gUdly  have  put  a  thousand.  Would  any  one  of  his  ancestors,  down 
10  his  grandfather,  the  rebel  general,  have  stayed  at  home  while  the 
trumpets  were  sounding  and  the  SHfords  clashing  and  the  guns  firing 
less  than  two  short  hundred  miles  away  ?  He  looked  at  the  supposed 
Mr.  Allen  and  took  stock  of  him  ;  he  liked  his  ficc,  wtih  its  frank- 
ness tempered  by  a  certain  grave  modesty,  and  thought,  "  I  suppose 
this  young  fellow  would  change  places  with  me  any  day.  I  wonder 
if  Sims  would  think  me  still  more  of  a  lunatic  if  I  was  to  offer  him 
Copleston  and  its  thousands  a  year  to  lake  his  place  at  Versailles. 
.'....  Well,  one  can  find  better  work  at  a  .-iiegc  than  writing 
letters  to  S])raggvi!lc So  you  are  starting  for  Ver- 
sailles in  twelve  hours  ? " 

"  Those  are  my  orders,"  said  Alan. 

"  And,  by  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  Victor,  still  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  "  Ro  am  I.     I'm  going  to  Versailles  too," 

"  Indeed  !     Also  for  a  paper  ? '' 

"  No.  I'm  not  going  for  a  paper  I'm  going,  like  Hany  Smith, 
for  my  own  hand.  I've  seen  something  of  fighting  on  our  side  the 
water,  and  I've  got  a  fancy  for  seeing  how  they  do  it  on  yours.  Let's 
start  together.  I  do  not  know  when  I  get  out  what  1  shall  do.  but 
if  you  do  not  know  Spraggvillc,  I  can  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two 
till  wc  part  company.  Yes — 1  mean  it.  In  twelve  hours  we'll  be  off 
to  Versailles." 

His  national  restlessness  had  found  a  vent  at  last,  in  whicJi  to 
think  might  mean  to  decide,  and  to  dccidewould  mean  to  do.  Alan 
looked  at  Victor  in  his  turn,  and  he  said, 

"  By  all  means.  I  shall  he  only  too  glad  of  your  company. 
^\^lcre  shall  we  meet,  and  how?  I  start  from  Charing  Cross  at 
twelve.     I  suppose  you've  made  all  your  plans?" 

"All  I  need.  I  hate  plans.  I  like  uking  what  comes,  I've  got 
to  write  a  letter  or  two,  and  ni  meet  you  at  the  depot  I>onk  out 
for  mc,  and  I'll  look  out  for  you." 

There  was  nothing  to  surprise  anybody  in  Waldron's  resolve, 
which  might,  for  anything  anybody  knew,  have  been  made  weeks 
before.  Plenty  of  jieople  went  to  the  siege  for  no  better  reason. 
He  staj-ed  at  the  Bats,  talking,  till  Alan  said  good-night,  shook 
hands  with  Gideon,  and  hurried  off  liome  to  make  the  best  of  the 
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Tew  hours  lell  him  to  prepare,  and  to  have  all  the  time  be  could  witb 
Helen  and  his  mottier.  Waldron  left  Lord  Ovoco,  Mr.  Crawder, 
and  Gideon  Skull  at  the  iJals,  and  went  back  to  his  htiLcl,  where,  in 
tiuth,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  write  to  Mr.  Swann  at  Deepveald, 
pack  a  valise,  and  pay  his  bill 


"  Well,  we're  fairly  off  now,"  said  Victor  when  their  train  was  on 
its  way,  "  and  we  needn't  be  in  a  hurry  about  anything  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  \^'e  may  as  n-eli  know  one  another  as  well  as  we  can. 
Did  I  understand  Cron'dcr  to  say  your  name  is  Allen?" 

"  Crowder  mued  otlier  things  besides  his  drinkii,"  said  Alan  with 
a  smile.     "  My  name  is  Alan  Reid." 

"AlanRcid!" 

"Why  not?" 

"Rcid— of  Coplcston?"  asked  Victor,  so  eagerly  that  Alan  sured 
at  him. 

"  I  once  lived  at  Cojileston,"  said  he,  with  a  frown.  "  \Vhat  do 
you  know  of  Copleslon?" 

"  I've  been  about  in  your  country,  and  I've  heard  of  that  family. 
I  thought  you  might  be  one  of  them.  That's  alL  We  AroeiicaJU 
are  famous  for  asking  questions,  you  know.  Think  yourself  lucky  I 
didn't  ask  you  right  off  how  old  you  axe,  and  what  you've  got  a 
year." 

"  I  didn't  quite  catch  your  name  either,"  said  Alan. 

Victor  thought  for  an  instant,  but  it  was  not  jierceptiblc.  "  My 
name?    Oh,  Gray,"  liaid  he. 

"  I  fancied  Crowder  called  you  Walters,  or  some  such  name." 

"  Crowder  was  drunk.  He  was  calling  everybody  by  his  lint 
name.  He  called  you  Alan,  and  you're  Alan  Reid  ;  he  called  rae 
Walter,  and  I'm  Wahcr  Gray.  I  dare  say  lie  ended  by  calling  Lord 
Ovoca,  Hill.  And  now,  as  we  know  how  we're  called,  let's  start  fair, 
aud  shake  hands,"  said  Victor. 


{To  h<  cottitHmd.) 
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IT  is  a  curious  lesuU  uf  the  olniosL  exclusively  dassical  education 
which  wc  Englishmen  receive  that  we  usually  know  so  much 
more  about  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  about  the  liistoiy 
of  our  own  countr>'.  Most  of  us  have  read  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  in  the  original,  and  arc  familiar  with  Hiinntliars  campaigns  in 
the  vivid  word-pictures  of  Livy,  or  the  more  sober  and  truMwonhy 
records  of  Polybius.  We  should  feel  aihanied  to  plead  ignorance 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  CIcisthcnes,  or  tlie  relations 
between  tlie  a/milia  (euturiata  and  the  <omiiia  fribuSa.  We  have 
waded  through  the  heavy  pages  of  Crote,  skimmed  the  lighter  surface 
ofCunius,  followed  Mommsen  in  his  Teutonic  disquisitions  on  the 
Etruscan  nationality,  and  listened  to  Mcrivalc  as  he  discourses  con- 
cerning the  domestic  arrangements  of  Tilus  or  Domitian.  But  in 
English  history  we  are  usually  satislied  with  the  meagre  epitome 
of  a  third-rate  school-book.  Even  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
subject,  and  plough  through  the  long  volumes  of  Mr.  Frccnian's 
NojToan  Conquest,  and  Mr,  Froude's  sijcdal  pleading  on  the 
Tudors,  we  think  we  have  done  quite  a  meritorious  act  in  acquiring 
such  second-hand  knowledge,  and  tievei  dreatn  of  going  to  the  leal 
fountain-head  of  facts,  the  original  authorities. 

Now,  everyone  who  has  ever  thoroughly  studied  a  period  of 
history,  ancient  or  modern,  knows  very  well  that  no  knowledge  is 
like  the  first-hand  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  the  writers  of  the 
time  themselves.  No  later  author  could  ever  supply  the  place  of 
dear  old  Herodotus  in  person,  with  his  quaint  garrulity,  his  frank 
su|ierstition,  his  delightful  side-gUtnpscs  of  his  own  individuality.  No 
paraphrase  can  ever  make  up  for  the  Ionic  simplicity  of  his  narrative,, 
the  dramatic  touches  of  his  dialogue,  the  unbounded  audacity  of  his 
travellers'  tatcs.  Where  cUe  could  wc  find  tlie  original  and  only 
genuine  phcenix,  the  veracious  account  of  King  Rhampsinitus' 
daughter,  the  delicious  gossip  of  Hippocleidcs,  Rhodopis,  or  Poly- 
crates*  ring  ?  All  these  things  bring  the  Hellas  of  Themistocles  and 
.i^schylus  before  our  eyes  in  more  vividly  tlun  all  the  Grotea 
and  Schoenunns  thu.t  ever  weie  born.    So,  too,  do  we  not  learn 
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more  about  the  spirit  of  Periclean  Athens  from  the  Cleon  and  the 
Sausage-seller  of  Aristophanes  than  from  the  most  erudite  treatise 
On  the  constitution  of  the  ccdesia  or  the  court  of  Areopagus?  \% 
not  our  picture  of  Augustan  Rome  derived  far  more  largely  from 
Horace's  easy  account  of  the  Iwre  who  pursued  him  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  the  journey  with  Msccnas  on  the  canal-boat,  than  from 
tlie  modem  commentators  upon  the  position  of  S\\c  princtps  senaiuti 
And  do  we  not  figure  to  ourselves  the  later  Imperial  system  maioty 
by  the  exaggerated  caricatures  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  the  stories  of 
Caius  Caesar's  horse-consul,  of  Nero's  fiddle,  or  of  Domitian  sum- 
moning his  Senate  to  debate  upon  the  proper  cookery  of  the  big 
turbot  ? 

In  English  history,  however,  few  but  professed  students  ever  attempt 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  great  documents  of  our  early 
period.  The  general  mass  arc  content  to  remain  in  gross  ignorance 
about  Alfred  the  Great  and  Cmit  the  Dane,  while  they  would  blush 
not  to  seem  familiar  with  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  Appius  Claudius,  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  Indeed,  most  people  go  further,  and  quite  settle 
in  their  own  minds  that  very  little  can  be  known  about  F.nglish  history 
before  the  Reformation  or,  at  best,  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
Now,  the  real  fact  is,  that  wc  possess  such  niateriab  for  the  history  ol 
almost  every  county  and  ever)'  parish  in  England  as  utterly  throw 
into  the  shade  our  meagre  documentary  or  monumental  evidence  fof 
the  histories  of  Rome  or  of  Hella;.  The  series  of  charters,  wills,  grants 
of  land,  manumissions  of  ser^,  manuscripts  and  inscriprions,  and 
other  valuable  historical  materials,  is  so  complete,  from  the  conver- 
sion of  the  English  to  Christianity  down  to  the  present  day,  that  no 
other  country  of  Kurope,  probably,  can  boast  of  so  rich  a  body  of 
early  documents.  Besides  all  these,  wc  have  for  our  primitive  annals 
three  vct>'  important  large  works,  suppl>*iiig  us  with  the  framework 
of  dates  and  reigns  and  places  into  which  the  scattered  facts  of  the 
charters  or  inscriptions  can  be  readily  fitted.  These  three  great 
works  arc  the  "  English  Chronicle,"  Beda's  "  Kcclesiastical  History 
of  the  English  People,"  and  "  Domesday  Book."  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  pO|)u1nr  account  of  these  fundamental  pillars  of  our  history 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  readers ;  and  it  will  be  most  coQ> 
venient  tobt^in  with  the  "English  Chronicle,"  which,  though  not 
the  first  in  order  of  time.is  certainty  the  tirst  in  importance,  for  a  dear 
comprehension  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  Englisli,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle." 
is  a  history  of  the  English  race  from  the  date  of  its  first  arrival  in 
Britain  down  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  story  abruptly  censes. 


I 
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NorainaUy,  indeed,  the  "Chronicle"  begins  with  the  invasion  of 
Bfilain  by  Caius  Julius  Caesar  in  55  b.c,  and  therefore  its  earlier 

■  portion  is  taken  up  vith  the  annals  of  the  Britons  or  early  Welsh, 
and  their  rcIaUons  to  the  Roman  conquerors.  This  portion  of  the 
stOT)',  however,  is  very  briefly  narrated,  and  fills  only  a  few  pages, 
which  are  obviously  introductory  to  the  true  subject,  the  history  of 

I  the  English  people.  Prom  the  invasion  of  the  real  or  ni)thical 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  about  a.d.  4.19,  to  the  death  of  Bctl.n  ("the 
Venerable  ISede")  in  755,  the  Chronicle  is  mostly  made  up  of 
extracts  from  that  early  writer's  *'  Kccksiastical  History,'*  together 
H  with  a  few  pieces  of  genealogy  from  other  and  doubtless  traditional 
f  sources.  From  the  time  of  Beda  to  that  of  Alfred  the  Great  the 
original  materials  are  not  known,  but  they  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
two  separate  short  accounts,  the  one  Northumbrian,  the  other  West 
Saxon.  From  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth,  however,  the  entries,  which 
arc  made  year  by  year,  become  much  fuller,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  due  in  part  to  (he  king  himself,  or  at  least 
possessed  a  semi-official  character.  Henceforward  lliey  bear  evidence 
of  being  the  work  of  contemporary  writers.  They  continue,  with 
increasing  minuteness  of  detail,  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 

■  half  through  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  when  all  the  manuscripts 
but  one  break  off.  The  solitary  remaining  chronicle,  «Tiiten  by  a 
tnoDk,  01  rather  a  succession  of  monks,  of  Peterborough,  carries  u» 

Ion  to  the  year  1154,  and  there  the  narrative  breaks  off  with  an 
unfinished  sentence. 
As  hinted  above,  we  possess  several  manuscript  versions  of  the 
Chronicle,  belonging  to  different  abbeys,  and  containing  in  places 
somewhat  different  accounts.  'I'hus  tlie  Peterborough  chroniclers 
dwell  mainly  upon  such  transactions  as  specially  affected  their  own 
monastery,  while  a  Northern  manuscript  is  fuller  upon  m.iny  nutters 
relating  to  the  state  of  Northumbria.  Bui  in  the  main  facts  they  all 
agree  almost  verbally.  The  various  versions  have  been  several  times 
printed  and  edited,  the  best  nnd  most  modem  editions  being  those 
of  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Prof,  l-^irle,  in  which  the  several  manuscripts 

■  are  printed  side  by  side  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  subject  by  the  present  |>aper  ought  certainly  to 
consult  one  or  other  of  these  valuable  works. 

H         The  Chronicle  is  written,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  our  own  hnguagc, 

"  thotigh  of  course  in  that  simple  and  early  form  which  is  commonly 

called  AnglO'Saxon.     It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 

the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  simple  pure 

_    English,  unaduherated  by  the  later  admixtiu'e  of  Norman  French 
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words,  and  irith  the  primitive  case-endings  and  verbal  tcTmiDations 
as  yet  unworn  by  tisagc.  It  is  not  a  foreign  Unguage,  and  it  is 
hardly  rootc  dilTicuU  to  read  than  thu  Kngli.sh  of  Cliauccr.  It  docs 
not  require  to  be  learnt  Tram  tlie  beginning  by  Englishmen,  like 
French  or  German.  Almost  any  intelligent  person  could  spell  out  a 
p;^e  of  the  Chronicle  at  first  sight  with  few  mistakes  and  without 
much  strlous  puMling.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  foolish 
tisc  of  the  word  Anglo-Saxon  should  have  deterred  so  many  people 
from  the  study  of  our  language  in  this  its  fountain-head.  The  true 
"  well  of  English  undeGled "  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  mongrel 
dialect  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  in  the  unniixed  Teutonic 
diction  of  King  Alfred  and  his  followers. 

I  propose  to  give  here  a  few  specimens  illu&traung  the  style  and 
^Mlit  of  the  wTiters  in  the  diiTercnt  portions  of  the  history.  I  shall 
modemiie  the  language  sufficiently  to  make  the  extracts  intelligible, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  shall  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  English 
roots  of  the  original,  freely  using  I^wlind  Scotdi  whcncvci  it  re- 
presents tlie  real  \^'ord  more  nearly  ttian  the  Southem  dialect. 

The  first  entry  in  the  manuscripts  consists  of  a  ^ogti^ibical 
statement,  Ironiilaled  and  condensed  from  Beda,  "Britain  island*" 
it  says,  "  is  eight  hundred  miles  Ung,  and  twa  hundred  miles  broad 
And  there  be  on  this  island  five  folks,  Knglish,  Brit- Welsh,  Scottish, 
Fictish,  and  Book-Latin.  Earliest  were  dwelling  in  this  land  the 
Britons;'  diey  came  of  Armenia,  and  sat  southward  in  Briuin  first. 
'I'hcrc  liappened  it  that  tlie  Ficti  latue  south  from  Scytlii^  whh 
lang  ships,  not  many,  and  came  hrst  on  north  Vberaia  [Kibernia], 
and  there  asked  the  Scots  [or  aboriginal  IrisJi]  that  tliey  there 
might  abide.  But  the  Scots  would  vv>\.  let  (hem,  for  they  <]uolh  Uiat 
they  might  not  all  together  dwelt  there.  And  there  the  Scots  said, 
'  We  may,  however,  learn  you  rede  :  we  wit  of  another  island  here 
by  east :  there  ye  may  dwell  if  ye  will.  And  if  whoso  withstand 
you,  we  will  help  you  that  ye  may  it  gain.'  There  fared  the  Picts 
and  took  this  land  northward :  and  southward  the  Britons  had  h, 
as  we  ere  said.  And  the  Picts  asked  them  wives  of  the  Scots,  on 
this  rede,  that  they  should  aye  choose  iheir  kingly  kin  on  the  wife's 
side  [that  is,  that  the  crown  should  descend  by  the  female  liiK]  i  and 
that  have  they  held  to  ever  since.  And  there  happed  it  in  tlte  run 
of  years  tliat  sonic  deal  of  Scots  |nr  port  of  the  Scottinfa  people] 

»  Lest  any  "  Ar^lo-SaxoB"scliolar  should  convict  me  of  bad  sebolftiihif,  1 
tllouU  llkv  to  menlloa  in  puiing  ihil  I  have  been  noro  Moions  to  keep  op  tte 
<ticiiot)  and  MTU>EaDVD(  of  wordt  In  ihe  ovigituU  than  ibc  cwnnwiioU  coDMiaaiJoa. 
The  foimer  U  fat  more  dMracleribik  ol early  Cn^luh  model  of  ihou^li!. 
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went  firom  Ybemia  to  Britain,  and  dwelt  in  some  deal  of  this  land. 
And  their  heretoga  [leader]  was  hight  Keoda  ;  from  him  they  are 
named  Dalreodi." 

"'The  passage  is  significant  as  showing  the  ethnical  divisions  of 
the  time — (he  English  on  the  south-cast  coast,  the  Brit-Welsh  on 
the  south-west,  the  Picts  in  the  eastern  Highlands,  and  the  Scots — a 
colony  from  Ireland — then  confined  to  a  limited  tract  in  Argyllshire 
and  the  Isles.  As  for  the  "Book-Latin"  clement,  that  of  course 
represents  the  clergy,  and  shows  an  obvious  confuMon  between  race 
and  language. 

The  next  entry  stu.tes  that  "Ere  Christ's  flcshness  [incarnation] 
sixty  winters,  Cains  Julius,  the  Casere,  earliest  of  Komans  sought 
Britainland."  Thenceforward,  the  Chronicle  assumes  the  annalist 
form,  every  entrj-  beKinniiig  wilh  the  date.  At  first  the  statements 
are  very  meagre,  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens : — 

"An.  I.  OctavUnus  rdgnrd  60  winters,  and  911  the  43ad  year  of  hU  reiga 
Cbrisl  wu  boio." 

*•  Ad.  16.  Here  came  Tiberius  to  rule." 

"An.  39.  Here  came  Gaiu»  to  lule."  ' 

"  An.  45.  Here  the  Ueued  Peter  Apo&tle  set  a  blaliopseiit  on  Rome." 

"An.  101.  HereCleraens  the  Pope  forth-rated  "  [<IIeO]. 

"An.  1S9.  Here  Scvcriis  came  la  nilc,  nnd  reigned  I?  wtDters,  He  gut 
!  Britkinlond  with  n  tlfkc  from  nca  to  tea,  and  ended  [hit  life]  at  York.  Afid 
■  Suaiautu  1ii«  ton  came  to  rule." 

"An.  409.  Here  Gathx  broke  Rome-burgh.  And  never  tlnce  did  Romans 
nie  In  Britain." 

With  the  year  449,  however,  the  story  assumes  a  more  connected 
shape.    The  Chronicle  for  that  date  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Here  Mauriciiu  and  V&lcntinu«  ca.me  to  rule,  and  ruled  7  winters.  And  on 
iheir  days  I!cnge»t  and  Itorxa,  uked  by  Wyrtgeorne,  Briton  Iting  [the  Vortigern 
of  our  KhooUbooloi],  aought  Britain  on, that  stead  that  \i  named  Vpwinc'*  deote 
[Kbbfillcct,  in  Thanet],  fatX  lo  help  Ibe  Britooi,  but  they  after  fought  agairtst 
thatL  Tbc  king  hade  Ihcm  fi|;bt  the  Ficls,  and  they  &o  did,  anil  gained  the  day 
whereaoet'cr  they  ume.  Then  Ihcy  scut  lo  the  Angle*,  and  hade  thewi  send 
more  aid,  and  luld  ihcm  the  nnughtncss  of  the  Drit- Welsh  and  the  land's  wealth. 
Then  they  sent  Ihcm  more  aid.  Then  came  men  of  three  kins  of  Germany,  of 
OSd  Saxons,  and  of  An^lcf,  and  erf  jutei;  Of  Jut  e:^  came  the  Cant-ware  [Kent-men], 
and  Wibl-ware,  that  is  the  stoch  that  now  dwelleth  on  Wight,  and  that  kin  on 
the  West  Saxons  that  man  now  dcpelh  Jttle-kio.     Of  Old  Saxons  cajnc  the  East- 

'  Ob^rve  thai  (he  authors  of  the  Chronicle  ue  as  yet  innoocnt  of  the  modern 
vul^amation,  whereby  C.  Cawar  the  Dictator,  Octaiianus,  and  C.  Cnnar  Ihe 
YouDcer  reappear  as  "  Julian  Caesar,"  "  Auguslns  Cxaar,"  and  "  Cahgula  "— the 
two  first  being  obviouity  regarded  as  made  up  of  Christian  and  surnames.  We 
could  only  [»ralld  such  a  blunder  in  raodern  times  by  calling  the  three  Bonaparte 
'  Bonaparte  Napoleon,"  "  Rdghaladt  the  Second, "  aad  "  Louis  Badinguel." 
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Sne,  and  Sulh-Sexe.  and  Wett-Sexc     Of  Anfile  (whoK  Und  bas  itn< 
waste  t)clwix  Jutes  and  Suuni)  came  Easl-Eaglifib,  Middlc-Engluh,  Metcitst, 
*nd  all  Northumt>rian!L  " 

A  Northern  chronicler  adds  the  note,  "  Their  heretogas  were  Iw^'n 

thren,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  that  were  Wihtgils's  sons.  Wiht^ 
was  Witling,  Witta  ^Vcciing,  Wccla  Wodetiing ;  from  tlut  Woden 
sprang  all  our  kingly  Icin,  and  Southumbrians'  eke." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Canl-ware  of  this  passage  have 
left  their  name  at  Cantwara-byrig  or  Canterbury,  the  bury  of  the 
Kent-men,  where  the  arch i episcopal  signature  "A.  C.  Cantuar"  still 
stands  for  Caiituariorum,  the  LaliniMrJ  form  of  the  same  ethnical  aame. 
In  like  manner  the  Wiht-warc  gave  their  title  to  Wiht-waras-b)Tig, 
now  shortened  to  Carisbrooke.  But  we  must  not  too  implicitly  trust 
the  Chronicle  in  this  its  earlier  portion,  for  we  find  soon  after  that 
one  Wihtgar,  a  conqueror  of  Wight,  "  forth-fared,  and  man  buried  htm 
at  Wiliigara-byrg,"  which  is  an  obvious  instance  of  llic  "cjKmymous 
myth"— the  stor)-  falsely  invented  to  account  for  a  local  name.  Still 
more  flagrant  is  the  case  of  Port,  the  Imaginary  founder  of  Port's- 
mouth,  which  name,  of  course,  owes  its  real  origin  to  the  Roman 
pcrltts.  Such  unmistakable  fables  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  too 
literally  the  accounts  given  by  the  chroniclers  of  evcnw  which 
happened  before  their  own  lime.  As  for  the  old  home  of  the 
Angles,  which  "  stood  waste  "  at  the  date  of  the  writer,  it  is.  of  course, 
Angcln,  in  Sleswig,  between  the  country  of  the  Jutes,  or  Jutland,  and 
the  Saxon  Und  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

A  few  other  entries  will  show  the  general  spirit  of  the  first  English 
in%-a.sion  by  which  the  Teutons  conquered  the  eastern  and  soutbcm 
coast  of  Britain ;  for  though  wc  may  not  alwaj-s  feel  sure  about  details, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  storj'  rc]ircsenls  at  least  the  frame  of  mind 
with  which  the  English  regarded  their  Welsh  antagonists: — 

"An.  45&  Here  llcngest  and  /T-schU  «on  fougki  against  ihe  Briiani  on  ihat 
alow  that  is  dcpe^l  CrcccanfoTd  [Crajfunl],  nnd  there  ofT^cw  foar  irit)c«  lor,  four 
thouund  men].  And  ilie  Britons  ihetc  forlet  Kent-land,  and  wilh  mickle  a«e 
(ltd  to  London -tip  ry." 

"An.  461.  Here  IIcnEnl  and  M»  foueht  acatnst  the  Wcbh  nigli  Wippedn- 
flcot,  an-l  then  ofMew  twelve  Wcbh  ealdonneo,  and  of  ihcm  wa»  one  oUslain 
*h«c  nane  was  Wijiped." ' 

"An.  47j.  Here  Hengeil  and  .-Kk  fouglil  againM  the  Welsh  and  look 
unreeVonable  spoil,  and  ihe  Welth  fle<l  ihc  Encluh  like  fire." 

*' An.  477.  Here  came  Aella  to  Driiain-Iand,  and  h»  three  loni,  KjrDcn,  and 
Wlencli^,  and  Cljsa  \a\v.\  more  cponyntK,  (wo  of  tbem  manuractarH  oot  of 
Loocing  and  Cbichedcr],  with  three  iliip*,  on  ibc  stow  tbii  b  named  CjioeiM^  «n 

<  Anoiher  cponjrmout  mjth,  I  Tcst. 
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(wbkh,  I  doubt  mr,  accounts  for  the  tliirJ],  iiml  there  oflMew  numy  Wclkh,  and 
Mme  they  drove  in  flight  to  that  wood  which  is  tiiuned  Audiede'i  lea."  [or  the 
fomt  q{  Anderiila,  now  Ihv  Weald  of  Kent  anJ  Sussex]. 

"An.  491-  H«e  Aella  iinil  Ciss-i  beset  Andicdcs-ceaster  [Anderida,  or 
reventc}*],  and  ofiUcw  all  Uial  therein  were,  nor  was  (here  afttr  one  Briton  left." 

"An.  495-  Here  came  twaiLi  caldormen  to  Ithtaln,  CerdLc  and  Cynric  hiison, 
with  live  ships,  on  that  stead  thai  ia  cl^pcil  Cerdicci'H  ora.  And  thai  ilk  day  they 
fought  oguiut  the  Welsh." 

And  so  the  dismal  annals  of  murder  anJ  rapine  run  on  with  their 
Minple  unquestioning  conciseness,  telling  us  how  in  501  the  very 
mythical  hero  Port  "offslcwa  young  British  man.aright  noble  one;" 
how  in  508  "Ccrdic  and  Cynric  olTslew  a  British  king  whose  name 
was  Matanleod,  and  five  thousand  men  with  him  ;  "  how  in  514  the 
equally  dubiotis  leaders  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  "fought against  the  Britons 
and  put  them  to  Hight ;  "  and  how  in  530  the  same  redoubtable 
warriors  "conquered  the  island  of  Wight  and  slew  many  men  at 
Wiht-garas-byrig."  But  terrible  as  is  the  picture  thus  frankly  revealed, 
there  is  no  suificient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  Welsh  nationality 
in  the  East  was  utterly  exterminated.  All  analogy  is  against  such  a 
belief.  We  know  that  exactly  similar  statcmcnis  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Carman,  and  yet  the  Gibeoniles 
and  the  Jebusitcs,  with  many  other  remnants  of  the  old  jxjpulation, 
lingered  on  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  finally  became  atisorbed 
amongst  them  by  intcmiarriagc.  Historians  have  made  much  of  the 
famous  passage  about  I'cvcnsey,  yet  even  Uiis  seems  to  sliow  that 
such  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  an  unusual  occurrence. 

The  most  interesting  documents  in  this  early  portion  of  ihe 
Chronicle  arc  the  genealogies  of  the  kings,  all  of  whom,  of  course, 
trace  their  descent  to  the  great  Low-Dutch  deity  Woden.  Thus  the 
pedigree  of  Ida,  first  king  of  Northuinbria,  is  given  as  follows  under 
the  year  547,  when  he  "came  to  rule" : — "  Ida  was  Eopping,  Eoppa 
Esing,  Esa  was  Inguing,  Ingui  Angenwiting,  Angcnwit  Alocing,  Aloe 
Benocing,  Benoc  Branding,  Brand  Barldceging,  Baldaeg  Wodening." 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  history  the  geneaJogy  usually  ends  with  Woden, 
and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  trace  up  the  descent  beyond  that 
fiilher  of  the  gods.  But  in  later  Christian  times  the  good  chroniclers 
felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  these  heathenish  genealogies  with  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony,  and  so  they  affiliated  Woden  himself  upon  the 
Scriptural  patriarchs.  A  pedigree  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  inserted 
under  the  year  855,  afler  carrying  back  the  descent  of  Aethelwulf  to 
Woden,  thus  continues : — "  Woden  was  Frealafing,  FrcaJaf  Finning, 
Fia  Godwulfing,  Godwulf.  .  .  .  Sccafing,  »i/rt/y?/wjiVtv/ hewasbom 
b  Noe's  ark.  Lamecb,  Malhusalem,  Knoc,  Jaicd,  Malalchel,  Cuno 
Enos,  Seth,  Adam,  ^mm  hom^  d pater  nosttr,  id  est  Chrittus.'* 
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I  shall  pass  on,  however,  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Chronicle, 
after  it  had  assumctl  the  character  of  a  contemporary  record,  because 
I  hope  to  deal  more  TuHy  with  this  early  period  in  a  future  paper 
npon  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  Histor>'.  Tlicrc  are  two  long  and  inta- 
esting  docuiueots  in  the  first  portion  of  ihe  Chronicle,  it  is  troe,  but 
they  are  interesting  only  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
nature  of  historical  evidence.  Under  the  year  656,  and  again  in  675, 
two  of  the  manuscripts  suddenly  lay  aside  their  usual  tneagreness,  and 
blossom  out  into  an  unexpected  fulness  of  language  and  information. 
■When  we  come  to  examine  these  lengthy  entries,  however,  we  find 
that  the  first  occurs  in  the  Peterborough  version;  that  it  t)egins  with 
the  suspicious  sentence,  "  At  this  time  the  abbotric  at  Mcdcshamstede 
[Peterborough]  waxed  very  rich,"  and  that  it  continues  by  citing  an 
obviously  spurious  charter  of  Wulfhcre,  king  of  Mercia,  in  favour  of 
the  selfsame  monaster)-.  In  the  second  case,  we  see  that  the  long 
passage  is  an  interpolation  of  similar  character,  recounting  a  bull  of 
Pope  Agatho,  also  conferring  certain  improbable  i>rivilcges  upon 
Peterborough.  The  language  of  these  entries  at  once  stamps  ibem 
as  insertions  of  much  later  date — as  though  some  one  were  to  put  a 
legal  document  in  modern  nineteenth-century  Elnglish  into  tlie  midst 
of  a  chronicle  of  Chaucerian  times.  'ITic  fact  is,  the  monks  of 
Peterborough  lost  all  the  early  records  of  their  monastery  when  ft 
was  sacked  by  the  Danes,  and  were  anxlows  afterwards  to  make  good 
the  loss  by  a  pious  forgery.  But  they  were  such  clumsy  forgers  that 
tliey  can  always  be  detected  at  a  glance.  This  is  a  lucky  circumstance 
for  it  shows  us  how  incapable  they  were  of  making  |JausiI)le  inter- 
polations, and  therefore  gives  us  a  just  ground  for  believing  in  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  Chronicle,  wherever  its  language  is  dearly 
contemporary. 

With  ihe  great  Danish  invasion  the  national  annals  wake  into 
vigorous  life.     A  few  specimens  will  show  their  spirit : — 

"An.  832.  Ilciehnihen  men  oveiharricd  Shcppty." 

"An.  833.  Here  fongbt  Eceberht  kii^  wtih  35  ihipfiik  M  Camm  ICfcir- 
moBtb?!.  &nd  tlieie  were  a  tnickle  reckoning  slain,  and  Ibe  Danbh  men  Iccpt 
hold  q!  tb«  bxiUcfiekl." 

■•  An.  $3$.  line  cuae  a  mickle  ^hip-Kost  (o  the  Wctl-WcUi  [ComwuJI].  an\ 
they  joined  in  one.  and  mode  wai  agninit  Ecgbcrht,  Wwt  Smoh  king.  Thlsn  he 
hcaid  that,  snd  went  down  with  n  tyrA  [fcvy),  and  roaghi  aj^oit  then  U 
HengoeduD,  aod  there  put  to  flight  tioih  Welsh  uA  Oaniah-mca." 

"An.  837.  Here  Wairbcard  ealdomuin  fought  u  Ilftnttin  ISoWhamiAM] 
•ifiainst  33  ihipfub,  and  there  a  micUc  reckoning  idew.  and  bad  the  day.  And 
this  y«u  fonh-faied  Wuirhcaid.  And  this  ilk  yenr  foaght  /Elhulhelm  dnx  agaiait 
>  Danish  hou  3l  Port  nith  the  Dcnct  men,  and  fnr  a  ^aoA  while  put  to  ffight  tllr 
Iwo.     And  the  Danish  men  held  the  battlefield,  and  offskw  the  ealAmnM.''  ^ 


I 


irmtiHt. 
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''.\b.  838.  This  year  Hctcljrilii  (rr.lilonnan  wm  ufT«lAln  fmin  h»tl>en  mcil, 
and  manj  with  him  ntnuitg  the  MBr.h-nicij;  and  lli«t  ilk  year  c^  un  Undctse 
[Undspy,  in  Llncolnihirej,  ami  on  the  Va\\.  Anglians,  *nd  on  the  Catit-warc,  were 
luay  men  ofi&Iain  ftoin  llic  host.' 

'^  "An,  839.  Mctc  iTM  (nicklc  nbughtcr  on  Lmtctenne  [London],  and  on 
Dnntavic  [Elaples,  in  ihe  Saxon  Boulonnab],  nnrl  on  llrofrsccastCT[Rcich«tcT]." 
*"  "An.  840.  Here  .4';thclvi'u]f  king  rc«uU  al  Camim  [Charmnuth?]  .igain<il 
35  AlpfiiK  anil  the  Djine*  hrW  Ihe  battlefield.  And  I^olhwi  Ihe  Cnsere  [Louis 
le  Dehonnairc]  forth-fared." 

"An.  S53,  Here  heathen  men  firal  on  Sheppcy  overwinter  »at.  And  that 
lilt  year  Acthclwiilf  king  bookcil  the  tenth  deal  of  all  his  land  over  nil  his 
kingdom  la  love  nf  Gml  anrt  ti>  hliown  endle**  salvalioo  "  \i.t.,  lie  gave  one-tenlh 
of  his  land  tn  the  Church  J. 

After  a  long  series  of  such  entries,  the  retribution  for  the  English 
conquest  of  the  Welsh,  Ihe  Peterborough  chronicler  at  last  records 
the  sail  year; — 

"Aft,  S70.  Hera  fiiKd  the  ho^  [for  A  sort  of  iJaniih  sinnding  ormy  now 
harried  ihe  Innit  without  ccs.'i.'Uion]  over  Mcrcin  into  VxiaX  Anglin,  nnd-took  winter 
wot  il  l'hctfor([.  And  on  th.it  yeir  Si.  Eatlmnnd  king  [afterwards  the  patron 
marlyrof  Si.  F-dmiindsImry]  (might  agninst  ihcrn,  .ind  ihe  Danes  won  lh«  day, 
and  ofTslew  the  king,  and  gained  all  that  land,  and  lor-diH  [declroyed]  all  the 
minsters  thai  ihey  came  to.  On  that  ilk  time  came  they  to  MedczLhamicede,  burnt 
lad  btokc  it,  sud  slew  abbot  and  monks,  uid  ali  that  they  ihcie  found  (  uid 
«i»de  it  UuU  enl  wu  full  rich  so  that  it  mm  nothing-  And  that  year  tiled 
Arehbisliop  CeoUioth." 

All  whicli  fully  accounts  fi:ir  ihc  subsequent  necessity  for  forgery 
Afid  the  general  pious  I'raiids  of  the  retcrhorough  copyists, 
in  893  we  read : — 

"  ITcfc  on  lhi»  year  farcil  the  mickic  IioUt,  whereof  we  spake  albre,  eft  of  t!ie 
Eul  Kingdom  [ihxt  of  the  KaxtcTn  Franks]  westward  to  Itunnan  \BoMOHia, 
Boulojpic],  and  there  wcic  shipped  io  thai  Ihey  set  thcmseWes  orer  in  one 
CTOMing,  horwi  and  all.  And  there  they  came  up  on  Limcneraouih  with  twa 
\tt9.  ship«.  The  mouth  is  on  e.-iMward  Kent,  at  the  cut  end  of  the  mickle 
that  *«  highl  Andicd  [the  foreM  of  .Anderida,  OY'U'eald].  The  wood  it 
l-langand  west-l-mg,  a  hnndieil  and  livclve  miles  lang  or  linger,  and  ihlrty 
miles  bro.id.  The  water  of  which  we  heie  spake  [the  Limcne  river]  flows  out  of 
the  Weald.  On  this  walcr  Ihcy  tugged  up  their  ihips,  np  to  the  Weald,  (our 
mlle«  from  the  oulwarl  moulh,  nnd  there  broke  a  work  [fortressj.  In  on  the 
fastness  a  few  churlish  men  were  »l.  and  il  wns  but  half-wrought.  There  soon 
aAer  came  lliesten  [IlaMings  the  pirate]  with  So  ships  up  on  Thntnes  mouth  and 
wrought  him  the  work  at  Middcltun,  and  the  other  host  (hfit  at  Apnldre." 

Nothing  more  clearly  marks  the  simplicity  of  the  early  English 
mind  than  the  curious  dryness  with  which  the  Chronicle  narr,ile3  even 
the  most  important  e%-enis.  No  note  or  comment,  no  emotional  addi- 
tion 10  the  bare  facts  is  ever  given.  Thus,  after  telling  at  great  lengtli 
the  story  of  Alfred's  hopeless  struggle  with  th«  Danes,  aad  their  fioal 
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peaceful  cstabtishment  in  the  Denalagu,  the  writer  notices  the  kind's 
death  after  this  straightforward  fashion : — 

An.  901-  Hcie  died  .^ilfteJ  AthultiiiE  [Adhelwulfing—tbe  son  of  .litlicl- 
wuirj.  ^ix  niglui  ere  All  Hallow  Mau.  tic  u~3s  king  over  all  EnglUh-k']^ 
lioi  (hi>C  linU  (lut  was  under  l>ani»h  weald  [dmntnioR]  ;  imd  he  held  dut 
klnijdom  three  half  yean  lest  thnii  thirty  wtntcix.  There  came  EdwaiU  hi»  MM 
["  Bdward  the  wilder "]  la  Ihc  rule.  And  Ihcic  «c:ied  ./^hclwold  arlheling,  lus 
falher'c  «on,  the  hum  [rllla]  al  Wioburnc  [Wunboumc],  and  at  Twco&nM* 
[ChiLilchurcli],  !>)■  ihc  king's  unthaok  and  his  witan'i  Jwilhotit  leave  from  the 
king].  There  rode  the  king  wilh  hb  fyrd  liU  he  reached  Uadbury  agxMt 
\Vintiurn«.  And  .^thelwold  sat  within  the  ham,  with  the  men  that  lo  him  bid 
bowed,  and  he  had  forwrought  [ohitTucled]  all  the  gates  in,  and  tatd  thai  be 
w-ould  either  there  live  or  Lhcre  lie.  Thereupon  rode  il)e  iMhelif^  on  ni^ 
Bvray,  and  sought  the  [Danish)  hoti  in  Norlhiimbria,  and  they  took  htm  \tx  luDC 
and  bowed  tn  him.  And  the  king  bade  ride  after  him,  liut  they  could  not  oat- 
ride  hitn.  Then  bcfct  man  the  wuma-n  U'ja.1  he  bad  erat  taken  vrithuut  ihe  kiqi** 
leave,  and  agaiu»c  Ihc  bi»ho(>'s  woid,  Uit  tlui  she  was  ere  Chat  luLllowcd  a  nn. 
And  on  this  ilk  year  fuilh-fared  yElhcUcd  (he  was  caldonnao  oo  Devon)  fow 
weeks  ere  /Elficd  king. 

Passing  ovcrahundrecl  years,  the  entry  for  1009,  in  the  disastrous 
reign  of  .-Ethelred  the  Unready,  will  show  the  greater  fulness  of  the 
Chronicle  as  lime  advanct-s : — 

An.  loog.  Here  on  thii  year  were  the  shi{)i  ready  of  which  we  ere  spake, 
■nil  there  were  »  many  of  them  ai  never  ere  (to  far  as  books  tell  us)  were  xuAa 
among  Kngliih  kin  in  no  ktng'i  day.  And  man  brought  them  all  together  U 
Sandwich,  and  ihcK  should  they  lie.  and  hold  this  earth  against  all  outlaado^ 
iroieigncFs'J  ho^is.  But  we  had  not  yci  the  luck  nor  the  worship  [valow]  that 
the  khip'fyid  should  be  of  any  good  to  this  land,  no  more  than  tl  oft  was  afere. 
Then  bcfcl  it  at  this  ilk  time  or  .1  litilc  ere,  that  Uribtric,  Eadric't  brother  tbc 
caldonnan*s,  forwrayed  (accused]  Wutfnoth  child  to  the  king  ;  and  he  went  <nU 
and  drew  unio  him  twenty  ships,  and  there  harried  everywhere  by  the  mitb 
shore,  and  wrought  all  evil.  Then  quoth  man  to  the  ihip-fyrd  that  man  mlgbt 
ffuily  take  ihcm,  if  man  were  about  It.  Then  took  BrUitric  to  biraieir  ti^^ 
thips  and  ihonght  that  he  shuuld  work  him^lf  great  bmc  if  be  shoold  get 
Vi'uirnoth,  quick  or  dead.  But  ai  they  were  thiihcmard,  ihcie  came  such  a 
wind  ogminsl  them  such  as  no  min  ere  minded  [remembered],  and  it  all  lo-bou 
and  tO'brakc  the  ships,  and  warped  then  on  land  :  and  soon  came  Wolfhoth  and 
foT-butncd  the  thips.  \\'hen  this  was  couth  [known]  to  the  other  ships  when 
the  king  was,  how  the  others  laj'c<l,  ihcD  was  it  as  though  it  were  all  rvdetess,  snd 
the  king  fared  him  honic,  and  the  enldomtcn,  and  the  high  wiian,  and  fortct  the 
ships  ihits  lightly.  And  the  folk  that  were  on  the  ships  brought  them  round  c^ 
to  Lundcn,  and  let  all  the  people'.^  toil  thin  lightly  go  for  nought :  and  the 
victory  thai  aU  English  kin  hoped  for  was  no  better.  There  this  ship-fyrd  wsa 
thus  ended  ;  then  canH:,  soon  after  T  ""—i-t^  ibe  huge  foreign  host,  that  we  bight 
Thurkill's  host,  to  Sandwich,  and  soon  weodod  their  way  to  Caotcrbtuy,  and 
wovid  (Quickly  have  won  the  burg  IT  they  had  not  rather  yeaned  for  peace  tA 
them.  And  all  the  East  Kenlings  mule  peace  with  the  bust,  and  gave  it  three 
tbuuKind  pound.  And  the  host  there,  soon  after  that,  wended  till  it  came  to 
Wigbilaod,  and  there  everywhere  in  Suth-Scx,  and  on  Hautnnshiie,  and  eke  on 
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ficriubire  huned  anH  buml,  as  ihcir  woni  Is,  llien  bkdc  Ihe  king  call  out  dl 
ili«  people,  (hut  tnen  should  hold  against  ihem  on  every  halT^udc] :  but  none  Uic 
le»,  look  I  iltey  fiu-td  where  they  willed.  Then  one  lime  had  the  king  forgone 
beEcre  them  with  all  Ihc  fycd  ils  ihcy  wetc  goiog  to  their  ships,  and  all  the  fdk 
was  ready  to  fight  them.  Uui  it  was  let,  throMgh  Kadric  caEdoinian,  u  il  evw 
yrt  was.  Then,  after  Si.  Martin's  mass,  ihcy  fared  e^  ag^n  into  KenI,  and 
took  them  a  winter  teat  on  Thames,  and  vicluaJled  themselves  from  K)ast-Scx  and 
rrom  the  shires  that  there  next  were,  on  Ihe  twain  halves  of  Thames.  And  oD 
ihey  fought  again&l  the  burg  of  Lundcn,  but  praise  be  to  God,  Lt  yet  stands 
.lourtd,  and  they  ever  there  fared  evilly.  And  there  after  mid-winter  ihcy  look 
their  way  up,  nut  through  Chillem,  and  so  to  Oxcnaford  [Oxford],  and  foi-buini 
Ihc  burg,  and  took  their  way  then  on  the  twa  halves  of  Thames  to  shlpwaid. 
There  men  warned  ihem  that  there  was  fyrd  gathered  at  Lundcn  against  them; 
ihcD  wended  ihey  over  at  Static  [Sliin»] .  And  thus  fared  they  til  the  winter, 
and  that  Lent  were  in  Kent  and  bettered  [repaired]  their  ships. 

Nothing  could  show  more  completely  what  a  set  of  "  rcdclcss  " 
and  unorganized  barbarians  these  same  \-aunted  "  Anglo-Saxons  " 
were  than  sucli  an  outpouring  of  weak  and  impotent  despair  as  this 
extract  The  "  host*'  walked  over  the  land  from  east  to  west.  The 
•*  fyrd,"  a  loose  levy,  without  discipline  or  commissariat,  followed  it 
aimlessly  about,  fought  desultory  skirmishes,  looted  when  it  gained 
a  victory,  and  then  went  home  with  its  loot,  or  else  ran  away  when 
it  was  beaten,  and  never  rallied  again  till  a  fresh  levy  was  called  out 
Organiiation  or  strategy  there  was  none.  When  the  "  host "  atticted 
Devon,  the  men  of  Devon  turned  out  on  their  oi\'n  account;  when 
it  marched  away  to  Gloucester  or  East  Anglia,  the  Devonians  con- 
gratulated tliemselves  upon  their  luck  and  quietly  let  them  go.  The 
tmth  is,  the  "Anglo-Saxons"  were  a  conglomeration  of  lawless  and 
shiftless  Iialf-anialgamated  tribes,  each  caring  only  for  itself;  and 
the  first  real  organization  was  given  to  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  completed  by  Henry  the  Angevin.  The  simple 
Dairative  of  the  first  step  in  that  great  revolution  runs  as  follows  :— 

There  come  Wytlelm  carl  out  of  Norm.indy  into  PcvcnEey,  on  St.  Michael 
naa»  even;  and  lu  soun  as  they  weic  iindcd  they  WTOught  castles  [earthworks] 
at  Hastings  port.  This  was  then  couth  to  Harold  king,  and  lie  gallieted  the 
micklc  host,  and  came  ocaJnit  him  at  ili«  Iluai  AppUtree  ;  and  H'yilelni  came 
against  him  on  Qnaworcs,  ere  hli  folk  was  roiiced.  Bui  the  kiuj;  nevenbelcM 
right  luudly  fought  against  him  with  the  men  llmt  wQutil  last  with  him,  luid  ilierc 
was  much  sUuijjblei  sbin  on  cither  half.  There  was  offsUin  Harold  king,  and 
Leofwine  earl  his  brother,  and  Gyrth  carl  his  brother,  and  many  good  men. 
And  Ihe  I'rcncb  held  tlic  battle- lield.  ov  Uod  gtanlcd  them  fw  tltc  follu'  sins. 
Aldrcd  archbishop  and  the  burgers  in  Lundcn  would  there  have  Hadgar  child  \o 
king,  all  OS  wu  his  right  by  Lin  -  and  lisdwinc  nnd  Morkcr«  told  bim  tliat  they 
would  fight  on  hi«  side.  But  as  it  ever  should  hnve  been  forwarder,  su  was  K 
from  day  to  day  bter  and  wor^e,  so  that  it  at  the  cod  all  went  off  in  nooghl. 
This  fight  was  done  on  Pope  Catixtus'  day.     And  WylJclm  earl  fated  eft  again  to 
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Hnsling'v,  And  bifJed  ihcre  whether  Dun  wooU  bow  In  htm.  And  wken  kal 
that  man  would  not  come  lo  him,  he  Hifcd  up  with  all  his  ttoft  thai  wu  telt  Mb 
and  lh>t  tince  came  orer  sea  to  him,  and  banled  all  the  ends  ^_^ta,  \aiavm 
that  he  fiutcd  oi-cr  until  he  camr  to  Scotlihanistnic  [Bcrkhnmstead}.  And  ihv: 
^tinsl  him  \ehni,  to  meet  him]  came  EddreO  arcbbisbop,  and  Eadcv  dit 
iianil  EuVwinc  eat),  and  A[orV;«itf  enrl,  and  all  the  be&t  m«n  or  Lnnden,  lad  ika 
'bowed  lo  hiin  Tor  »e«d,  when  th«  \am\.  harm  was  done.  And  tliat  wu  oMk 
untede  fffreat  folly]  that  man  did  not  sooner  do  so,  when  CoU  would  doi  fartft 
h  Tor  our  sins.  Ant!  th«y  gave  p]«dfi«s  and  iwore  him  oatl»,  and  b«  ga*t  Ah 
lUs  iTolh  thai  he  n-ould  be  lo  them  a  failhfol  lord  :  and  yet  ainonf;  all  Uifa  ^ 
hnrricil  all  thai  they  fared  over.  There  on  Midwinter  day  Ealdred  aicUMiT 
hidlowvtl  him  \a  king  on  WeK(ni)'na(cr ;  and  he  pledged  him  on  hand  aiA 
Clir^l'i  book,  and  eke  twore,  ere  that  be  would  set  lh«  fprv*u»  \fwvmm  *n  vi 
yet  a  naturaliicd  English  word]  on  his  bni),  that  he  would  this  people  (o  hoM  a 
any  king  aibre  him  t>e«t  dkt,  if  they  would  he-faithliil  to  him.  Vet  aooe  tr 
JcM  be  laid  a  light  hcat-y  la\  on  men,  and  fared  on  l^nl  over  sea  to  NongoBir, 
'  and  with  him  Slignnd  .ircldiUhop,  and  Acf^lnalh  abbat  on  ObctttnpHs 
|r>lattonlmry,l  and  Kadgat  child,  and  FailMine  eatl,  ami  Motkere  eail.  Ik' 
n>aiif  otlier  good  men  of  Enj^lal^od.  And  Ud»  btihop  Mid  WyOclni  ewl  w 
left  licrt:  aflcT,  and  vfroueht  ca&lles  widely  IbTDUgh  the  pcojde.  and  swiDkrtl  po" 
'ftilk,  and  cvcr  iincc  it  exiled  [grew  worscj  greatly.  lie  gootl  the  end  whcr  tn'' 
Wilt. 

A  tULtion  so  miserably  incapable  of  utiitcd  action  bcfurc  t.'v 
of  a  common  foe  deserved  to  be  ptit  to  school  under  the  hard  i 
I  masters  of  Kotnonce  civilization.    From  tlie  process  resulted  the  Stc 
and  almost  civilized  English  that  wc  not^'  know.     Two  or  ihrn:  lui 
specimens  will  show  the  transilional  stage  under  the  Nonnan  king^ 
The  land  needed  strong  repressive  measures  to  put  down  inlotul! 
wrong-doing,  and  it  got  them.     The  first  extraa  is  under  date  ii;4:j 

-This  ilk  year,  iSXts  St.  Andrew's  masa,  aikd  before  Christ's  inau,  bdi]  ftdf*  ' 
Jo&set  and  the  king's  thanes  a  mien-ntote  on  Lcicestcxxhfre  at    Iltm'!! 
^lunged  there  lo  many  tfaicvcs  u  nc^'cr  ere  were,  that  Ibcrc  were  in  nl) 
■while  four  and  forty  men. 

In  1125  we  read  : — 

On  this  year  sent    King  Henry  before   Chtul's  nun    from    Nomiara!*  &i 
I  England  and  bid  thai  men  shonid  lop  all  the  moneyers  that  were  in   !  : 

[ihelr  limbs  1  that  was,  of  each  th«  right  hand.    This  was  because  the  ;: 

one  pound  could  not  spend  one  penny  al  any  maikei  [owin^;  to  depiecUti* 
of  currcDcyl.    That  was  all  done  with  ini<:kle  lighl,  forthit  llicy  had  fcrdeaeil 
|!^  land  with  their  mkkle  falsehood  that  they  wrought. 

Nobody  tries  sudi  stem  measures  with  modem  Indattatmis.  jd 
tliey  might  jmssibly  prm-e  useful.    At  last  good  King   Henry  din, 
and  even  the  Fcterborough  chronicler,  who  has  been  grutnhlin^  *B 
long  at  the  "  heavy  years,"  the  "  strange  taxes  and  ^  ■  "  ii 

'obliged  to  do  tlie  just  and  stem  king  tardy  ju<%tice.     L    ^..         •:: 

he  «y« ; — 


•.u'g!ts^> 
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•i^'Tbsix  ilk  year  the  king  wns  dead,  the  other  {iccondj  dny  nfici  Si.  Andrew's 
aaut  day,  oa  Noiiaaudey.  Tliere  was  wck  »oon  in  ibe  load,  for  eveiynun  that 
might  toon  ravaged  other.  There  took  his  sons  and  liii  friends  lils  lydi  [corj»a]  * 
and  drought  It  to  England,  and  buried  it  in  Reading.  Good  man  he  u-a-i  and 
micklc  ant  was  of  him.  No  man  dunt  m\*t\n  \riih  other  on  hla  time  ^of  whivt 
early  Engliih  kin^  could  the  rame  be  Iniljr  said  ?].  Peace  he  maked  for  men  and 
deer.  Whoso  bore  his  burden  of  gold  or  ailver,  durst  no  man  axy  lo  him  nought 
bnt  good. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  give  an  account  of  the  Knglish 
Chronicle  without  mentioning  the  songs  interwoven  into  the  te.\t. 
They  are  written  in  the  old  English  alliterative  rhythm,  without  rime; 
and  they  are  also  marked  by  a  sort  of  parallelism,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry.  But  the  alliteration  and  the  parallelism  do  not  nm 
quite  side  by  side,  the  second  half  of  each  alliterative  couplet  being 
pantlel  with  the  first  lialf  of  the  next  couplet  Accordingly,  each 
Dew  sentence  begins  somewhat  clumsily  at  the  half-line  or  esesura , 
The  most  famous  among  the  songs  is  the  ballad  of  Bninnanbuih, 
Ibc  first  few  lines  of  which  will  speak  for  themselves.  In  order  to 
prcscr\-e  the  alliteration  I  have  modernized  rather  more  freely  than 
in  the  prose  extracts,  but  not,  I  hope,  so  as  to  lose  the  spirit  of  the 
originaL    The  alliterative  syllables  are  marked  by  capitals: — 


Here  Aetlielktan  king, 

Bolowcr  of  Biacclctt, 

Eodtniind  (he  Aelhcling, 

Slew  iocs  in  the  tilmtglilcr, 

lly  )lniniianbuT)-. 

Hewed  the  llelnicts, 

Hcin  of  Edward, 

From  their  Forc-Falhcn, 

They  should  Guard  Ihdr  Good  folk 

Their  Home  and  their  Hoard, 

The  Scottish  Sailor^ 

Kated  they  Fell. 

With  Swordsmen'*  Iilood 

On  Morning  tide 

To  Glide  o'er  the  Groimil, 

The  endless  I*ord's  tafcr, 

Sank  10  its  Selling. 

Warriors  Wounded, 

Shot  over  Shields ; 

Wearied  «-ith  War, 

The  Live- Long  day 

Followed  the  Footsteps 


lord  of  F.arlj, 

and  hi*  Biotlicr  eke, 

honnnicd  of  Kid, 

ivith  eilgc  of  Ihc  SwoTxI, 

The  Iliicklcn  lli<y  ctave, 

■rtjih  Hammcted  sleel, 

as  WAS  their  Heritage, 

that  ofl  on  the  field 

GninM  every  comer. 

The  Hated  foe  cringed  to  iheni, 

and  the  Norlhcm  Sfaipmcn  ; 

The  Field  lay  gorjr 

Since  the  Sun  roae, 

a  Mighty  gbbc, 

Cod's  candle  bright. 

till  the  great  Light 

There  Soldiers  lay, 

Nortlicm  Wighis, 

and  so  SiMtsmen  eke, 

The  West-Saxons  onward^ 

in  LinktJ  order 

of  the  Foul  Foe. 


Perhaps  the  most  poetical  passage  of  all  these  rough  early  songs 
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occurs  near  the  end  of  this  same  ballad.    Aeihelstan  and  his  brother 
depart  to  the  West-Saxon  land,  and  then,  says  the  minstrel : — 

Ihc  Lycfa  to  devour, 

am)  Ihe  Stnul  n«<cn, 

and  llim,  Ihe  dnxtc-coatcd. 


Behind  Ihein  tliey  Lefi, 
The  Sallow  kite 
Itumy  ufbeak, — 
The  while-aftcd  Kme, 
The  (jrocfly  war^hawk. 
The  Wolf  of  the  \Vo«!. 
Aye  on  thi»  hUnil 
By  edge  of  the  SwoiH, 
Writers  of  Eld, 
English  and  Saxons 
O'cT  the  Kroad  Urine, 
Proud  Workers  of  War, 
Elarli  of  high  fame, 


the  cone  lo  Enjojr, 

end  tlmt  Grey  beait, 

No  such  Woeful  lUughtcr 

Ever  halh  been, 

at  Iiook  Saycth, 

»tncc  of  Eastwaid  hilher 

Sailed  over  Sea, 

laorled  in  Britain. 

and  o'cTcamc  the  Wclah, 

Obtaining  this  iLanh. 


Tuwanls  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  however,  we  Gnd  iodicatioos 
that  this  old  rhythmical  and  allitentive  poetry  was  beginning  to  die 
out,  being  replaced  by  our  modern  metrical  and  rimed  s>'8tem.  The 
famous  character  of  William  the  Conqueitjr  is  written  partly  in  prose 
anil  partly  in  a  very  rough  and  irregular  riming  couplet.  Though  it 
has  been  often  translated,  this  last-named  jwculiarity  has  never  been 
presenrcd  in  the  modernized  versions,  and  therefore  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  laying  it  once  more  before  my  readers: — 

He  njleil  uvet  England,  mid  «:>  thoroughly  minded  it  all  with  his  cimninK 
that  there  wiu  not  one  liide  of  land  in  England  that  he  wist  not  who  had  it,  or  uif 
what  worth  it  wai,  and  after  »ei  ii  down  in  his  writ  [alluding  to  the  great  nirrejr 
of  Domesday  Book}  Bryt-lattd  [Waleal  wat  nnder  his  weald,  and  be  thetcin 
caiiles  wrought,  and  that  kin  wcalded  withal.  So  eke  Scotland  be  pot  uDdrr 
him  by  his  mickle  strength.  Nonnandy,  that  land  was  his  by  hcritagei  aad  over 
the  caildom  that  ia  hight  Mam  he  ruled.  [Notice  the  panllclistn.]  And  if  be 
might  yet  twa  years  have  lived  he  would  have  won  Ireland  with  fail  wonhip  [bete 
we  liave  allilemiinn],  and  without  any  wcaporL  Naihclcst  on  his  time  lud  men 
mickle  swink,  and  very  many  woes.  Castles  he  let  work,  and  poor  nea  son  to 
swink.  TIte  kint;  was  so  sorely  ttark  and  took  of  faU  underlings  many  a  mark  of 
Kvid  Olid  many  mote  a  hundred  pound  of  silret : 

That  be  lopk  by  rifiht 
And  of  great  unrtght. 
From  hi$  folk  will)  evil  deed 
For  tore  litlk  need. 
He  was  on  greediness  l)ctiiU«D, 
And  getsomenns  he  loved  withal. 
lie  set  •  mickle  deer  frith. 
And  he  laid  laws  tlieiewiili. 
That  whow  «Iew  hart  or  hind 
llim  sho«dd  man  then  blinden. 
lie  forbade  lo  slay  the  harts, 
And  ao  eke  the  bears. 
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So  well  he  loved  the  high  deer 

As  IT  he  their  father  were. 

Eke  lie  set  hy  Ihe  hare* 

That  they  might  freely  farf. 

His  rid)  men  mourned  it 

And  the  poor  men  wailed  il. 

But  he  was  so  firmly  wrouglil 

That  he  recked  of  iit[  nought. 

Ami  ihcy  inntt  bJI  withal 

The  l<lng\  will  follow, 

If  ihcy  wished  to  liva 

Or  their  land  have. 

Or  their  goodi  eke, 

Or  c^uicl  caie  to  iKck, 

Woe  i»  me, 

That  any  man  nu  pioud  ahuuM  br, 

Thm  himself  u[>  to  nu»c, 

And  overall  men  to  IxMur. 

May  Cod  Almighly  show  hii  lonl  milil-hcaTt-ncM, 

And  do  him  fur  his  %in*s  furgivcncM  ! 

Fropa  such  doggerel  as  this  wc  have  slowly  developed  the  noble 
versification  of/«  Memoriam.  But,  if  the  rudeness  of  the  rime  in 
these  early  verses  strikes  us  as  somewhat  absurd,  wc  should  remember 
that  such  an  assonance  as  is  found  in  the  weakest  of  the  foregoing 
lines  would  slill  satisfy  the  cultivated  ears  of  CastiUan  poets. 

One  la&t  word  as  to  the  language  of  the  Chronicle.  I  have  said 
already  that  it  is  simply  English  in  a  very  early  form,  and  I  shall  try 
now  to  prove  the  literal  truth  of  the  statement.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
best  first  to  modernize  a  piece  of  the  Chronicle  ;  then  to  re-write  it 
in  the  intermediate  form  ;  ami  finally  to  give  it  in  the  original  shape. 
The  entr^-  for  853  runs  as  follows : — 


Here  Ccorl  ealdonnan  Fought  >gaiti«l  heathen  men  with  Devonshire  at 
Wi<^eanl*oige,  and  there  ilew  miekle  slauchlcr,  ami  took  llie  viciory;  and 
heathen  mea  first  sat  on  Thanet  ovci  winter.     And  that  illi  year  came  jjo  thips 

IOQ  Thames  ninuth  and  brake  Canterbury  and    Ijondnn-biiry,  and  ])iil  lo  (light 
Iteoihtwulf,  king  of  the  Merciani,  with  \i\\  fynl,  aikI  fared  Kuulh  uri^r  Thames  on 
Surrey;  and   against  ihcin    foi:^ht  Aclhclwulf  king  and  Aelhclbald  his  aon  at 
Aclcs  with  Wcst-Saxon  fytd. 
thi 
mi 
: 


Now,  let  us  slightly  aniiquate  the  langtiage.  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  syllable  g.i-  has  the  same  general  force  as  in  High  German  ;  that 
c  is  pronounced  like  k ;  that  s  o^^^"  answers  to  n  modem _>■ ;  and  that 
mu/ means  "  with,"  while  with  means  "  ogain&t."  The  intermediate 
version  would  then  run  as  follows : — 

Here  Ceorl  ealdoTman  ge-fought  wiih  hethene  menn  mid  Defencseire  al 
Wiegeanbcorge,  and  there  micklc  weal  ge-slew,  and  sige  [victory]  look ;  and 
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hfllhcnc  menu  crut  on  Tenet  arsr  winter  sat  Ami  tfau  ilk  ycir  came  fonnh 
hairiiun4][reil]  ships  on  Tcmc£C  mouth,  anri  bral^c  Cui-wam-buih,  utd  Lunden- 
buih,  and  llicmicd  [pul  to  Right]  Ileorliiwulf,  Mercian  elng,  mid  hl»  fyrd,  and  fared 
soulh  over  Tcmesc  on  Smhrigc;  and  him  with  ^-taught  Athdwulf  dug  and 
Acihclbald  his  son  at  Aclea  mid  WulScana  fyid. 

Finally,  tf  wc  add  the  inflexions,  and  slightly  alter  the  spelling,  wc 
h.ive  the  %'CT)-  words  of  the  Chronicle  itself  :— 

Jlcr  Ccorl  cil^lormnn  gcfcaht  with  hitlhenc  men  raid  Defcnesdre  sM 
WicgcfLcibcorgc.  and  lha:r  mycel  wxl  (^slngon,  and  iiige  nantan.  And  hxtheoe 
mcnn  rewst  on  T«net  ofcr  winlcr  sajton.  And  ihy  ilcan  geare  eomon  fconhe 
bcalf  hund  acipa  on  Tcmesc  muihan,  and  brzcao  Cantwarabuili  and  Londcnborii, 
and  gefkimdon  licorhtwulf  Mfrcna  cinp,  mid  his  fyrde,  and  foran  soth  olcr 
Temese  on  Suthrige ;  and  him  gefeaht  witli  Athelwulf  dng  and  Aelhelbsld  hit 
sunu  Jci  Actca  mid  WcHiwiia  /j-td. 

Is  it  not  at  once  strange  and  interesting  that  wc  should  thus  be 
alile  to  read,  in  our  own  language,  such  minute  details  of  bo  remote 
a  period?  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  English  readers 
can  find  far  more  accessible  information  about  the  England  of  Alfred 
and  of  William  the  Conqueror  than  about  the  Australia  of  our  own 
day.  And  is  it  not  a  piece  of  national  folly,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  we  should  so  neglect  the  early  history  of  our  own  people, 
when  we  pay  such  minute  attention  to  the  very  doubtful  annals  of 
primitive  HcUaa  and  Italy?  -^ 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  a  foolLsh 
theory  which  has  been  mdely  put  forward  of  late  years,  and  which, 
threatens  greatly  to  mar  the  beauty,  usefulness,  and  flexibility  of  out. 
En^ish  speech.  Because  the  English  tongue  in  its  origin  and  root 
is  purely  Teutonic,  it  has  been  assiduously  preached  to  us  that  we 
should  endeavour  wholly  to  Teutonuce  our  modern  writings.  We  are  to 
avoid  Romance  words  wherever  we  can  find  a  native  equivalent,  and 
we  are  to  pauperize  our  ricli  vocabulary  by  tutting  out  half  its  noblest 
and  best  materials.  In  their  place  we  arc  to  substitute  the  novel  and 
clumsy  jargon  of  Mr.  Fumivall's  "  Forewords.'*  Now,  the  English 
langtjageas  spoken  by  our  early  ancestors  was  doubdess  a  strong  and 
a  vigorous  tongue,  but  it  lacked  many  elements  of  grace  and  exactness 
uhich  ace  to  be  found  in  its  modern  descendant,  the  F.nglish  uf  our 
own  day.  The  Romance  words  which  we  borrowed  from  the  Norrnan- 
Frcnch  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  poetical  in  our  present 
speech.  The  Latin  and  the  Greek  words  which  wc  have  tiken  In 
since  the  Renaissance,  though  less  beautiful  and  effective  for  poetry 
or  rhetoric,  are  often  of  great  value  for  practical  puriK>ses,  as  In 
science  or  technical  discourse,  because  of  their  superior  accumcy 
and  de&niteness.    loo  exclusive  a  use  of  classical  words  is  a  mark 
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of  pedantry  and  stilted  unnatiiralncss ;  but  too  exclusive  a  use  of 
Teutonic  words  is  a  mark  of  affectation  and  unnecessar)'  purism. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  avoid  cither  extreme  of  Johnsonese  or  of 
"  English  speecU-crafL"  We  ought  really  Lo  write  as  we  talk  and 
think.  Duffon's  oft-quoted  apophthegm — le  style,  c'esi  i'Aomme — 
ought  lo  be  true  of  all  wrillen  worlcs.  Bat  no  man  talks  Early 
English  ;  why,  then,  should  he  write  it?  Merely  to  translate  a  few 
pages  of  the  Chronicle,  as  I  have  done  above,  into  language  com- 
prehensible to  modem  readers,  is  almost  impossible  without  having 
recourse  to  words  of  Romancc^origin  ;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the 
Teutonic  sige,  1  have  broken  down  entirely,  being  compelled  to  i:se 
the  almost  uniltcrcd  Latin  equivalent  vidory.  To  write  a  volume  in 
such  a  style  as'that  of  these  extracts  would  be  impossible,  unless  a 
man  translated  his  native  modern  English,  as  he  went,  back  into  the 
unfamiliar  and  unadulterated  Low-Dutch  tongue  of  our  ancestors. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  thoroughly  Teutonic  version  of  Lyell's 
"  Principles,"  or  Diirwin's  *'  Origin  of  Species  "?  We  might  as  well 
propose  to  restore  the  independence  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  to 
remo^-e  our  seal  of  Government  to  Winchester  oi  Lichfield,  and  to 
re-enact  the  laws  of  Oft".i  or  Ine,  as  to  give  up  for  a  pure  antiqimrian 
fancy  all  the  rich  acquisitions  of  our  spoken  and  written  speech 
during  ten  centuries  of  national  development. 

GRANT  ALLEK. 


PEOPLE  have  of  late  been  so  much  intcrcstc<!  hy  Mr  SmiU 
two  naiumliats  the  Itaker  and  the  Shoemaker  of  northern 
Scotland,  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  another  Scotch  naturalist  whose 
name  was  equally  familiar  to  alt  blessed  with  kindred  tastes  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Sporismcn,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  blamed  for  this 
neglect,  The  character  and  the  books  of  Charles  St.  John  are  dear 
to  all  who  read  of  or  seek  sport  in  the  North.  His  perseverance, 
sagacit)',  and  humanity  in  ihe  field  furnish  an  excellent  model  to  aO 
all  who  would  emulate  tiis  deeds ;  while  his  mart'eltous  quicksighled- 
ness,  and  the  instinct  which  he  possessed  for  seizing  the  varied  cha* 
ractcristics  of  animal  and  bird  life,  point  out  the  special  qualities  to 
be  aimed  at  by  all  who  would  enter  intelligibly  into  the  life  of  the 
lower  animals.  No  book  of  modem  times  has  done  so  much  to  popu- 
larise Scotch  sport  as  St.  John's  "Highland  Sports."  It  possesses 
the  raie  merit  of  being  as  useful  on  the  mountain  side  as  it  is  Inter- 
esting in  the  study.  His  book  on  Suthertandshire,  again,  is  full  of 
hints  to  a  deer-stalker,  though  the  sport  to  be  found  in  that  great 
county  is  scarcely  touched.  But,  as  if  to  make  amends  to  the  student 
for  this  di&ippointmeni,  his  third  l>ook,  "  NatiinU  History  and  Sport 
in  Moray,"  the  fruits  of  his  mature  judgment,  abounds  in  acute  notices 
of  bird  and  l>ct.st  life.  There  is  the  same  love  of  sport  as  is  manifest 
in  every  page  of  ihe"  Highland  Sports,"  while  a  more  careful  descrip- 
tion of  birds  and  a  more  eager  observation  of  their  ways  ii  apparent 
The  keen  desire  for  excitement  has  tamed  donn  into  on  all-absorbing 
search  after  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  birds  and  animals  which  were 
found  in  his  ncighlKiurhood — a  neighbourhood  ilian  which  one  more 
suited  to  a  naturalist's  lastes,  or  richer  in  the  objects  of  his  pursuit, 
cannot  be  far>dcd,  so  far  as  our  isles  are  concerned. 

When  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  Treasury,  in  or  rbout  1S34,  he  at  ouce 
withdrew  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  he  found  a  congenial  sphere 
open  to  hira  We  first  hear  of  him  at  Roschall,  In  Ross-shire,  but 
after  his  marnage  he  \Wed  at  Aldotirie,  near  Loch  Ness.  About  1 840 
began  his  connertion  n-ith  Morayshire,  which  was  to  lead  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  the  antiquary,  who  was  the  first 
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to  introduce  him  to  the  public  by  (he  charming  account  ol  the 
"  Muckle  Hart  of  Benmorc,"  pubhshcd  by  Mr.  Innes  to  illustrate  an 
article  of  his  own  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv.  Fron]  Invcrcrne,  his 
first  residence  in  this  county,  Mr.  St  Johu  moved  to  Rose  Bank, 
near  Nairn,  and  finally  to  the  College,  KIgin,  While  living  at  these 
three  pLices  the  naturalist's  aiccntion  was  strongly  attracted  to  that 
long  stretch  of  lonely  coast  on  the  Moray  Firth,  looking  across  to  the 
gloomy  mountains  of  Ross-shirc,  which  begins  at  Nairn  and  runs  iiast 
the  curious  sandhills  of  Culbin,  where  the  rabbits  sat  through  the 
summer  evenings  on  furze  "  nibbled  into  regular  cushions  and  otto- 
roans,"  and  the  ri>xes  grew  Uke  wolves  in  size  and  strength.  Then 
succeeded  Findhom  Bay,.Burghead,  and  the  Covesca  Scars,  where 
the  peregrine  buiit  Still  passing  eastward,  came  Spynie  Loch  and 
Castle,  with  the  former  of  which  St.  John  has  associated  his  name 
in  the  minds  of  readers  of  his  •'  Wild  Sports,"  more  than  with  any 
other  place.  Then  at  Lossiemouth  the  familiar  coasl-iinc  endf, 
passing  now  into  the  district  identilied  with  Edward's  researches.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recall  some  reminiscences  of  Spynie, 
the  iieculiar  haunt  of  St.  John,  at  all  events  through  the  winter 
months. 

Spynie  is  connected  with  Elgin  archKologically  in  that  tlie  seat  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Moray  was  removed  from  Spynie  to  the  latter  town 
in  i333,S|iynie  itself  having  been  madethehead-ijuanersoftlieSeeby 
Papal  Bull  in  1303.  Elgin  itself  is  a  qutet  old-fashioned  town,  cele- 
brated mainly  for  its  Cathedral.  It  had  a  museum,  a  sorlof  old  curiosity 
shop,  containing  a  few  valuable  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  a  'vajtt 
assortmefit  of  ruhbish — 

Huge  Ammanitcs,  nnd  Ihe  firat  Itnncn  of  Titnej 
Aiui  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Junibl«^l  together  ;  ccllb  and  cnlumcts, 
Claymocc  aiid  snowshoe,  [uy»  in  Ibva,  bni 
Ofeondal,  amber,  ancient  icnnriei, ' 

and  the  like.  One  [Kiriicularly  ghastly  relic  consisted  of  tlie  bluoil- 
slaiiied  fragments  of  a  vv.itch  belonging  to  a  h.iplcs3  officer  who  had 
been  cut  in  half  by  a  shell.  What  this  article  could  do  for  tlie 
advancement  of  science  and  art  is  incomprehensible ;  bnt  the  whole 
place  had  the  air  of  being  the  general  lumber-room  of  the  district, 
and  since  our  visit  to  it  in  the  suuimt:r  of  :S79  the  collection  has, 
we  believe,  been  sold  by  auction.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Murray  the  year  after  the  seat  of  the  Bishopric  was  moved 
to  Elgin,  and  forms  now  a  niin  of  exquisite  grace,  certainly  the  Bnest 

'  ThtPrutitst. 
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architectural  remains  in  Scotland  north  of  the  Torth.  Did  it  not  lie 
soinewliai  off  the  main  lioe  of  Highland  traffic,  it  would  be  known 
and  ^-isited  by  hundreds.  As  it  is,  protected  nithin  high  iron  railings, 
with  smoothly- shaven  sivard  around  it,  but  with  no  solemn  service 
ever  heard  within  its  walls,  it  testifies  mtitety  to  a  church  and  a 
ritual  which  has  long  passed  nway  from  it,  and  wails  in  itaticnce,  let 
us  hope,  for  better  thinj^s  in  front.  The  exquisite  lancets,  carvings, 
and  mouldings,  together  with  the  grand  western  doorway,  however, 
which  yet  remain,  can  only  be  nsined  here  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  be  attracted  to  them.  Immediately  outside  may  he  seen  the 
remains  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  bearing  a  fine  stone  car\'ing  of 
the  Hepburn  anus.  Thence  the  pilgrim  will  walk  out,  some  three 
miles,  to  Spynic. 

It  is  not  a  cheerful  vraWi,  even  in  summer.  The  road  rises  from 
the  river  valley,  and  gains  square  fields  lately  enclosed  with  stone 
walls,  while  every  here  and  there  clumps  of  larch  and  fir  have  been 
left  among  desolate  sandhills.  The  few  cottages  visible  are  new,  or 
at  all  events  unpic  lures  que,  in  the  barrenness  of  their  cold  stones  and 
scanty  "  kaily.irds."  The  com  was  young  and  green  as  wc  skirted 
these  rectangular  fields,  seeming  the  most  unlikely  locality  for  the 
"  violet  of  a  legend  to  blow,"  and  our  enthusiasm  for  our  fiivourite 
Scotch  naturalist  began  to  flag  grievously  while  surveying  what  he 
has  rendered  classic  ground.  Then  we  looked  for  the  siwcial  objects 
of  his  study — birds ;  but  very  few  were  to  be  seen.  A  yellow 
bunting  flitted  along  the  road  ;  two  or  three  skylarks  sang  over  the 
green  com  ;  a  pair  of  swifts  eoursed  up  and  down  the  braes  where 
the  com  waved  ;  and  a  black-backed  gull  beat  along  them  more 
carefully,  looking  out  for  prey  to  suit  its  omnivorous  maw.  Over  the 
sandhills  and  moraines  a  few  green  plover  were  flpng  about  aim- 
lessly. We  half  expected  to  see  the  peregrine  that  breeds  in  the 
Covesea  rocks,  or  the  hen-harrier,  whicti  was  ever  a  favourite  bird 
for  observation  by  St.  John,  skirting  the  little  fir  clumps,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  rivilisation  h.id  well-nigh,  if  not  tofUly,  cMcr- 
minated  them  in  this  district  of  laic  years.  If  a  small  bird  flew 
over,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  rose-coloured  pastor, 
and  how  St.  John  tells  us:  "When  shooting  ral>bits  near  the  loch  of 
"Spynie  I  saw  a  small  bird  fly  high  over  my  head,  called  out  '  a  rose- 
coloured  starling,'  and  shot  at  it,  bringing  it  donn  beautifully  clean 
atvd  scarcely  injured.  It  is  but  very  rarely  met  with  in  any  part  of 
Britiin."'  After  a  wearisome  because  monotonous  walk  a  bam  \» 
passed,  and  then  we  ascend  to  a  chimp  of  trees ;  an  old  burial* 
'  ^atunt  UiUffry  «W  Sf«rt  in  Moray,  p.  166. 


ground  here  comes  into  sight,  Mriih  the  rambling,  solid-looking  fiiim 
of  Sp)Tiie  and  the  usual  supjily  of  cartshcds  and  oiithoiist'S.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  depression,  and  the  eye  at  once  falls  on  the  grey  walls 
and  squaie  keep  of  Spynic  Palace,  once  a  sufftcicntly  proud  abode  of 
the  Bishops  of  Moray,  now  a  ruJn  abandoned  to  the  jackdaws. 

A  couple  of  fields  yet  remain,  and  then  the  visitor  stands  by  the 
tall  shell  and  hugely  thick  walls  of  the  castle.  The  gateway  is 
lolcrably  perfect,  xs'ith  two  loopholes  above  and  a  slab  of  stone  let 
into  the  wall  below  them,  engraved  with  the  Hepburn  arms  and  a 
crosier.  A  large  court  succeeds,  as  nsual,  surrounded  with  crumbling 
walls  and  the  nuns  of  (he  stables  and  other  oFhces  which  ordinarily 
encompass  such  a  ]5reciatL  This  leads  up  to  the  great  tower,  which 
fs  wonderfully  pcrTccl,  the  smooth  stones  witiiout,  and  the  pListcr 
remaining  intact  in  many  places  within,  yet  testifying  to  the  solidity 
and  care  with  which  it  was  built.  The  stones  which  carried  the  rafters 
overhead  still  project,  Init  time,  thieves,  .nnd  perhaps  fire,  have  made 
away  with  the  beams  and  roof!  Windows  arc  pierced  through  cvciy 
here  and  there  m  the  U|>])er  stages,  the  cardinal's  hat  and  armorial 
bearings  of  Patrick  Hepburn  being  eonspiaioiis  here,  loo,  under 
one  of  them.  A  few  stones  have  here  and  there  fallen  from  tlitf 
lioieU  of  the  square-headed  windows;  olherftise  the  building  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  entrance  to  cellars  and  dungeon  may 
yet  be  seen.  Cows  and  sheep  now  placidly  wander  in  the  rourt)ard 
which  in  old  days  saw  very  different  scenes.  The  loneliness  of  the 
|>1ace  is  indcsaibable. 

llie  casde  stands  on  a  rising  ground  which  is  covered  with  a 
plantation  of  scrubby  beech  trees.  From  this  the  eye  falls  on  a 
wide  prospect  of  w.itcr  .ind  marsh  swcci>ing  round  to  the  left,  the 
latter  abounding  in  beds  of  tail  rushes.  Spynie  Loch  until  Ii\-ing 
memory  washed  the  base  of  this  mound.  Now  it  has  been  drained 
and  much  of  the  liottom  turned  into  •'  peat  liags."  The  long  rows 
of  black  peat-stacks  and  the  straight-cut  ditchi-s  between  them 
diversify  the  marsh,  and  are  intersected  here  and  there  with  dreary 
sheets  of  water.  When  all  was  a  vast  cxp-insc  it  formed  a  favourite 
fiwding-grotmd  of  swans  and  ducks  which  csme  in  from  the  adjacent 
hay.  Even  now  in  July,  when  we  visited  it,  we  were  mobbed  by 
several  hundred  of  the  black-headed  gulls  {Lamt  ridibundus)  which 
vcre  feeding  and  breeding  apparently  in  the  marshes,  while  coot^ 
waterhens,  and  other  waterfowl  swam  in  and  out  of  their  reedy 
retreats,  and  jackdaws  screamed  round  the  old  tower,  alt  much 
insulted  at  our  apjiroach.  The  rail  to  Lossiemouth  runs  iluough 
(he  marshes,  but  the  birds  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  Vii;girs 
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account  of  the  t>arias  pthgi  votacres  readily  came  into  our  mind  aa 
we  watched  them — 

Ccrtatim  Iii^e&  tiumctJs  infundcTC  igrcs  ; 

Nunc  caput  objcclare  frctia,  nunc  corrcrc  in  UDdaa» 

El  studio  incosfum  vidc&s  gcititc  lavandi. 

Turn  cornix  plcD&  pluviam  vocal  improba  voce. 

Ec  sola  ill  biccB  secum  spatialui  arena.     {Ge&rg.  \.  385. 

No  wonder  that  Spynic  I-och  was  so  delightful  a  resort  in  Sl  John's 
e>'es.  He  relates'  ilaat  during  summer  he  often  found  a  few  wigeon 
about  tKis  loch  ;  but  was  inclined  to  fancy  them  wounded  birds, 
unable  to  follow  the  migrating  flocks  of  their  fellow;.  I'hey  breed 
in  SutherldiidHhicc,  however,  and  connidcring  the  comparative  peace 
of  this  loch,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  sound  birds  were 
tempted  to  remain,  other  conditions  being  much  the  same  as  those 
which  they  would  find  in  the  more  northern  county.  But  winter, 
of  course,  offers  in  such  a  locality  more  objects  of  interest  to  the 
omithologitit.    Thus  we  find  St.  John  writing  : 

Pet>ru&ry  15,  1IJ47.— Kodc  to  UorHonxloim  and  ibotducks  witfa  Sii  Alcxudcr 
Gordon  Cuinmtng  ni  the  Loch  of  Spynir,  whkl)  I  oodHder  to  be  aboat  ibe  best 
l>ch  in  lb«  North  for  wild^fowl  ihooiing.  tis  tltuatioo  it  cxcvllvnt  ;  aad  beinc 
for  tbr  most  part  ktukUow  and  covered  with  gnu*,  ntshei,  and  tail  rcdl,  it  it 
perfectly  adnpled  in  every  way  Tor  ihcltering  and  feeding  all  nort*  of  wild  fowl, 
and  they  resort  there  in  incredible  numbera,  and  of  every  kind  from  ibc  swan  to 
llie  leal.  To-day  we  saw  immcriic  nuinbert  of  mallard  and  wigeon,  and  some 
pochardt,  piniail  duck-i.  an<l  teal.  Uctidn  ihcK  birds  Uicn:  wcic  Hocks  of  coots, 
and  numlicr*  of  moorhent,  &c.  One  »wan  only  is  at  prescoi  00  the  loch,  which 
from  iiK  haU-frojcn  ulatc  is  not  in  ;;(x>d  cnndillan  for  wild  fowl.  In  the  daik  we 
took  up  |yiutioni  iicai  some  fields  where  the  polntoes  had  not  been  nif«d.  In 
c:mte<^viencc  of  the  disease  in  this  plant.  Here  we  kitleil  several  maltardi  and 
'ducks.  **  (hey  feed  constantly  on  the  hair-rolicn  polalocs.* 

Under  the  changed  conditions  of  our  own  day,  rcstilting  from 
drainage,  increased  population,  and  more  locomotion,  many  of  the 
rarer  visitors  to  the  locli  in  St.  John's  time  must  not  be  looked  for 
at  all  at  present ;  while  others  wliich  were  not  uncommon  winter 
after  winter  when  he  resorted  here,  are  now  only  occasionally  to  be 
found,  after  great  gales,  during  severe  frosts,  and  the  like.  StUl, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bittern  and  swan  perhaps,  the  birdi 
mentioned  in  this  extract  from  the  same  book  (which  has  long  been 
out  of  print)  might  be  found  ujjun  the  loch  during  suitable  weather. 
It  furnishes  us  with  anothet  winter  piece  drawn  by  an  incomparable 
hand  at  such  subjects. 

There  it  no  fmh-walcr  Iske  which  bat  to  \»xfft  a  quantity  of  wild  fold  oa  il 
a«  the  Ix>ch  of  .spynie  ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  anmniie  sight  than  tbt  moft* 

'  i^aturat  llutctj  amJ  Sf^rt  in  M^r^,  p.  5,  <  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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ments  an<]  proc«edliigs  of  the  Ihouauids  of  birds  collected  therfi  during  this  MAwn. 
All  wild  fowl,  from  swui  to  leal,  swann  on  ihb  lake  (I  have  known  one  instance 
of  tbe  bilcem  having  been  killed  here)  ;  and  it  Is  most  interesting  to  see  the  habits 
and  manners  of  feeding  and  of  paSAing  their  time,  of  the  diflcrcnt  kinds,  some 
feeding  only  by  Digfat  and  oibcrs  moving  about  at  all  houra.  On  the  iLpproach  of 
night,  however,  the  whole  community  becomes  restless  and  on  the  move,  and  the 
place  b  alive  with  ilie  flocks  flying  to  and  fro,  uttering  their  pecull.ir  notes,  and 
alUngto  cacli  otber  u  itiey  t"*^^ '^r""* '^"^  V^'^  °f  the  locli  to  another.  Tlie 
nmllards  for  tbe  most  pan  take  to  tlie  fieldi  in  iciacf  h  of  food,  (lytnK  either  in 
pain  Of  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  six.  Tlic  wigeon  keep  in  companies  of  len  or 
twelw.  wliisilinu  constantly  to  each  other  as  they  (ly  to  feed  on  the  grassy  edges 
of  tbe  lochs.  The  teal  and  some  other  birds  feed  chiefly  on  the  mud-banVs  and 
shallows  which  aliound  in  paitt  nf  ihiit  hair-dxaincl  lake  ;  and  amongst  the  looce 
stones  of  the  old  castle  of  .S|>ynic,  which  overlooks  il,  :ind  where  fonncrly  pTood 
ecclniaitict  trod,  the  badger  liai  now  taken  up  hit  solitary  dwelling.' 

The  rcsull  of  hotjrs  of  careful  observation  is  seen  condensed 
in  this  paragraph,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  no 
"graphic  presentation,"  as  the  phrase  now  runs,  of  the  wild  life 
here  depictetJ.  To  anyone  witli  the  Icasl  eye  for  llic  habits  and 
instincts  of  birds,  this  passage  alone  would  show  how  excellent 
an  ornithologist  was  St.  John.  The  love  of  sport  and  of  obser- 
vation went  lund  in  hand  with  him,  and  as  on  the  one  ^ide  no 
character  is  so  distasteful  to  tbe  naturalist  as  the  man  who  only  cares 
for  killing,  and  to  whom  sport  means  so  many  score  of  pheasants 
slain  at  a  battue  ;  on  the  other,  the  professed  ornithologist  whose 
studies  seldom  pass  beyond  the  museum  and  library  is  equally  an 
anomaly.  The  true  lover  of  nature  must  also  be  a  lover  of  sport, 
or  he  fails  in  enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  Certainly  the  delight  of 
watching  birds  at  home  could  nowhere  be  more  easily  gratified  than 
at  Spynic.  As  we  sat  on  ati  embankment  observing  the  many  birds, 
but  comparatively  few  species  to  he  seen  in  summer,  while  the 
corncrake  (another  of  St.  John's  favourites)  monotonously  uttered 
Us  crooning  in  the  long  grass,  and  the  black-headed  gulls  flew 
about  in  a  state  of  virtuous  indignation  at  the  intruder  on  Ibeir 
domain,  it  was  easy  to  fancy  him  whose  pen  had  made  the  loch 
well-known  ground,  rambling  about  gim  in  hand  from  marsh 
to  marsh,  yet  more  occupied  with  his  field-glass  than  with 
shooting,  while  Grip  (the  retriever  whose  slcull  was  by  his  master's 
orders  buried  with  him)  stealthily  followed,  and  Donald,  leaning 
against  the  ruined  wall,  impatiently  took  "snceshin,"  and  longed  to 
"hac  his  satisfaction  o'  the  gulls."  Beautiful  as  the  Findhom  river 
is,  and  well  as  we  seem  lo  know  tbe  Ross-shire  mounu^ins  and 
Sutherlandshire  lochs,  thanks  to  St.  John's  writings,  his  memor)- 15 


'  Kalmat  fliitcry  finti  S/vrt  i«  Afofvy,  p.  301 , 
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ever  identificJ  most  strongly  in  aur  estimation  nith  the  snndhiUs  of 
Culbin  and  their  continuation,  I^ch  Spynic. 

Several  of  the  rarer  birds  and  animals  concerning  which  Sl  John 
wrote  were  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Elgin,  notably  the  bittern 
which  he  says  was  shot  at  Spynie.  Crossbills  wliich  he  had  so 
doBcly  obBcrved,  of  which  he  found  several  nesls  at  Dulsie  higher 
up  the  Findhcm,  were  also  representt^  ;  a  honey  buzzard  killed  near 
riuscardine,  where  the  fatal  seizure  attacked  our  naturalist  as  he 
was  shooting;  the  great  spotted  woodpecker  {PUus  major)  from 
Elgin;  osprey,  merlin,  purple  sandpijicr,  and  while-tailed  sea  eagle 
(from  Ix)ch  Carron,  Ross-shire)  were  other  interesting  specimens.  A 
roller  killed  at  Ballindalloch;  tumstoncs  and  oyster  catchers  (these 
latter  very  common  in  summer  on  the  Findhom),  brent  and  beniicle 
geese,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  golden  eagle,  formed  the  gems  of 
the  Elgin  collection.  They  pleasantly  illusirated  not  only  the  150 
stMKries  of  birds  which  is  about  the  number  forming  the  avi-6kuna 
of  Moray,  Imt  also  the  haunts  of  him  who  has  done  so  much  to 
make  it  known.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  if  removed  from  the 
Museum,  the  collection  has  been  prcser\-ed  intact  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  local  museum  of  tliis  kind  is  most  valuable,  not 
only  to  natives,  among&i  whom  it  serves  to  stimulate  and  evoke 
latent  tastes  for  natural  history,  but  quite  as  much  to  strangers 
wishing  to  compare  ^e  birds  and  beasts  of  one  district  with 
another. 

Our  reminiscences  of  a  delightful  visit  to  a  curious  and  little 
known  locality  arc  now  ended. 

Sepulchntm 
Incipit  xppanre  BUnorfo. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  a  mental  contrast  between  the 
barren  sandy  country  around  Loch  Spynic,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Scotland's  greatest  working  naturalist,  with  the  fertile  wcll-woodcd 
country  round  Selbome,  sacred  to  England's  most  observaiit 
ornithologist.  And  as  nith  the  localities,  so  tvith  the  men ;  ihey 
were  utterly  dissimilar  in  all  points  save  a  passionate  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  the  power  of  expressing  their  observations  in  striking, 
homely,  yet  powerful  language.  This  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
localities  and  the  men  who  have  conferred  celebrity  on  them  is  full  of 
instruction,  were  this  the  place  to  draw  it  out,  not  only  in  method 
but  also  in  literary  style.  But  tlie  sun  is  sinking  lower;  the  corncrake 
is  creaking  more  vigorously ;  the  peewit  is  becoming  more  fantastic  in 
its  winged  gambols;  the  gulls  are  still  angrily  stvetrping  round,  like 
wasps  whose  retreat  has  been  disturbed.    One  more  look  at  the  sheets 
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of  watcr^  edged  by  tall  nuhes  and  broken  bcrc  and  there  intoripplea  I 
by  the  coots ;  one  more  glance  at  the  proud  keep  of  Spynie,  mag- 
nificent ill  decay,  now  dear  only  to  jackdaws  and  picnic  parties  ;  and, 
much  gratified  with  our  pilgrimage,  we  retrace  the  dull  road  to 
Elgin,  reflecting  the  while  what  a  glorious  etching  that  stem 
deserted  tower  would  make,  surrounded  by  its  shadowy  marshes, 
their  tall  nodding  reeds,  and  obtrusive  bird  life,  while  fat  away  to 
the  north  loom  the  misty  forms  of  some  of  Scotland's  finest  moun- 
tains. The  whole  di^ttrict,  indeed,  possesses  a  sleru  yet  not 
unattractive  beauty,  and  in  default  of  the  etching  needle  we  fall  back 
upon  Wordsworth  for  its  interpretation  : 

Liltc  a  brcCiC, 
Oir  sunbcum,  ovi^r  your  domain  I  passed. 
In  motion  without  pause ;  but  yc  have  left 
Your  heauiy  wiih  me,  a.  serene  accord 
Of  form*  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 
In  tlieii  xubmissivcorss  with  power  as  snoct 
Acii]  gncious,  almost,  might  I  daic  (o  say, 
As  virtue  i&,  or  goodness  j  swcci  as  love. 
Or  the  remcmbiaDW  of  a  generous  deed. — TAt  Prdndt. 


U.   G.  WATKINS. 
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FALLEN  OUT  OF  THE  RANKS, 


IT  is  a  remarkable  phase  in  \^^  Consetvative  rout  that  the  first  to 
faU— or  even  to  be  drummed — out  of  the  ranks  were  certain 
members  of  ihc  Hausc  of  Commons  wliose  political  life  has  been 
chiefly  marked  by  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Gladstooe.  The  Hamil- 
ton family  were  distinguished  above  all  others  by  Ihc  almost  spiteful 
persistence  of  their  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  four  mcmbcn 
of  this  ducal  family  who  sat  In  the  last  Parliament  the  constituendes 
have  left  but  one.  The  first  to  go  «-as  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  the 
second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom.  X^rd  Claude  is  a  )'oung 
legislator  who,  .IS  he  has  attacked  the  veteran  statesman  amid  ringing 
cheers  from  the  crowded  Conservative  benches,  has  more  than  once 
recalled  to  mind  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Sir  Edward  Landseer's 
studies  from  canine  life.  The  Maniuis  of  Hamilton,  the  heir  to  the 
dukedom,  was  for  the  most  jiart  content  to  look  on,  not  being  gifted 
with  the  pert  glibness  of  speech  which  in  his  family  reaches  its  highest 
point  of  excellence  in  his  younger  brother,  Lord  George,  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council.  The  Marqui-s,  Lord  Claude,  and  their 
uncle  Claude,  have  been  rejected  at  the  poll,  and  of  Hamiltoos  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  may  be  said  that  "  now  there  is  one." 

Another  gentleman  who  lirst  came  into  honourable  promineace 
by  the  violence  of  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Mr.  James 
Lowther.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  in  the  session  of  1873  this 
more  recently  distinguiithed  young  statesman  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
colossal  measures  of  reform  with  resonant  catcalls,  and  with  the 
species  of  physical- endurance  argument  which  he  has  since  indig< 
nantly  denounced  in  others  as  "  obstruction."  Mr.  Lowther  having 
a  good  ph^'sique,  a  habitude  of  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
much  j'outhful  enthusiasm,  and  a  choice  companion  in  Mr.  Caven- 
dish Bentiock,  earned  tlie  gratitude  of  his  party  at  this  epoch.  It 
seemed  that  this  gratitude  received  an  adequately  full  measure  of 
recognition  when  in  the  day  of  prosperity  he  was  made  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonics.  It  must  be  added  that,  whilst  he  remained 
at  this  post,  Mr.  Lowther  justified  the  expectations  generously  formed 
of  him.    He  was  assiduous,  courteous,  and  intelligcnL    The  House, 
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:h  always  has  a  secret  regard  for  h\^h  spirits,  was  pleased  with 
le  success  of  the  young  roysterer  of  1868-73.  But  it  was  3  littJc 
staggered  when  in  i8;8  Mr.  Lowther  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  There  is  no  administrative  post  in 
the  Ministry— saving,  perhaps,  the  Foreign  Secret.iryship  and  the 
Chanccllorehip  of  the  Exchequer — that  requires  higher  ability  and 
nicer  Uct  than  this.  Successfully  to  administer  the  executive  of 
Ireland  would  be  a  triumph  of  which  any  statesman  might  he  proud. 
Lord  Beacons  field,  cither  over-estimating  the  abilities  of  his  lively 
young  prot^gt',  or  under  estimating  the  importance  of  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  apjjointed  Mr.  Lowther  lo  the  phce  vacated  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach.  In  taking  this  step  he  unconsciously  commenced  that 
disturbance  of  the  edifice  of  his  Government,  which  has  since  become 
a  disastrous  fall. 

Mr.  IxwthcT  has  proved  one  of  the  worst  Irish  Secretaries  known 
to  this  generation.  He  was  not  only  not  big  enough  for  the  place, 
but  he  wilfully,  as  it  seemed,  delighted  to  show  his  incompetency. 
His  lightheartedness  ajid  boyish  humour,  well  enough  when  in  oppo- 
sition, had  a  ghastly  inappropriateness  displayed  by  a  responsible 
minister  al  a  time  when  Iieiand  was  starving.  Moreover,  his  jests 
w«e  not  very  good,  his  humour  being  rather  that  of  a  practical  joker 
than  of  a  wit.  Intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  perhaps 
honcsily  feeling  the  impossibility  of  doing  or  saying  anything  that 
would  satisfy  the  Irish  Members,  Mr.  Lowther  of  late  assumed  from 
the  Treasury  Bench  an  aggravating  air  of  defiant  indifference  which 
on  one  occasion  drew  upon  him  a  scathing  rebuke  from  Mr.  Bright. 
His  conduct  daily  widened  the  breach  between  Ireland  and  England, 
and  had  no  insignificant  part  in  bringing  about  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  Lord  Bcaconsficld  boldly  and  confidently  attempted  to  solve 
by  the  open  declaration  of  war  contained  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Mailborough.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  disposed  lo  talcc 
delight  in  small  revenges,  he  might  dwell  with  great  complacency  on 
-  the  political  career  of  Mr.  James  Lowther. 

Cambridge  disposed  of  two  gentlemen  who,  whilst  the  political 
Gulliver  lay  prostrate  and  bound  in  the  Tory  LiUiput,  delighted  to 
thrust  in  him  the  minute  needle-points  which  they  dignified  by 
the  name  of  spears.  Writing  last  month  on  some  of  the  features  of 
H  The  Long  Parliament,"  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Smollett's 
\'inilent  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  early  days  of  the  session  of 
1874.  This  tour  de  forci  of  vulgarity  made  for  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge a  certain  reputation.  The  House  of  Commons,  more  parti- 
cularly at  certain  well  ascertaiaed  hours  of  the  evening,  desires  abme 
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all  things  to  be  amused.  At  some  theatres,  whilst  scenes  are  being 
sl^iflcd,  or  leading  characters  are  changing  their  dress,  the  libeial 
manager  provides  a  group  of  tumblers  or  a  coqis  of  ballet-girls  who 
agreeably  fill  up  die  Interval.  These  diversions  would  obviously  be 
ouL  of  order  in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  Heaven  sends  us  moi 
like  Mr.  Smolkit,  or,  in  more  (jenial  mood,  like  the  Major.  Ml 
Smollett  did  not  often  perform,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  bestowed 
great  care  in  getting  up  his  part  When  he  was  not  aljusiog  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  India,  a  residence  in 
rhich  favoured  country  seeniLxl  lo  him  to  gi%'C  him  some  right  to 
speak.  \\\\!n  one  hand  clegaJitty  disposed  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
the  odicr  holding  the  scrap  of  paper  on  which  were  jotted  down  his 
more  scurrilous  remarks,  Mr.  Smollett  held  forth,  pitching  his  wotdj 
out  in  a  grumpy  tone,  in  keeping  with  his  assumed  character  of 
the  hODest  man  who  does  not  care  a  peppercorn  for  anyone,  whoK 
favour  1$  not  to  be  purchased  nor  his  criticism  "bought  off.  Mr. 
Sioollett  was  a  great  success  at  first ;  but  he  did  not  last  long.  The 
House  discovered  that  his  humour  consisted  simply  in  the  incon- 
gruity of  mechanically  connecting  abusive  language  with  high  personal 
reputation.  It  found  tliat  his  strength  was  mere  coarseness,  his  gruff 
honesty  simple-  ill-nature,  and  it  Icl^  him  standing  with  left  hand  in 
trousers  pocket,  right  hand  grasping  his  flowers  of  Billingsgate  rhe- 
toric, and  his  grumpy  voice  resounding  through  an  almost  empty 
chamber. 

In  an  assembly  where  the  gift  of  reticence  was  not  widely  spread, 
Mr.  Marten  held  high  rank  among  tlic  glibbcsL  To  get  him  on  his 
feet  was  tu  bring  about  a  state  of  aHiiiis  in  one  respect  akin  to  the 
shutLLug  up  Teddington  Lock  and  preparing  to  drain  it  thrDugh  an 
inch  pipe.  Like  the  water  flowing  thus,  Mr.  Marten's  speech  would 
go  on  steadily  and  interminably,  the  analogy  being  further  carried 
out  by  com[>arison  of  tlie  produce  of  the  two  conduit  pipes.  Mr. 
Marten's  mind  had  tapped  the  great  ocean  of  commonplace  which 
rivals  the  physical  sea  in  immensity  and  all-pervadtngness.  He 
'was.  a  man  whom  you  could  not  choose  but  hear,  since  be  had  a. 
strident  yet  thin  voice  that  overcame  all  moral  resistance  and  deter- 
mined resolve  not  to  listen.  I  have  beard  him  speak  by  the  bop- 
head,  and  declare  that  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  original  tbou^it. 
Dor,  has  he  in  his  consideration  of  a  question  or  marshaUin^  of  an 
^argument  ever  to  my  knowledge  risen  above  the  mental  and 
attitude  of  a  voluble  attorney's  clerk. 

Vet  another  man,  young  and    ambitious,  who,  taking  a 
sighted  view  of  possabiliiies,  thought  that  the  surest  way  to  political 
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advancement  was  to  abuse  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  Mr.  Hanbuiy. 
Doubtless,  in  the  retireraent  to  wUich  Norlli  Staffordshire  has  now  rele- 
gated him,  Mr.  Hanbury  will  ihink  withsad  pleasure  of  tliosc  ringing 
dieers  whicli  greeted  him  when,  two  Bhort  years  ago,  he  gave  notice 
to  call  attcmion  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  monthly  maga- 
zine and  move  a  condemnatory  resolution.  The  force  of  fatuous 
partisanship  could  no  further  go.  On  that  night  Mr.  Hanbury 
reached  the  highest  point  in  his  hitherto  prosperous  career. 
Immctliatcly  after,  a  blight  seemed  to  fall  upon  him.  His  attack  on 
the  veteran  statesman  opijosite  gave  keen  if  temporary  delight  to 
rollicking  young  blades  like  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  Mr.  Beckett  Denison, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  But  Ihc  graver  leaders  of  the  party  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  went  somewhat  beyond  the  licence  pcr- 
misiible  even  among  a  boisterous  Tory  majority.  Mr.  Hanbury  was 
obliged  to  permit  his  resolution  to  drop,  and  since  theu  his  political 
career  h.'is  gradually  moved  towards  irs  fitting  conclusion  od  the  day 
the  [>oll  was  declared  in  North  Staffordshire.  This  downfall,  due 
to  lack  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  is  to  be  regretted,  since 
Mr.  Kanbuiy  has  natural  lalcnts,  conspicuous  on  the  benches 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.  Whilst  member  for  1'amworth  he 
made  at  least  one  speech  indicative  of  high  promise.  He  had  fully 
mastered  his  subject — a  far-reaching  one,  connected  with  Colonial 
policy.  His  tone  was  lemiterate,  his  argument  well  reasoned,  his 
speech  ready,  and  his  presence  good.  If  he  had  been  content  to 
walk  on  this  lower  level  for  a  while,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  wise 
man,  or  even  in  time  become  one.  But,  tempted  by  the  opportunity  of 
having  "a  go  at  Gladstone,"  he  exposed  the  barrenness  of  the  land, 
and,  perhaps  irretrievably,  spoiled  at  Its  outset  a  promising  career. 

The  official  position  which  Mr.  Raikcs  held  during  the  Lite  Par- 
liament invested  him  with  a  judicial  responsibility  that  delivered  him 
from  the  temptation  of  "going  for  Gladstone."  In  earlier  days, 
however,  he  was  foremost  in  the  band  which  formed  the  rising  hope 
of  stem  unbending  Tories  whose  watchword  was  "  Down  with 
Gladstone  I "  The  recollection  of  the  strong  partisan  nature  of  Mr, 
Ratkes  makes  all  the  more  commendable  liis  coDduct  in  the  chair. 
Some  Irish  members  make  it  a  charge  against  tlic  right  hon.  gcnde- 
man  that  he  was  unfair  in  his  decisions,  and  that,  whilst  Chairman'of 
Committees,  he  was  never  able  to  forget  that  his  friends  sat  on  his 
right  hand  and  his  political  opponents  on  the  left.  As  an  impartial 
observer,  who  has  probably  seen  more  of  .Mr.  Raikcs  in  the  chair 
than  any  one  of  his  accusers,  I  may  say  that  1  have  frequently  been 
araft/ed  at  the  patience  displayed  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
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and  tisve  never  once,  through  the  course  of  six  yean,  seei  fle 
elighlest  deviaUon  from  absolute  falniess  alike  in  bis  selediaB  ot 
speakers  and  in  his  decisions  on  points  of  order.  The  How  d 
Commons  will  be  fortunate  if  in  the  new  Parliament  rt  getsiCte- 
man  of  Coromittees  as  able,  as  tireless,  and  as  inepnnchAbIt  a 
Mr.  Raikes, 

A  figure  that  will  be  missed  in  the  new  Parliament  is  the 
one  in  the  tightly -buttoned  ftock-coat  which  announced  ^  pfaattj 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    The  right  Hon.  Baronet  perfonned,  thoii|^B 
much  more  acceptable  fashion,  the  duly  of  filling  up  intervaJi  vd 
entertainment,   noted    as   attempted    by    Mr.    SmoHctL     He  « 
frequently  really  fiinny,  though  his  humour  was  vastly  ovcmld 
an  assembly  Conscn-aiive  on  both  sides,  inasmuch  as  it  is  i 
in  advance  to  be  pleased  with  the  bearers  of  familiar  names, 
magnify  their  merits.    When  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  came  foi 
the  character  of  a  cynic — a  man  of  independent  mind,  i: 
look  on  both  sides,  and  to  find  that,  lo  I  they  are  very  lad— be 
welcomed  by  acclamation.     That  was  nearly  thirty  years  aeo^'^ 
two  generations  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  laughed  at  hii 
strokes  of  humour  and  lits  indiscriminate  buffeting  of  notabilitici 
had  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  laugh  when  Sit 
Feel  opened  his  mouth,  as  it  was  to  get  up  and  walk  out  when 
George  Bowyer  found  an  opportunity  of  commencing  <wic  of 
harangues.    Sir  Robert  Peefs  speeches  were  attractive  in  the 
mentary  reports,  plentifully  interlarded  as  they  were  with  "lia^iiei 
and  "loud  laughter."    I  fancy  the  cool-headed  reader  would  ofts 
marvel  at  the  hilarity.     But,  tn  justice  to  Sir  Robert,  it  should  k 
explained  that  his  oratorical  manner  was  oflen  far  more  cocoiaidM 
his  witticisms.     He  had  a  kind  of  Boreastical — to  coin  a  vrotd— to 
from  the  offence  of  blustering  manner,  quite  refreshing,  ctnaio^il 
of  late  it  frequently  did,  alter  the  hca^y  style  of  Ix>rd  Harttngtfia,# 
(he  mild  demeanour  of  Sir  Stafford  Norlhcote.     Then,  Sir  Robtfl 
looked  so  terribly  in  earnest,  as,  with  body  leaning  foniard,  ci>wb 
puffed  out,  and  right  hand  outstretdied,  he  im[:uirtially  wagged 
terrible  fore^nger  at  nil  mankind  included  within  the  arc  of  the 
it  traversed  in  the  course  of  delivering  a  sentence.     Sir  R 
managed  his  voice  with  dramatic  effect,  and  as  he  was  peiiiedlf 
callous  in  the  nutter  of  what  people  were  pleased  to  call  ihetr  fcc^ 
uigs>  he  generally  succeeded  in  gratifying  the  full  House  vsKuHiA 
at  the  signal  of  his  rising.    His  mission  was  rather  to  amuse  or  imtite 
than  to  instruct  or  counsel.    His  speech  was  illogical,  even 
point  of  iw:otiMi\ttcn\\a\\V^,  wA  A,  aa  -^w.  V(t«^v«iSH^ 
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chanced  ihat  any  debater  of  prominence  ihoviglit  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
noisiness  was  worth  notice,  the  task  of  demolition  was  not  difiiculL 
Once,  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  Parliament,  Lord  Hartington 
thought  the  windbag  was  worth  the  trouble  of  pricking,  and  there 
swiftly  followed  the  inevitable  coHapsc. 

At  the  corner  seat  of  ihe  bench  over  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  used 
to  fulminate  sat  Mr.  Forsyth,  member  for  Marylcbone.  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  an  hon.  member  in  a  meaning  beyond  that  conventionally  carried 
by  the  phrase.  He  was  a  Conservative  with  a  conscience  ;  and  as 
this  did  not  always  permit  him  to  vote  or  speak  on  behalf  of  Minis- 
terial measures,  he  was  not  so  popular  on  his  onn  side  as  the 
Admiral,  for  example.  The  departure  of  that  wonhy  old  salt  is  the 
removal  ofa  landmark  in  the  political  epoch  lying  between  1674  ^^d 
18S0,  The  existence  of  a  legislator  like  the  Admiral  was  possible 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Just  as  an  orchid  can  flourish 
only  in  a  certain  advanced  temperature,  so  the  possibility  of  the 
Admiral  as  a  legislator  is  conceivable  only  in  such  white  heat  of 
Toryism  as  that  which  secured  the  majority  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
1874.  It  would  be  going  beyond  the  tnjth  to  say  that  the  Admiral 
was  not  possessed  of  a  single  idea  applicable  to  political  life.  He  had, 
in  fact,  two  ideas.  One  was  that  wh.itcver  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
said  or  did  was  right;  the  otlier  was  that  whatever  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  did  or  said  was  wrong.  The  Admiral,  who  knew  better 
how  to  handle  a  brig  than  an  argument,  and  whose  studies  in  literature 
were  limited  to  the  leading  cohmins  of  the  Daily  Teltgrapk,  ^^■as  not 
quite  such  an  imporunt  person  as  some  described  in  "  Coningsby." 
But  no  one,  whether  in  fiction  or  real  Ufe,  so  literally  and  faithfully 
performed  the  special  function  of  "  making  a  House,  keeping  a 
House,  and  cheering  Ministers."  If  this  was  what  Stirlingshire  sent 
the  Admiral  lo  Parliament  for,  it  has  by  its  recent  decision  at  the  poll 
rewarded  faithful  service  with  cruel  ingratitude.  It  was  the  Admiral's 
boast  that  last  session  he  was  never,  save  once,  away  from  the  House 
of  Commons  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  apparent  dereliction  from 
duty,  be  hastens  to  explain,  arose  when,  by  command  of  Her  Rtajcsty, 
he  attended  a  stitc  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace.  At  other  times, 
when  the  House  was  sitting,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week,  at  what- 
ever hour  of  night  or  morning,  wlutever  might  be  the  subject  under 
discussion,  be  sure  you  would  find  the  spare,  t.ill  figure,  with  scanty 
locks  and  withered  face,  anchored  at  its  post  astern  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Others  might  seek  rest  or  recreation  outside. 
Those  who  remained  might  find  Lethe  in  slumber,  or  surcease  of 
intenninable  speech-making  in  the  distraction  of  private  conversation. 
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Tlie  Admiral  Iiad  brought  from  the  quarter-deck  Ihe  wliolesomc  prin- 
cijile  thai  forbade  sleep  lo  the  waicli  on  declc.  The  only  sign  of 
weakness  visible  on  his  part  was  when  Mr.  Biggar  rose,  as  he  often 
did.  I'he  Admiral  apparently  could  not  trust  himself  with  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan  in  sight  and  ahnost  in  reach.  On  these  occasions  he 
ohservtxl  the  precaution  of  slewing  round  into  a  position  that  left 
Mr.  iJiggar  out  of  his  sight,  and  only  ilie  fierce  beating  to  and  fro 
.of  the  copy  of  the  Orders  with  whicli  he  fanned  himself,  told  how 
deeply  he  was  moved  by  the  metallic  voice  below  the  gangwuy 
opposite. 

From  this  same  bench  there  has  gone,  in  addition  to  the  Admiial 
and  Mr.  Marten,  Sir  John  Hay.  Sir  John  was  nn  admiral  of  a 
different  type  from  the  gallant  old  craft  on  his  starboard  bow.  The 
Admiral  was  of  the  school  with  which  Peregrine  PieMe  was  familiar, 
or  at  least  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Peter  Simple 
or  Midshipman  Easy.  Sir  John  Hay,  on  the  contrary,  had  quite  a 
freshwater  politeness,  a  mill-pond  calmness  of  demeanour.  If  the 
mind  pictured  him  at  all  amid  the  rudeness  of  a  storm  or  the  smoke 
of  battle,  it  could  not  realise  the  oilskin  and  big  boots,  or  would 
imagine  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  bared  head  and  beatific  smile, 
inviting  Monsieur  I'Ennemi  to  "fire  first."  Sir  John  was,  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Huuse.  Bui  he  was 
not  a  strong  man,  and  for  those  who  remain  to  do  the  work  of  the 
nation  the  principal  regret  in  connection  M-ith  Sir  John's  name  will 
be  that  he  should  have  left  the  House  without  fiiKiing  the  oppor- 
tunity, looked  for  during  fourteen  years,  of  explaining  the  mystery 
of  his  ijcrpetual  smile. 

On  the  bench  behind  that  dedicated  to  the  two  admirals  sat 
another  sailor.  Unlike  the  .\(Iiniral  and  Sir  John  Hay,  I«rd  Charles 
Bere&ford  had  something  useful  to  say  on  to|Hcs  connected  with  his 
profession.  He  had  a  large  fund  of  common  sense,  and  quite  a 
refreshing  way  of  finding  cxprcsjiion  for  it  in  the  simplest  and  niosi 
direct  language.  That  he  should  have  sat  on  the  Conscrtative 
benches  was  a  mere  accident  of  family  connection.  I  suppose  there 
were  few  men  In  the  late  House  of  Commons  more  thoroughly 
Liberal  than  the  ConBCrvative  member  for  county  Waicrford,  His 
views  on  denominational  education  and  on  established  churches,  set 
forth  with  thildlikc  simplicity,  more  than  once  sent  an  electric  shock 
along  the  Con<er\'ative  benches,  causing  Mr.  Holt  to  grow  pale 
with  ahmi,  and  Ixird  Francis  Hervcy  to  lean  for  support  on  the 
sturdy  frame  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  Lord  Charles  was  I'tt^ant 
ttrriMeoK  good  Consert-atives,  and  the)-  were  always  grattful  if  iht 
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iscnrstveness  which  was  a  pleasant  characteristic  in  his  cliecr)-, 
gun-room  style  of  oratory,  did  not  lead  him,  in  the  course  of  a  fcvr 
remarks  on  naval  architecture,  incidentally  to  dispose  of  the  question 
of  predestination  or  of  the  order  of  bishops. 

Another  artless  British  sailor,  of  another  type,  is  lost  to  the 
new  House  of  Commons  in  Captain  Bedford  Pirn.  The  member 
for  Gravesend  was  too  amphibious  in  his  avocj;tion5  to  profit  by 
the  favour  whicti,  in  common  with  all  assemblies  of  Englishmen, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  lo  extend  to  sailors.  He  was 
douhdess  a  good  sailor,  and  certainly  had  seen  service.  But  from 
the  outset  the  House  persisted  in  regarding  him  with  the  unreasoninR 
dislike  llial  the  genera!  pubhc  have  for  a  marine — one  who  is  neither 
a  soldier  nor  a  sailor,  and  who  may  be  described  as  a  landsman  who 
follows  the  sea.  Why  this  should  be  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  and 
"wilt  not  attempt  to  explain.  I  merely  record  the  impressions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they,  in  their  subtiUy,  arc  frcciuently 
indefinable. 

We  get  the  smell  of  the  open  sea  again  when,  coming  down  to 
the  Treasury  bench,  we  find  seated  at  the  corner,  with  leg  resting 
on  stick,  a  robust,  cheerful  old  p:entleman,  with  a  visage  like  the 
rising  sun.  This  is  Sir  James  Klphinstone,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
authorised  to  draw  a  salary  of  j£'i,ooo  per  annum,  payable  (juanerly. 
Prior  to  1874  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  then  in  opposition,  was  wont 
to  join  Mr.  Beiitinck  in  an  intfmiinablc  rhonis  bewailing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Queen's  Navy  under  a  Liljeral  tiovemment,  and  more 
particularly  the  decadence  of  the  dockyards.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  when  the  opportunity  came  Sir  James  would  become  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  if  the  idea  had  presented  itself  it 
would  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  the  Admiraltj*  would  have 
been  benefited  by  his  practical  experience,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
imdesirabiliiy  of  building  Queen's  ships  in  private  dockyards.  Sir 
James,  however,  after  the  fashion  that  suggested  that  some  of  llie 
minor  ap|K>intments  in  the  late  Ministry  were  anivcd  at  by  tlic 
,  simple  process  of  drawing  tickets  from  a  hat,  was  made  a  l>ord  of 
the  l>CASUTy.  The  appointment  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
recipient  It  seemed  to  strike  him  ilumbwith  astonishment,  and 
thiough  all  these  years  the  tireless  critic  of  Liberal  admtnislration 
has  sat  silent  on  the  'i'reasury  Bench,  embracing  all  mankind, 
whether  Liberals  or  Tories,  private  ship-builders  or  naval  construc- 
tors, in  one  broad  beaming  smile. 

The  ministerial  twnches  have  been  grievously  emptied  by  the  i&sue 
of  the  general  election.    Perhaps  none  has  lost  mote  than  that  imrae* 
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diately  behind  ihc  Treasury  bench,  presumably  filled  with  the 
faithful  supporters  uf  the  Ministry.  I  have  already  enumerated  i 
gone  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Manen,  and  the  Admiral.  To  these  must 
be  added  Mr.  Biilwcr,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardy,  and  not  least  distinguished, 
Mr.  Wht-tlhoust".  Mr,  IJulwer  was  a  well-meaning  gentleman  of 
somewh.it  funereal  mien,  a  habit  of  vi.sagc  probably  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  editor  of  the  Common  Law  Series  of  the  Law 
Reports,  and  nmst  necessarily  read  them  through.  Mr.  Hardy  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  long  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Mr.  Galhorne  Hardy.  The  younger  man  whom  Rye 
has  refused  lo  re-elect  is  so  like  his  father  in  voice  and  manner  of 
speech,  that  if  the  listener  closed  his  eyes  he  might  think  that  we  had 
once  more  amongst  us  the  whilom  SecrcUry  of  War.  There  is  the 
s.-)mc  rtish  of  words,  the  same  heat  of  manner,  the  same  breathlcssness, 
and,  eventually,  the  same  huskiness  of  voice  lo  make  a  premature 
end  of  an  oration  which  has  touched  the  more  sensitive  chords  of 
Tory  country  gentlemen. 

Toweling  far  above  all  these  by  reason  of  heights  of  bathos,  and 
outreaching  tliem  in  depths  of  mcaninglcssness,  was  Mr.  Wheelhousc. 
In  some  respects  Mr.  Wheelhouse  was  the  most  remarkable  speaker 
the  House  of  Commons  contained.  I  can  call  to  mind  at  the 
moment  only  one  public  orator  with  whom  the  late  member  for 
Leeds  was  comparable.  This  is  a  gentleman  who»  some  ten  yean 
ago,  acquired  fame  and  fortune  by  delivering  a  negro  stump  oration. 
He  was  accustomed  to  embark  upon  a  multitudinous  sea  of  words, 
having  no  other  connecting  link  than  the  tone  of  his  voice  in  uttering 
them.  With  unfaltering  gUbncss  .-md  a  rcgidated  cmpl>asis  that 
seemed  to  imply  meaning,  this  gentleman  would  proceed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  rolling  out  familiar  words  and  high-soundbl^ 
phrases,  altogether  guiltless  of  sense  or  coherence.  Mr.  Wheelhoase 
oT  course  stopped  short  of  tliis  exaggerated  type.  But  in  some  of  his 
inspired  moments,  when  the  Speaker's  gallery  has  been  crowded  mith 
gentlemen  of  rubicund  countenances  and  generous  girth,  and  there 
have  been  wafted  through  the  Home  unaccustomed  fumes,  Mr.\Vhcel- 
house  has  come  perilously  near  "  Mr.  Johnsoa"  His  thoughts,  such 
as  they  arc,  do  not  come  quickly,  and  in  oider  to  cover  this  weak* 
ness  he  audaciously  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  filling  up  what  would 
otlierwtsc  be  awkward  pauses  by  the  introduction  of  well  sounding 
phrases,  whose  familiarity  blituls  the  careless  listener  to  the  fail 
that,  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before  or  what  shall  follow 
after,  ihcy  have  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Whedhouse  was  com- 
poradvety  safe  from  detection  from  the  fact  tliat,  when  he  spoke,  the 
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House  was  invariably  empty.  But  I  have  frequently  closely  followed 
him  through  a  sentence  of  almost  intermimtbic  length,  which  absolutely 
and  literally  had  no  possible  or  constructive  mea.ntng.  The  simple 
fact  was,  that  Mr.  Wheelhouae  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
was  pouring  forth  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  highly  respectable 
words,  whilst  he  covertly  sought  to  pick  it  up  again.  His  nicihod 
was  precisely  that  which  the  negro  orator  followed  with  such  success. 
It  was  to  start  off  from  some  truism  and  then  to  go  on  piling  paren- 
thesis upon  parenthesis,  till  the  bewildered  listener  gave  up  the  race, 
the  more  readily  as  he  felt  it  was  in  good  hands,  and  thai,  whatever 
Mr.  Wheelhouse  might  mean,  it  must  be  something  highly  moral, 
»nd  calculated  to  advance  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  best 
inlercsts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Xavy  has  lost  much  more  than  the  Anny.  Vet,  amongst 
those  gone  we  count  General  Shute,  a  gallant  officer  and,  as 
generals  go  in  Parliamcntj  a  m;m  of  some  a[)tiludc  for  debate. 
His  oratorical  order  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  of  tlie  heavy  cavalry 
s^le:  But  he  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man,  who  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
smoke-room.  From  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway  the 
SecrcUry  of  Slate  for  War  will  miss  Colonel  Arbuthnot— a  somewhat 
peppcT>'  gentleman,  who  frequently  illustrated  that  great  sustaining 
principle  of  the  British  Army  which  forbids  it  to  recognise  defeat.  I 
forget  at  the  moment  the  Colonel's  particular  grievance,  though  I 
have  heard  it  stated  often  enough,  lie  had  a  characteristic  ora- 
torical manner,  somewhat  disturbing  to  the  nerves  of  a  peaceful  man 
like  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  happened  to  sit  directly  opposite.  When 
attacking  the  administration,  or  anyone  else,  the  Colonel  uncon- 
sciously fell  into  an  attitude  of  fence,  with  body  firmly  poised  on  his 
left  leg.  his  right  foot  extended,  and  his  right  hand  thrust  forward, 
thumb  uppcrmosL  In  this  position  he  made  6eice  passes  at  an 
imaginary  foe,  and,  as  he  mechanically  fixed  his  glittering  eye  upon 
the  man  in  a  direct  line  opposite,  Mr.  Macdonald  has  spent  some 
uncomfortable  moments.  After  his  manner,  the  member  for  Stafford 
attempted  tohide  his  embarrassment  behind  loud  cries  of  ""ear  ! 'car  1" 
But  the  more  he  cried  the  more  fixed  became  the  Colonel's  regard, 
and  the  more  excited  his  passes  with  supple  wrist. 

A  less  warlike  Colonel,  he  who  represented  Southwark,  sat  two 
benches  behind.  For  some  time  prior  to  his  resignation  Colonel 
Beresford's  attendance  at  the  House  had  been  rare.  He  did  not 
often  speak,  except  at  periodical  occasions,  when  he  had  been  wound 

by  a  man  with  a  patent,  tiie  malversation  of  which  was  bringing 
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untold  revenues  lo  somebody  else.  Then  Colonel  Bercsford  showed 
that  he  had  a  sou!  above  part)-,  nnd  (hat  in  the  name  of  Truth  and 
Justice  he  could  smhc  even  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

It  wu  from  a  back  licndi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tlouse  that 
the  greatest  warrior  of  all  was  wont  to  svring  his  battle-axe.  Phj-stc- 
ally  and  socially  the  absence  of  Ulajor  O'Gonnan  will  leave  a  large 
vacant  space  in  ihc  new  Parliament.  In  an  assemblage  of  650 
genilcnicrt  of  all  ranks,  all  classes,  all  ages,  and,  being  representa- 
ti%'es,  presumably  of  a  certain  measure  of  individuality,  there  is 
certain  to  be  found  a  rich  field  of  character.  But  it  would  be 
difficult,  i>erhaps  impossible,  to  6nd  any  to  equal  the  Major.  With 
some  people  tlie  hill  of  Parliamenlary  fame  is  ste^p  climbing.  Men 
who  would  make  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  heat  of  political 
warfare  must  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.  The  Major 
leaped  into  fame  at  a  single  bound.  His  first  speech  enchained 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  never  lost  the  ascendency  then 
acquired.  However  wearied  the  House  might  be,  however  late  the 
hour,  however  serious  the  topic,  the  Major  was  always  received  with 
a  shout  of  welcome,  the  more  universal  as  it  was  known  that  he 
would  not  unduly  trespass  on  public  time.  From  the  first,  he 
mastered  with  the  instinct  of  genius  the  secret  of  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  Parliamentary  success.  f?is  speeches  varied  in  eloquence, 
jioetry,  or  humour ;  but  they  were  uniformly  short.  He  has  been 
known  to  make  a  spcecli  comprised  within  a  couple  of  sentences — a 
gem  of  oratory,  little  more  than  five  words  long,  fit  to  sparkle  through 
ages  on  the  forefinger  of  Time.  His  average  length  was  ten 
minuter  But  then,  what  store  of  imagery,  what  reaches  of  eloquence, 
what  wealth  of  withering  scorn,  and  what  measure  of  absolute 
iDcomprchensibilit)-  he  compressed  within  that  space  !  The  Major 
has  been  at  college,  and  would  have  the  Saxon  know  that  he  can 
upon  occasion  (and  sometimes  without)  trot  out  a  classical  quotation 
with  any  one  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
was  the  only  member  of  the  late  Parliament  accustomed  to  quote 
Horace.  He  trolled  forth  the  hexameters  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  the 
elegance  of  the  [j»tin  receiving  a  fresh  grace  from  a  slight  touch  of 
brogue.  The  accustomed  obser^-cr  knew  to  a  nicety  when  the  Major 
was  approaching  a  treasured  and  caFcfully  copied  out  quoution.  He 
polled  himself  together  as  if  he  were  about  to  tike  confidently,  but 
not  without  precaution,  a  dilHcuU  hedge.  Steadying  himself  for 
a  moment  till  he  had  got  all  the  bearings,  he  broke  into  a  gallop^ 
and  was  over  with  a  rush,  the  thunder  of  his  voice  being  Ion  in 
the  roar  of  hilarious  applause  that  hailed  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  feat.  Tlie  Major  is  gone,  and  the  Hotise  will  know  no  more  his 
feaisomc  voice,  his  colossal  figure,  his  Latin  of  Dublin -atte-Liffey, 
and  the  melUHuous  muddle  of  bis  incomparable  mind.  A&  he  says 
in  bi^  \'aledictory  address,  the  electors  of  Watcrford  'have  cast  into 
oblivion  the  unhimbcrirg  services  of  six  long  yeaTS." 

Whilst  the  general  election  has  deprived  us  of  an  illustrious 
warrior,  it  has  also  removed  from  Westminster  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyer  of  this  or  any  age.  Sir  (jcorge  Boftyer  has  happily 
droned  his  last  drone  in  an  empty  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
British  constitution  must  Deeds  gel  on  a^  it  may  iu  his  absence.  It 
«'Ould  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  with  a  turn  for  figures  (o  show  that, 
since  Sir  George  Bowyer  is  no  longer  a  member,  ihb  Parliament  ought, 
itfttris  fiarilHfs,  to  rise  several  days  earlier  each  session,  having 
accomplished  as  much,  or  even  more,  practical  work.  Perhaps  no 
man  wlio  spoke  at  such  lengthy  who  di^ptaycd  such  erudition,  and 
who  is-as  evidently  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  contri- 
hulion  to  debate,  received  so  liltle  attention  as  Sir  George  Boivyer. 
A  parallel  case  in  more  respects  than  one  was  found  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House.  Like  Sir  (ieorge  Bowj-tr,  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
represented  an  Irish  constituency.  Like  him,  he  had  changed  sides ; 
like  him,  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  cniditJon  of  State  policy  ;  like 
him,  he  made  long  speeches;  and,  like  him  and  elder  Wisdom,  he 
cried  aloud  in  the  streets  and  there  were  none  to  hear. 

Sir  (ieurgc  Bowyer  had  in  ]ioi>ular  e^ieem  tliis  .-Ldvanlage  over 
Lord  Kobeit  Montagu,  that  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  whereas 
Lord  Robert,  lashing  himself  into  fury  at  the  fearful  shape  he  had 
conjured  up  of  Russia  stalking  liungnly  and  murderously  over  the 
Continent,  slumledat  the  top  of  an  ill- regulated  voice.  Lord  Robert 
sat  on  the  bench  immediately  behind  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  it  ^vas  curious  to  note  how  lajiidly  he  ck-aied  it  when  he  began 
10  shout  Mr.  Samuda  would  note  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu  if  his  point  of  interest  were 
not  changed  by  the  (act  that  he  liimsulf  hxs  fallen  out  of  the  ranks. 
To  Mr.  Samuda  the  third  scat  behind  the  front  opposition  bench 
vas  one  admirably  adapted  fur  pujposes  of  sleep.  He  was  accus- 
tomed witlk  great  regularity  to  return  thither  after  dinner,  and  deep 
the  sleep  of  innocence  and  prosperous  slilphuilding.  It  happened 
more  than  once  that  I^rd  Robert  Montagu  broke  in  upon  his 
slumbers  with  strident  denunciation  of  the  Czar.  Now,  Mr.  Samuda 
did  not  like  the  Czar;  but  at  particular  seasons  all  prejudice  and 
passion  were  merged  in  the  desire  to  go  to  sleep. 

Our  council  on  Foreign  Ailairs  loses  another  distinguished  member 
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in  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  though  ihe  country  i$  glad  to  Icnow  that  in 
this  case  what  the  Conunons  lose  the  Lords  will  gain,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane  brought  to  bear  upon  Foreign  Affairs  a  profound  ami 
subEic  knowledge  which  often  ivent  beyond  the  capacity  of  lits 
hearers  He  had  a  gentle,  not  In  say,  feeble  way  of  dealing 
with  great  nations  and  imperial  policies  that  somehow  failed 
to  catch  atteniion,  and  there  was  a  general  inclination  to  tike  for 
granted  what  he  might  be  saying.  He  will  be  much  more  at  home 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Incomparably  the  best  of  Conservative  Iiish  members  has  been 
removed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Handicapped  by  disadvan- 
tagen  that  would  have  daunted  ordinary  men  and  made  them  shrink 
from  public  life,  Mr.  Kavanagh  boldly  grappled  with  circumstance. 
He  did  not  often  speak,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory.  But  his 
essays  on  the  few  topics  he  handled  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
subject.  From  the  other  side  of  the  House  is  gone  an  Irish  member 
who  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  many  of  the  cjiicstions  familiar  to 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  who,  not  less  than  he,  was  accustomed  to  master 
R  subject  before  presuming  to  instruct  others  thereon.  In  Mr.  John 
George  McCarthy  the  House  has  lost  a  man  of  gentle  manners  and 
cultured  intellect,  and  the  Home  Rule  party  have  one  honest  man 
the  less  in  their  ranks.  The  same  party  sustain  a  further  loss  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Francis  Couyngham,  a  nun  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  kindly  hearted,  earnest,  and  truly  patriotic.  He  was  not  i 
speech-maker ;  but  when  the  Home  Rule  party  was  first  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butt,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the 
movement  and  accepted  office  as  one  of  the  Whips. 

Mr.  Charley — we  had  not  learned  to  call  him  Sir  William  in  the 
House,  cut  off  as  he  was  by  early  doom — has  shown  himself  a  much 
wiser  man  than  he  was  at  one  time  considered.  In  his  early  Parlia- 
mentary days  he  was  painfully  irrepressible.  But  of  late  years  he 
had  toned  down  considerably ;  and  ^nce  honours  have  been  thmst 
upon  him  he  has  assumed  a  retiring  and  judicial  manner,  worthy  of 
his  high  position  among  the  conscript  fathers.  We  know  why  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  another  City  knight,  should  not  appear  in  the  new 
Parliament.  But  it  remains  a  matter  of  marvel  why  Sir  Frederick 
Perkins  should  insist  upon  withdrawing  into  private  life.  Elected 
for  Southampton  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  1874,  even  over  such  a 
man  as  Ntr.  Russell  Gurne>*,  Sir  Frederick  seemed  sure  of  re-election, 
a  ccrtaint)'  assured  by  his  constant,  if  unobtrusive,  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituency. 

In  an  interesting  document  cited  at  a  trial  wliich  took  place 
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in  1S74,  Mr.  Saul  Isaac's  political  principles  were  brought  into 
strong  light.  "  1  ara  of  opinion  the  Consenatives  want  to  play  fast 
and  loose,"  Mr.  Isaac  wrote  to  his  electioneering  agent  ;  "  this  1  do 
not  intend  to  stand,  and  shall  no  doubt  act  on  my  on-n  hook,  inde- 
pendent of  parlies."  This  fair  promise  of  a  distinguished  I'arliamentary 
career  has  scarcely  bcun  realised.  Mr.  Uaac,  when  he  had  taken  the 
oaths,  took  his  seal  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conscnativcs, 
and  has  there  obscurely  sat  during  six  sessions.  Nottinghani  has  not 
shown  permanent  gratitude  for  those  "  exertions  with  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  cheap  co.al8  to  the  deserving  poor,"  which  Mr,  Isaac 
instructed  his  agent  to  take  in  view  of  the  election  of  1874,  and  in 
the  new  Parliament  the  lambs  will  have  a  new  shepherd. 

From  the  same  side  of  the  JIousc  are  gone  Mr.  Hamond,  a  st|;Liare 
peg  of  Toryifim  in  the  round  hole  of  Radicalism  which  flourishes  on 
the  Tyne  ;  Mr.  Beckett  Dcnison,  [jompous  and  ponderous  ;  Mr, 
Sampson  Lloyd,  pink  of  respectability  ;  Captain  Dawson  Uaoier, 
long  ago  compulsorily  retired ;  Mr.  .Arthur  Mills,  sober  as  a  cathe- 
dral city  ;  Mr.  Agg-Gardner,  a  credit  to  his  tailor,  a  joy  to  his 
hairdresser,  but  not  of  any  apparent  use  to  Cheltenham  ;  Mr.  C, 
S.  Read,  politically  demoralised  by  the  wiles  of  the  Premier ;  Sir 
William  Fraser,  an  authority  on  sanitation  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
rank  of  Baronet ;  and  Sir  George  Elliott,  plump,  pleasant,  and 
popular,  full  of  sound  sense,  keen  insight,  and  wide  experience — a 
living  conlradiclion  of  Iiis  political  faith. 

Of  Conservative  members  v\'ho  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  there 
remains  only  to  be  noticed  Lord  Barrington,  henceforward  to  be 
known  as  Baron  Shute.  No  one  will  gnidge  his  Lordship  this  last 
mark  o(  royal  favour.  It  has  been  earned  by  assiduous  and  faithnil 
service  in  a  soroewhat  singular  field.  Clive  was  made  a  peer  because 
he  won  India.  <\rthur  Wellesley  was  admitted  to  the  Upper  House 
because  he  had  saved  Europe.  Lord  Barrington  has  been  made  a 
peer  because  he  has  faithfully  perfomied  the  duly  of  Farliamentoiy 
reporter  to  Her  Majesty.  According  to  constitutional  usage,  estab- 
lished before  there  was  a  Press  Gallery  in  tlie  House  of  Cotmnons, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  communicate 
to  his  Sovereign  a  summary  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  following  the  example  of  Lord  Palmcrslon  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  did  this  with  his  own  hand,  finding  time,  amid  the  exacting 
business  of  the  nation,  to  write  out  for  the  Queen  a  prtds  of  the 
more  important  speeches  on  either  side  of  the  House— all  of  whicli 
the  Queen  might  with  greater  convenience  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  following  tnoniing.    Mr.  Disraeli  did  Uiis  when  leader  of  the 
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House  prior  to  1874;  but  at  that  epoch  he  began  to  find  it  con- 
venicnl  to  perfonn  this  important  duty  by  deputy.  Lord  Barrington 
undertook  the  work,  and  showed  such  aptitude  in  it  tliat  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  oBicc;  and  night  afttrr  night,  during  debates  on  the 
Eaiitcm  Question,  his  lordt.hip  miglit  luve  been  seen,  with  paper 
awkwardly  spread  out  upou  his  knee,  painfully  writing  a  summary  of 
the  debate,  presently  to  be  telegraphed  to  Her  Majesty-  Now  he 
has  been  nude  .1  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  branch  of  journalism  not 
ovcrweight(>d  with  recognition  has  vicariously  received  a  distinguished 
honour. 

Dr.  Kenealy  bad  long  since  sunk  into  such  wholi;somc  dcplbs  uf 
obscurity,  that  his  disappearance  from  Parliament  might  be  passed 
over  without  notice,  but  fur  the  melancholy  ciroimstancus  of  his  death. 
He  blazed  with  a  lurid  light  when  Stoke  lifted  itself  into  bad  eminence 
by  giving  him  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  pn>- 
portion  to  the  magtiimdc  of  his  opportunity  was  Ibc  swiftness  of  the 
discovci>-  of  his  actual  Httlcncss,  and  the  completeness  of  his  fall. 
The  House  of  Commons  unanimously  made  up  its  mind  about  Dr. 
Kencaly  when,  having  provided  him  with  a  splendid  opportunity, 
it  listened  to  him  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  It  then  foimd  out  Ihat 
there  was  nothing  in  him — wind  and  nothing  more.  It  thercaAer, 
with  a  contempt  the  mure  crushing  because  of  its  unostentatious 
spontaneity,  severely  let  him  alone.  This  was  the  treatment  of  all 
others  the  most  successful.  Dr.  Kcnealy  collajwed  under  it ;  and 
except  on  the  increasingly  rare  occasions  when  he  timidly  entered 
from  behind  the  .Speaker's  chair  and  seated  himself  almost  under  the  J 
shadow  of  the  gallcr)',  his  vciy  existence  had  been  forgotten.  ■ 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  died  bard.  Absent  from  the  House  during 
the  earlier  weeks  of  the  session,  he  returned  when  the  Dissolution 
was  announced,  and  gallantly  struggled  to  make  u)i  for  lost  tinK. 
He  was  perpetually  on  his  legs,  badgering  the  peaceful  Chancellor  of 
the  F,:cchcquer  in  a  wny  that  created  a  repulsion  of  feeling  in  fiivour 
of  that  patient  and  couricaii.'t  gentleman.  But  the  infliction  was  borne 
uncomplainingly,  and  even  with  some  feeling  ofexultatioa  It  was  felt 
that  the  Mcmtn-r  for  Dundee  vas  making  his  but  appearance  on  the 
Parliamentary  stage,  and  hon.  members,  wisely  hiding  present  suffer- 
ing, closed  their  eyes  and  gloated  over  the  prospect,  almost  within 
reach,  of  a  House  uf  Commons  to  which  entrance  might  be  fotbiddeaa 
to  Mr.  Jenkins.  Others,  more  generously  disposed,  thought  sadtjrf 
of  the  wasted  opportunities  of  a  man  not  without  talent,  but  over- 
weighted with  conceit  of  self,  aiKl  unendowe<l  with  any  {wrtion  oCj 
the  essential  elemenl  to  success  in  life  which  is  knou'Q  a^  ^ct. 
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From  the  back  seat  in  the  section  of  benches  presumably  occu- 
pied by  members  most  loyal  lo  ex-ministers  has  gone  forth  Mr. 
Vcamao,  ihe  other  and  scarcely  less  remarkable  member  for  Dundee. 
Personal  appearance  is  proverbially  deceptive,  and  it  is  of  small 
account  that  no  one  looking.it  Mr.  Vcaman  woiiici  imagine  hira  capable 
of  those  profound  thoughts  on  foreign  policy  which  have  led  10  hi& 
expulsion  from  Parliament.  He  said  little,  but  voted  the  more  ;  and 
oddly  enough,  in  this  hcavy-looVing,  matter-of-fact,  uncultured  man 
the  flashy  policy  of  Lord  Beaconaficld  found  a  faithful  supporter- 
Gone  from  iliese  benclies  also  is  Mr.  Cave— Single-Speech  Cave  he 
might  be  called,  for  only  once  did  he  vary  meditative  and  natcli- 
(ul  silence  by  lengthened  speech.  It  beftl  on  an  occasion  when  Mr. 
Paruell  was  exceptionally  unendurable,  and,  encouraged  by  itie  weak- 
ness of  Ministers,  had  wantonly  wasted  the  greater  part  of  a  sitting. 
Mr.  Cave,  who,  after  his  manner,  h.id  sat  attentive  to  events,  presently 
astonished  cverj-onc,  and  temporarily  silenced  Mr.  Pamcll,  by  sud- 
denly springing  up,  and  in  well-chosen  and  pointed  language 
denouncing  die  ouuaye  un  Parlianieutarj  patience,  (lonr  loo  is  Sir 
Ughlred  Kay-Shuttle  worth,  whose  placid  cxistetiie  was  in  memorable 
manner  ruffled  two  sessions  ago  by  the  news  of  his  own  death.  Gone 
is  Mr.  Rathbonc,  a  superior  sort  of  vcstrym.in.  Gone  is  rough,  ready, 
and  capable  Mr.  Leeman,  who  could  an  he  would  write  a  book  that 
would  be  a  priceless  contribution  to  the  soeial  and  commercial 
history  of  the  north  of  England  during  the  last  half-cenlur}'.  Gone 
is  Mr.  Shiel,  too  fragile  a  flower  to  live  amid  the  new  turbulence  of 
Irish  politics.  Gone  is  Sir  Thomas  Bazlcy,  possession  of  whose 
comer  i^cac  has  long  stirred  the  placid  bosom  of  Mr.  Monk  with  a 
noble  ambition.  And  gone  is  Sir  John  Lubbock,  meekest  of  bee 
masters  and  most  gentle  of  bankers. 

Here  are  some  half-hundred  vacant  places  which  will  presently 
be  claimed  by  new  men.  There  arc  many  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  of 
whom  the  House  will  think  kindly  .ind  regretfully.  Reralling  some, 
wc  can  await  with  confidence  die  development  of  individuality  on 
the  part  of  their  successors,  having  the  sweet  certainty  tiiat,  in  respect 
uf  those  qualities  which  e;iLaltthe  character  of  public  life,  add  dignity 
tu  debate,  and  lilt  politics  to  the  loel  of  statesmanship,  the  change 
cannot  well  be  for  the  worse. 

THK  M&MUER   FOR  TKB  CHILIIiKN   Hi;KDltBD8. 
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SHIRLEY. 


IN  ihc  writings  of  James  Shirley  we  have  the  last  fruit  from  the 
great  Elizabethan  tree  of  dramatic  literature.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure  and  adopt  the  language  of  an  old  writer,  Shirley  may  be 
described  as  "the  last  of  those  fair  clouds  that  on  the  bosom  of 
bright  honour  sailed  in  long  procession,  calm  and  beautiful."  He 
enjoys  two  distinctions  with  Shakespeare  himself.  He  has  written  a 
couplet  which  is  as  frequently  quoted,  with  equal  unconsciousness  of 
the  authorship,  as  anything  to  be  found  in  tlie  wise  and  philosophic 
utterances  of  t)ie  might}'  master  of  human  emotion  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  world's  sovereign  poet,  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
greater  number  of  five-act  plays  than  any  other  writer  of  his  own 
illustrious  age.  Of  this  latter  distinction  posterity,  pethai^s,  may  be 
somewhat  justly  impatient ;  yet  an  age  which  has  witnessed  so  rank  a 
development  in  another  branch  of  literature  as  the  present — vix.  the 
literature  of  fiction — may  surely  aiTord  to  revert  to  the  honest  and 
graceful  numbers  of  one  whom  Hazlitt  affectionately  addresses  u 
"Old  Shirley."  He  and  his  brother  dramatists  were  faithful  de< 
lineators  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  age,  never  mincing  their 
phrases,  never  keeping  back  part  of  the  truth,  and  they  were  at  least 
devoid  of  the  imworthy  vices  of  affectation  and  insincerity  to 
characteristic  of  a  later  epoch. 

It  is  singular  how  little  is  known  personally  of  one  whom  Wood 
claimed  as  "  the  most  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his  time."  His  reputa- 
tion went  to  sleep  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
Shirley's  biography — like  that  of  many  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
— might  be  written  in  one  sentence.  Alas,  that  one  sentence  should 
be,  indeed,  terse  enough  to  describe  it !  He  was  bom,  ])a!vscd  a  life 
marked  by  strange  vicissitudes,  and  died  a  miserable  and  unfortunate 
tleath.  We  arc  informed  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Shiileys  of 
Sussex  or  Warwickshire,  information  at  once  vague  and  disappoiotine. 
As  even  the  county  of  his  progenitors  cannot  be  named  with  certainty, 
and  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  family,  we  arc  saved  tlie  time- 
honoured  assurance  that  j"  his  ancestors  came  over  with  the  Coa- 
queror,"   The  First  Williaju  not  only  reduced  England  to  subjection-* 
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r  that  we  are  philosophical  enough  at  this  day  to  forgive  him — but 
brought  over  a  great  number  of  persons  who,  witii  their  reputed 
descendants,  might  very  wcl!  have  been  spared.  Passing  from  this 
digression,  the  chHolis  in  such  matters  may,  with  wliat  appetite  and 
cotiiagc  ihey  can  command,  invtrstigatc  this  question  of  the  Shirley 
pedigree  in  Berrj-'a  learned  records  of  Sussex,  and  Dngdale'a  equally 
learned  and  veracious  records  of  Warwickshire.  There  is  dubiety, 
also,  as  to  the  date  of  Shirley's  birth.  It  occurred  either  on  the  13th 
01  18th  of  September  1596,  in  or  near  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church,  London,  "  where  (he  Stocks-marlcet  now  is."  At  tJie  age  of 
twelve  the  future  dramatist  was  admitted  into  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  Dyce  remarks  that  the  honourable  situation  of  his  name  in 
the  probation-tables  of  the  entry-book  belonging  to  the  school  is  a 
proof  that,  even  during  boyhood,  his  superior  abilities  were  displayed. 
Four  years  after  his  entrance,  that  is  in  i6ia,  .Shirley  was  the  eighth 
boy,  or  last  monitor,  from  which  it  is  concluded  ihat  he  left  tJie  school 
on  the  tith  of  June  following,  the  annual  day  of  departure  for  the 
upper  boys.  He  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  being  a  scholar  of 
Sl  John's  College,  but  information  respecting  his  residence  here  is 
most  meagre.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  public  records  of 
the  univcrsit)*,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  degree  or  capacity  he  was 
entered  at  his  college.  We  learn,  nc%'ertheless,  that  I^vid,  who  was 
president  of  St  John's,  "  had  a  verj-  great  affection  for  him,  especially 
for  the  pregnant  parts  that  were  vi.tiblc  in  him ;  but  then,  having  a 
broad  or  large  mole  upon  his  left  cheek,  which  some  esteemed  a 
deformity,  that  worthy  doctor  would  often  tell  him  that  he  was  an 
unfit  person  to  txkc  (he  sacred  function  upon  him,  and  should  never 
have  his  consent  to  do  so."  Concerning  this  extraordinary  disqtiali- 
fication,  another  account  says  that  "Laud  observed  very  justly  that 
an  audience  can  scarce  help  conceiving  a  prejudice  against  a  man 
whose  appearance  shocks  them,  and  were  he  to  preach  with  the 
tcmgueof  an  angel, that  prejudice  could  never  be  surmounted,  ...  as 
one's  fortune  in  some  measure  depends  upon  exterior  comeliness." 
Laud  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  greatest  of  all  advocates  of 
Christianity,  SL  Paul  himself,  was  a  person  ill-favoured,  and  that  this 
phj'sicat  uncomeliness  militated  in  no  wise  against  his  success.  In 
the  portrait  of  Shirley  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and 
engraved  in  Cifford  and  Dyce's  edition  of  the  poet's  works  published 
in  1S33,  this  untoward  and  unlucky  mole  does  not  appear.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  presented  with  a  well-favoured  countenance— 
pethajA,  however,  so  posml  as  to  avoid  giving  prominence  to  Shirley's 
physical  defect — in  which  lh«ie  shines  both  humour  and  vivacity. 
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Unlike  Shakespeare,  Ntarlowc,  and  Iletcher,  however,  the  lower  part 
of  his  face  is  very  heavy  compared  with  the  upper,  and  the  whole 
asiKct  of  the  countenance  conveys  the  irapicssion  of  a  good  liver 
and  jovial  man  of  ihe  world,  rather  than  of  a  man  keenly  inlellcctual, 
or  one  whose  brain  was  alive  wilh  llnt;k-iecnii[n;  jwetic  fancies.  But, 
unfottiinattily  for  Shirley,  tliu  niole  was  there,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  left  Oxford  in  consequence  of  laud's  unreasonable  objec- 
tions, and  without  taking  his  degree.  One  speculates  as  to  what 
Cromwell  would  h.ivc  said  Iwd  he  been  uunied  with  a  similar  dis- 
figurement— a  disfigurement  which  he  enjoined  the  courtly  painter  lo 
Tvhom  he  sal  carefully  to  reproduce,  as  without  it  he  was  no  longer 
Cromwell. 

Whether  it  was  owing  lo  laud's  unreasonable  prejudices,  or 
because  he  found  no  congenial  lite  al  Oxford,  does  not  appear,  bat 
Shirley  migrated  from  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  and  went  lo 
Cambridge,  being  entered  at  Catherine  Hall.  Here  he  stayed  some 
years,  although  there  is  agftin  no  record  of  his  career.  He  became 
■Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  mnst  subsequently  have  graduated  for  his 
Master's  degree,  as  he  afterwards  held  Church  preferment.  On 
leaving  Cambridge  he  »vas  appointed  lo  a  living  in  or  near  Sl 
Alban's.  Hertfordshire.  While  here  he  contracted  religious  scniples— . 
an  oJd  fonn  of  intellectual  disease  fur  one  of  tlie  old  dramatists — and, 
becoming  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Kome, 
threw  up  his  benefice.  There  was  a  fine  touch  of  conscientiousness 
in  Shirley :  he  changed  his  religion  from  no  interested  motives ; 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  to  his  worldly  interests  to  have  stifled  hts 
convicrions ;  so  that,  however  we  may  regard  the  faith  which  he 
adopted,  we  niust  at  least  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  firmly 
adhered  to  it  through  tlark  and  evil  days.  We  next  find  him  pur- 
suing the  arduous  occupation  of  tuition  in  the  Grammar  School  of  St 
Alban's — a  profession  totally  unsuit'd  lo  one  who  possessed  a  lively 
imagination  and  delighted  in  cheerful  converse.  Consequently,  he 
was  not  long  ere  he  exchanged  this  new  occupation  for  that  of  a  (^ay- 
wri^t,  having  doubtless  heard  murh  of  the  dramatic  luminaries  then 
flourishing  in  the  metropolis  and  aVout  the  Court.  There  must  have 
been  a  strong  and  irresistible  leaning  at  this  jjcriod,  for  any  man 
who  felt  the  stirring  of  ilic  poetic  spirit  within  him,  towards  a  corwr 
in  London,  the  centre  of  wit,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  At  any  rale, 
Shirley,  finding  tlie  drudgery  of  tuition  uneasy  to  him,  "  retired  to 
the  melropolis,  lived  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  set  up  for  a  playmakeT." 
Yet,  although  he  threw  himself  into  the  dranutist's  life,  there  ate 
Indlcaitons  that  In  the  outset  lie  did  not  ak-ays  contemplate  pursuing 
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tlic  literary  art  as  a  profession.  He  Intended  to  supplement  his 
exertions  on  bcb.-ilf  of  his  family  by  some  olhcr  occupation  ;  but,  in 
all  probabilit)",  Shirley  found  the  influence  of  hi:?  nev;  circumstances 
and  surroundings  too  much  for  bim,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
following  the  dramatic  career  with  a  zest  unsurpassed  by  IJen  Jonson 
and  Beaumont  and  Flelcherllien]selve&.  Moreover,  tie  must  speedily 
have  acquired  considerable  fame  iit  it,  for,  according  to  his  biographer, 
lie  not  only  gained  a  good  livelihood  thereby  {deriving  an  emolument 
amply  sullicient  to  satisfy  his  wishes),  "but  also  very  great  reBi>etl 
and  em.ouragemetit  from  [jcrsong  of  quality,  especially  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  queen  consort,  who  made  him  her  servant."  'J'hc  fact  is 
not  mentioned,  but  the  supposition  is  more  than  credible  that  Shirley's 
religion  had  much  to  do  with  thp  fevour  he  speedily  acquired  in  the 
eyes  of  Charles's  |»ipistical  queen.  It  is  one  thing,  nevertheless,  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  quite  another  to  keep  it.  This  our 
author  discovered  to  his  cost,  for  we  find  him,  on  his  own  confession, 
lamenting  his  inability  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  such 
powerful  patronage  afforded  "  I  never  affected  the  ways  of  flattery," 
he  &ay$  in  one  of  his  dedications ;  "  some  say  [  have  lo:it  my  prefer- 
ment by  not  practising  that  Court  sin.''  We  are  inclined  to  respect 
Shirley  the  more  for  his  manly  and  sturdy  independence  when  we 
remember  the  fulsome  adulation  of  patrons  on  the  part  of  even  some 
of  the  finest  poets  of  the  age,  and  the  fact  that  this  adulation  was 
the  only  "  Open  Sesame  "  to  literary  fame.  The  details  of  Shirley's 
life  in  London  are  very  me.igrc  ;  beyond  a  record  of  his  plays,  and 
the  statement  that  he  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  there  is  scarcely  anything  known  of  him — nothing  of  his 
lulling  with  the  great  wits  and  writers  of  that  glorious  nge.  Pepys 
tells  of  going  to  see  one  of  Shirley's  plays,  *'  Love's  Trickcs,"  but  he 
unkindly  adds, — "r"  silly  play,  only  Miss  Davis,  dancing  in  ;i  shepherd's 
clothes,  did  please  us  miglitily."  jVs  the  gMrulous  Tcpys  took  his 
lone  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  around  Uim,  it  is  most  likely  that 
even  in  1677  the  play  above-named  and  many  others  by  that  dmma- 
tisi  were  not  held  in  high  regard.  There  wcri:  some  passages,  however, 
ei-en  in  Shirley's  earliest  writings,  of  which  none  of  his  compeers  need 
Imve  been  ashamed  ;  and  thcsu  were  destined  at  a  later  date  to  be 
brought  forward  into  the  light  of  a  just  and  too-long- delayed  popu- 
larity. One  such  admirable  jjassage  was  unearthed  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
the  Shakespearean  critic,  in  an  essay  published  in  1766.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  comedy  of  "  The  Brothers,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  II«  rye  did  Mrcm  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  KuiWcnly  took  binl>,  hut,  orcurciEh'O 
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Wiih  iu  own  nwcLling,  iirop|»'(J  upon  h«  iKMOin, 
Which,  by  idlcclion  uflier  I«Khl,  appefti'd 
As  luituie  nieanl  h«r  soirow  for  an  onumcnt ; 
Afiei,  kei  looks  [^cw  chccrlul,  and  I  uw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  iipwAxi]  from  her  qrc*, 
At  if  ihcy  li«c)  gained  a  viclary  tbrouj^h  f^cf, 
And  wiih  il  many  beams  twisled  thctnMlvcf, 
U|>on  whoic  guUIca  tlircads  the  uigcls  walk 
To  and  again  from  hcnvcn." 

This  thought  is  not  expressed  wiih  the  directness  and  simplicity 
vhich  Shakespeare  would  have  exhibited  in  its  manipulation,  but  it 
is  in  itself  exquisite  and  highly  poetic.  Shirley  got  into  trouble  with 
his  comedy  of  "The  Ball,"  owing  to  a  fault  whirh  has  since  crept 
into  othcT  fonns  of  literature,  \iz.  lis  strong  personality.  The  play  was 
the  joint  production  of  Chapman  and  Shirley,  and  the  opinions  of 
commentators  differ  greatly  as  tu  the  relative  share  each  auilior  bore  in 
its  composition  ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  Shirley's  share  was  a  sub- 
stantial one.  HowcTcr,  the  Court  Censor  of  the  period,  moved 
no  docibt  by  the  repre&ent-ations  of  those  whoso  characters  and 
persons  were  so  palpably  reproduced  on  the  stage,  made  the  following 
official  note :— "  i8  Nov.  1632.  In  the  play  of '  The  Ball,'  written  bjr 
Sherley,  and  acted  by  the  (Queen's  players,  iher  were  divers  per- 
sonated so  natur.-tlly,  both  of  lords  and  others  of  the  Court,  that  I 
took  it  ill,  and  would  have  forbidden  the  play;  but  that  Bllston  pro- 
mistc  many  things  which  I  found  faulte  with  should  be  left  Out,  and 
that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  the  poclt  any  more,  who 
deserves  to  he  punisht  ;  and  the  first  that  offends  in  this  kind, 
of  poets  or  players,  shall  be  sure  of  pubUquc  punistunent."  It  ha^ 
already  been  seen  that  Shirluy  was  no  nattcrer  of  the  great,  and  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  authorities  he  it'as  prepared  to  become  their 
satirist. 

That  most  high  and  mighty  monarch.  King  James  I.,  of  learned 
and  Quixotic  mcmor)-,  had  periodical  fits  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  deep  religious  feeling.  It  may  be  sumised  that  it  was  in  one  of 
these  fits  he  instigated  an  Act  to  be  passed  indicting  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  on  any  individual  who  should  wantonly  use  "  the  holy 
name  of  Cod,  Christ,  Jesus,  or  the  Trinity,"  in  any  stage-play,  inter- 
lude. &c  This  idea  might  be  happily  improved  upon  by  sone 
bewildered  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  overtaking  hii 
deficits  and  refilling  an  ixbausted  national  treasurj'.  We  aje 
prepared  to  hear— not  without  a  smile — that  the  statute  wa« 
not  sufficient  to  banish  profanencss  from  the  theatre  in  Shirley's  time. 
The  profuse  swearing  in  conversation  passed  on  to  ilic  sta^e,  and  tbc 
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number  aod  variety  of  the  oaths  introduced  into  a  pUy  or  Ben 
Jonson's  so  scnncloliscd  the  authoriites  that  the  actors  were  summoned 
before  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  severely  censured  ;  where- 
upon the  tniculcnt  players  adopted  a  course  which  has  been  pursued  in 
human  affairs  from  time  immemorial — they  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
blame  upon  others,  laying  it  first  on  the  poet  and  next  on  the  Master  of 
the  Revels,  but  afte^^^■ards  confessing  that  tJic  offensive  passages  were 
interpolated  by  tliemsflves.  Now,  at  the  "Mermaid,"  over  his  sark, 
"  rare  old  Ben  "  could  probably  indulge  in  a  good  round  oath  as  well  as 
anyone,  but  he  »vas  scarcely  likely  to  incur  many  penalties  often  jiounds 
each  by  vicarious  stage  swearing.  It  is  amusing  to  note  lliis  efTort  after 
purity  upon  the  stage,  when  the  habit  of  profane  swearing  was  very  pre- 
valent amongst  all  clasws.and  especially  the  upper.  Kingjames  him- 
self  could  have  rivalled  any  Billingsgate  fishwife  in  this  respect,  while 
her  august  Majesty  Queen  Klizabelh  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  very 
coarse  and  irreverent  oath.  That  the  practice  of  swearing  upon  the 
sta^e  threatened  to  become  a  nuisance,  as  well  as  a  great  difficulty 
to  the  licenser  of  plays,  is  proved  from  the  following  eulogy  passed 
upon  Shirley  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert :—"  The  comedy  called*  The 
Young  Admiral,' being  free  from  naths,  profanencss.or  obsceneness, 
hath  given  mee  much  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  readinge,  and 
may  serve  for  a  pattcme  to  uther  poetts,  not  only  for  the  bettering  of 
manners  and  language,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality,  which 
hath  received  some  brushings  of  late.  When  Mr.  Sherley  hath  read 
this  approbation,  I  know  it  wlU  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  benefi- 
cial and  cleanly  way  of  poetry,  and  when  other  poctts  heare  and  see 
his  good  success,  I  am  confident  they  will  imitate  the  original,  for 
their  own  credit,  and  make  such  copies  in  this  harmless  way  as  shall 
speak  them  masters  in  their  art  at  the  first  sight,  to  all  judicious 
spectators.  It  may  be  acted  this  3  July  i6i%.  I  have  entered  this 
allowance  for  direction  to  my  successor,  and  for  exam[>lc  to  all 
poctts  that  shall  write  after  the  date  hereof."  This  clean  bill  of 
health  from  so  influential  a  quarter  should  have  been  most  valuable 
to  Shirley,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  profited  much  by  it.  The 
royal  licenser  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive  on  this  qncstion 
of  profane  language,  and  was  deeply  e-sercised  in  spirit  "  Our  most 
gracious  and  religious  Majesty"  himself  did  not  dub  certain  words, 
Euch  2S  faith,  dtath^  siigfii,  as  oaths  j^  yet  his  conscientious  lieu- 
tenant felt  compelled  to  question  his  master's  judgment ;  amongst 
tbe  directions  to  his  successor  he  declared  that,  under  favour,  he  con- 
ceived the  aforesaid  words  10  be  oalhs.  One  of  Shirley's  best  known 
pUys,  "The  Gamester,"  drew  an  unusual  meed  of  praise  from  ilie 


pragmatic  James.  The  King  would  appear  lo  liave  had  something  lo 
do  with  tlic  suggestion  of  the  plot,  and  thi&  may  hnvc  parltnlljr  biassed 
his  juftgmcnl;  for,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  few  men  so  learned,  or 
so  full  of  genius  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  as  King  James.  He,  at 
any  rale,  vowed  that  "  Tlie  Canicstcr "  was  the  best  play  he  had  seen 
for  seven  years.  The  lirama  had  unquestionably  the  seeds  of  vjiaUty 
in  it.  and  in  producing  a  version  of  it  in  1758  Ganick  was  perfectly 
justified  in  pa!ising  a  high  etllogium  upon  its  author  in  his  prologue. 

Before  coming  to  certain  critical  obsen-ations  we  have  10  offer 
upon  Shirle)''s  plays,  there  arc  several  other  matters  which  must  be 
noticed  in  chronological  order.     Ever)*  reader  of  Knglish  history — or 
at  least  those  readers  familiar  with  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  the  First  Charles— must  be  aware  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
incurred  upon  pageants.    These  displays,  which  would  be  impaiienUy 
tolerated  at  the  present  day,  possibly  did  not  a  little  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  keep  np  the  popular  idea  of  the  dignity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king.     The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  gave  an  enter- 
tainment at  Hatfield  which,  while  it  mollified  and  flattered  King 
J  ames  as  the  vicegerent  of  a  great  and  impalpable  Power  unrecognised 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  did  much  towards  strengthening  tlie  stake  of 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  country,  .illhoiigh  it  imijoverished  him  in  an 
almost  unparalleled  degree.     Bnt  Shirley  had  an  honour  which  could 
fall  to  few,  c%Tn  the  most  forinnatc  of  dramatists.     He  wrolc  Ihe 
whole  of  the  literary  portion  of  what  has  been  not  unjui^tly  described 
as  "  the  most  magnificent  |Mgeant  ever,  perhaps,  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land," viz.  ''The  Triumph  of  Peace."    Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
literary  merits  of  this  production,  ii  certainly  demands  attention 
from  the  very  important  relation  it  bears  alike  to  the  history  of 
Shirley  himself  and  the  history  of  his  lime.    Tlie  spectacle  was 
ammged  in  connection  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  we  can  form  nt> 
idea  of  the  sensation  it  would  create  as  a  masque  produced   at 
Whitehall  at  an  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  unless  we 
suddenly  saw  an  announcement  in  the   Timrs  newspaper  that  Her 
Majesty  was  to  be  regaled  with  an   cnliTtainment  whose  writers 
would  be  no  other  than  Mr.  'I'ainyson  and   Mr.  Browning,  and 
whose  expenditure  would  amount  at  least  to  one  hundred  thousand 
poui>ds  sterling.    The  gallant  members  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court 
having  intimated  their  intention  to  present  a  masque  at  Whitehall, 
their  Majesties,  King  Charles  I.  and  his  consort,  responded  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  testimony  of  loyalty  would  be  most  agreeable^ 
'*  and  some  held  il  the  more  seasonable  because  this  action  would 
moiufeit  their  difference  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Piynne's  new  learning, 
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and  serve  to  confute  his  '  Hislriomastix '  against  Interludes.''    But  the 
jia^cant  was  not  universally  vievi*e<I  in  this  lit^ht.    'I'ticrc  were  those 
who,  contemplating  the  st:rious  condition  of  public  afiairs,  looked 
regrctfuny  upon  the  display.     "  Oh,  tliat  they  would  gi»x  over  these 
things,"  wrote  .1  Mr.  Ctarrard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  "  or  lay  them 
aside  for  ,1  time,  and  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  miltc  the  King 
rich  I     For  it  gives  me  no  satlsfiiciion,  who  am  but  a  looker-on,  to  , 
see  a  rich  commonwcahli,  a  rich  people,  and  the  Crown  poor.     Cod 
direct  them  to  remedy  this  quickly."    On  the  committee  apiwinled 
for  cajrying  out  the  design  were   Hyde,  Whitelocke,  and  Selden. 
The  celebrated  William  I^iwes  composed  some  of  the  airs  and  songs, 
and  sixteen  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  selected  to  be  the 
grand  masincrs.     Inigo  Jones  prepared  the  scenes  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Banqueting  House;  and  a  gallery  behind  the  State  box  was 
reserved  for  those  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  who  should  be 
present  as  spectators.    On  the  day  fi.\ed,  I*'ebniary  3,  1633-4,  the 
masquers  x<^sembled  at  Ely  House,  Holborn,  and  towards  evening 
moved  in  grand  procession  down  Chancery  Lane  towards  ^Vllitchall. 
The  !-ord  Mayor's  annual  show  forms  biit  .1  tawdry  specUclc  when 
compared  with  this  magnificent  display.     Shirley  has  described  tlie 
dresses  and  appointments  of  the  masquers,  and  the  pageant  seemed 
all  the  more  brilliant  from  the  light  of  the  torches  and  the  huge 
flambeaux  waved  at  the  side  of  each  chariot.     When  the  procession, 
which   was  impeded   by  the  thronging   multitudes  in   ihc   streets, 
reached  the  Banqueting  House,  it  was  crowded  wilh  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  all  glittering  in  jewels  and  rich  attire.    "  The  King  and 
Queen  stood  at  a  window  looking  straight  forward  into  the  Ur(.-ct,  to 
see  the  masque  come  by  ;  and,  being  delighted  by  the  noble  bravery 
of  it,  they  sent  to  the  marshal  to  desire  that  the  whole  show  might 
fetch  a  turn  about  the  Tilt  Yard,  that  their  majesties  might  have  a 
double  view  of  them,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  then  they  all 
alighted  at  Whitehall  Gate,  and  were  conducted  to  several  rooms 
and  places  prepared  for  tliem."     In  tlie  dancing  which  took  place 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  joined,  and  the  revehy  concluded  with  a 
splendid  bamjuet. 

In  the  retinue  of  I.ord  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  one  John  Ogilby,  a  most  voluminous  writer,  whose  lucubrations 
roused  the  satire  of  Dryden  and  later  writers.  Ogilby,  being  created 
Master  of  the  Kevels  in  Ireland,  built  a  theatre  in  Dublin.  Exhibi- 
tions commenced  in  this  house  in  1635,  and  t«'o  years  later  Shiriey, 
now  resident  in  the  Irish  capita),  was  contributing  pieces  to  the 
theatre.     He  appears  to  have  early  secured  the  favour  of  the  I^rd 
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Deputy.  On  retuming  to  England,  honrcver,  Shirley  found  his  very 
means  of  existence  threatened  by  an  ordinance  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  stage  plays  throughout  the  kingdom, 
passed  in  September  1642.  Hie  civil  war  now  broke  out,  and 
Shirley,  like  that  other  sweet  singer,  Suckling,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Royalists.  He  was  invited  by  his  patron,  the  Earl  (afterwards 
Martjuis  and  Duke)  of  Newcastle,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  war  with 
him.  It  is  stated  Ih.it  Shirley,  during  his  relations  with  the  Duke, 
did  much  assist  that  nobleman  "  in  the  composure  of  certain  plays," 
which  were  afterft'ards  published.  The  King  having  been  defeated 
in  the  contest  with  his  "faithful"  Commons,  Shirley  retired  to  Ixindoo, 
where  he  found  a  valuable  and  indulgent  patron  in  iJic  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  a  sctiolar  who  "applied  himself  to  study  with  the 
assiduity  of  the  Scaligcrs."  Tlie  well-spring  of  the  drama  being 
thoroughly  dried  up  as  a  source  of  income,  Shirley  relumed  to  his 
old  occupation  of  tenching.  In  this  he  was  very  successful,  and  not 
only  gained  a  tonifortable  subsistence,  "but  educated  many  inge- 
nious youths,  who  afterwards  proved  most  eminent  in  divers  facul- 
ties." He  also  UTOte.  in  1(147,  ^'^  introduction  to  a  collection  of 
dramas  by  Beaumont  and  l-Ictcher,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
manuscript.  He  wrote,  moreover,  for  the  same  work  a  set  of  lau- 
datory verses,  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  lack  of  political 
prescience  by  jirediciing  the  speedy  return  of  King  Charles  to  the 
throne.  Two  years  later  his  beloved  monarch  was  beheaded. 
Shirley  also  published  a  treatise  entitled  "Via  ad  Latinam  Linguam 
Complanata."  This  rhymed  guide  to  the  I.atin  tongue  was  a  useful  if 
not  brilliant  publication,  and  was  so  successful  llut  it  was  followed,  a 
few  years  later,  by  a  work  on  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  The 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  should  have  done  much  for  Shirley, 
ajipcars  lo  have  had  no  such  happy  iAsue  for  the  dramatist  Some 
of  his  plays  were  acted,  while  he  himself  was  neglected.  He  entirely 
gave  up  dramatic  writing,  in  accordance  whh  a  resolve  made  in  1654) ; 
and,  although  his  plays  were  much  appreciated  at  the  theatres,  he 
continued  to  seek  his  bread  by  tuition.  Wood  states  that  he  became 
a  drudge  fur  John  Ogilby  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  some  of  Virgil's  works,  into  English  verse,  with  the 
writing  of  annotations  thereon.  The  manner  of  the  dramaCbt's 
melancholy  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
I,ondon,  is  thus  narrated :— "  At  length,  after  Mr.  Shirley  had  lived 
in  various  conditions,  and  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  he,  and 
his  second  wife,  Frances,  were  driven  by  the  dismal  conflagration 
that  happened  in  London  in  1666  bom  their  habitation,  near  to 
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Fleet  Street,  into  the  parish  ofSt  Giles 's-inthe-Fields,  in  Middlesex, 
where,  being  iii  a  uuniier  overcome  wiih  affrightments,  disconsola- 
tions,  and  other  miseries,  occasioned  by  that  iire  and  tlieir  losses, 
they  both  died  iNnthin  the  compass  of  a  natiira!  dayj  whereupon  their 
bodies  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the  said 
church  of  St  Giles's,  on  the  a^th  of  Octob.  in  sixteen  hundred  sixty 
and  six."  Shirley  is  rciircscnted  as  in  his  life  blameless,  of  gentle 
and  modest  demeaiiour,  and  full  of  sensibility. 

AUhuugh  he  has  now  taken  a  permanent  place  amongst  English 
dramatists,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genius  of  this  wtIIlt  has 
received  that  full  recognition  whicli  is  its  due.  Mr.  Dycc  and  Mr. 
Gifford,  however,  did  much  to  rescue  Shirley  from  an  oblivion  that 
was  wholly  undeser»'ed.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  thank  us  for 
again  insisting  upon  his  claims  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a 
century.  Living  in  the  age  he  did,  it  would  have  been  a  mftrvcl 
had  his  compositions  not  been  tinged  by  the  grossness  which  then 
characterised  both  life  and  Literature.  Vet  there  arc  only  two  plays 
which  are  strongly  affected  by  this  prevailing  vice,  and  by  the 
excision  of  one  or  two  scenes  from  these,  and  shorter  passages  from 
certain  other  dramas,  Shirley  might  have  preserved  himself  com- 
pletely free  from  the  taint  But  he  differs  essentially  from  the 
dramatiats  who  revelled  in  impurity  for  its  own  sake.  His  writings, 
on  the  whole,  are  elevated  in  tone,  and  he  suffers  no  doubt  to 
remain  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  he  is  an  ardent  upholder  of 
virtue.  The  dissolute  Court  of  Charles  11.  could  have  no  charms  for 
him ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  deeply  attnchcd  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  it  sa)'s 
not  a  little  for  his  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  conscience  that  he 
was  able  to  resist  all  the  temptations  which  might  have  resulted 
in  securing  him  alike  fame  and  fortune.  It  is  not  well,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  virtue,  to  linger  lovingly  over  scenes  of 
vice,  and  with  this  literary  sin  Shirley  is  distinctly  not  chai^eable. 

There  is  little  lo  be  said  for  bis  earliest  dr.amas,  "  Love  Tricks" 
and  "  The  Maid's  Revenge,"  except  that  they  contain  strong  indica« 
lions  of  .1  poetic  genius  struggling  to  find  expression  and  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  world.  Touching  the  latter  play  the 
dramatist,  at  a  late  period  in  life,  spoke  of  it  as  "a  poem  infirm, 
through  want  of  age  and  experience,  the  mother  of  strength."  In 
construction  there  is  a  rough-and-tumble  aspect  about  it ;  yet,  like 
all  its  writer's  works,  it  contains  lines  and  scenes  so  striking  in 
themselves  as  to  warrant  the  liveliest  anticipations  of  success  in  the 
future.     Occasional  indecency,  nevenheless,  of  a  flagrant  type,  is  a_ 
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great  blot  upon  the  work-    When  we  come  lo  Ihe  comedy  of"  The 

Brothers "  we  are  upon  more  solid  ground.  This  play,  though 
licensed  in  1626,  was  yet  among  the  Ust  of  Sbirlc/s  dramas  put 
through  the  press,  not  ha\-ing  been  printed  till  165s.  It  has 
been  alleged  against  the  dramatist  that  he  chiefly  fails  in  character- 
drawing,  but  after  reading  this  comedy  and  other  works  of  our 
author,  wc  cannot  subscribe  to  3  charge  which,  by  constant  repeti- 
tion, has  come  like  many  other  things  to  be  received  as  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  The  brothers,  I-criiando  and  Frantisco,  arc  drawn  with 
no  small  measure  of  vigour,  and  have  a  distinct  and  separate  indi- 
\-tduatity — albeit  they  are  given  to  the  delivery  of  set  speeches, 
which  ser\'e  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  author  in  which  to  display  his 
power  of  poetic  declamation.  We  have  given  one  of  the  beautiful 
toudies  in  this  comedy — tlie  ^mssage  so  eulogised  by  Dr.  Farmer^ 
and  now  we  pause  to  cite  another.  Feli&arda,  a  poor  but  pure 
heroine,  fears  thai  Fernando  is  endeavouring  to  lure  her  to  her  ruin, 
upon  whirh  Fernando  s-iys  : — 

•'  1  dare, 

\Mdi  cotiKiencc  of  my  pure  intent,  try  what 

Kud'Cneu  you  finil  upon  my  life,  'Us  cbaUe 

A&  Uic  cinim  that  breathe  upoa  my  liu)]{uaj[e. 

I  becan,  Fclisards,  to  alT«ct  Ui«e 

By  leeing  ihw  al  prayers  ;  ihy  virtue  wing'd 

Love'i  arrow  first,  antl  'Iwefc  a  sacrilege 

To  cbooK  tliec  tk^w  for  *ui,  tliou  hut  a  power 

To  make  Ihy  place  a  (enip1«  by  thy  inaocence. 

I  know  thy  po»eny,  and  came  not  to 

Bribe  it  agamtt  thy  chastity  -,  if  ihou 

Vourjisafc  thy  fair  and  honot  love,  It  uhall 

Adorn  my  fortunea,  which  shall  iloop  In  acrve  11, 

In  spile  of  friends  or  deitiay." 

There  is  something  noble  about  this  speecli ;  but  the  loose  virtue 
of  the  times,  and  the  indifferent  v\cv  taken  of  domestic  happine«, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  subsequent  soliloquy  by  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos.  "The  Brothers  "  is  a  comedy  intended  to  test  the  strength 
of  fraternal  afTeclion,  and  the  gods  of  the  piece  comi>ort  themselves 
most  admirably.  Angr)-  fathers  have  existed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  when  Don  Ramyres,  a  S|>anish  hidalgo, 
disinherits  his  elder  son  on  behalf  of  hu  younger  brother,  it  excites 
in  U3  no  more  surprise  than  when  we  read  the  latest  details  of  such 
a  case  in  the  English  law-courts.  Don  Ramyres  had  taken  serious 
offence  at  his  purposes  being  crossed  by  his  elder  son,  whom  he  had 
desired  to  marry  Jadnta,  but  who  had  fallen  a  victim,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  beauty  of  Felisarda.     Fernando,  finding  concealment  of 
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Ini  passion  no  longer  possitilo,  reveals  it  to  his  irafc  faffi'er.  Thtre- 
upon,  Fernando  is  cursed  and  disinherited  for  his  unwise  love-making, 
and  the  younger  brother  Francisco  is  made  his  father's  heir.  A 
great  many  compHcatious  ensue,  and  Don  Ramyrcs  at  one  point 
in  the  plot  feigns  death.  In  tlie  end,  however,  having  tested  the 
piety  of  his  elder  son  and  the  virtwe  of  Fclisarda,  he  again  appears 
upon  ttic  scene  and  restores  Fernando  to  his  birthright,  Francisco 
marrying  Jadnia,  and  receiving  from  his  father  a  younger  son's 
ponioii.  The  drama  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  it  sets  forth  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  filial  virtue  and 
the  power  of  endurance  by  woman  when  inspired  by  love.  Seldom 
has  the  love  passion  been  so  ardently  and  poetically  defended  as  in 
a  panage  put  into  the  mouth  of  Franciisco  when  he  is  told  that  his 
affection  is  but  ncwly^bom  and  must  have  time  to  ripen. 

The  light  and  airy  genius  of  Wycherley  and  Farquhar  was  fore- 
shadowed in  "  The  Witty  Fair  One,"  a  comedy  by  Shirley,  full  of 
intrigue,  too  suggestive  occasionally  in  its  situations,  but  charged  with 
a  aprightitncss  far  exceeding  its  author's  general  style  and  conception. 
A  comedy  like  tliis,  fairly  prepared  for  the  suge,  should  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  matchless  productions  of  Sheridan.  As  a 
nutter  of  lact,  it  does  appear  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
s>icccssful  upon  its  original  jiroduction.  The  play  is  full  of  amusing 
qpigrams.  For  example,  we  are  told  of  Sir  Nicholas  Treedte,  a 
weak  and  foolish  knight,  that  "  he  does  not  much  aire  for  heaven, 
ffir  he's  doubtful  of  any  &uch  place ;  only  hell  he's  sure  of,  for  the 
devil  btidts  to  his  conscience ;  therefore,  he  does  purpose,  when  he 
dies,  to  turn  his  sins  into  ahMshouses,  that  prosperity  may  praise  him 
for  bis  bountiful  ordination  of  hot  pottage."  The  Faculty  haw  for 
so  many  centuries  furnished  food  for  satire  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  hero  of  Shirley's  comedy  thus  advising  hia  friends, — "  Do 
not  trust  thy  body  with  a  physician :  he'll  make  thy  foolish  bones 
go  mthout  flesh  in  a  fortnight,  and  thy  soul  walk,  without  a  bodf\ 
a  scven-niglil  after."  Yet,  amusing  as  the  play  is,  there  are 
occasionally  glimpses  of  a  finer  and  higher  quality.  Thus :  ••  Where 
shame  is  enforced  too  much  upon  the  delinquent,  it  begets  rather  an 
audacious  defence  of  the  sin  than  repentance.  Sof^  rain  slides  to 
the  root  and  nourishes,  where  great  storms  make  a  noise,  wet  but  the 
skin  i'  llie  earth  and  run  avvay  in'  a  channel."  The  ingenious  turns 
of  plot  in  this  comtdy  are  worthy  of  any  dramatist  of  the  Restoration, 
but  they  have  this  advantage,  that  astute  invention  is  not  ifrnployed 
to  bring  about  an  immoral  issue,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  the  later  writers.    Of  "The  Wedding,"  a  comedy  which   Dyce 
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proDOuncM  to  be  one  of  Shirlcj-'s  most  perfect  productions,  we  have 
every  desire  to  speak  with  such  diffidence  and  respect  a-s  so  high  s 
verdict  demands ;  but  in  power  of  writing,  it  is  to  our  mind  maoifestly 
inferior  to  its  predecessors.  At  the  same  lime,  we  cheerfully  admit 
that  its  scenes  hang  more  closely  together,  and  that  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  cliaractcr  are  more  strongly  defined.  It  is  concerned  with  a  very 
oW  subject— the  aspersion  of  female  honour,  and  its  \Hndication 
after  many  triaU,  which  arc  depicted  with  genuine  pathos.  The 
passions  of  Beauford  and  the  womanliness  of  Gratiana  are  sketched 
with  eneigetic  and  graphic  touches,  though  in  strictly  poetical 
passages  the  play  is  not  very  proti5c.  It  has,  however,  much 
humour,  though  there  is  more  of  the  burlesque  than  tlie  actual  in  the 
conception  of  some  of  the  diaracters.  Lodam,  a  glutton,  is  one  of 
these  characters,  "  the  pattern  of  whose  belly  was  the  barrel  of 
Heidelberg,"  a  notorious  vat  holding  upwards  of  two  hundred  tuns 
of  wine.  "The  Grateful  Scr%-ant,"  a  comedy  which  drew  forth  the 
highest  praise  from  Randolph,  Masstnger,  and  others,  has  for  one 
of  its  central  ideas  the  recovery  of  a  heartless  libertine  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  llie  conception  is  as  bold  as  it  is  improbable.  The 
characters  of  the  piece  are  all  Italian;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  dramas  of  Shirley,  he  fails  to  convey  the  illusion  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  Italian  life.  The  major  portion  of  the  plot, 
from  which  the  play  derives  its  name,  is  concerned  with  the  gratitude 
of  Leonora,  Princess  of  Milan,  to  Koscari,  a  noble  of  Sa%-oy,  in 
return  for  the  service  rendered  by  him  of  rescuing  her  from  robbers, 
when  escaping  from  her  uncle  in  the  habit  of  a  page,  to  avoid  being 
compelled  to  contntct  a  distasteful  marriage  There  are  many 
touches  of  unquestionable  poetic  beauty  in  the  comedy,  yet  it  fails  in 
strong  human  individualisation. 

This  cliarge  cannot  be  laid  against  "The  Traitor,"  a  tragedy  which 
is  generally,  and  not  unjustly,  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  high-water 
mark  of  Shirley's  dramatic  powers.  In  the  closing  scene  we  sup  full 
of  horrors ;  but  the  piece,  as  a  whole,  is  a  noble  and  tragic  unity. 
It  exhibits  that  great  if  sombre  power  so  strongly  developed  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  Webster.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
pbced  in  comparison  with  "Othello,"  a  perfectly  unique  composition 
in  tragic  literature,  nor  yet  with  •'  Macbeth ; "  ycl  if  Shirley  had  written 
nothing  but  this  it  is  possible  that,  like  Marlowe,  he  might  have  been 
talked  of  as  a  imui  nature  in  bicralure.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  lack 
of  repose:  the  great  artist  never  rants,  and  Shirley  not  only  oc- 
casionally rants  here,  but  is  essentially  commonplace  in  several 
srcnes  where  his  J/aw,j/it  fxncna  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  up 
to  ilie  hifihcsi  pilch  pf  tension.     'Ihe  piece  is  concerned  with  th^ 


conspiracy  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (not  the  "Magnificent'')  against 
his  rciativt,  tlie  reigning  Duke  Alexander.  In  one  essential  detail 
the  dramatist  differs  from  the  historians  of  this  epoch,  and  makes 
the  object  of  the  Duke's  amorous  passion,  Amidea,  a  lady  of 
absolute  virtue,  and  the  sister  of  one  Sciarrim,  a  powerful  Florentine, 
most  scrupulous  of  his  omi  and  his  sister's  honour.  Shirley  also 
causes  Lorenzo,  the  traitor,  to  be  killed  by  Sciarrha  soon  after  the 
fwmer  has  consummated  his  double  crime  of  treason  and  murder, 
whereas  the  real  conspirator  effected  his  escape,  and  did  not  meet 
with  his  just  doom  until  many  years  afterwards.  Lorenzo  is  one  of 
the  few  characters  in  Shirley  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  He  has  the 
subtlety  of  lago,  and,  combined  with  thai,  a  power  of  reading  human 
nature  with  so  keen  and  accurate  a  vision  that  he  is  able  either 
to  play  upon  its  fears  or  cajole  it  by  flattery.  He  adapts  the 
weapons  with  which  he  intrigues  to  the  charactfrs  of  those  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  press  into  his  service.  While  he  pretends  to  assist  the 
Dake  in  accoraplishing  the  ruin  of  Amidea,  he  works  her  brother 
into  a  frenzy  of  passion  by  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
the  intended  crime,  and  by  assuring  him  that  his  (Sciarrha's)  assist- 
ance will  be  claimed  in  the  designs  against  his  own  sister.  Lorenzo, 
moreover,  informs  Sdanha  that  he  is  anxious  to  remove  the  Duke 
from  the  throne  in  order  to  restore  true  liberty  to  the  common- 
wealth. Animated  by  these  conElicting  ideas,  Sciarrha  invites  the 
Duke  to  his  house — the  latter  being  under  the  impression  that 
Amidea  is  to  be  surrendered  to  him.  The  maiden  implores  her 
brother  not  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  engages  to  defend  her  own 
honour  with  a  poniard,  whidi  she  borrows  from  her  younger  brother 
Florio.  When  the  Duke  joins  her,  and  she  slightly  wounds  herself — 
threatening  to  do  so  mortally  in  order  to  preserve  her  good  name — 
the  libertine  is  turned  from  his  purpose,  and  begs  his  intended 
victim's  forgiveness.  Sciarrha  is  overjoyed  at  his  sister's  victory, 
and,  witnessing  the  penitence  of  the  prince^  reveals  to  him  the  ploc 
which  had  been  formed  for  his  murder.  The  Duke's  faith  in 
Lorenzo  is  still  so  strong  that  he  cannot  believe  him  guilty,  where- 
upon Sciarrha  sends  for  Lorenzo,  and  conceals  the  Duke  where  he 
may  hear  what  passes  on  the  traitor's  being  informed  of  his  alleged 
death.  Then  follows  a  touch  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
Lorenzo  arrives  just  as  the  Duke  hides  himself  behind  the  hangings. 
The  double-dyed  traitor,  suspecting  that  the  prince  is  not  dead, 
accepts  the  statement  of  his  murder,  in  order  to  win  upon  the  Duke ; 
professes  horrxw  at  the  deed,  and  thus  tiurns  the  tables  most  effectu- 
ally upon  his  co-conspuator : — 
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l^rtHu.    Whom  lalk'H  he  Xal  [Atide. 

Saarrha,     'Tis  ilonc 
£*r.     What,  Eood  Saurhft  ?  .    . 

S<i.     The  Duke  it  JeaJ. 
■     Z«r.     We  are  tint  left  m  mivrable  ' 
*i  •'••Hmvca  UTDore  kind  to  Florence. 
;  Sii.     With  thi*  hami 

I  made  a  pusagc  for  his  tout. 

Z^/-.     Defend, 
Omnipotence  t    Wlial  I     Miirdci'd  ?  ind  by  noble 
SciftTiha  7  how  m7  ear  atniKs  me  I 
Sti.    TA&  not  we  plot  U  too  ? 

Ltfr.     Howl     iVtf    Collect. 
I  fear  you  are  not  well :  pray,  tcU  me  why 
Youlaik  ihni!     WVrc's  the  Duke  >'     lie  hath  a  guard, 
An  uriny  of  heaven  nhou!  him  ;  who  In  Florence 
Dam  he  so  black  a  devil  to  allempl 
Hi&  death  ? 

Sti.    This  ia  liae  cunning  ;  why,  that  devU  it 
Lorciuo,  If  he  dare  deny  it ;  we  arc  in  privale, 
You  need  appear  no  slmngcr  lo  that's  done 
By  your  direction. 

Lcr.     I  ill  the  practice? 
Tien  let  me  creep  into  the  earth,  and  rt»e 
A  luaiuier  to  aflHghl  inankiad.     Scianlw, 
I  miiu  sbboi  thee  for  It.  -  Oli,  my  prinoe. 
My  dearest  kfamnan  t    May  iby  hand  roi  off  t 
Trcawn,  trouon  I 

Sti.    Then  my  swoid  sliall  fetch 
AnoUin-  witness  in  thy  heart. 

{Ai  they  draw,  the  Vttke  tema  hvti!y/»nh,  and  inttrfout.. 
Dukt.     Hold  I 
Ler.    Tutli,  let  him  come. 
My  loyal  lord ;  nay,  let'me  kill  him  now ; 
I've  to  much  joy  aod  peace  about  me.  'twere 
A  xin  CO  wiih  tny  life  bc)*oitd  this  ninute. 
Duif.     Put  lip,  I  say, 

Sti.     My  lord,  we  aiv  bolb  coicn'd  : 
Tlul  very  smile's  a  traitcr. 

Oukt,     Come,  1x  calm : 
You  are  loo  pawioDAte,  Sciarrha,  and 
Mistook  Lorcntt). 

Z^r,     Butt  I  hold  him  noble ; 
I  Ke  he  made  thia  trial  of  my  faith. 
And  1  Hxgivc  him. 

i>min.     You  shall  be  friends ;  yea  dnJl.  1  say. 

Though  the  quairel  is  thus  apparently  healed,  Sciarrha  abhirs 
IxMrenzo,  and  in  the  next  act  proceetb  to  the  laiicr's  residence,  in 
orderioexecaievengeajiceupon  him.  Herefollowsanotheradmirnble 
scene  between  the  two,  in  which  the  artful  address  of  the  villain  agdn 
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triumphs,  and  he  appears  in  (he  liypocriiical  guise  of  a  pcniiem  berore 
Heaven. 

Lorenzo  professes  repentance,  but  Sciarrlia  disbelieves  him,  and 
attempts  to  kill  him  ;  whereupon  a  body  of  armed  gentlemen,  sum- 
moned by  I>orcn70,  enter,  and  prepare  10  attack  Sciarrlia.  Lorenzo, 
who  has  thus  demonstrated  that  the  life  of  his  Wsitor  is  in  his  power, 
anests  their  acdon,  and  Sciarrha  is  constrained  to  confess  there  is 
some  nobleness  in  this.  The  oily  tongiic  of  the  traitor  finally  per- 
suades his  embittered  enemy  that  he  has  sincerely  repented  of  the 
past  Tragic  incidents,  however,  now  begin  Co  accumulate.  Amidea's 
lover  Pisano  breaks  faith  with  her — a  result  brought  about  by  l,orenzo 
^and  Scianha  thereupon  slays  Uie  faithless  lover.  Sciarrha  is  ar- 
rested, but  Lorenzo  promises  to  intercede  for  him  if  he  will  abandon 
his  sister  to  the  Duke,  informing  him  at  the  san^c  time  that  if  he 
refuses,  Amidea  will  be  compelled  to  submission  after  the  cxcaition 
of  her  brother.  Sciarrha  feigns  assent  to  this  compact,  and,  being 
released  from  prison,  he  proceeds  to  his  own  house,  where  he  puts 
his  sister  to  death,  to  avoid  her  dishonour.  This  scene  is  one  of 
mar\'ellous  jiower  throughout,  and  entirely  comparable  with  similar 
passages  in  the  great  classical  tragic  >vritcrs.  Amidea's  body  is  borne 
into  one  of  the  Duke's  clianibers.  The  prince  enters  and  approadies 
the  bed  ;  but  his  blood  airdles  in  his  veins  as  he  learns  the  rlature 
of  the  deed  which  has  been  enacted.  While  he  is  gazing  upon  the 
(orpse,  Lorenzo  enters  with  one  of  his  creatures,  and  together  they 
murder  the  Uuke,  the  former  dealing  the  fatal  stroke  :— 

Duitf.      No  teais  prcviJ  !  oh,  whither  miiM  I  wsLnder  I 
TIhb  Cwsar  fell  by  llnitiis.     1  shaJl  lell 
Newt  to  Ihc  wDTtd  I  £0  to  will  nut  be 
Bclier'J,  Lorenic)  kill'd  me. 

Lor.     Will  ilnol? 
I'll  preienll)'  jiul  in  kccurily.  [Stait  Aim  q{«M. 

Otttt,     I  am  coming,  Aoiidca,  I  am  coming. 
For  (hcc,  inhuniEin  murderer,  expect 
My  blood  shall  fly  to  tiexvcu,  and  thcic,  iollam'd, 
Hing  a  prodigious  meleor  all  thy  life. 
And  wtien  by  sori«  as  bloody  hand  u  lliine 
Thy  soul  it  ebbing  forth,  it  shall  descend 
In  flaming  Hinpi  upon  ihee  ;  oh,  I  faint ! 
Thou  (Uttering  world,  farewell )     Let  piinc«  gather 
M7  dutt  into  a  glass  =*nd  IcArn  to  spend 
Their  hour  of  >Ule  ;  that's  all  they  hairc  ;  for  when 
Tliat'a  out,  Time  neve?  tutnt  the  gla^s  again.  {Viet. 

The  traitor  rejoices  too  soon  in  the  probable  success  of  his  schemes. 
He  is  discovered  by  Sciarrha,  and  the  two  engaging  in  mortal  combat. 
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both  are  slain.    Not«-ithsUndiiig  the  prodigality  of 
which  this  tragedy  closes,  it  is  a  truly  fine  eflbrt,  IcaTing  tX 
regret  that  Shirley  should  loo  frc^jucntly  descend  to 
wrought-out  conceptions.    The  characters  of  Sciarrha  andj 
OS  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  light  from 
devised  and  drawn  with  realistic  skill,  and  teach  the  same 
as  those  still  greater  creations — with  whom,  however, 
altogether  incomparable — Odicllo    and    lago — the   ]{ 
hig^r  and  unsuspecting  mind  is  subject  to  be  worked  upoo  I 
baser  and  more  astute.     In  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  Sfailkj 
are  no  two  characters  who  so  fully  attest  his  capacity  for  < 
the  profuunder  human  passions  as  those  which   form 
the  tragedy  we  have  just  examined. 

We  now  dismiss  very  briefly  several  plays,  for  the  reason  tlu 
contain  no  new  or  striking  development  of  their  author's  gen 
ctiaractcrs  or  scenes  which  can  be  regarded  as  sLrongiy  ori^nil 
the  comedies  and  the  tragedy  already  passed  in  review.  " 
Cruelty/'  for  example,  a  tragedy,  has  little  to  conunend  it 
isolated  passages  of  excellent  ft-riting,  which  scarcely  condone, 
theless,  for  the  impurities  scattered  here  ai]d  there  throughout  ih 
There  is  much  concerning  the  attractions  of  life  at  Court 
we  must  not  linger,  nor  jxt  over  the  very  beautiful  lines 
%  wife — which  once  more  serve  to  show  that  Shirley's 
steadfast  tendency  was  the  exaltation  of  virtue 

"  Lx)ve  in  a  Maze,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  comedy  d< 
the  divided  affeciions  of  a  lover.  He  cannot  solve  the 
which  he  is  beset  He  regards  with  equal  delight  the  el 
maidens,  both  of  whom,  unfortunately,  return  his  passioiL: 
end  he  abandons  one  of  them,  and  her  grief  is  assuaged  1 
appearance  of  a  second  lover.  Drydcn  plagiarised  from  tfaisa^ 
and  yet,  although  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  Shirley  (which^| 
attempted  to  concc.il),  his  manipulation,  in  '*  Tlic  M!aidcn  Que* 
a  scene  taken  from  the  Kiizabetlian  writer,  was  neither  so  happ 
so  vivacious  as  tliatofthe  elder  dramatist  In  Shirley's  corned; 
be  found  one  of  his  most  amusing  characters,  Capenrii,  a  poel 
who  thus  describes  himself: — "  Though  I  were  bom  a 
study  to  be  your  servant  in  prose ;  yet,  if  now  and  then 
do  sparkle,  I  cannot  help  it,  raptures  will  out ;  my  motto 
fonab^r — the  midwife  wrapped  my  head  up  in  a  sheet  of 
Sidney:  that  inspired  me;  and  my  nurse  descended  from  Old  CHi 
My  conversation  has  been  among  the  Furies,  and  if  I  meet  y 
Apollo,  a  ^ouk  ot  XVic  \>c^v  ui\>0Twi\a.  \'{v  ^^^«^  'mko*.  'dtviE^ 


_0u."  "The  Bird  in  a  Cage,"  another  very  lively  comedy,  now  derives 

bits  chief  title  to  remembrance  from  the  circumstances  of  its  dedication. 

'^  Prynne,  the  Puritan,  having  made  an  allusion  in  his  "  Histriomastix  " 

i:  to  the  fact  that  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had  diuiced  in  an  interlude 

p  at  Court,  was  visited  with  a  cruel  and  abominaLilc  sentence — a  sen- 

c  tence  at  which  even  many  Royalists  must  have  revolted.     In  view  of 

]•  Pr^nnc's  sufferings,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  Shirley  should  liavc  so 

^  lightly  referred  to  the  victim  of  Royal  t)'ranny  in  his  satirical  dedi- 

bfttton  of  "The  Bird  in  a  Cage"  to  Prynnc  himself.    "I  had  an 

^arly  desire   to  congratulate  your  early  retirement,'*  saya  Shirley  j 

^  "  but  no  poem  could  tempt  me  with  so  fair  a  circumstance  as  this  in 

-  the  title,  wherein  I  lake  some  delight  to  think  (not  without  imitation 

of  yourself,  who  have  ingeniously  fancied  such  elegant  and  apposite 

„  luunes  for  your  own  compositions,  as  *  Health's  Sickness,'  'The 

Unloveliness  of  Jjyvelocks,'  kc.)  how  aptly  I  may  present  you,  at  this 

J    lime,  with  'The  BinI  in  a  Cage,'  a  comedy  which  waiilcth,  I  must 

confess,  much  of  that  ornament  which  the  &tage  and  action  lent  it, 

hSbt  it  comprehending  also  another  JiJaj'  vr  interhtdi,  ptrsotwttd  by  ladies^ 

B  must  refer  to  your  imagination  the  music,  the  song^,  the  dancing, 

fand  other  varieties,  which  I  know  would  ha*'c  plca<)cd  you  infinitely 

'  in  the  presentment.'*    TTiis  is  the  only  undignified  and  ungenerous 

incident  recorded  In  Shirley's  life      For  his  reflections  upon  the 

Queen,  Prynnc  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of 

j£5,ooo,  to  be  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of 

Lincoln'6  Inn,  degraded,  and  disabled  from  his  profession  of  the  law, 

to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  his  ears,  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt, 

and  liimaclf  to  remain  in  prison  for  life.    This  catalogue  of  penalties 

'  was  sulRciently  severe,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  prexrved 

'    Pr)'mie  from  the  taunts  in  Shirley's  dedication  ;  and  the  fact  that 

l'r)'nne's  tenets  were  distasteful  in  the  last  degree  to  the  dramatist  is 

'   DO  justification  for  his  triumph  over  the  ill*used  Puritan. 

As  in  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration,  so  in  Shirley's  comedy  of 
"  Hyde  Park  "  we  have  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  but  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  merit  attained  in  "  The  Ball,"  the  joint  production 
of  Shirley  and  Chapmaa  It  seems  that  this  latter  curacdy  lud  its 
origin  in  the  htx  that  tliere  was  a  party  of  ladies  and  gtotlemen,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  met  in  pri%-ale  at 
Slated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  themselves  with  masques, 
cUnces,  Ac  Scandalous  reporu  of  improper  conduct  at  these  as- 
semblies having  got  into  circulation,  the  comedy  was  written  to 
rebuke  these  practices.  The  presiding  beauty  of  the  cwcrtiwxwsw* 
wore  as  an  onuuneot  or  mark  of  authority  a,  ^oX&en  \i^»  '•fwK?^  ^*** 
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both  are  slain.  Noiwiihsianding  the  prodigality  of  bloodshed  with 
which  this  tragedy  closes,  it  is  a  truly  fine  effort,  leaving  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  Shirley  should  too  frctiucntly  descend  to  meaner  and  ill- 
wrought-out  conceptions.  The  characters  of  Sciarrha  and  Lorenzo, 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  light  from  darkness,  arc 
devised  and  dravm  with  realistic  skill,  and  teach  the  same  lesson 
as  those  still  greater  creations — with  whom,  however,  ihcy  arc  not 
altogether  incomparable — Othello  and  lago — the  lesson  that  the 
higher  and  unsuspecting  mind  is  subject  to  be  worked  upon  by  the 
baser  and  more  astute.  In  the  wliolc  of  the  writings  of  Shirley  there 
are  no  two  characters  who  so  fully  attest  his  capacity  for  dealing  with 
the  ^rofoundcr  human  passions  as  those  which  form  the  centre  of 
Ihe  tragedy  we  have  just  examined. 

We  now  dismiss  very  briefly  several  plays,  for  the  reason  that  they 
contain  no  new  or  striking  development  of  their  author's  genius — no 
chancters  or  scenes  which  can  be  regarded  as  strongly  original,  after 
the  comedies  and  the  tragedy  already  passed  in  review.  "  Love's 
Cruelty,"  for  example,  a  tragedy,  has  little  to  commend  it  except 
isolated  passages  of  excellent  writing,  which  scarcely  condone,  never- 
theless, for  the  impurities  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  play. 
There  is  much  concerning  the  attractions  of  life  at  Court  over  which 
we  must  not  linger,  nor  yet  over  the  very  beautiful  lines  in  praise  of 
a  wife — which  once  more  serve  to  show  that  Shirley's  great  and 
steadfast  tendency  was  the  exaltation  of  virtue. 

"  Love  in  a  Maze,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  comedy  dealing  with 
the  divided  affections  of  a  lover.  He  cannot  solve  the  dtfhculty  by 
which  he  is  beset.  He  regards  T.-ith  equal  delight  the  channs  of  tw 
maidens,  both  of  whom,  unfonunatcly,  return  his  pasuon.  In  the 
end  he  abandons  one  of  them,  and  her  grief  is  assuaged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  second  lover.  Drydcn  plagiarised  from  this  comedy ; 
and  yet,  although  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  Shirley  (which  he  never 
attempted  to  conceal),  his  manipulation,  in  "  The  Maiden  Queen,"  of 
a  scene  taken  from  the  Elizabethan  writer,  was  neither  so  happy  nor 
so  vivacious  as  that  of  the  elder  dramatist.  In  Shirley's  comedy  is  to 
be  found  one  of  his  most  amusing  characters,  Caperwit,  a  poetaster, 
who  thus  describes  himself : — *'  Though  I  were  bom  a  poet,  I  will 
itudy  to  be  your  scn'ant  in  prose ;  yet,  if  now  and  then  my  bntins 
do  sparkle,  I  cannot  help  it,  raptures  nill  out ;  my  motto  is  Quuquid 
ifina^r — the  midwife  wrapped  my  head  up  in  a  sheet  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney :  that  inspired  me;  and  my  nurse  descended  from  Old  Chaucer. 
My  conversation  Jus  been  among  the  Furies,  and  if  I  meet  j-ou  in 
^poUo,  a  pottle  of  the  best  ambrosia  in  the  house  sltall  wait  upon 
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yOUk"  *'  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,"  another  very  lively  comedy,  now  derives 
iti  chief  title  to  remembrance  from  ihe  circumstances  of  its  dedication. 
Prynne,  the  Puriun,  having  made  an  allusion  in  his  "  Histriomastix  " 
10  the  &ct  that  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had  danced  in  an  interlude 
at  Court,  was  visited  with  a  cruel  and  abominable  sentence— a  sen- 
tence at  whieli  even  many  Royalists  must  liave  revolted.  In  view  of 
Piynne's  sufferings,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  Shirley  should  have  so 
lightly  referred  to  the  victim  of  Royal  tyranny  in  his  satirical  dedi- 
cation of  "  The  Bird  in  a  Cage  "  to  Prynne  himself.  "  i  Iiad  an 
early  desire  to  congratulate  your  early  retirement,"  says  Shirley; 
*'  but  no  poem  could  tempt  me  with  so  fair  a  circumstance  as  this  in 
the  title,  wherein  I  take  some  delight  to  think  (not  without  imitation 
of  yourself,  who  have  ingeniously  fancied  such  elegant  and  apposite 
names  for  your  own  compositions,  as  '  Hcaltli's  Sickness,'  'The 
Unloveliness  of  Lovelocks,'  &:c.)  how  aptly  I  may  present  you,  at  this 
lime,  with  'The  Bin!  in  a  Cage,'  a  comedy  which  wantctli,  I  must 
confess,  much  of  that  ornament  which  the  stage  and  action  lent  it, 
for  it  comprehending  also  another  play  or  interiude,  penonated  by  ladies, 
I  roust  refer  to  your  imagination  the  music,  the  songs,  the  dancing, 
and  other  varieties,  which  1  know  would  have  pleased  you  infinitely 
in  the  presentment."  This  is  the  only  undignified  and  ungenerous 
incident  recorded  in  Shirley's  life.  For  his  reflections  upon  the 
Queen,  Prynne  was  sentenced  by  Ihe  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of 
/t%iQOQy  to  be  expelled  the  Unh'ersiiy  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  degraded,  and  disabled  from  his  profession  of  the  law, 
to  aland  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  his  cara,  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt, 
and  himself  to  remain  in  prison  for  life.  This  catalogue  of  penalties 
was  sufficiently  severe,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  preserved 
Prynne  from  the  taunts  in  Shirley's  dedication ;  and  the  fact  that 
Piynne's  tenets  were  distasteful  in  the  last  degree  to  the  dramatist  is 
BO  justification  for  his  triumph  over  the  ill-used  Puritan. 

A3  in  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration,  so  in  Shirley's  comedy  of 
"  Hyde  Park  "  we  have  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  but  it 
docs  not  rbe  to  the  merit  attained  in  "  The  Ball,"  the  joint  production 
of  Shirley  and  Chapman.  It  seems,  that  this  latter  comedy  had  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  ihc  seventeenth  century,  who  met  in  private  at 
stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  themselves  with  masques, 
dances,  Ac.  Scandalous  reports  of  improper  conduct  at  these  as- 
seablies  having  got  into  circulation,  the  comedy  was  written  to 
rebuke  these  practices.  1'he  presiding  beauty  of  the  entertainments 
jre  as  an  ornament  or  mark  of  authority  a  golden  ball,  which  gave 
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dramatic  gcaius.  Some  mention,  however,  should  be  made  of  "St. 
Patrick  for  Ireland,"  perhaijs  Shirley's  most  extraordinar)-  effort— 
extraordinary,  that  is,  as  a  hopeless  medley  *ii  religion,  tradition,  and 
liiiffoonery.  This  intermeddling  with  the  supernatural,  whether  it  was 
the  author's  intention  to  produce  such  an  effect  or  not,  is  certainly 
the  reverse  of  impressive  to  the  mind  of  tlie  reader.  Archiinagus, 
the  chief  priest  of  the  false  gods,  becoming  aware  of  the  advent  of 
St.  Patrick,  informs  King  Leogarius  iKal  he  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
infernal  powers.  A  long  conflict  ensues  between  the  Saint  and 
Archimagus,  during  which  the  fonner  shows  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  miraculous  powers.  The  chief  priest  is  in  the  end  discomfiied, 
and  sinks  into  the  earth  with  curses ;  while  the  King,  convinced 
by  many  extraordinary  events,  accepts  St.  Patrick.  The  dmma  is 
left  incomplete,  Shirley  contemplating  a  second  part,  which  was 
never  undertaken.  For  lliis  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  posterity, 
who  will  be  unable  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why  he  ever 
undertook  the  first.  One  effect  of  the  play  is  assuredly  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  system  of  belief  in  the  magic  power  (^  relics  to 
prevalent  in  the  Romish  Church.  The  comedy  of  *'  The  Gentleman 
of  Venice  "  is  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Giovanni,  supiwscd 
son  of  a  gardener,  but  in  reality  the  son  of  a  duke.  He  had  been 
changed  at  his  birth.  Giovanni  is  a  youth  of  noble  sentiments,  and 
there  are  many  entertaining  and  elevating  passages  between  him  and 
Bcllaura,  the  Duke's  aiecc  They  contract  a  mutual  aiTcction  even 
during  Giovanni's  mean  condition.  There  is  a  second  plot  of 
almost  equal  interest.  "The  Politician"  does  not,  as  its  nune 
might  imply,  deal  with  the  common  schemer  in  politics,  but  with  the 
Court  conspirator.  He  is  In  this  case  one  Gothanjs,  who,  as  Shirley 
describes  him  to  us,  is  active  to  serve  his  pleasures  and  ambitiotL 
He  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  Queen  of  Norway,  who  has  been 
advanced  to  the  royal  condition  through  his  artifices.  The  king 
himself  is  of  an  easy  and  credulous  disposition — ready  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  specious  courtier.  There  are  other  characters  in  the 
piece  furnishing  tiie  minor  lights  and  shades,  but  the  chief  interest 
centres  in  Gothams,  who,  after  a  career  famed  for  treacheries  and 
bloody  deeds,  at  Icngili  meets  with  his  just  doom.  "  The  Imposture," 
a  comedy  which  the  dramatist  himself  said  "  may  march  in  the  first 
rank  of  his  compositions,"  has  not  won  this  high  favour  from  the 
critics,  although  it  is  not  destitute  either  of  dramatic  skill  or  humour. 
Shirley's  assessment  of  the  value  of  this  comedy,  nevertheless,  may 
on  the  whole  be  taken  as  another  indication  that  poets  frequently 
misjudge  their  own  labours.     But  with  regard  to  the  tragedy  of 
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"The  Cardinal"— also  regarded  by  Ihc  author  with  special  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  admiration — there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  deserves  equality  with  his  best  work.  It  would  be 
futile  for  us  to  quarrel  with  this  estimate,  yet  for  ourselves  wc  regard 
"  The  Traitor "  as  possessing  more  of  the  real  dignity  and  gnsndeur 
of  true  tragedy.  The  characters  in  "The  Cardinal"  act  as  if 
oppressed  with  some  chronic  fever  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
Cardinal  and  Rosaura  we  do  not  find  the  majestic  "passion  and  the 
nobility "  to  be  found  in  Sciarrha  and  Amidea.  Mr.  Dyce  says : 
"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  while  composing  this  tragedy 
Shirley  kept  his  eye  on  Webster's  *  Duchess  of  N!a]fi : '  the  former, 
indeed,  contains  no  scenes  or  passages  which  can  be  pointed  out  as 
plagiarisms  from  the  tatter,  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the 
two  dramas  could  scarcely  have  been  accidental.  Though  'The 
Cardinal '  is  not  characterised  by  the  dark  terrors,  the  profound 
pathos,  and  the  intense  passion  of  'The  Duchess  of  Malfi,'  it  is  a 
very  poweriul  and  affecting  play,  and  less  offensive  to  correct  taste 
than  its  sublimer  prototype."  The  leading  motives  of  Shirley's 
tragedy  arc  easily  indicated.  We  have  the  powerful  cardinal,  and 
his  nephew  Columbo,  to  whom  the  Duchess  Rosaura  is  obliged  to 
plight  her  troth— although  she  is  in  love  with  the  Count  d'Alvarez. 
Colunjbo  having  been  despatched  to  the  wars,  the  Duchess  obtains 
from  him  by  stratagem  a  letter  releasing  her  from  her  vows.  But 
now  the  bloody  work  of  the  drama  begins.  Columbo  having 
been  murdaed,  Alvarez  is  slain  in  his  turn  by  Hernando,  who  has 
been  instigated  by  the  Duchces  in  her  mad  desire  for  vengeance, 
and  to  whom  she  has  promised  her  hand  as  the  reward  of  his  work. 
Wc  know  not  why  pettj*  ends  are  so  frequently  assigned  to  the  heads 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  their  intrigues,  but  this  tragedy  of  Shirley 
might  surely  have  had  some  more  lofty  leading  wiV^/thon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Cardinal  to  marry  his  nephew  with  the  Duchess. 
It  dwarfs  llie  tragedy  of  its  grandeur,  and  seems  too  small  an  aim  to 
be  the  b.isis  of  so  much  ambition,  intrigue,  and  bloodshed.  I'he 
end  of  the  tragedy,  however,  is  extraordinary  and  ingenioiis.  The 
Cardinal,  hopelessly  defeated  in  his  schemes,  and  wounded  as  he 
believes  mortally  by  Hernando,  confesses  his  crimes  before  the  king 
and  his  attendants  and  professes  the  utmost  contrition  for  them. 
Amongst  other  things  he  confesses  that  he  had  mingled  a  slow  but 
sure  poison  with  the  food  last  partaken  of  by  the  Duchess,  and  he 
DOW  offers  her  some  powder  dissolved  in  wine  as  a  sovereign  antidote 
thereto.  To  convince  her  of  the  tniih  of  what  he  is  saying  he  first 
drinks  of  the  mixture,  whereupon  the  Duchess  follows  his  exam;)lc, 
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,  though  a  courtier  remarks  the  while, "  Strange  he  should  havea  good 
thing  in  rcadtpcss  I "  As  soon  as  the  Duchess  has  takea  the  draught, 
which,  of  course,  is  deacUy  poison,  the  Cardinal  cannot  conceal  his 
delight,  which  breaks  furtli  in  extnL\agant  manifestations;  but  these 
taiffur  a  bitter  revulsion  when  he  discovers  that  after  all  he  hiaiset/ 
need  not  have  taken  poison,  as  his  wounds  were  not  mc»1al.  This 
is  a  splendid  example  of  "the  biter  bit"  The  whole  tragedy,  if 
scarcely  equal  to  Shakespeare's  and  Webster's  finest  work,  can 
compare  favourably  with  any  tragic  compositions  beneath  theirs. 
As  for  "  The  Traitor,"  it  might  fairly  challenge  still  higher  praisc- 

Tbere  are  yet  other  pieces  by  Shirley  unexamined,  as.  for 
example,  the  very  agreeable  comedy  of  "  The  Sisters,"  "  The  Court 
Seaet,"  the  moral  of  "Honoria  and  Mammon,"  "The  Arcadia" 
(being  Sidney's  romance  in  a  dramatic  form),  the  masque  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Peace"  (already  alhidcd  to),  the  interlude  or  moral 
entitlctl  *' A  Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,"  "The  Triumph  of 
Beauty,"  a  rendering  of  the  old  classic  storj',  in  which  a  character 
— Bottle  the  Shepherd — as  has  been  pointed  out — is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  Shakespeare's  Bottom  the  Weaver ;  the  masque  of 
"Cupid  and  Death,"  and  "  Ajax  and  Ulysses,"  being  a  contention 
for  the  armour  of  Ulysses.  But  as  these  productions — except  as 
regards  their  lyrical  treasures — emit  no  such  rays  of  genius  as  those 
we  have  seen  emanate  frum  his  more  ambitious  compositions,  they 
do  not  call  foe  extended  notice.  The  tragedy  of  "  Chabot,  Admiral 
of  Francs,"  would  demand  our  study  from  its  undoubted  dranulic 
power,  but  although  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  printed  as  the  joint 
production  of  Shurlcy  and  Chapman,  it  is  now  regarded  by  nearly 
every  competent  critic  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  the 
latter.  As  Mr.  Swinburne  has  observedi  in  subject,  style,  manzker, 
metre,  construction,  and  characters,  it  suggests  Chapman.  The 
tiagcdy  bears  little  witness  to  Shiriey. 

The  name  of  Shirley,  however,  suggests  one  reflection  ^Pivpas  to 
the  whole  galaxy  of  Eliital>cthai»  dramatists.  Regarding  thera  now 
for  a  moment  not  as  writers  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  as  lyric 
poets,  where  shall  we  find  amongst  modem  writers  such  exquisite 
tenderness,  such  dainty  conceits,  and  such  musical  numbers?  Who 
has  equalled  the  songs  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  and  the  lyrics  and 
madrigals  of  tlicir  brother  dramaii&ts  ?  Such  writing  seems  to  be  a 
lost  art  amongst  the  modems,  who  have  substituted  to  a  \'cry  lot^ 
.ftxtcnt  artificiality  for  nature  iind  precision  for  music.  To  Shirley 
'tnust  be  awarded  ttic  dutiiiction  of  havi^  written  staiuu^  equal  to 
anything  produced  by  the  dramatists  of  his  time,  and  stanzas  worthy 
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^9r\\nther  and  Suckling's  best  vein.    Take  this  gem,  from  a  scene  in 
'The  Imposture,"  where  the  nuns  arc  discovered  singing: — 

"  O  By,  my  *oul  I  what  haoss  opon 

Thy  drooping  wiiig<i. 

And  weigh*  ihcm  down, 
Wilh  U>»o  of  gaudy  mortal  things  ? 
The  mn  »  now  i'  Ihc  cail ;  each  *hit(Ia 

As  he  doll)  riic. 

Is  shorter  tuudi:, 
Tltat  nith  may  Icsaeo  to  our  eyes: 
Oh,  be  no!  careless,  then,  and  play 

Until  the  Btfli  or  peace 
I  [fde  all  hii  beams  in  dnik  reccw ; 
Poor  pilgriras  n«eds  must  lose  their  way. 
When  all  the  shadow*  dn  inctcnsc*' 

In  a  totally  distinct  but  inimitable  vein,  here  is  the  poet's  reply 
to  one  who  objected  that  his  mistress  was  old : — 

"  TcU  xtx  ncht  Time  hnUi  play'd  ihc  thief 
Upon  her  bcauly ;  my  belief 
Might  have  been  iriock'd.  and  I  had  been 
An  heretic,  if  [  hiul  not  :t«en ; 
M)r  mistreu  is  slill  bir  to  ine. 
And  now  t  all  those  graces  sec 
That  did  adorn  her  virgin  brow ; 
Her  eye  hath  ihc  satnu  flame  in't  now. 
To  kill  or  uvc;  the  chemist's  lire 
Equally  bums ;  so  my  desire  ; 
Not  any  rooebud  lesi  wjthin 
Her  cheek,  the  same  snow  on  her  chio; 
Her  voice,  that  heavenly  music  beare, 
J'irit  chann'd  my  soal,  anO  in  my  care 
Did  leave  it  trembling ;  her  lips  are 
The  »elf-Mime  lovely  twins  they  were: 
After  so  niaoy  yean  I  mis^ 
No  flower  in  all  my  ptiadisc. 

Time,  1  despise  thy  rage  and  ihoc  ; 

lliievet  do  not  always  imire,  I  nee." 

Again,  where  was  charattcr  ever  more  e|jigraminalically  suiiimed 
up  than  that  of  the  notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  following 
slanjia?  ButJungham,  the  brilliant  courtier,  was  stablied  by  FcItoD, 
in  162S,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

"  Here  tiei  the  bol  and  wool  of  fute. 

Two  kings'  delight,  the  pcuptc's  liate, 

Tlie  cotirtier'i  !itnr,  ihc  kingdom's  eye, 

A  man  to  draw  an  angel  by, 

Fear's  dc»]HKr,  ViUicra'  glory, 

The  giCAt  man's  volume,  all  Time'*  slofy." 
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Bui  the  one  lyrical  composition  by  Shirley  which  will  ensure  him 
iimnortaJUy,  when  everything  else  he  has  written  may  have  faded  into 
nothingness,  occurs  in  his  "  Ajajc  and  Ulysses."  It  is  stated  that  King 
Charles  11.  used  often  to  have  this  solemn  dirge  sung  to  him;  and  that 
on  the  "recital  of  it  Oliver  Crorawell  was  seized  with  great  terror  and 
agitation  of  mind."  The  former  incident  need  not  be  questioned, 
but  we  arc  not  astonished  to  l^arn  thit  the  latter  is  unauthenlicated. 
Cromwell,  who'never  trembled  before  kings,  was  scarcely  m^idc  of  the 
stuff  to  be  affrighted  at  the  recitation  of  verses,  however  grand  and  sono- 
rous Ihey  might  be.  Nevertheless,  there  cannot  possibly  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry  sunzas  more  noble  or  more  striking  than 
these,  which  conclude  with  the  couplet  referred  to  ai  the  outset  of 
this  article  :— 

"  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  tXtXt 
Are  shAdowi,  not  suUuntial  ihingi ; 
There  is  no  armour  a^init  fate ; 
J>cath  Ujq  hi.i  icy  hand  oa  kingt : 
Sceptre  sxA  crown 
Must  lumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  c<qiia]  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field* 
And  plant  fresh  Uurds  where  tliey  kill ; 
But  ihcif  ktrong  ocrves  at  la*t  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  inolbcr  still: 
Eaily  or  late. 
They  itoop  lo  fate. 
And  rausi  give  up  their  murmuring  ^Mth, 
When  they,  p«l«  captives,  creep  lo  death. 

The  earlandi  wither  on  your  bcow. 

Then  boa.«  no  more  your  mighly  dcedt ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now. 
See,  where  the  riclor-victlm  bleeds: 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb: 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  iwret,  and  btosaom  in  the  duiL" 

For  a  single  conception  such  as  this,  one  would  exchange  a  bushel  of 
tragedies,  comedies,  intcriudcs,  and  the  like. 

It  is  on  essay  from  which  we  shrink,  to  speak  with  confident  exact- 
ness uiron  the  powers  and  merits  of  Shiriey.  A  prose  IntrodtKtioa  on 
the  subject  uf  Poetry,  which  he  wrote  to  the  coltccicd  works  of  BcMi- 
monl  and  Fletcher,  makes  us  regret  that  he  did  not  devote  himself 
more  to  this  form  of  expression,  in  whicli  he  manifested  something  of 
the  pictorial  power  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  stateliness  of  Baum. 
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Willi  regard  to  his  position  as  a  dramatist,  critical  opinions  differ.  We 
have  seen  llie  higii  eulogium  jKissi'd  tiiKin  him  by  Wood,  and  Lang- 
baine  described  him  as  "  one  of  such  incomparable  parts  that  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  second-rate  poets ;  and  by  some  he  has  been  thought 
even  equal  to  Fletcher  himself."  Campbell  and  Dycc  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents,  but  Hallam  says:  "Shirley  has  no  originality, 
no  force  in  conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos  and 
less  perhaps  of  wit;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  impression  in 
the  reading,  and  of  course  can  Irave  none  on  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  poetical ;  his  belter  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  timid  or  affected, 
and  very  seldom  obscure  ;  llie  incidents  succeed  rapidly,  the  per- 
sonages are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  general  animation  in  the  scenes 
which  causes  us  to  read  hini  with  some  pleasure."  The  fonner  part 
of  this  judgment,  with  ali  deference,  would  really  seem  to  point  to  a 
perfunctory  reading  of  Shirley  on  the  part  of  Hallam,  and  it  cannot 
altogether  command  assent  ^Vlula  most  of  the  dramas  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers  owe  their  conceptions  and  chief  incidents  to  the 
novelists,  Shirley  is  almos.t  free  from  this  charge,  which  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  that  he  had  very  considerable  originality.  Indeed,  his 
tertility  in  invention  is  rather  slrilcing  than  otherwise.  His  writings, 
moreover,  contain  much  of  pathos,  fervour,  and  tenderness ;  scene 
after  scene  could  be  cited  of  a  moving  nature  ;  so  that  here  also 
HalUm's  dictum  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  sound  and  just. 

A  critic  lyiiting  some  fifty  years  ago  did  more  justice  to  Shirley's 
genius  in  the  passage  immediately  ensuing,  though  iliis  judgment 
also  cannot  be  said  to  be  exhaustive  or  wholly  satisfactory.  Pre- 
mising that  Shirley's  poetic  character  is  by  no  means  so  strongly 
marked  as  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  genius  were  preoccupied,  the  writer  went  on"  to  say : 
"  When  Shirley  came  on  the  stage  he  might  seem  to  succeed  to  a 
mine  of  which  the  wealth  had  been  completely  exhausted — a  land, 
of  which  e\cry  nook  and  corner  had  been  explored  and  cultivated 
to  its  utmost  height  of  productiveness.  Every  source  from  which 
dramatic  invention  had  drawn  its  materials  might  seem  dried  up. 
The  history  of  every  counlrj-  had  been  dramatised — every  distin- 
guished personage  in  ancient  or  modern  times  had  appeared  on  the 
stage — even  the  novelists  of  Italy  were  wcil-nigh  run  lo  their  dregs; 
human  nature  itself  might  almost  appear  to  have  been  worked  out — 
every  shade  and  modi^cation  of  ^character  had  been  variou&ly  com- 
biadd,  every  iscident  placed  in  every  possible  light.  Yet  under  all 
the^  disadvujtages  Shirley  is  an  original  writer;  though  he  per- 
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fv«iually  works  up  materials  of  the  same  kind  as  tbose  of  his  precfe- 
ccssors,  yet  his  rontis  arc  nen-;  though  wc  ore  coiistanlly  reminded 
of  the  earlier  writers,  paTttculaily  of  Fletclier,  his  plays  are  far  from 
servile  copies;  the  manner  of  composition  is  the  same  ;  yet  hU  lights 
and  »liado*satc  so  infinitely  varied  that  the  impression  is  entirely 
different.  Even  his  style  is  his  own  :  far  inferior  in  force,  in  variety, 
in  richness  to  his  master's,  it  has  an  rase,  a  grace,  sometimes  an 
elegance,  essentially  his  own.  As  softened  and  more  dehcatdy 
pencilled  outlines  of  characters  with  vhidi  we  arc  familiar  moct  us 
again  in  the  volumes  of  Shirley— so  his  ])ot:try  is  full  of  the  same 
images ;  yet,  passing,  as  it  were,  through  the  clear  and  pellucid  medium 
of  his  mind,  they  appear  as  if  they  were  the  new-bom  creniont  of 
his  own  fancy."  With  much  of  this  a  close  reader  of  Shirley  viU 
agree.  Yet  he  will  at  the  same  time  feel  that,  though  the  writer  is 
evidently  animated  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  poet,  he  might 
have  been  less  measured  in  bis  praise  of  his  originality. 

The  truth  is  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  chai^  that 
Shirley  is  but  the  follower  and  dose  imitator  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Wc  do  not  see  why  his  laurels  in  tragedy  should  be 
regarded  as  being  6lchcd  from  Webster,  or  his  laurels  in  comedy 
from  Pletcher.  Had  he  written  precisely  contcmpomneousl)-  with 
litem  \m  fame  would  now  have  been,  greater.  He  suffered  by 
.  comptv^qn  with  those  who  had  already  enraptured  the  wixld.  by 
their  daizling  lustre,  and  he  was  charged  with  having  lit  the  fiamc'.of 
his  own  genius  at  their  shrine.  Literary  judgments  have  been  sub 
jected  to  revision  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  imti!  now ;  and 
it  may  be  that  with  a  future  generation  the  dramatic  talents  of  Shirley 
.will  stand  much  higher  than  tliey  do  at  present.  His  line  lyriad 
faculty  is  already  universally  acknowledged,  whereas  for  upwards  of 
n  century  it  met  with  little  rvcognittun;  and  his  position  in  the  realm 
of  dramatic  art  may  yet  come  to  be  equally  assured.  He  is  no 
unworthy  companion  of  the  men  who  filled  with  noble  music  "  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 
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TfVO  INFANT  PHENOMENONS, 

THE  precocious  child  is,  as  a  rule,  hateful  to  its  fellow-creatures. 
It  begins  much  too  cnrly  as  a  bore  of  the  first  (milk  and) 
water,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often  becomes  a  prig— and  stops  there. 
When  it  is  brought  in  after  dinner  to  give  its  recitation,  every  one 
but  its  father  and  mother  follows  the  example  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
drinks  in  secret  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Herod  king  of  the  Jews. 
Though  I  ha,ve  a  miraculous  child  or  two  of  my  own,  I  am  as  deeply 
penetrated  with  this  fact  as  anybody,  and  have  as  low  an  opinion  of 
infant  phcnomcnons  as  Mr.  Folair,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ports- 
mouth.  In  introducing,  therefore,  the  productions  of  Elaine  Goodale 
and  Dora  Read  Goodale  to  public  notice,  so  far  from  being  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  them  by  reason  of  their  tender  years,  I  have  had  to 
surmount  a  prejudice.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  like  the 
verses  of  these  two  child-poets,  but  their  unlooked-for  merit  has 
extorted  my  admiration.  The  name  of  the  volume  is  Apph-Bhisoms, 
and  the  authoresses,  when  they  began  their  contributions  to  it,  were 
each  nine  years  old.  .Another  volume  has  since  been  issued  by  the 
same  juvenile  firm,  but  in  the  present  work  the  poem  of  greatest  matu- 
rity was  produced,  in  the  case  of  the  elder  poetess,  in  her  fifteenth, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  younger  in  Iter  twelfth  year. 

What  strikes  me  as  very  lemarkable  about  these  poems  at  the 
outset  is  that  they  are  not  echoes  ;  the  subjects  are  not  merely 
imagined,  but  have  presented  themselves  to  the  outward  eyes  of  the 
writers.  The  two  young  people  sing  of  nature  ;  the  seasons;  the 
flowers;  the  cloud  and  the  sunshine  (not  so  much  of  the  cloud,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  is  usual  with  young  poets);  and  the  birthdays  of 
theirparenu  and  their  friends.  There  is  nothingabout  ''hearts"  and 
"  darts; "  there  are  no  dwarfish  speculations  about  death,  and  no  re- 
grets because  the  authors  are  gradually  growing  up  and  will  presently 
bcieasonable  beings.  The  poems,  almost  without  exception,  have  the 
air  of  natural  effusion,  and  possess,  in  many  cases,  a  melody  that 
has  been  well  described  as  "ihetnie  bird-note."  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  they  remind  me  more  of  Shelley  than  of  any  other  fiill- 
grown  songster.    Some  of  theor-have  even  that  rare  combination  of 
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thought  and  hannony  which  causes  a  line  or  a  verse  to  stick  in  the 

Tnind : 

Pluck  ihe  Harebell  OLding  fatt, 

Liitlc  one  I 
riuck  it,  foT  it  bloomi  the  last— 
Summer's  done, 

FoTtlic  Mnr«bctl  comet  in  Juae» 

Bright  and  blue, 
Lasix  until  Ocio1«r*s  noon ; 
Bloami  for  you. 

It  \%  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dcdtraiion  itself  of  this  lillU 
putian  vohimc  is  fjr  better  than  most  dedications ;  one  may  even 
describe  it  as  a  very  graceful  one  : — 

To  Our  Motuer. 

The  lowliest  blossom  of  ihc  spiine 

By  rain  and  tunliijUt  fe<]. 
To  limpid  blue  anJ  [icaily  cloud 
Uplifcc  iis  drooping  head. 

Ev'n  so,  with  impulse  wirm,  wc  liring 

llie  bloom  of  inr*ncy, 
The  fragrance  of  our  earlJeit  yeart, 

O  mother  dcu,  [o  Ihce. 

The  love  that  c^ve  ui  life  xnd  strengibi 

Thit  (uuded  <\xf  by  <lay, 
Vi*hal  teDdere»t  ^i-ords  can  half  expreu? 

■What  snswerinf;  love  repay  ? 

Vet  lake  the  fiekb  and  tiraple  vrcalh 

Who**  every  (lower  t»lhin?, 
Till  riper  }'car«  their  triumjjis  bring 

To  offer  at  Ihy  xhrinr. 

"  Tiiumpbs  "  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  word  which  a  more  mature 
poet  would  have  employed  in  the  list  slanra,  but  how  good  and 
simple  the  whole  ihoughi  is  !  Considering  that  the  author  was  thirteen 
at  most  when  she  wrote  it,  she  has  surely  some  reason  to  look  for 
triumphs  of  the  laurcl-wTeaili  sort.  It  is  greatly  to  our  young  friends' 
credit  that  the  home  affections  occupy  the  first  place  with  them  ;  a 
poem  on  their  mother's  birthday  contains  wliat  seems  to  me  a  very 
felicitous  hne,  "  It  is  the  birthday  of  us  all"  The  adjectives  are  fiir 
from  ill-chosen,  or  made  use  of,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  early  poems, 
for  mere  rhyme  or  rhythm ;  in  the  verses  on  the  "  Snowbiri,"  fijr 
example— 

Qaick  aad  round  ind  bright, 
Light  he  ttepE  acrosa  the  mow— 

there  is  true  descnption^  the  result  of  actual  observytioii. 
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Imagine  this,  "My  Window  Curtain,"  having  been  wiittcn  at 
thirteen  '^^»x%  of  age,  at  most — probably  earlier  I 

Lci  olheni  round  ihcir  wlndowt 

Loop  folds  of  flimsy  lace. 
And  on  the  gauiy  net-work 

Their  clumsy  patterns  tnicc, 
Sfaut  out  the  glorious  sunti^'lil, 

The  breeiy  bills  and  gWle«, 
And  o'er  the  gleaming  crystal 

Draw  down  iheii  painted  shades. 

My  own  sccluUed  clianiibcr 

Un  iiiount8.in  tlopcs  apart. 
My  dcflly  hidden  loophole 

lloiists  no  such  studied  art ; 
Tis  but  on  windy  momiiup. 

In  niJvcT.shcclcd  ntHK, 
1  dmw  the  blinds  tojclbcr, 

Replace  the  liny  panes. 

And  yel  no  glare  of  daylight 

My  linlc  oes!  invadcf, 
No  curious  eye  can  spy  it. 

Or  pierce  its  chequered  ihades. 
For  I  too  have  a  cuitaiii 

Of  clearest  deepest  green ; 
More  fair  than  utin  damask 

lu  texture  and  its  sheen. 

Fresh  tendril^  closely  clinging. 

Its  loose  light  fabric  bind  ; 
A  net  of  twisted  branches, 

A  iMiwcr  of  leaves  behind  ; 
A  golden  glcnni  of  »unllgh1, 

A  breath  of  cooling  air, 
A  snatch  of  hi^ppy  music 

Await  my  presence  there. 

Between  the  leafy  arctii-s 

I  goie  on  new  dcligtit. 
Oh  luountain  slopes  uf  grandeur, 

On  meadows  daisy- while  ; 
Let  others  drape  their  window 

In  sillcs  and  (^auirs  (iine, 
Of  all  their  costly  curtains 

Not  one  can  rival  mine. 

These  very  minor  poetesses,  living  at  Sky  Farm  in  Berkshire 
County — a  spot  removed  from  cities,  and  of  great  n.itural  beaut}'— arc, 
of  course,  exceptionally  well  situated  for  the  nourishment  of  their  muse; 
hut  there  arc  many  young  people  (and  also  old  ones)  equally  well 
placed  as  regards  the  picturesque,  to  whom  no  poetic  thought  has  ever 
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occurred.    To  the  sisters  Goodale,  tho  fall  of  night,  and  the  dawn  of 
morning  ;  the  coming  and  going  of  the  months ;  and  the  birth  and 
death  of  tlic  flowers  peculiar  to  them,  have  all  a  deep  significance. 
What  vigour  and  native  enjoyitient  is  there  in  this  "Welcome  to 

Spring"! 

Hark  ]  the  1>rce<cx  Ircrable 
With  (he  ligh  of  April- 
See  her  iweeping  nonbward, 

Spring,  (lur  Sprii^  [ 
Lingering  still  we  love  her, 
Slill  wc  smite  and  beckon. 
As  wc  hear  the  ru»Lling 

Of  her  wing. 

Nearer,  nearer,  nearer, 
Deniet,  dearer,  dearer, 
Flying  e««  onwatil 

Comei  the  Spring. 
Uliai  though  cloud-veils  sometime 
Dim  her  eyes  of  uuie  ? 
Ah,  the  rarest  ple«ure 

Tears  mny  bring. 

There  is  an  exuberance  of  natural  joy  in  this  which  il^emere  aspect  of 
Nature,  alas  \  seldom  awakens ;  but  the  pleasures  that  lie  about  their 
feet  are  really  those  wtiich  are  most  enjoyed  by  tlicse  cliild-poels. 
There  is  one  verse  on  the  Azalia  that  Tennjfson  himself  might  have 
written,  and  the  music  of  vrhich  haunts  the  ear  like  his  own  "  Echo 
Song":— 

O  wi3(J  hx»X\Mt  rosy  red. 

In  every  vooded  hollow. 
Put  out,  put  out  your  prctly  head, 

That  I  may  sec  aund  fblbw  ; 

That  I  tniy  sec  *nd  follow,  dear ; 

That  I  nuLy  sec  and  follow, 

Instead  of  writing  in  one  metre,  as  young  poets  are  wont  to  do, 
the  sisters  Goodale  strike  eveiy  siring  of  the  lyie.  Here  is  a  poem  on 
"  Dead  Leaves  "  which  has  the  whirl  of  the  wind  thai  brought  them 
down  in  it  :— 

The  leaves  in  gold  and  crimson  they  bamt  theniMlves  away, 
It  left  them  brown  and  shrivelled  their  panoply  of  flame  ; 
Thej  (looceil  upon  the  rattling  trnight,  thry  carpeted  ihe  way, 
They  Hang  thcnikclvrt  cpun  the  brccte  without  a  hoine  or  name. 
Wc  call  ihcm  dead  ;  tlicy  nutlc  down,  and  lie  beneath  our  feel, 
Th«f  cover  all  the  frosty  grotuid,  they  fill  the  chilly  air; 
And  though  our  tread  above  them  seem  softer  and  moic  sweet, 
Th«  \ttts  that  cttt  have  borne  llieui  sluul  dcvtlalc  and  baie. 
We  call  them  dead ;  the  dytng  year  petdiiuKe  tniy  think  tbem  v\ 
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Bui  3.  i>c»c[  yrui  «>iil  IiDil  ll><»^  wilh  Of wtft  UciivLibfstfMvS 
Wlien  the  tVFwt  uUittu  tii>i:ns,  and  Uio  esily  violel)  Uow; 
They  draw  frotn  Imi  )«ir'«  IcnTy  inoultl  Uick  stutcnniuc  ufd  lifv. 

Our  two  young  poets  do  not  select  for  their  muse  brigands  or 
mennaids ;  they  touch  no  topics  that  lie  out  of  their  own  road  in  life, 
though  In  ihe  s^ing  atid  vigoiw  of  their  verse  ih'fry  seem  at  times  to 
be  dealing  with  such  matters : — 

BuM  -ixv  \\.*  fuolile])!!  in  laneliesl  plocei, 

Scaling  Lhc  slt^cp  crag  and  climlijiig  llie  height, 

liiossnming  over  with  foifCsl  yottng  faCcs 
t'p  the  wiM  w(x>dtaTids  and  Tar  otit  of  siglil— 

is  but  a  glowing  description  of  the  Aster. 

Hitherto,  though  I  have  spoken  of  our  lilliputian  authors  in  the 
plural,  I  have  made  ray  selections  from  the  poems  of  the  elder  only. 
It  would  ttc  unkind  and  ungeneious  to  nuke  any  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  the  two  sisters  \  the  talent  exhibited  by  each  is  very 
remarkable  ;  but  if  Elaine  excels  tu  description,  Dora,  has  a  pleasant 
gift  of  humour  which  seems  denied  to  ilie  elder.  What  precise  age 
she  was  when  she  wrote  "The  CJruniblcr"  is  not  stated;  from 
"internal  evidence"  in  the  way  of  good  fun  and  good  sense  she 
might  have  been  fifty  ;  but  she  could  not  in  reality  have  been  more 
than  twelve  at  most. 
■  I  lis  Youth, 

111!!  cap  was  luo-  ihicit,  nnd  hU  COat  wa.^  too  thin, 
tic  crailcift'l  be  quid,  lie  hated  -i  din  ; 
^    -'  He  h.Mffl  if>  write,  and  hc'haled  (rt  reiH-;  -    "    -  -    v*      ,»-•— ^ 

He  wih  ccrUiiily  vccy  mtich  irijuretl  iuilccd  I  iMOSp 

•  !)e  inU>l  kludy  aiid  I'til  over  woik  he  <lHc^led( 

llu  pa«ni»  Tftcic  suict,  nnd  lie  never  was  rested  ; 
'  ""  \\c  Inew  he  \\3s  wrciched  as  wretched  could  tic=- 

Theic  w»  no  one  so  urclchedly  wittched  0.1  he. 

His  Maturity. 

HU  fatin  was  100  mall,  and  his  Imhis  were  loo  big : 
Ite  w^i  selfeh  and  laiy  an<l  crT>ss  as  a  pig ;  ' 
Hi*  wift  was  too  silly,  hi«  children  loo  rude. 
And  juat  ttecau&c  he  was  uncQiiunaaly  good  t 
He  hadn't  got  money  atoueh  and  v>  span ; 
He  had  nothing  at  all  fit  la  cbI,  or  to  wnr. 
He  knew  he  tnis  wretched  as  wretched  tiottid  be — 
There  wa«  no  one  so  wretchedly  wieiched  as  he. 

Hts  Olu  Acs. 
He  ttodt  he  has  }onowri  more  deep  ihu  bUfeatt; 
He  grumbles  let  ihink  he  hoi  grumbled  for  jretre ; 
He  gTumb!»  10  ihinlc  be  hu  gnitsbled  awaj,* 
HU  home  and  his  children,  hli  life's  little  day  CcV'. 
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But  ulas,  'tU  loo  late  I     It  U  no  use  to  uy 
Thai  hb  e^cs  are  loo  dim,  and  hU  hair  ii  too  gicf  i 
He  knows  he  is  wretched  as  wretched  can  be — 
There  ii  no  one  so  wrcldicdiy  wretched  as  he. 

To  American  childrci)  politics  come  in  the  papboat,  and  even  into 
Sky  Farm  they  seem  to  have  intruded.  It  13  plain,  indeed,  that  oui 
youngest  child-poct  had  a  leaning  towards  "Tilding  for  President,'* 
but  it  is  certainly  expressed  in  a  very  quaint  and  inoffensive  manner. 

On  a  thrcilioM,  mrxJcsl,  towly. 

At  a  hQmblc  cguagc  iloor. 
Stood  an  old  mnn  1>ciit  and  hoary, 

Gaiing  aji  we  rude  Ijcfore  ; 
G)auo>  on.  Ula  Unic-worn  eye*, 
Id  his  face  a  mild  i;uipii»e~- 
Shouting,  from  hi«  lonely  buililioi;, 
"■Rah  for  TUding  I     'Rih  farTUding  !" 

Rusty  coal  and  t.inere<!  bie«ches 

Knowiiii*  uo  Intimidatioa, 
Innocent  of  Fraud,  Cieat  Criiis, 

Qt  Exnltmmt  efa  A'Mioit, 
Short  and  umplc  vna  hU  creed, 
Noble  heart  w.ib  his  inilecil. 
Free  fram  v;iin  or  shallow  gilding— 
All  hi»  cry  M-ai  "  'Kah  (or  Tilding  1 " 

If  one  coutd  imagine  William  Macfcworth  Pncd  in  a  bib  and  tucker, 
or  Calverly  on  a  wooden  "gcc-gee,"  or  Frederick  Locker  with  a 
rattle  (London-made),  one  could  conceive  them  u-riting  "Our 
Chickens,"  by  Miss  Dora,  which  space,  however,  forbids  me  to 
quote. 

This  same  funny  little  rhymester  can  also  Uc  serious,  and  know 
how  to  express  herself  in  a  very  different  manner ;  she  thus  prettily 
defines  the  difference  between  Spring  and  Summer  : — 

Id  Spriae  wc  note  the  breaking 

Of  every  bahy  btid. 
In  Spring  vrc  note  the  waking 

or  each  wJld  flower  o(  the  wood  i 
la  Summer's  Aillcr  power, 

In  SuDiQKi's  deeper  wu). 
We  walch  no  aingic  flower. 

We  see,  m  breathe  the  whole. 

She,  too,  like  her  sister,  loves  the  Harebell,  of  which  she  writes  : — 

And  all  the  dny  long  in  her  icst  and  hcf  ;>eace 

The  bitdie*  arc  tinging  hcf  praiws. 
And  when  erening  fatU  and  lh«ii  happy  songi  ccan 
She  links  to  rcjxae 
With  the  Lingcnp  and  ruic. 
And  is  nodded  ' '  good  night "  liy  ll»e  daiact. 


Two  Infant  PheHomeHoHs. 

With  that  last  pretty  fancy  let  us  bid  a  "good  day"  to  the  sisters 
Goodftle  which  mitst  surely  be  only  an  au  rrtm'r.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  see  performance  grow  out  of  such  brilliant 
pmooue.  What  the  young  ladies  may  be  in  actual  life,  of  course,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  on  paper  their  humility  is  as  striking  as  their  endow- 
ments. It  \s  thus,  in  conclusion,  that  Miss  Elaine  appeals  to  the 
ijHrit  of  the  future  :— 

On  the  tud  of  promise  iwmi 
LavU^  no  too  ftu^-cnt  hent— 
Cl«ailyi  purely,  soUly  Bhinc; 
Let  not  childhood  lose  too  soon 
All  ilt  fresK  iincootcioui  bloom ; 
Touch  tu  gently,  eenlly.  Time. 

Her  childish  error  (and  I  have  noticed,  by  the  by,  no  siuilar  mis- 
take throughout  the  volume)  in  supposing  that  *'  Time  "  rhymes  with 
"  shine,"  and  *'  bloom  "  with  "  soon,"  is  surely  pardonable  in  consid- 
eration of  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  the  aspiration  ;  and  for  my 
part  I  echo  it  with  all  my  heart. 

It  is  difficult  for  even  grown-up  bards,  who  lind  their  poems  in  a 
fifth  edition  a  few  months  after  publication,  to  keep  their  equilibrium ; 
and  it  behoves  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of  these  little  song- 
sters to  keep  them  from  the  bird-fanciers  ;  to  see  that  they  are  not 
tioiiwd,  or  too  much  noticed.  It  would  be  a  pit)'  indeed  if  Elaine 
and  Dora  should  grow  to  be  Bluestockings. 

JAMES  PAYN. 


j4  pilgrimage  to  IVALSIflGHA^^, 


LAST  year,  when  I  was  attending  the  ArdiBCological  Congress  at 
Norwich,  I  received  a  challenge  from  n  friend  in  West  Norfollt 
to  extend  my  tour  in  that  direction  ;  and,  if  the  tnnh  must  be  told, 
he  baited  his  invitation  with  a  promise  that  he  would  join  me  in  "a 
pilgrimage  to  Walsingham."  The  fates,  however,  were  iinpropilious 
to  our  joint  action  ;  so,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain  to  the 
leader,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  make  my  "  pilgrimage  "  alone.  And 
although,  on  reaching  the  Abbey,  I  found  that  I  had  come  to  Wal- 
stngham  on  a  day  on  which  the  ruins  arc  not  usually  '*s}iown  to  the 
public,"  yet  my  Congress  ticket  acted  so  far  as  an  "  Open  sesame,' 
that  the  COTirteous  Squire  of  \Valsinghani  greeted  me  with  a  welcome 
at  bis  door,  and  allowed  me  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  reconnortring 
the  Abbey  ruins  at  ray  leisure.  Let  me  here  tlianli  him  for  hts  kind- 
ness to  a  stranger. 

Although  there  was  a  time  when  almost  all  the  roads  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  pointed  to  Walsinyham  as  their  centre,  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  spread  of  railways,  the  place  is  almost  as  difficull  of 
access  as  ever  it  could  have  been  in  tlie  middle  ages.  It  is  situated 
on  a  branch  line  about  half-way  between  Fakenham  and  Wells,  from 
either  of  which  towns  the  loiile  to  Ixjndon  is  ver)-  circuitous ;  so, 
lying  out  of  the  beaten  coutc  of  tourists,  it  is  comparatively  unknown. 
But  once  it  was  not  so — lai  from  iL  There  was  a  day,  less  than  four 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Walsingham  numbered  its  annual  pilgrtnu 
by  hundreds  and  thousands;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  the  5(tecnth 
centur)'  there  were  even  more  votaries  of  religion  who  knelt  at  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  here  llian  at  the  shiinc  of  St.  Thomas  at  Can- 
terbuT}',  equalling,  if  not  outnumbering,  the  pilgrims  who  made 
their  way  to  Loretto,  or  to  San  Jago  at  Compostella.  So  great, 
indeed,  and  so  constant  was  the  throng  which  repaired  to  the  "  holy 
land  of  Norfolk,"  that  in  nearly  all  the  country  villages  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  round  there  were  roadside  crosses  erected  to  scr\-e  at 
once  as  resting-places  and  as  guide-posts  for  the  way£irers ;  many  of 
these,  especially  at  Binham,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Bumhami,  arc 
still  stoading ;  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  old  Castle  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  town  of  Lynn  is  a  beautiful  wayside  chape),  vrliich  was  built 
especially  as  a  place  to  wiiich  pilgrims  from  beyond  the  >Vasli  might 
repair  in  order  to  hear  mass  before  trudging  along  die  five-  or  six-and- 
twenty  mUes  of  dusty  highway  which  lay  between  them  and  their 
destination. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  learned  antiquary  Mr.  J.  G.  Kichols ; — 

The  prindpal  rond  by  which  the  piljiims  travellol  Ihithcr  from  the  south 
puscd  by  Newtnarkirt,  Hmn'lon,  nnt!  Falfcnhnm,  and  i»  still  known  us  the 
Palmer's  Way  and  the  Walsingham  Green  Way,  It  may  be  traced  along  the 
phneipol  part  of  its  couru  for  nuiny  miles  in  ihc<lioc«e  of  Norwich,  Tbojc 
pilgnms  who  came  from  ibe  nonh  crosaM  the  WoLiih  near  Long  ^iuttoo,  and  went 
through  Lynn,  mom  probably  lalcing  the  way  which  pas&cd  by  the  priDries  of 
Flitehjun,  Roodhatn,  nnd  Cokrsford.  Another  great  rond  led  from  (he  eut 
thnxigh  Noiwkh  uid  Aitkborough,  by  Bee  Hospital,  where  gr&tuiiuu«  accntn- 
Bodation  for  thirteen  pilgrims  was  provided  every  night  At  Hilborougfa, 
Soutfaacrc,  WcsUtac,  Sionhoc,  Cuton,  and  many  other  places  were  cbapcU  at 
which  tlic  pilgiims  OD  their  pjisuge  oFfrrcd  up  ihcir  orisons.  The  most  retnail;- 
aUe  of  thete  is  our  Lady's  Cfaapcl  at  Lyon,  which  coulaios  a  beatttirul  groined 
loof,  uid  derived  much  wealth  from  the  oblatloiiE  of  (lie  pilgrims. 

IJide  Walsingham — for  so  the  vilhgc  is  styled,  to  mark  it  off 
from  a  larger  neighbour — lies  in  a  pretty  English  valley  which  runs 
&om  south  to  north,  following  the  course  of  a  little  river,  the  Stiffkey, 
which  flows  inlo  the  sea  at  Wells,  not  far  frora  lordly  Holkliam. 
The  hills  rise  on  either  side  of  it  somewhat  more  abruptly  than  is 
often  seen  in  ihe  Eastern  districts  of  England,  though  scarcely  so  high 
as  to  Toh  the  natives  of  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  sunlight  on  a 
irintcr  aAcmoon.  The  village  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  and  a 
market-place,  in  wtiicli  there  is  an  ancient  central  well  of  stone,  tt:Iling 
clearly  of  the  early  Tudor  ttines ;  and  tlie  houses  on  either  bide  have 
on  ah-  of  unmistakable  antit^uiiy.  DoubUess  many  of  the  rooms  in 
them  are  tJie  same  which  housed  a  portion  of  Uie  crowds  who  made 
their  way  lo  this  sucred  spot  in  tlie  limes  of  our  first  and  second 
Tudor  kings,  more  than  a  fjiiarter  of  a  ccntur)-  before  our  Lady's 
image  was  broken  down  and  carried  off  up  to  London  to  be  burnt  at 
Chelsea,  along  with  otir  Lady  of  Ipswich  and  sundry  other  symbols 
of  the  old  religion. 

Erasmus,  as  is  evident  from  one  of  his  "  Colloquies "  entitled 
"Peregiinalio  Religionis  Ergo,"  visited  Walsingham  twice,  and  he 
speaks  of  ■*  our  Lady  "  there  as  "■  Diva  raralhalassi.i,"  the  "  saint  near 
the  sea";  but  it  must  be  owned  iliai  he  was  no  very  acctirate 
geographer,  for  the  sea  Is  not  three  miles  oiT  {as  Ite  says),  but  seven 
at  the  leasL  Jle  is,  however,  scrtipulously  minute  in  his  dcstription 
of  the  entrance  gateway,  the  chtpel  of  our  Ijdy  and  her  shrine,  and 
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llie  weUs  which  adjoined  it ;  and  he  tcUs  with  great  spirit  the  story 
which  I  give  below  of  the  horseman  rescued  by  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
interposition ;  but  a)l  Ihroiifth  his  "  Colloquy  "  on  ihc  subject  there 
Tims  such  a  vein  of  irony  and  covert  satire  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
how  much  of  what  he  saw  with  his  e)*e8^  he  believed  in  his  hearL 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  be  went  to  Wabingham  as  one  of  the  scoflers 
ruther  than  as  a  plotts  worshipper. 

We  do  not  enter  the  village  by  ihe  old  highway,  and  much  less 
barefoot,  as  did  bluff  K,ing  Hal,  but  by  the  most  prosaic  of  railways. 
We  walk  donnhill  some  fifty  yards  from  the  station,  between  high 
walls  on  either  side  ;  then,  turning  sharp  to  our  left,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  narrow  street,  with  a  couple  of  inns,  a  few  shops,  but  more 
cottages,  on  cither  hand  ;  and  then  on  our  right  hand  we  see  a  stone 
gateway,  which,  if  it  were  not  so  dilapidated,  would  very  much 
remind  us  of  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  collies  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. We  feci  sure  that  this  is  the  Abbey  gateway;  we  knock  and 
ring,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  style  of  the  gateway  is 
"  Late  Decorated,"  passing  gradually  into  the  Perpendicular  ;  there 
are  two  vacant  niches  above  the  gate,  and  there  arc  side-lights,  which 
show  that  the  upper  part  was  once  inhabited,  though  now  it  is 
tenantless.  In  a  quatrefoil  at  the  top  is  a  curious  stone  head,  and 
two  other  smaller  heads  on  either  side  stand  out  as  gargoyles.  They 
are  portions  of  Uic  original  design,  and  are  intended  to  represent 
the  porter  and  warders  on  the  look-out  to  greet  strangers.  If  we 
may  believe  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  this  gateway  five  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  was  the  scene  of  a  1^-idely  accepted  miracle.  He 
writes : — 

On  the  north  side,  at  vrUlch  you  enter  the  cIo*«  of  thii  pciory,  wms  a  rerj'  low 
aiut  narrow  wkkct  door,  through  vtlikli  h  wu  diflicalt  for  anj'oae  lo  pau  on  foot* 
being,  at  an  old  manusciipi  uys,  "  not  ^^ati  an  elne  bye  and  threcHjuartcrs  ia 
biedth."  And  yet  a  ccrlain  N'oriblk  knight.  Sir  Ralfe  Koutclotiil,  armed  cap-i- 
pip  Aod  on  hoivcback,  being  in  da^  or  old  (IJU)  puntied  t>y  a  crxiel  enemy,  tad 
in  Ihe  utinoBl  djuiger  of  bcinc  taken,  mode  fttll  >pee<l  for  tliis  gate,  and  invoking 
this  XaA-j  for  clclivcTonce,  be  iinincdiaidy  lound  bim&cir  anil  bU  faorse  wiihin  tbe 
close  and  sanciiury  of  the  prioiy,  in  a  nfc  aqlotn.  ami  so  footed  his  enemy.  A 
inenorial  of  this  miracle  was  engraved  on  a  pbtc  of  copper,  whetvon  was 
effigies  *A  tlic  knight,  hii  borw,  ftc.  It  wis  nailed  on  the  gale  of  ibe  prior]) ' 
where  I  saw  i(  with  my  own  eyes. 

To  return  to  my  story.    I  entered  and  sauntered  on  leisurely^ 
wondering  how  many  thousand  pilgrims  had  passed  imder  that  arch,' 
bent  on  the  same  errand  as  myself — some  perhaps  careless  and 
jaunty,  and  enjoying  the  "outing"  as  we  do  an  "exclusion,"  bat 
Others  sober,  devout,  and  perhaps  even  sad ;  for  did  they  not  come  to 
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pray  for  an  absent  husbamJ  or  wife,  son  or  dauyluer,  or  other  dear 
ones,  or  possibly  to  abandon,  it  may  be  to  expiate,  some  past  sin, 
which  had  cast  a  shadow  on  their  life  ? 

But  if  I  am  to  give  a  coircct  idea  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Abbey  of  Walsingham,  I  must  pass  from  the  pilgrim  of  ihc  fifteenth  lo 
one  of  the  nineteenth  ccntuiy,  and  return  to  my  own  companionship. 
I  walk  on  along  gravel  paths  between  the  trimniest  of  gri'cn  turf  and 
the  darkest  of  evergreens,  bending  a  little  la  my  right,  in  which  direc- 
tion I  see  the  ruined  arch  of  a  lall  window  rising  high  above  ihc  foliage 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  arch,  from  which  all  the  tracery  of 
the  window  has  departed,  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  supposed  lu 
have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI  [.:  it  clenrly  formed  the 
cast  end  of  the  Abbey  church.  The  buttresses  on  either  side  com- 
prise three  stages  of  niches  rising  one  above  the  other,  somewhat  like 
the  stone- panelled  fronts  of  St.  Osyth's  Priory  gateway,  Essex,  and  St. 
John's  gateway  at  Colchester.  Above  the  arch  the  rose  window  re- 
mains perfcctf  but  is  tenanted  by  pigeons.  Near  this  arch,  though  still 
farther  to  my  right,  is  a  group  of  sione  buildings  dovetailed  into  a 
modem  mansion  and  made  lo  fonn  part  of  it  This  is  now  Wal- 
singham Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  Lee-Warners,  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  tlie  property  round,  including  most 
of  the  broad  acres  which  once  called  the  Prior  of  Walsingham  master. 
A  stone  wall,  a  mile  in  length,  runs  round  the  home  part  of  the 
estate,  crossing  the  little  river  twice,  and  giving  an  air  of  seclusion  to 
the  mansion,  which  is  still  ca.lled  "  the  Abbey."  I  am  at  once  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  the  tall  window  to  the  eastern  end  of  Glastonbury, 
where  the  ruins  rise  also  out  of  the  green  turf  of  a  modem  gentleman's 
rewdencc,  though  built  on  a  larger  scale,  and  carrying  one  back  to  an 
earlier  century  in  their  style. 

"  The  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  place,"  observes  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  in  1847,  "arc  now  very  small.  Of  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady 
wc  have  only  part  of  a  fine  Perpendicular  east  front,  containing  two 
staircases  covered  with  panelling  of  tlint  and  stone,  and  rich  nichrs, 
and  fine  buttrcssess  connected  by  the  arch  and  gable  over  the  east 
window;  but  the  window  itself  is  destroyed  In  the  gable  is  a  smalt 
ronnd  window  with  flowing  tracery,  set  in^tlie  middle  of  a  vcrj'  thick 
wall."  Mr.  Parker  has  followed  former  writers  in  cjilUng  this  a  part 
of  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  whereas  in  reality  it  belonged  to  tlic 
priory  church.  The  ruins  were  more  extensive  when  a  view  of 
them  was  published  in  the  *'  Vetusta  Monumenta,"  in  ryao.  Some 
part  of  the  mansion  is  made  out  of  the  old  refectory  :  it  consists  of 
a  range  of  four  Early  Decorated  windows,  with  the  staircase  to  a 
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pulpit  in  ihc  walL    There  is  also  a  doonray  and  vault  of  another 
comparlraent. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  manor  of  Walsingham  belonged 
in  early  times  to  King  Harold,  and  that  \\  derived  its  name  from  or 
gave  it  10  a  family  of  WaJsingharo,  from  whom  descent  was  claimed 
by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  well-known  Sccrclary  of  Sute  under 
KUzabeth  ;  but  it  is  not  known  when  that  house  and  the  manor 
]>wted  company.  The  following  brief  account  of  its  history  I  gleaned 
from  Dugdalc  and  from  BlomcfieUI,  the  historian  of  Norfolk. 

After  the  Conquc£t,  if  we  may  tmsc  these  authorities,  lite  chief 
manors  around  Walsingham  fell  to  the  lot  of  Raiuald,  the  son  of  Ivo, 
one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  the  Conqueror ;  but  how  long  this 
tenure  lasted  we  are  not  informed.  However,  wc  know  that  the  real 
owner  was  Walter  GiOard,  Earl  of  Backs,  and  that  his  uster  carried 
it  in  marriage  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Clare,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
1 1 1,  gave  a  charter  for  holding  a  weekly  market.  The  historians  tdl 
us  that  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glostcr  {itmp.  Edward  I.),  had 
here  "  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  a  gallows,  and  other  royal  privileges." 
These  rights  and  privileges  came  to  Uouel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  whole 
daughter  IMiilippa  married  Mortimer,  Earl  of  ftlarch  ;  and  three  or 
four  generations  subsequently  they  reverted  to  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  lu  his  bon  Edward  IV.,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  canned 
the  manor  lo  her  husbantl,  Henry  Vil. 

At  the  Re&toralioii,  King  Kdwdrd  VI.  granted  the  manor  lo 
Thomas  Gresham,  Esq. ;  and  Queen  Mary  in  tlie  first  year  of  her 
leign  confirmed  it,  with  other  neighbouring  lordships,  to  that  family. 
Sir  Tliomas  Gresham  possessed  it  in  the  reign  of  Eliubetli;  ar»d  his 
crest,  n  grasshopper,  is  still  lo  be  seen  on  a  document  by  which  he 
grants  out  of  it  an  annuity  to  Edward  Flowerdcw  in  consideration  of 
uindry  (itithful  services. 

Tassing  to  liis  coheirs,  George  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Wiihi- 
pole,  .ind  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  all  probability  the  manor  was  soon 
aftenvarda  alienated  ;  for  in  t637,  IJlomeficld  icUs  us,  it  waa  con- 
veyed to  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "a  prelati:  famous 
for  his  noble  acts  of  charity."  On  the  bishop's  death  without  issue 
male,  the  manor  passed  to  his  nephew,  John  Lec-Wamcr,  archdeacon 
and  prebendary  of  Rochester — a  member  of  the  family  of  I,ec,  of  Lee 
I  Jail,  Sliro[t5hire— as  sonof  the  bishop's  sister  and  heiress,  from  whom 
tlic  present  owner  is  directly  descended. 

Wc  now  jass  to  the  history  of  Uie  Trior)-  of  IValsiiighara,  the 
foundation  of  which  dates  from  before  the  Conquest;  for  it  was  in  or 
^bout  the  year  of  grace  io6i  that  the  widow  ol'  Xicold  or  J^chaid 
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de  FaVerches,  w>io  lived  in  Liltle  Waisingham,  in  compliance  with  a 
fl-siniing  wtitcli  she  received  in  a  dream,  was  led  to  found  there  a 
chapel  in  honour  ot  the  Blessed  VitgiB,  "ia  all  respects  like  to  the 
Santa  Casa  at  Naiarctli,"  wliich  was  so  miraculously  transported 
from  Palestine  to  I^rctto. 

Her  son,  Sir  Geoffrey,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  endowed  the 
chapel,  and  granted  it  to  his  clerk,  Edwin,  along  with  eight  acres  of 
land  and  other  possessions,  agreeing  also  to  make  up  twenty  sliillings 
of  rent  out  of  his  manor,  in  case  the  yearly  offerings  to  our  Lady 
ahould  uot  exceed  five  marks  !  He  also  founded  a  prior)'  clobc 
beside  ii ;  and  the  two  religious  houses  crc  ver>'  long  became  one — 
two  blossoms  on  a  single  stalk.  His  widow,  or  possibly  his  son's 
widow,  appears  to  have  married  into  the  family  of  Houghton,  more 
than  one  of  whom  became  a  friend  of  the  little  diapel  and  of  the 
priory  also. 

The  Kens,  Flitchams,  de  Ueaufoes,  the  Earls  of  Wairenne, 
Clare,  and  Salisbtiry  (de  Longspce),  figure  in  the  list  of  bene- 
Victors;  as  also  60  the  Hales,  l*eUon,  Reynham,  and  Gourney 
farailie^i-  The  de  Clares  granted  to  the  brethren  of  (he  priory  the 
liberty  and  right  of  holding  a  fair  yearly.  The  prior  had  from  every 
pari^iioner  in  Waisingham  a  mortuary  fee  of  the  second  best  animal 
that  be  possessed,  or,  if  he  owned  only  one,  then  of  that.  In  lagi 
.Jbe  incoiijc  of  the  Abbey  is  set  down  as  jQ^n  yearly. 
.....Although  no  serious  charges  could  be  substantiated  against  the 
inmates  of  the  Abbey  before  the  King's  minions  who  were  sent  as 
"visitors'"  to  report  upon  its  internal  condition,  at  the  Dissolution 
of  rehgious  houses  Waisingham  "fell"  with  the  rest  in  the  30lhycar  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  tlien  valued,  according  to  Dugdalc,  at  jCZ9^* 
or,  according  to  Speed,  at  ^446.  After  the  Dissolution  the  site  of 
the  priory  was  sold  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  great  sum  of  ^90  lo 
ODC  Thomas  Sydney,  Gentleman,  of  Little  Waisingham,  apparently 
Governor  of  the  Spit-il,  or  Spittle,  in  the  town,  who,  it  seems,  was 
employed  by  his  neighbours  to  buy  it  for  their  use,  though  he  cun- 
ningly converted  it  lo  his  own.  One  of  his  descendants,  a  generation 
or  two  later,  sold  or  gave  the  properly  to  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of 
I^eicester,  and  from  ilmt  family  it  pxsscd  to  the  Rokewoods,  from 
whom  it  ultimately  came  to  its  present  owners. 

Tbc]'riory  church  in  the  days  of  its  splendour  must  have  been  % 
jsraod  and  magnificent  edifice-  Blomcficld  gives — from  William  of 
.WcirccaJPr— tJic  kngth  of  »he  nave  from  the  west  cntiancc  10  the 
■ceniral  lorfct  as  sevei>ty  paces,  its  breadth  as  sixteen  paces.  The 
cho7  wps-fifiy  jMcea  more  in  length ;  and  beyond  it,  he  says,  w»6  another 
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building — probably  a  I.idy  Chapel,  sixteen  yards  in  length  and  ten  in 
breadth. 

But  the  greatest  beauty  and  glory  of  the  prtoiy  was  the 
adjoining  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  nestled  under  its 
sKidow;  not  on  account  of  its  size.  Tor  it  is  said  to  have  been  only  eight 
yards  long  by  nearly  five  in  width,  'Iliough  iu  wails  were  built  only 
of  wood,  yet  its  intcrioi  was  brilliatttly  coloured,  and  a  shrine  whidi 
stood  witliin  it  was  as  bright  as  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  could  make 
it  Erasmus  tells  us  that  it  was  constantly  lit  up  with  waxen  tapen, 
and  that  the  scent  of  precious  odours  within  it  was  almost  divine. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  chapel  and  shrine  were  constantly 
enriched  with  gifts  by  "the  faithful."  Thus,  for  instance,  Isabel 
Countess  of  Warwick  in  1439  bequeathed  her  "  tablet "  with  an  image 
of  our  I<ady,  which  had  a  gbss  over  it,  to  the  church  at  Walsingham; 
also  to  the  Lady  there  "her  gown  of  alyz  cloth  of  gold  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  tabernacle  of  silver,  like  in  the  timbre  to  that  of  ©ui 
Lady  of  Cavershara."  King  Heniy  VIL,  too,  mentions  in  his  will  that 
he  has  ordered  an  image  of  silver  and  gitl  to  be  made  and  offered 
up  and  set  before  the  I_^dy  of  Walsin^jham. 

Erasmus— who,  as  I  liave  already  observed,  came  here  twice  as 
a  pilgrim,  though  not  a  very  earnest  01  devout  one — tells  us  that  the 
chapel  was  a  separate  building  from  the  prioi>-  churd),  and  that  it 
was  not  quite  finished  in  his  time.  "  In  this  building,"  he  wrtto^ 
"  there  is  a  small  chapel,  all  of  wood,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  little 
narrow  door,  where  those  are  admitted  who  come  with  their  offerings 
and  pay  their  devotions.  They  had  no  light  but  from  the  wax 
candles,  the  odour  of  which  was  delightful  \  and  it  glittered  with 
jewels  and  gold  and  silver,  insomuch  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  seat 
of  tlie  gods."  According  to  the  same  writer,  there  was  a  resident 
piiesl,  the  keeper  of  the  chapel,  who  look  care  of  all  the  offerings 
of  the  faithful,  and  who  showed  the  other  treasures  ;  the  chief  being 
a  glass  phial  containing  rome  of  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
brought  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Wal&ingham, 
and  a  linger  of  gigantic  size  said  to  hare  belonged  to  the  Apostle 
Peter. 

The  two  wells,  full  lo  the  brink,  which  arc  nwntioned  by  Erasmus 
and  which  are  said  to  have  bubbled  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bidding 
of  our  [jidy,  are  still  perfect.  I  saw  them  the  other  day.  They  arc 
lined  with  ashlar  stone,  and  near  them  is  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  square  bath,  though  its  date  is  uncertain.  The  wells  arc  now 
called  "The  Wishing  Wells,"  the  guide-book  story  running  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  old  da)-*  of  "  superstition  "  whatever  the  pilgriaBi 
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wished  or  prayed  for  at  titeir  brink  was  sure  to  be  gninled.  For 
myself  I  venture  to  doubt,  at  all  events,  this  piut  of  the  story. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  some  notes  prepared  for  the  Archaeological 
Institute  in  1847,  speaks  of  these  wells  as  "quite  plain,  round,  and 
uncovered,  having  on  one  side  of  them  a  square  halli,  on  the  other 
a  small  I%arly  English  doorway."  They  arc  still  in  exactly  the  same 
condition.  It  appears  that  in  early  times  a  rouglily-biiilt  timber 
house,  its  rafters  lined  with  a  bearskin,  overshadowed  these  wells. 
Erasmus  saw  it  in  sitit,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  copy  of 
the  house  of  I.orello. 

So  great  was.  the  fame  of  the  image  of  the  I^idy  of  Walsingham 
that  not  only  Englishmen  but  foreigners  of  all  nations  came  on 
pilgrimage  to  her  shrine,  and  (he  town  of  Walsingham  owed  its 
chief  support  aiid  maintenance  to  itut  cause. 

As  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  pEacc  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Roger  A^cham,  when  he  visited  Cologne  in  1550,  observes :  "The 
Three  Kings  be  not  so  rich,  I  believe,  as  was  the  Lady  of  Walsirtg< 
ham." 

On  March  24  (the  eve  of  our  Ijidy's  r>ay),  in  his  26ih  year, 
Henry  III.  appears  to  have  made  a  pilgrimage  Uithet  before  going 
on  his  expedition  against  Gascoigne.  King  Edward  I.  came  here,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  gCh  and  zjlh  years  of  his  reign,  on  the  feast  of 
the  Purification ;  and  so  did  Kdivard  II.  in  his  9th  year,  in  October. 
In  the  35th  year  of  Edward  III.  the  Dukes  of  Brctagnc  and  of 
Anjou,  in  France,  had  licences  to  visit  the  shrine  ;  and  three  years 
later  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  travelled  hither  M/^/mn  with 
a  retinue  of  thirty  horsemen, 

SpeUuan  tells  us  that  it  v/as  commonly  reported  that  Henry  VIIT., 
when  quite  a  youth,  walked  barefoot  hither  as  a  pilgrim  from  the 
adjoining  village  of  darsham,  and  on  reaching  the  chapel  presented 
our  Lady  with  a  necklace  of  very  great  value.  He  came  once  more 
thither,  certainly  again  as  a  pilgrim,  in  the  .wcond  year  of  his  reign, 
shortly  after  Christmas,  for  he  made  an  offering  at  the  shrine,  the 
order  for  which  he  signed  with  his  own  hand.  Queen  Catharine 
too,  his  wife,  during  her  husband's  absence  in  France,  came  hither 
fH  pHeriity  and  offered  up  her  thanks  for  the  victory  of  Floddcn 
Field. 

So  credulous  were  the  good  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
that  they  believed  the  Milky  Way  was  appointed  by  Providence  as 
the  particular  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  resided, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  placed  in  the  heavens  specially  in  order 
to  guide  pilgrims  in  the  night-watches  on  the  road  to  this  sacred  spot; 
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hepce  it  was  generally  known  among  the  lower  orders  as  the  "  Wol- 
singham  Way."  Blomcfield.  writing  a  century  ago,  aUdii  that  he  li^ 
heard  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  use  the  expression. 

Several  pilgrinugcs  to  Walsinghain  arc  tncnlioiied  casually  in  the 
Paston  letters  .is  havini>  been  made  by  distinguished  personages. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  Sir  John  Fal^tolfc  mentions  that  "  my  L^ord  Qf 
Norfolk  is  removed  from  Framlingliam  on  foot  to  go  lo  Walsingham;" 
and  again  that  ihc  "  Duchess  [of  Norfolk)  will  be  therein  in  a  day  or 
two;'*  and  in  1471,  "my  Lord  and  niy  [Lady  of  Norfolk]  were 
together  on  j)i]griniagc  at  our  I-ady,  on  foot,  and  so  they  went  to 
Caistcr."  There  was  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  granted  by  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  to  all  who  should  visit  our  Ijuly  of  Walsingham  and 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Cheney,  knight,  in  the  jHiory 
church. 

"  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  now  standing  "  ( 1 775),  writes  Blome- 
field,  "  are  a  large  portal  of  the  west  entrance,  verj*  entire ;  the  east 
window  of  die  chapel,  a  very  fine  and  richly  ornamented  high  arch, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  Ihc  old  one  having  been  pulled  down. 
The  refectory,  very  entire,  79  feet  long  and  2;  broad,  the  walls  16 
feet  and  a  half  high,  the  imcasurcs  taken  wiiliin  side.  A  good  west 
wn'ndow  and  Kone  pulpit  in  it ;  the  whole  building  very  entire,  widi 
an  uld  ver>-  good  roof  upon  it"  (Ruck  in  his  plate  of  it,  published 
in  t738,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  LeeWamer,  Esq.,  has  taken  the 
roof  off.]  Twelve  columns  with  entire  Gothic  arthes,  part  of  the 
cloisters,  built  long  before  the  last  chapel,  were  also  to  be  seen. 
(.The  length  of  the  cloister,  which  was  fours<|uarc,  was  hfiy-four  iiaces. 
The  chapter-house  was  twenty  paces  by  ten. 

The  list  of  priors  of  ^Vabingham  is  recorded  regularly  from 
Edwin  down  to  the  last,  Richard  Vowcll,  who  surrendered  the  hou«e 
into  the  liands  of  the  King,  and,  along  with  the  sub-prior  and  twenty 
canons,  was  induced  by  force  or  by  fraud  lo  su  bsciibe  to  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  prior  had  a  life  pension  of  ^100  per  year  secured 
to  him,  and  tlie  canons  lesser  sums.  A  few,  however,  remained  tjue 
to  then  faith  and  vows.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes  DIomefield,  "  «  note 
which  says,  in  1536,  'Thisycrwas  Raf  Rogers  and  George  Gysborow 
the  sub-prj-OT  of  Whalsy Ingham,  with  others  to  the  number  of  15, 
condemned  of  trcson,  whereof  5  suffered.'" 

It  may  be  added  that  the  register  of  Walsingharn  priory,  men- 
tioned by  Dugdale  as  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  i<o|K:r,  Esq.,  wus 
given  by  that  gentleman  in  1670  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Bo.Wti* 
included  ia  the  Cottoman  manuscripis  in  the  British  Museun.       ^ 
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A  papcT  survey  showim;  the  possessions  of  tiiis  monastery  in  ihc 
&%»  of  Henry  VUl.  is  preserved  in  the  Record  office. 

The  seal  or  iho  priofj*  much  resembled  that  of  Eton.  It  was  an 
effigy  of  the  HIcsscd  Virgin  .w.itcf!  with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms; 
on  the  re)-crse  being  the  west  front  of  the  priory  church.  The 
blTerings  if  the  shrine  of  our  I  Jdy,  we  arc  told,  aniounicd  in  one 
year  to  abote  ^afio,  a  laig^e  sum  in  those  days. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  in  his  "  Pilgriniagcs  to  St.  Mary  of  Walsingham 
and  St.  lliomaS  of  Cantcrbifrv,"  gives  a  view  of  the  gateway  of  the 
prior)'.  The  battlements  and  upper  story  are  gone  ;  but  two  niches, 
etnpty  of  ihc  saints  who  iyx\t.t  filled  them,  stand  over  the  gateway. 
When  Mr.  Cotton  drew  l!ie  pTace,  the  entrance  appears  to  have  had 
an  old  pair  of  gates,  ivilh  Ihc  very  wicket  which  was  the  scene,  or  I 
I  may  say  the  cause,  of  the  miracle  related  above.  This,  however,  is 
now  altered,  and  the  gateway  is  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  wooden 

Ijiadelling,  through  which  the  grounds  within  can  he  seen.  Opposite 
to  the  gateway  was  oncea  rowof  cooVshopsand  houses  for  the  enter- 
'tainftient  of  pilgrims;  one  of  which  still  retained  its  old  sign,  a 
drinV(ng-pot,  carved  in  stone,  when  Mr.  Oough  visited  Wakingham 
in  1763. 
■JTie  parish  church  of  Liitle  Walsingham,  which  lies  just  outside 
tht  park  wall  of  the  Abbey  grounds,  is  .1  good  Perpendicular  struc- 
ture, with  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and  its  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  shingled  spirt-.  Tlie  western  doorway,  the  south 
pOrch,  with  a  roof  of  fan  tracrry,  and  the  parvisc  over  it,  are  wcH 
worth  a  visit,  to  a  lover  of  church  architecture ;  but  its  chief  glory  is 
within,  where  arc  open  bennhcs  with  stall  desks  and  i>oppyhcads  of 
the  lime  of  Henry  Vil.  or  Vjll.,  and  a  baptismal  font  which  is  the 
gloiy  of  Norfolk— a  county  specially  rich  in  fine  fonts — on  account 
^H  of  its  ornamentation  having;  escaped  tlie  ruthless  hands  of  "Will 
^f  Doir»ng"and  his  crew  of  "Saints."  It  is  octagonal,  and  its  sides 
and  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  arc  both  richly  panelled;  the  upper 
panels  being  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  "Seven  Sacraments" 
and  the  "  Crucifixion."  It  is  almost  perfect  as  a  specimen  of  the  art 
which  marked  what  we  so  contemptuously  term  the  "  Dark  Ages," 
and  it  has  often  been  engraved.  The  best  representation  of  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  I-*.  A.  Paley's  "  Baptismal  Fonts." 

The  village  of  Great  "Walsingham  lies  about  a  mile  northward  from 
Little  WaUingham  station,  and  could  formerly  boast  of  possessing  two 
churches,  one  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  of  which,  however,  there  are 
now  DO  lenuins  i  and  the  other,  a  very  ancient  builiiing.  probably 
Norman,  dedicated  to  St.  Pvter.    This  building,  which  (.oiiS'ht>  of  a 
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nave  and  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  ton'er,  contains  an 
old  brass  dated  i5<J3,  and  a  piscina  in  each  of  the  transepts.  Like 
many  other  county  towns,  Crcat  AValsingham  was  rich  in  guilds,  and 
Blomeficld  enumerates  no  fewer  than  eight  as  having  their  centre  in 
St.  Peter's  Church  ;  they  wt-ru  named  resjjcctivcly  after  SL  Catharine, 
the  Puiilication,  the  Annunciation,  St.  John  the  llaptis^  St.  Michael, 
St.  Anne,  SL  Cieorge,  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  records  of  the 
('haptcr  House,  Wcslminskr,  is  a  record  of  the  objects  and  religious 
practices  of  some  of  these  guilds,  their  masses,  their  feasts,  thdr  totns^ 
and  other  helps  to  poorer  members,  and  their  public  processions  on 
holy  days  and  days  of  dcvoiion.  There  n'as  also  in  the  wall  of  the 
i-hlircJij'ard  of  St.  Peter's  an  image  of  our  I^dy. 

In  the  higher  pan  of  the  town,  iu  some  fields  near  to  the  rallwaj 
station,  are  the  remains  of  auoltier  religious  house,  tlut  of  the  Grey 
Friar*  or  Friars  Jlinois,  founded  in  ll)c  reign  of  Edward  HI.  by  the 
Ijidy  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Clare.  These  ruinsconsist  of 
fragments  of  the  walls  of  domestic  buildings,  evidently  of  Perpen- 
dicular date,  with  square-headed  windows  and  buttresses  betvceru 
The  gable  of  the  refectory  is  standing.  The  ruins  cover  a  large 
space,  and  the  ground-plan  can  be  easily  made  out ;  but  they  arc 
"  late  and  poor  work,"  in  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  The  hall  and  chapel,  and  portions  of  the  dwelling 
apartments,  may  still  be  traced,  and  a  port  is  converted  into  a  cottage 
or  fannhousc  ;  but  the  only  thing  about  it  that  looks  bright  and 
cheerful  is  an  orchard-meadow,  which  adjoins  and  surrounds  it— for 
an  air  of  ruin  and  desolation  hangs  over  the  spot. 
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THE  principles  ofillustratinj;  works  of  riclion,  whose  characters 
arc  nearly  as  familiar  to  the  public  gaze  as  historical  person- 
ages,  are  by  no  means  on  the  surface  ;  as  we  can  see  by  the  failure  of 
the  most  capable  anisls.  Who  has  realised  Don  Quixote,  the 
Vicar  of  ^VakefieUl  and  his  cliamiing  daughters,  Hamlet,  Faust,  and 
a  host  of  such  wcll-kiion  n  beings  P  Dor^s  vast  conlnbutions  to  illus- 
tration have  done  little  to  help  his  text,  and  the  cosily  plates  to  Lhe 
"  Idylls  "  have  never  been  much  desired  by  the  admirers  of  the  poem. 
One  might  fancy  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  artist  to  furnish  a  con- 
crete embodiment  of  a  poetical  character  that  should  give  getumt 
satisfaction,  lor  each  person  forms  a  different  idea ;  yet,  as  a  piece 
like  the  "Pinafore"  has  particular  points  which  satisfy  everybody 
and  nil  tastes,  there  might  be  devised  a  representation  whiLh  would 
content  "  the  general."  The  art  would  consist  in  emphasising  these, 
and  leaving  the  rest  rather  open.  There  are  poiiUs,  in  short,  which 
the  public  would  prefer  its  favourites  to  luve,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
it  might  even  reject  the  very  original  from  whicii  the  character  Imd 
been  draw*n,  as  not  answering  to  the  standard  to  which  it  had  grown 
accustomed. 

The  illustrator  of  a  serial  such  as  "Pickwick"  was  had  an  extra* 
ordinary  advantage.  He  and  his  coadjutor  worked  together  n>ucli  as 
Scribe  and  Meyerbeer  did  in  the  composition  of  an  opera  ;  so  that 
each  shares  in  the  other's  labours,  and  one  is  inspired  by  the  otiicr. 
Further,  the  public  receives  both  tale  and  picture  in  instalments,  and 
gradually  assimilates  both.  No  other  Mr.  Pickwick  could  be 
acceptable,  and  a  verj*  acceptable  one  he  is.  At  the  same  time, 
if  Seymour  had  died  a  year  earlier,  Hablot  BrowTie  would  have 
probably  furnished  quite  a  ilifferent  figure,  which  would  very  likely 
have  been  Just  as  acceptable.  During  later  years  a  vast  number 
of  new  illustrations  have  been  furnished  by  Bamard  and  others,  not 
merely  to  the  old  tales,  but  to  Dickens's  new  ones ;  and  though  these 
have  been  very  elaborate,  ihcy  seemed  to  leave  an  utterly  indistinct 
impression.  The  new  "  Pickwick  "  was  discordant  with  the  old,  as  a 
nutter  of  course ;  but  the  ilUislrations  of  *'  Our  Mutual  Friend  '*  and 
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"  Edwin  Drood"  certainly  furnished  no  individual  types  at  all,  though 
the  drawings  were  admirable  ant)  highly  finished.  The  truth  li, 
illustration  is  an  art  and  mystery— and  Hablot  Browne  bad  it  to  a 
certain  extent  Part  of  this  secret  consists  in  emphasising,  as  we  have 
said,  merely  the  popular  portions.  'I  htts,  in  "  Pickwick,"  if  we  look 
closely  at  Pickwick,  Winkle,  and  Snodgmss,  we  shall  see  that  iheir 
faces  are  mere  bits  of  grotesque.  Mr.  Pickwick's  month  and  nose 
are  anjthing  but  mild — rather  harsh,  indeed;  Snodgrass's  face  is  a 
mere  blank,  and  tt'e  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  if  ihcy  had  all  been 
drawn  large  and  painted  with  what  is  indicated  in  these  tiny 
sketches,  tliey  would  have  been  rejected  as  misrepreeentattoiu. 
The  secret,  then,  H«  in.  the  points  which  strike  us  when  we  are 
introduced  to  a  (wnson  for  the  first  time — say  to  one  like  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Such  a  character  we  would  describe  as  a  little  fat  bald- 
headed  man,  with  spectacles  and  gaiters ;  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes, 
we  should  not  trouble  ouraelws  with.  In  Snotlgnss,  too,  there  is  an 
indescribable  something  about  his  shoulders  and  Llothes,  conveying 
the  idea  of  the  feeble  colourless  cypher  he  was  intended  to  be,  but 
with  whose  face  and  features  wc  had  little  concern.  Altitude  wilt 
more  impress  "  the  general "  than  feature,  which  is  loo  delicate  to 
impress,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  an  c-irncst  or  very  original  expres. 
sion  which  really  seizes  on  us.  One  of'  the  great  illustrated  French 
works  is  Tony  Johannot's  "  Molifcrc,"  V'th  which,  indeed,  the  work 
of  the  artist  now  under  consideration  tan  "be  compared. 

Mr.  Caldccott  has  attracted  the  aitetiiion  nf  all  true  connoisseurs 
'from  the  sort  of  unique  and  siiecial  flavour  attached  to  his' works. 
Dclicacj-,  OTiginalily,  variety,  ajid  a  grateful  humour,  arc  his  cKirac- 
tcitstics.  A  singular  life  and  motion  is  impartcil  to  his  figures,  .ind 
ftbore  all  there  is  dranvitlc  force,  showi(ig\hat  he  had  thoroughly 
possessed  himsL-lf  of  the  spirit  of  his  aulbors.  lie  has  been  a  vtvj 
diligent  workman ;  .ind  the  pJibltc  which  hai  made  special  favourites 
of  certain  of  his  works  would  be  astonished  to  sec  what  abundant 
claims  he  could  put  forward  to  their  favour.  As  an  illustrator  he  ii 
anvong  the  first.  Any  one  oft.iste  will  fmd  it  easy  to  estimate  Mm  by 
recalling  the  effect  of  bis  pictures  the  first  time  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  sec  them.  An  cnihiisiastic  admirer  of  Washington  Irving 
had  long  been  casting  about  for  some  one  to  filly  ilhistraic  the 
charming  chapters  on  "  (.liristmas "  in  the  .Sketch- Book,  and' was 
happy  enough  to  select  this  artist,  'llie  episode  is  vcr)* gnicefijlly 
written,  and  the  treatment  modelled  on  Addisorfsln  the  ^ecfaior^ 
and  therefore  somewhat  artificial;  but  the  artist  hai  found  separate 
inspiration  of  his  own.    The  charm  of  these  illuurarions  is  worthy 
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ofitudy,  from  the  perfect  success  that  Ims  altendcd  liis  perfoimance^ 
The  first  merit  that  ensured  this  was  the  true yir/«/f  with  which  it  has 
been  worked  out;  %J1  is  in  hannony;  9,  kind  of  sympathetic  light 
suffoscs  each  page.  There  is  not  the  theatrical  air  of  festivity,  of 
weanng  cosltnncs,  which  wc  find  in  so  many  attempts  of  the  kind, 
and  which  are  mere  masquerades.  His  figures  seem  to  wear  their 
clothes  luturaJly,  to  have  worn  them  habitually;  tiieir  limbs  are  free. 
All  through  tlie  book  there  is  a  surprising  delicacy  and  tender  suggest- 
iveness;  everything  is  not  emphasised  or  put  in  downright  black  aiid 
white,  a  treatment  which  so  limits  the  reader's  imagination.  There 
is,  too,  high  an  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  for  ilhistration — 
witness  the  httle  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  catliedral — as  much 
an  allusion  3$  the  passage  in  the  text  is  one.  Indeed,  in  this  work 
there  is  ever)'thiiig — fancy,  humour,  nrchKological  knowledge,  drawing, 
sympathy,  tenderness,  and  a  kind  of  poetical  grotesque.  Witness  the 
figures  running  .'»ftcr  their  h.it3  which  have  been  blown  off,  So  with 
the  fragments ;  as  the  old-feshioned  interior,  with  a  chair  thro«Ti 
down.  There  is  an  abundance  of  these  pleasant  fancies,  showing 
that  our  onist  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  his  author. 

In  a  feeling  for  landscape — conveyed  by  a  few  broken  lines,  and 
stretching  away  so  as  to  open  up  a  far  stretch  of  country — our  artist  is 
wonderful.  Tlurrc  is  a  teuderncss  and  signiftcauce  amazing,  con- 
sidering the  means  employed.  In  the  "  Chrislmas"  wc  have  a  few 
of  these  cJioicc  bits,  where  llie  feeling  is  thrown  even  into  the  line 
of  die  horizon,  and  snow  is  conveyed  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
Heoce  wc  might  illustrate  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  excellent  leaching  at 
to  the  value  of  a  single  line  in  etching.  In  a  series  of  hunting  sketclies 
done  one  Christnus  season  for  T/ie  Graphic,  and  portraying  "The 
Hunchbalches,'  a  lamily  fond  of  riding,  the  open,  far-slrctchinj 
English  country  is  given  u-ith  the  mOKt  delightful  bree2iness  and 
erpansi\*enes3,  the  effect  conveyed  \rith  great  mastery  and  a  sur- 
|»rising  economy  of  touclies. 

Some  of  these  more  ambitious  scenes  arc  given  with  an  extia- 
crdinary  breadth,  and  really  reject  not  only  the  aniniatton  of  the 
situation,  but  have  the  additional  merit  of  actually  transcribing  the 
Ixodacapc.  The  scene  of  Uili)in's  tliglu  along  the  high-rotd  affects 
one  like  a  farce.  We  almost  hear  the  galloping  of  the  horses,  the 
flapping  and  screaming  of  llic  ducks.  Hut  any  one  that  lias  been  at 
Edmonton  will  recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  picture — the  faint  red  of 
)iotii«8  by  the  roadside  overlaid  with  dust,  the  old-fasliioned  iaded 
tone  Yif  the  Whole,  the  bare  high-road,  the  curious  tone  of  tlccpi- 
m    '•   ■■'  ■  ■  ■-■  ': 
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ness.    Here,  again,  is  feeling.    This  and  some  others,  if  effectmly 
framed,  would  adorn  the  walls  of  a  room. 

In  the  "MadDog"(p.  31)  there  is  one  of  these  channing  views 
— a  bit  of  landscape,  a  sort  of  fringing  to  a  common,  a  row  of  old  red- 
brick houses,  half  hidden  by  trees,  delicately  tinted,  as  it  were,  and 
which  opens  up  in  a  vct)-  suggestive  way  all  the  associations  which 
such  scenes  furnish,  and  which  arc  so  difliciill  also  to  describe.  The 
"lie"  of  the  ground  is  wonderfully  given,  and  o^ers  the  rich  sinuositiei 
of  such  places.  So,  too,  in  the  "Babes"  (pi  19),  the  little  church  in 
the  distance  and  the  scrap  of  village. 

A  good  instance  of  tliU  vivid  treatment  of  even  a  careless  sketch 
by  the  writer  is  the  portrait  of  the  mail-coach  driver,  whose  lordly 
wa)-s  at  the  inn  door  Irving  says  all  the  young  stable-boys  strive  to  copy. 
The  capital  swagger  of  the  burly  man,  and  the  pert  air  of  the  >-oung 
copyist,  malce  up  a  scene  we  like  to  recall.  The  little  sketch  of  the 
mail-coach  iuelf,  the  countr>'  house  to  which  tlie  young  schoolboys 
are  going  home  for  Christmas— all  have,  besides  being  good  repre- 
sentations, that  sort  of  feeling  appropriate  to  the  situation  and  season ; 
so  that — and  wc  know  not  how  it  comes — such  things  really  have  a 
dilTcrcnt  ait  to  us  according  to  our  feelings,  and  a  coach  seen  rolling 
along  the  high-road  a  few  days  before  Christmas  would  ha%'e  a  peculiar 
flavour  and  aspect,  as  il  were.  Now,  this  scem.s  to  me  to  be  one  of 
our  artist's  main  charms.  As  in  acting,  so  in  drawing  or  painting, 
there  is  an  art  in  addition  to  its  actual  and  accurate  performance — 
in  the  general  air  and  tone. 

One  of  his  happiest  expressions  is  ttiat  of  motion — swift  brecjy 
motion  ;  a  fluttering  dress,  something  blown  away,  a  horse  gallofnng, 
birds  flying — this  Is  conveyed  with  startling  effect  I  defy  the  most 
rigid  anchoritish  muscles  not  to  relax  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  large  picture  in  "  John  Gilpin,"  where  (he  geese  are  fluttering 
nnd  flapping  in  the  air  imder  the  horse's  feet  in  their  strange  com- 
posite motion,  half  flying,  half  running,  with  idiotic  plunge*.  We 
almost  seem  to  hear  their  agonising  cackling.  So,  too,  with  the  rout 
of  mounted  people  in  pursuit  of  Gilpin,  the  diflferent  modes  of 
eager  riding,  the  head  bent  down,  &c.,  the  amused  faces,  the  graceful 
women  rushing  to  the  gates,  the  natural  air  of  surprise  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  general  tone  of  bustle  and  excitement — all  is  wonderfully 
dramatic. 

His  girls'  faces  havea  singular  charm.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ate  not  pretty  in  form  or  outline,  but  have  the  strongeM  force 
of  czpressioa  Take,  for  instance,  the  girl  in  *'  Old  Christm*!,'' 
the  "  flame  **  of  the  young  officer.    She  ii  perfectly  charming  ffDn 
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a  sort  of  naive  simplicity  and  imaffectcdncss,  elegance  of  ihape; 
and  yet  it  is  not  one  of  those  "  lovely"  faces  which  the  average 
illustrator  would  give  us.  This  is  pan  of  his  art,  for  these  super- 
Utivc  idealisms  of  beauty  take  us  out  of  the  range  of  probability  ; 
whereas  in  real  life  we  must  oftcner  meet  these  curious,  interesting 
faces,  which  have  sympathy  and  innocence,  but  will  not  bear  much 
scrutiny  as  to  outline,  &c. 

Again,  too,  in  this  view  of  fitting  representation  of  an  ideal  face, 
nothing  more  suitable  could  be  conceived  than  the  figure  of  "  The 
Young  Oxonian " — ihc  self-sufficiency,  the  earnestness,  the  half 
sense  of  comedy,  the  quainincss— it  leaves  a  deep  impression,  as 
of  our  having  seen  some  living  person.  Tlie  picture  of  hts  leading 
up  his  maiden  aunt  in  the  dance — a  delightful  fantastic  creature,  fuU 
of  antique  grace — is  a  pleasant  thing. 

lie  excels  in  this  dramatic  power  of  devising  varieties  of  faces. 
Here  is  where  the  average  illustrating  artist  is  deficient,  all  laces 
being  more  or  less  of  a  conventional  kind.  But  Caldecott  abounds^ 
io  varieties  of  most  expressive  faces.  He  seems  to  dip  into  his 
mind  for  curious  forms  of  expression,  and  has  a  surprising  faculty 
of  fimtishing  faces  that  will  satisfy  our  ideal  of  something  where  a 
great  deal  of  finesse  is  in  question.  It  is  easy  to  express  farce  or 
tragedy,  but  there  arc  innumerable  intermediate  emotions  of  a  cha- 
racter more  difficult  to  define.  In  the  "  Old  (Christmas  "  is  found  I 
a  sort  of  crabbed  old  bachelor  and  friend  of  the  family,  described 
by  Washington  Irving  with  much  quaintness  and  humour.  Now,  if 
one  were  called  to  fix  the  sort  of  face,  the  difficulty  would  be 
enormous :  for  (he  odditic-i  are  not  ain'ays  so  odd  in  face  as  in 
manner  and  speech  ;  and,  if  ihe  grotesqueness  be  attempted,  the 
result  Ls  something  like  the  face-making  of  a  clown.  Oddity  is 
really  conveyed  by  an  expression  of  the  eye  or  a  curious  smile  on 
the  tips.  But  Caldecott  has  the  art  of  conveying  this  mental 
expression  without  twisting  the  features.  One  could  never  be  tired  of  J 
bis  "Old  Cousin  Simon,"  who  exactly  answers  the  ideal  we  form  as 
we  read ;  and  when,  after  a  due  familiarity,  we  have  got  acaistomed 
to  him,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  other  would  be  tolerated. 

It  is  when  comparing  him  with  another  artist,  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
whose  girls'  faces  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  that  we  see  Caldecott's 
special  gift.  Du  Maurier  docs  not  aim  at  the  intellectual  or  mental ; 
his  characters  have  all  the  features  of  a  type  of  the  soft  English  com- 
posure and  placidity — a  fine  contour  and  brilliant  eyes.  Caldecott's, 
howe\"er,  pique  from  their  originality  and  distinctness,  and  the  lurking 
expression  within. 
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^  Pranuitic  instinct  is  difficult  to  discrinainate,  and  still  hirder  to 
describe.  But  it  tan  be  indicated  by  an  example.  Mr.  dldccol  waj 
giving  an  illustration  of  the  Yule  I^g  burning  and  crackKng  on  ihfc' 
heanli,  with  Its  glowing  ashes,  smoke,  &c  Now,  the  effea  of  this — the ' 
associations  of  the  genial  varmth —  it  would  seem  to  many,  could  be 
best  conveyed  by  a  vivid  picnire  of  the  log  and  blaze  itself.  But 
this  is  not  the  eflective  way.  Our  artist  introduces  two  dogs,  seated 
in  front,  and  with  their  backs  to  us,  gazing  intently  on  the  blaze,  and 
enjoying  the  warmth  in  that  curiously  reflective  fasliion  which  can  be 
noted  in  dogs.  N'ow,  this  at  once  imparts  a  vita!  interest  to  what 
before  had  been  but  a  mere  mechanical  etfcct :  we  can  supply  the 
lazy  relish  of  the  creatures— their  luxurious  delight.  This  spirit  of 
dramatic  conception  is  carried  out  in  the  roost  abundantly  fruitful 
way.  Vet  one  is  puzzled  to  discover  the  seoet.  The  result  ccrtainljr 
is  that  the  dogs  have  a  curious  fascination  as  of  companioDship, 
and  we  find  ourselves  looking  at  them  again,  as  at  something  Itving. 

Besides  the  true  iolciprftation  of  the  author's  meaning,  there  is  the 
art,  the  dramatic  one,  of  seizing  on  merely  wh.it  is  tssenttal ;  rejectirfl 
all  that,  however  pretty,  weuld  not  express  the  incident  Let  the 
reader  test  most  of  his  pictures  by  this.  Not  only  is  there  dramatic 
treatment  in  the  materials  of  a  scene  done  to  his  hand,  but  our  aitist 
can  devise,  and  legitimately,  out  of  a  hint,  a  whole  dramatic  scenes 
In  the  "  Mad  Uog,"  for  instance,  the  simple  linet, "  The  dog  it  was  that 
died,"  becomes  a  really  vivid  event — the  dog  discovered  dead  on  a 
common,  the  genial  red  houses  fringing  it,  and  the  man  in  his  wallc 
coming  on  it,  and  calling  to  a  labourer  in  the  disunce.  Indeed,  the 
whole,  by  the  surroundings  and  background,  becomes  a  local  village 
stor)'.  And  ''  I  ^ow  and  declare,"  as  Lady  Blarney  wouki  say,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  think  of  Goldsmith's  lines  for  the  future  without 
calling  up  this  mortuary  scene. 

I'crliaps,  however,  his  most  ambitious  effort  is  his  last — aft 
elaborate  series  of  illustrations  for  his  friend  Mr.  Blackburn's 
agreeable  book  of  travels,  "  Bretoti  Folk."  This  contains  no 
Uian  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  artist^  sketches,  wbicti,  as 
writer  says,  "apart  from  their  .iitistic  ciualities,  ha\x  the  ciiribns 
merit  of  truth."  Here  again  wc  have  Mr.  Caldecotl's  jtower  of 
giving  the  tone  of  a  bit  of  landscape,  as  id  the  Utile  sketches  of 
country  and  sea  at  pp.  15,  33,  114  ;  we  have  the  sense  of  a  sul 
day — hot,  gUring,  dusty  road~iuid  bright,  dazzling  sea,  gircn 
vith  a  few  touches.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  the  variety  <tf  Breton 
faces  and  figures,  their  attitudes,  with  a  certain  sly  humour 
their  stolid  bearing,  sabois,  and  high  collars,  which  altogether  - 
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we  reach  the  close  of  the  ^-olume,  leaves  us  with  an  admirable  idea 
of  the  country  and  its  manners.  Too  oflen  these  pictorial  travels 
convey  too  romantic  an  idea;  the  figures  and  dresses  seem  like 
the  figtircs  and  dresses  of  persons  on  the  stage.  Some  of  his 
sketclies  have  a  rustic  humour,  as  the  woman  riding  (p.  53);  others 
a  dainty  delicacy,  as  in  that  of  the  girl  sitting  at  the  river-side  with 
her  feet  in  the  water  (p.  44). 

Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  ComynsCarr  published  a  volume  of  pleasant 
Italian  sketches,  which  Mr.  Caldecott's  pencil  illustrated.  Here  we 
have  his  usual  grace  and  characteristics — the  hot  glow  and  glare  of 
the  different  little  hits  of  landscape  being  happily  touched.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  a  sltctch  of  a  mimber  of  girls  waiting  at  a  chur<'h 
door  to  sec  a  proccssion. 

Nor  should  we  forget  some  coloured  sketches  of  Nice  or  Monaco 
fliat  appeared  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  illustrated  weekly  papers, 
and  in  which  the  peculiar  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  illuminated  by 
the  gorgeous  sunlight  has  been  caught  wilh  mar\-e!lou8  tnith.  The 
curious  reader  who  turns  over  the  volumes  of  "London  Society" 
during  Mr.  Blackburn's  editorship  will  find  many  sketches  by  the 
anist. 

'  Mr.  Caldecott,  like  other  artists,  can  use  the  modelling  tool  with 
skin.  I  fancy,  on  the  whole,  ihat,  with  his  power  and  colour, 
atmospheric  effect,  and  movement,  his  true  domain  would  be  the 
more  enduring  one  of  oils  and  canvas.  Our  artist  has  moreover  great 
strength  35  a  draughtsman.  He  is  fearless  and  secure  in  his 
knowledge,  so  that  his  hand  obe>T(  his  inspiration ;  nor  is  he  dis- 
turljcd  by  anyfcar  that  the  result  may  be  incorrect  Note  particularly 
the  drawing  of  legs  in  different  positions,  when  that  position  is 
conveyed  by  the  outline — courageous  as  a  skater's  curve  on  the  ice — 
and  independent  of  all  aids  from  shading,  which  covers  up  so  miich 
bad  dniwing.  AVitncss  those  of  the  godly  man  and  others  in  the 
■"Mad  Dog."  I  fancy  the  little  outlines,  alternated  with  the  vivid 
coloured  sketches,  suffer  from  the  contrast,  and  appear  poor.  They 
might  be  bolder,  and  with  a  little  shading  ;  the  companionship  of 
colour  and  outline  is  wrong  artistically.  Mr.  Caldecott't  quality  is 
delicacy  and  colour  Tlowcvcr  this  may  be,  the  public  may  he  as 
much  congratulateit  on  the  possession  of  such  an  entertainer  a&  on 
its  on-n  good  taste  and  sagacity,  which  from  the  first  recognised 
and  heartily  appreciated  so  good  an  artist. 
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WATCHING  the  other  daj'  the  wholesale  dcinoUtion  of  houses 
that  is  going  on  in  Dniiy  Lane,  I  coukl  nol  resist  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  as  to  whether  the  Metropohtan  Boaid  of  Works  would  seize 
an  unequalled  opportunity  of  affording  London  a  practicable  and 
seemly  thoroughfare  from  Holliom  or  Oxford  Slrcct  to  the  Strand. 
It  seems  incredible  that  such  .■»  thing  should  not  exist    Between 
Chancer)'  Lane  and  Regent  Street,  hnwa-cr,  there  in  no  thoroughfare 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  those  between  Holbom  and  the  Strand  are 
simply  impassable.    For  a  Lady  without  masculine  protection  to  pass 
down  the  Seven  Dials,  Endell  Street,  or  Drur)'  Lane,  is  simply  in* 
conceivable  on  the  ground  of  safety  as  of  decorum.     In  the  course 
of  the  present  spring  the  amiable  and  accomplished  musician  who  is 
now  directing  **  La  Filte  de  Madame  Angot,"  at  Drury  lane  Theatre, 
was  "garottcd''ashe  was  proceeding  to  the  theatre.     We  have  built 
new  Law  Courts  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  which  from  the  north  or 
the  west  there  is  no  seemly  approach.     Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  one  of 
the  most  central  and  rrcquenled  spots  in  London,  yet  there  is  prac- 
tically only  one  entrance  for  vehicles,  ihat  at  the  north-west  comer  from 
Great  Queen  Street ;  while  foot-passengers  can  claim  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  more  which  are  not  unsavoury  and  in  ever)-  way  disgusting.  What 
makes  these  matters  Uie  more  remarkable  is,  tliat  the  new  streets  which 
are  required  would  be  the  cheapest,  as  they  arc  the  most  desirable,  im- 
provements that  can  be  made.     In  such  a  state  is  the  property  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  I^w  Coviils,  that  a  slrcct  connecting  them 
with  Holbom  could  be  constmctcd  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  altera- 
tions now  in  progress.    Such  a  street,  even,  would  not  exhaust  the 
alterations   that  arc  absolutely  required.     ,A  fine  open  thorotighforc 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Charing  Cross  is  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  cleanliness  and  health,  ns  well  as  in  that  of  convenience. 


TKE    publication    of  the    E&says    and   Criticisms    of    Janus 
Weathercock,  otherwise  'J'homas  Griffiihs  Waincwright,  forg< 

and  murderer,  hasan  interest  extending  beyond  the  circle  of  collector 
of  what  may  l>e  called  ilu:  literature  of  the  gallows.    Concer 
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Waliiewriijlit  himself,  all  Uut  the  average  reader  cares  lo  know  is 
suggested  in  Lord  I.ytton's  "  I.ucretia,"  and  supplied  in  Walter 
Thornbury's  "  Old  Stories  Retold."  Some  curio&ity,  however,  to 
know  what  ts  the  nature  of  those  essays  and  sketches  tliat  won  the 
strongly  expressed  admiration  of  I-iinb,  and  of  other  less  xvann- 
hearted  judges,  is  narduiialjlL-.  As  a  rule,  these  are  flimsy,  impcrtinenl, 
affecteJ,  and  insincere.  The  hypei-xslhelic  school  of  modern  days 
onnot  approach  in  extravagance  such  .1  verdict  upon  painting  as 
the  folkm-ing  :  "Correggio's  beauteously  divine  and  heart-thawing 
conception  of  our  Incarnate  I^ord,  whose  mortal  limbs,  exuding  the 
fiLint-sn-eat  of  agony,  and  dyed  in  blood  from  the  whistling  scourge 
and  the  spiny  crown,  are  thrust — staggering  with  weakness— before 
that  yelling  sea  of  worse  than  wolfish  cruelty."  In  his  attempts  at 
dramatic  criticism,  Wainewright  does  little  more  than  obtrude  his  own 
absorbing  and  egregious  vanity  ;  demanding,  for  instance,  instead  of 
what  he  calls  the  bread-and -cheese  :ind  porter  of  English  drama, 
•omcthing  French,  "something  that  would  suit  better  with  the 
diamond  rings  on  our  fingers,  the  antique  cameos  in  our  breastpins, 
out  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  breathing  forth  attargal,  our  pale 
lemon -coloured  kid  gloves  :  some  chicken  fricasseed  white,  for 
instance  ;  a  boiUe  of  Hock  or  Moselle,  and  a  glass  of  Maraschino.*' 
His  verdicts  upon  poetry  are  better,  some  of  them  displaying  real  in> 
light  By  far  the  best  thing  in  the  volume  now  given  to  the  world 
is,  however,  "A  Character  of  the  late  Ktia,"  which  ni.iy  or  may  not 
be  Wainewright's.     In  this  the  trick  of  Elia's  style  is  happily  caught 


THE  life  of  Wainewright  suggests  to  me  some  shortcomings  in 
our  medical  knowledge.'  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
worst  crimes  of  Wainewright  are  in  part  attributable  to  his  indulgence 
in  opium.  It  is  true  that  vanity  and  love  of  pleasure  develope  vile 
appetites  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  any  by  which  human  nature  is 
shaken.  Still,  the  career  of  Wainewright  is,  I  think,  incomprehensible 
without  the  knowledge  that  he  blunted  his  faculties  by  the  constant 
consumption  of  opium.  It  is  to  be  regrt-ttt-d  that  the  only  book 
concerning  opium-eating  which  fmds  acceptance  is  that  of  Dc 
Quincey,  which,  however  brilliant  as  a  romance,  is  in  other  respects 
useless.  A  very  limited  indulgence  in  opium  will  convince  an  average 
man  that  serious  moral  danger  attends  the  practice.  Ilie  moral 
feelings  undergo  a  process  of  deadening  analogous  to  that  of  the 
l^ysical  faculties,  and  a  man  who  takes  opium  will  6nd  himself 
capable  of  contemplating,  if  not  of  committing,  actions  the  mere 
thou^t  of  whichj  under  healthier  conditions,  would  till  him  mt3&. 
horror. 
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IF  the  evidence  of  Professor  Hiutk-y  is  to  be  received,  the  doy, 
rather  than  the  monkey,  must  be  regarded  as  the  neare!>l  ap- 
proach to  humanity,  in  physical  c<jiifiguration  as  in  moral  gifts-  la 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Inslilution,  I'rofcsior  Huxley  slated  that  the 
"unity  existing  between  the  dog  ami  man  13  very  striking,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  ])h)'siail  nature,  but  the  moral  nature  uf  the  two 
animals."  By  tlie  iiitl  of  a  diagram  he  pointed  out  that,  ""  in  iotcmat 
construction,  the  only  difference  beiKcen  man  and  do^  is  one  of  sute 
and  proportion.  There  is  nut  a  boue,  not  a  single  coastituem  in  otic 
wiiich  does  not  exist  in  the  other."  There  is  even  a  rudimentary 
collar-bone  in  the  dog,  and  something  that  may  develop  into  a  great 
toe.  "  Man  and  dog,"  indeed,  asserts  the  Profcisor,  "  are  constructed 
on  the  same  phui  as  two  churches  bnilt  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  differing  in  detail."  This  information  must  be  regarded 
as  satisfactor)'.  The  dog  is  a  more  Tes|)ectable  ancestor  than  the  ape, 
and  there  are  men  living  who  would  maiouin  that,  in  moral  n-specls 
at  least,  a  good  many  specimens  of  humanity  have  gone  downwards 
rather  than  iipn-atds  in  the  scale.  That  dogs  arc  often  bad,  except 
under  the  corrupting  intlucnce  of  human  associations,  some  with  aa, 
extensive  knowledge  of  animals  arc  disposed  to  doubt  A  dog  whic 
is  kept  constantly  chained  grows  savaije  and  misanthropical,  and  is 
no  longer  the  same  being  that  he  was  before.  So  distinctly  is  this  the 
case,  that  no  one  with  a  real  knowledge  of  anitnals,  or  love  for  them, 
will  ever  keep  a  dog  under  such  conditions.  What  Profcssiu  Huxley 
says  about  music  causing  a  dog  pain,  and  at  the  same  lime  exercising 
a  terrible  fascination  over  him,  is  scarcely  exact.  The  howl  of  a  dog 
needs  not  always  be  a  sign  of  grief  or  misery.  It  is  possible  that 
something  of  admiration  may  mingle  with  its  feelings  when  it  howll 
in  concert  with  music,  or  when  it  bays  the  moon ;  a  custom  which  in 
the  analogous  case  of  wolves  is  assigned  by  Massingcr  to  Iiunger. 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  when  questioned  whether  he  is  not  moved  by 
the  itnpiecations  of  the  families  he  has  ruined,  answers  in  memorable 
lines — 

Ygc,  as  [ockf  arc 
When  AnmiDK  t>i11gw»  split  tbemselves  a^alntt 
TlKir  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  h  moved 
When  wolve^  with  hunger  fiineJ,  howl  at  htr  briehlne*!. 

Meantime,  in  consideration  of  the  honours  now  apparently  "in 
store  for  the  dog  as  the  ancestor  of  man,  it  seems  worth  wlUle  'to, 
notice  what  has  been  held  of  him  by  the  ancicnls.  That  dogs  were , 
considered  resiwnsible  creatures  we  know  on  the  authority  of  PlJity,, 
who  states  tiint  in  his  own  limeaceitain  luimbcr  of  them  were  anoDAlly 
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.liange^  or  crucined  as  a  punlshnicivt,  l>ecaiisc  their  preJcccasiirs 
Jiiiled  to  give  warning  that  the  Gaiib  wcru  scaling  the  Capliol.  That 
Jtdog  was  known  to  sptak,  Fliiiy  only  suites  on  hcaisiy  evidence. 
He  supplies,  however,  Sfime  remarkable  stories  of  their  fidelity  to 
their  masters.  Sir  Tiiomas  Brown,  in  an  essay  "  Of  the  Jew,"  in 
which  he  denies  that  nn  unsavoury  odour  is  gentiHtious  or  national 
unto  the  Jews,  holds,  like  Trofessor  Huxley,  that  the  power  of  the 
dog  to  find  his  master  in  the  dark  is  probably  attribotable  to  the 
.fiut  thftt  every  tpan  may  have  "a  proper  and  pecniiar  savour." 


AFROrOS  of  stories  o(  dogs  which  slightly  overjiass  the  bounds 
of  credibility  or  ordinary  credulity,  1  may  state  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  laith  with  iorae  devotees  of  ihe  Shakespearian  revivals  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  that  a  certain  dog  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  revivals,  and  that  if  ^y  chance  a 
play  of  any  other  author  was  substituled  for  Shakespeare,  the  animal 
aluuys  deixirled  in  dudgeon.  The  legend  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  story  of  the  Scotch  Shepherd's  dug,  which  attended  kirk  so 
reguUriy  with  its  master  that  it  became  a  judge  of  orihodoxy,  and 
Dcver  failed  to  whine  or  howl  a  protest  against  any  attempted 
modification  of  the  doctrines  of  elecrion,  predestination,  or  eternal 
puniahtneni.  The  owner  of  so  well-informed  and  right-thinking  in 
animal  might  be  expected  to  share  the  belief  of  the  Red  Indian,  and 

Thiiilf,  nOntittcit  tn  }-on  cijtial  sky, 

\\\\  raiihfii!  dog  xhall  hear  him  coin|iany. 

--A  STO.RV  concerning  dueUing  on  horseback,  which  has  come' 
:4^/».  from  Morocco,  unites  to  the  tttravagancc  of  the  Irish 
narratives  coocerning  duels  of  Sir  Jonah  Barringcon  the  grimness 
dianicteiistic  of  Indian  legends  of  personal  conflict  A  woman  was, 
of  course,  the  cause  in  dispute,  though  whether  two  shepherds  con- 
tended for  the  same  nymph,  or  a  new  Mcnclaus  sought  to  be 
avenged  upon  a  modem  Paris,  was  not  stated.  I  am  not  going  10  be 
the  [K>et  of  the  conflict,  or  to  allcmpt  to  describe  its  varying  phases. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  two  Moors,  each  armed  with  a  carbine, 
a  revolver,  and  a  hunting-knife,  were  placed  by  the  seconds  like 
knights  in  a  list,  only  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance.  They  charged 
each  other  in  due  form,  and,  as  might  he  expected,  the  horses  were 
the  first  to  suffer,  both  being  killed  by  ihe  discharge  of  the  carbines 
Tnisting  to  their  revolvers,  the  warriors  then  apjirrwchcd,  and  seri- 
ously wounded  each  otlier,  after  which  they  closed  and  killed  each 
other  about  the  same  moment  with  tlieir  knives.     Duelling  like  this 
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is  different  from  what  goes  by  the  name  in  Gfrmany  and  France.  It 
should  act  as  a  discouragement  to  those  who  follow  out  this  barbar- 
ous foTTO  of  adjusting  wrong,  that  the  savage,  in  affairs  of  this  kind, 
always  contrives  to  leave  the  civilised  man  nowhere.  The  com- 
batants,  in  tliiii  instance,  arc  not  without  a  certain  measure  uf  kinship 
with  Othello. 


THi^RK  will  be  a  saving  of  lime  and  temper  to  a  good  many 
busy  men  tf  the  lead  of  Vienna  is  followed  in  London  as  it 
has  been  in  Paris,  and  pneumatic  blocks  are  establinhed  alt  over  the 
capital.  How  wide  a  diversity  uf  opinion  concerning  the  hour 
prevails  among  those  clocks  which  by  their  size  and  utber  advan- 
tages are  supposed  to  direct  a  district,  i:>  at  once  apparent  to  anyone 
who,  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  the  traffic  is  still,  listens  from 
a  commanding  position  to  their  chimes.  A  divergence  of  two  to 
three  minutes— in  these  days  of  railway  travelling,  quite  sufficient  to 
be  of  serious  consequence— is  ihcn  perceivable.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  clocks  all  alike  and  all  infallible. 
The  benefit,  moreover,  will  not  be  confined  to  those  who  arc  within 
sight  ofa  public  dial,  sine--,  by  payment  of  a  small  sum,  the  time  can 
be  "turned  on"  from  the  central  establishment.  While  admitting 
the  ingentiiiy  of  the  scheme  now  propounded,  I  cannot  resist  a  con- 
viction that  electricity  is  the  proper  method  by  which  to  establish 
uniformity  of  action  in  clocks. 

IT  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  immediately  after  I  had  drawn 
attention  in  last  month's  Table  Talk  to  the  two  plays  upon  the 
subject  of  Robert  Macairc,  which  gave  that  character  its  remarkable 
popularity,  the  two  pieces  in  question  should  be,  so  to  tpcak,  rolled 
into  one  and  produced  at  the  Thifatre  de  I'.Ambigu  Comique.  That  the 
information  I  supplied  is  not  generally  known  is  shown  in  the  (act 
that  a  Paris  corres|Kindcnt  of  an  evening  journal  assigns  to  Fr^^ic 
Lcmaitrc  the  authoniliip  of  the  piece  known  as  Robert  Macaire, 
which,  as  I  staled,  I-s  'I  liw^l,  by  MM.  Anticr,  Saint-Anund,  and 
Alhoy.  The  cause  of  this  mistake  is,  that  (he  name  of  f  .cmaJtre  was 
advanced  as  the  author  of  the  piece  ;  the  three  dramatists  being  con- 
tent to  remain  incognito,  and  reap  the  popularity  and  success  which 
the  name  of  the  audacious  comedian  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
whimj  had  enacted  Robert  Macaire^  was  sure  to  bring. 
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Chaiter  XIV. 

TVaviUr :  Show  me  ray  patli,  fur  ilar  :  to  liglit  ^  to  Icfi  ? 
/gmU  FalHUi :  T.i  Icfl. 

7'mtlifr:   niieKunto  »ha'l  1  reach  \\a»  road  la-night? 
/gnii  /ii/um :  To-night. 

Tna-dttr :    1  seek  no  tiighl,  good  star  :  I  wek  a  rcsl. 
liHit  Fattiui :  Arre-I  ! 

Trmftlltr:   Xay,  liut  not  here?— whkli  litm  <Irnl)  i»oinl  >  way? 
I^aii  Fatuui :  Aw.iy  I 

Travtliiri   Thou'rl  Edia's  Swier.     I-cati  where  go  I  will. 
f^nu  fatuitj :  1  will. 

Tttiitlitr :   Nuw-  hftth  the  aitowercd  mc  -  111  IruKl  tliU  Elf. 
/jM»  Falkos  :  Tbjielf. 

AI-A!J  hnd  seen  nothing  new  in  his  sUler  before  lie  set  off  fgr 
Versailles.  lie  had  no  reason  to  look  for  anything,  and  was 
much  too  full  of  hurry,  and  cf  a  long  forgouen  glow  of  wluit — had  he 
thought  about  them— he  must,  in  ihe  face  of  hoijclcss  love,  have 
been  conipellcd  to  call  high  spirils,  to  set  down  Helen's  manner  to 
anything  but  sympathy  wiih  his  own  excitement,  tcmpu-red  by  what- 
ever sadness  his  sxiddcn  Ocparlure  ini;;ht  bring  upon  her  during  the 
hour  of  good-bye.  Men  cannot  iovc  without  living  ;  and  there  arc 
not  nuny— Iiappily  for  something  a  great  deal  better  than  romance — 
*ho  can  keep  themselves  up  to  broken- hearted  ])oint  evcrj-  day  and 
all  day  long.  At  any  rate,  Alan  Keid  was  not  a  lover  of  that  kimi, 
and  tlie  prospect  of  an  escape  from  the  ^ta^fnant  pond  in  which 
he  had  been  living  all  these  months  into  ilie  stormiest  of  seas  was 
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more  ihan  enough,  at  the  first  hiirBr,  to  thrust  even  Bertha  a  good 
n-a)-  back  into  a  ratlier  dark  comer  of  the  heart  of  any  healthy- 
botlicd  man.  Aflcr  all,  a  thing  is  not  thrust  om  by  being  pushed 
farther  in. 

But  Heleo,  reading  his  clear  nature  by  her  own  clouded  twilight, 
saw  in  his  perfecily  frank  and  natural  pleasure  at  finding  himself 
alive  again  only  the  excitement  of  despair,  driving  her  brother  to  aoy 
son  of  faUe  excitement— sending  him  to  the  whirl  of  war  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bottle,  the  dice-box,  or  any  like  lunacies  which 
ihdr  meanness  closed  to  him.  Of  course  she  did  not,  even  by  a 
look,  so  far  as  she  could  control  her  looks,  give  him  the  least  hint  of 
the  new  knuwledge  she  liad  learned  from  Giduon  Skull.  That  had 
come  to  divide  them^  not  indeeil  in  heart,  but  in  soul.  Their  ways 
and  their  thoughts  could  be  the  same  no  more. 

To  her  mother  she  was  just  as  silent,  and  any  change  In  her, 
coming  with  Alan's  dcpantirc,  seemed  just  as  natural.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Rcid,  like  her  son,  had  a  good  deal  more  to  think  about  than  Helen's 
looks  and  words,  which  could  maitcr  nothing.  Thus  far,  the  course 
of  her  |>lan  had  proved  a  disappointment  to  her.  But  even  the 
nature  of  her  disappointment  only  proved  to  her  more  clearly  how 
VCT)'  right  she  h-id  been.  Alan,  to  her  anxious  and  impatient  eyes, 
had  displayed  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  that  she  had  feared ; 
only,  they  seemed  more  ingrained  and  developed  than  she  had  feared. 
Knowing  nothing  of  what  he  had  lost  or  of  what  he  believed,  she 
could  only  wonder,  with  an  aching  heart,  at  the  unlooked-for  nunncr 
in  which  a  scctiiingly  heallliy- minded  and  strong-bodied  young  nan, 
a  gentleman  too  and  with  her  own  blood  in  him,  had  taken  the  mere 
loss  of  a  fortune.  He  bad  been  patient :  and  she  had  looked  for  the 
eager  spirit  of  the  soldier  who  hears  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
sounding  the  charge.  He  had  plodded  and  tramped  about  London 
in  searcli  of  daily  bread,  when  she  had  looked  for  the  birth  of  the 
spirit  which  knows  of  no  choice  but  that  lietwixn  death  and  victory. 
He  had  been  proud  and  sensitive,  instead  of  covering  himself  with 
steel :  passively  kind  arvd  tender  when  he  should  ha\'e  been  wilful 
and  strong.  And  now,  instead  of  making  some  £ir-reacliing  plan  to 
lead  him  to  some  great  goal,  he  had  thankfully  picked  up  the  firrt 
bone  with  a  scrap  or  two  of  meat  for  the  day  upon  it  which  had 
been  thrown  htm  by  a  stranger  as  a  useless  thing.  No,  thought  she-^ 
he  is  not  like  hts  father,  after  all.  His  father  would  have  done 
things,  if  he  had  had  ihem  to  do.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  left  nothing 
to  his  son  but  his  one  weak  side.  And  so,  rendered  doubly  obstinate 
by  disappointment,  she  hardened  herself  in  her  scheme — certauil/ 
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none  the  less  hecause  of  a  secret  doubt  that  it  was  an  error  from  the 
beginning.  How  could  she  go  to  him  and  say,  "  Yott  have  [irovcd  to 
me  that  you  dcscn-c  nothing — so  lake  the  fortune  that  you  do  not 
deserve,  and  could  never  have  ixiadu  ? "  It  vrould  be  insulting  bet 
own  son,  who  had  all  her  living  love  and  his  dead  father  in  Iiim. 
He  had  the  one  virtue  of  pridt,  and  that  would  make  him  refuse  to 
take  what  only  her  Iialf- scornful  pity  tossed  back  to  him.  Perhaps 
be  would  only  feci  that  she  had  been  wronging  him,  and  playing 
with  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  Only  the  success  of  her  scheme 
could  make  him  undcrstanil  her  and  thank  her:  and  if  he  failed  to 
understand  her — better  than  such  an  end  as  that  would  be  loss  and 
poverty  to  the  \'ery  end. 

In  short,  if  her  plan  for  Atan  did  not  win  by  itself,  it  must  be 
Doade  to  win.  She  was  most  assuredly  not  playing  to  lose.  If  dice 
happen  to  be  so  made  that  nothing  hut  the  double  ace  Tiims  up 
however  they  arc  thrown,  the  weight  must  be  shifted  to  the  other  side 
if  one  means  to  win.  What  error  had  she  committed  ?  Absohitety 
none,  that  she  could  sec-  WTiilc'Alan  was  on  his  way  to  Versailles, 
and  Helen  was  thinking  her  oi^ti  thoughts,  their  mother  sat  reviewing 
from  the  beginning  a  situation  of  which  nobody  could  dream  but  the 
curate  of  Hillswick,  and  he  only  as  a  phase  of  thought  which  mental 
humility,  a  natural  lowliness  and  reference  of  self-ordering  to  all  his 
betters,  and  the  hoi)e  of  a  living,  might  make  him  accept,  but  could 
not  help  him  to  understand.  She  could  find  no  error.  There  had 
been  no  difficulty,  even.  She  had  looked  for  many,  and  had  found 
none.  Without  any  sort  of  legal  fuss  or  form  her  co-executors  had 
found  her  a  steward  and  trustee  for  Copkston,  willing  to  act  as 
Owner  :  for  Waldron's  entry  upon  the  estate  meant  nothing  more  to 
her.  The  curate  himself  could  not  undeceive  her,  even  had  he  been 
willing:  for  that  verj'  same  good  ofiice  of  finding  the  ostensible 
owner  and  secret  trustee  which  she  believed  he  had  done  for  her,  he 
"believed  that  his  nephew  C  ideon  had  done  for  him.  Without  Gideon's 
help  he  could  not  have  done  it  at  all ;  while  he  was  the  last  m;m  on 
eatth  to  lessen  his  importance  in  Mrs.  Kcid's  eyes— admitting  the 
most  necessary  breach  of  conhdence — by  confessing  to  a  deputy ;  and 
Gidconwasnolcss  the  last  man,  when  he  sawa  misunderstanding  going, 
to  cut  off  any  possibility  of  using  tt  by  clearing  it  away  premahirely. 
So,  reviewing  all  she  could  possibly  know,  Coi>lcston,  without  any 
trouble,  was  as  secure  as  if  it  had  been  in  Alan's  own  hands.  The 
will,  too,  was  as  safe  as  Copleston,  in  a  box  in  the  strong-room  of 
the  bank  at  Hillswick,  where  no  one  would  dream  of  looking  for 
what  nobody  thought  existed,  and  where  no  accident  could  bnii%\t. 
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to  tigliL  umil  she  pleased.  Not  that  she  Inieaded 
in  weming,  to  bring  ii  lo  light  even  when  ilie  utnc 
felt,  would  blame  her  now  if  by  any  ira]K)S5iblc  chtow: 
discover  the  method  she  had  cho&cn  for  bis  educatii 
the  lime  came,  whether  at  the  end  of  se\'cn  ^-ean  or] 
would  be  given  iiii  to  him  wtlioiit  any  myslcry,  and  si 
him  with  pride  in  him  and  for  him,  "Sec  wh^i  1  hii 
and  borne  for  you  [  "  and  he  would  thank  hrr,  not 
fortune,  but  for  liaving  lOiide  him  a  man.  Surely, 
appointment  was  all  t  o  sooii.  It  came  from 
perhaps,  nothing  more.  What  were  a  [*iv  months,  i 
beginning  in,  out  of  seven  years?  No  doubt  his  beginnii^ 
a  bad  one.  All  the  more  need  to  stand  by  a  plan 
out  to  ensure  a  good  end.  IVovidencc  itself  must' 
puzzled  now  and  then  at  the  immediate  elfect  of  its 
All  the  more  reason  for  not  changing  them.  A  cic 
the  surest  »ign  of  a  clear  noon. 

So  once  more  the  poor  lady  let  her  warm  Welsh 

sharp  Welsh  wits  twist  themselves  into  a  web  from 

nature  und  a  blunter  mind  would  surely  liave  saved  hi 

to  the  world  from  her  cradle,  born  and  bred  among] 

mountains,  and  matured  and  completed  in  (he  sclf-si 

four  at  Coplcston,  her  husband  and  her  son   had   been' 

which  she  had  studied  with  far  more  love  and  real  thaol 

She  liad  learned  only  the  romance  of  the  world's  battle,  i 

fired  her  mind  with  barren  ambition  for  them,     ijhe  hu 

Copleston  as  a    stranger,  and  a  stranger  she  IwJ  lived  in 

days,  looking  at  life,  boUi  wlUiin  and  without  the  fjark^ 

different  eyes  from  those  who  really  felt  it  to  be  tb^H 

could  not  make  them  understand  wliat  she  saw  and  kneir 

all  her  wit  and  all  her  will.      When  all  she  read  an< 

down  to  the  Reverend  Christopher  Skull's  Sunday 

that  life  visis  so  great  and  death  so  awful,  tiow  sane  nic 

tent  themselves  widi  catching  fish  and  peddling  over 

county  matters,  and  breeding  foxes  to  be  worried  by . 

never  been  able  to  comprehend.     The  common  lot 

accepted,  for  she  had  never  heard  of  tlie  new  miIiooI  : 

was  right,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  Helen  and  her. 

a  bnrden  on  her  own  conseicnrc  that  one  whon\  love, 

course,  accepted  as  made  by  nature  fur  a  great    u 

statesman — perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  age  and 

act,  or  ratlicr  ni«.i,  .-is  if  life  were  notliii'i:  to  hlni  :  n% 
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aaidcnt  of  having  a  few  thousands  a  year  had  set  him  outside  the 
largest  issues  and  above  the  highest  and  worthiest  ambilions.  She 
felt  the  full  weight  of  Coplcslon  when,  after  a  few  efforts  to  strike 
fire  out  of  old  Harry,  she  had  to  own  that,  not  even  to  please  her, 
could  he  become  anything  but  what  nature — or,  as  she  put  it,  as 
Cople&ton — had  made  him.  He  would  have  gone  to  the  block  for 
lier  sake,  she  knew,  and  she  was  proud  of  the  knowledge— buc  she 
wanted  him  to  go  to  a  throne  :  and  to  that  wish  he  seemed  simply 
deaf  and  blind,  as  h.ippy  and  content  in  ignoring  it,  and  as  much 
taking  her  share  in  his  own  content  and  happiness  for  granted,  as  if 
they  had  only  one  soul  between  them,  and  that  his  own.  Ko  wonder 
that,  when  he  died,  the  common  household  happiness  with  which  he 
had  filled  her  life  oppressed  her  like  a  sense  of  sin.  Into  what  might 
not  his  ten  talents  liave  grown  if  she  herself  had  not  fallen  short  in 
strength  of  purpose  and  will  ?  What  sort  of  wife  is  slic  who  does 
not  supply  all  that  is  wanting  in  hc-r  husband  to  make  the  best  and 
utmost  of  him  ?  What  else  should  marriage  mean  ?  Well — mother- 
hood might  mean  that  too,  and  more.  Alan  had  none  of  his  father's 
genius— as  she  termed  the  little  tastes  and  turns  that  had  blossomed 
so  brightly  at  Coplesion  and  round  Hillswick  :  that  is  to  say,  where 
there  were  neither  critics  nor  rivals.  But  it  is  better  to  use  one 
talent  than  bury  ten — and  where  »"ould  her  conscienirc  be  if  Alan's 
one  went  to  swell  the  hoard  that  had  been  buried  in  Copleston? 

Much  of  all  this  she  had  already  put  into  words,  when  she  was 
unwillingly  obliged  lo  lake  into  ht-r  confidence  the  man  who  bad  the 
temporary  cure  of  her  soul,  and  whoj  under  her  Inisbjind's  will, 
shared  her  temporal  responsibilities.  Cut  the  better  half  had  been 
left  unspoken,  even  to  herself:  impulse  and  instinct,  in  this  quiet, 
slow-moving  woman,  were  at  the  root  of  it  all,  and  these  arc  without 
language.  They  have  to  go  to  reason  for  words  :  reason  finds  words 
of  a  sort  fast  enough,  but  never  quite  the  right  ones,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  exactly  the  wrong,  Her  text  to-day  was  a  small  packet  o 
bank-notes  which  Alan  had  bargained  to  receive  beforehand  from 
the  /it^us,  so  that  he  might  feel  at  ease  about  his  mother  and  sister. 
They  were  to  receive  for  him  all  except  what  he  was  to  be  paid  for 
his  expenses,  and,  thanks  to  the  atmosphere  of  Gideon's  dinner,  ivith 
its  lord  and  its  champagne,  the  payment  in  advance  had  been  more 
generous  than  it  might  have  been  had  Alaii's  engagement  been  made 
in  cold  blood  in  the  Fleet  Street  ofTicei  and  with  Mr.  Sims  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  Mrs.  Eeid  looked  down  upon  their  source — a 
^pewspapcr,  and  not  even  an  English  one — but  her  fingers  could  oot 
quite  unmoveti  at  the  touch  of  the  first  gold  that  .Man  hid  earned. 
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As  she  felt  now,  evcu  a  reporter's  wages  were  more  hoDOurablc,  and 
promised  more,  than  the  wliolc  income  of  Coplcston.  If  it  had  only 
been  a  barrister's  or  physician's  first  fee  !  It  would  have  justified 
her  whole  plan  for  him,  instead  of  only  encouraging  her  lo  go  on  lo 
the  end,  and  to^put  doubt  and  impatience  once  for  all  under  lock  j 
and  key,  hide  them  with  the  ivill,  and  never  look  at  them  a^in. 
AVilhout  the  notes,  she  :ind  HWen  had  enough  left  fur  immediate 
needs;  and  she  had  taken  care  to  provitle  for  a  long  day  of  waiting 
better  than  she  had  let  her  children  suppose.  She  put  the  notes  into 
her  desk,  locked  Lhem  up,  and  all  misgivings  tvilh  them.  "  Wc  will 
pay  them  back  in  less  than  seven  years,  please  God,"  said  she. 

Hut  meanwhile  somchody  else  was  putting  his  thoughts  in  order 
— and  this  was  Gideon  Skull. 

When  he  parted  from  Helen,  it  mii-Ki  he  owned  that  his  mind  had 
been,  for  him,  strangely  confused.  He  knew  his  new  purpose,  and 
had  justi5ed  it  to  reason  and  sanity  by  making  worldly  wisdom 
approve  of  a  seemingly  most  irntliunal  passion.  He  also  knew  that 
he  was  on  some  sort  of  road  towards  it ;  but  he  was  in  a  new  and 
strange  country,  and  he  suspected  that,  even  if  he  were  on  the  bcstand 
slraightcsl  road,  he  might  come  to  a  dozen  uncxixxtcdand  bewilder- 
ing turnings  before  he  had  advanced  a  mile.  Love  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  matter  when  it  comes,  f^r  the  first  time,  to  a  man  of  forty..^ 
Gideon  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  lake  Helen—at  least,  for  a 
wife — williout  either  Copleston  itself  as  a  dowry  or  with  some  near 
approach  to  its  money  value.  He  was  certain  of  this,  because  he 
was  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  insane.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  lo  feel,  as  a  sane  man  ought,  that  ho  would  lake 
two  Coplcstons  as  the  price  of  giving  up  Helen  ;  not  even  if  by ; 
taking  them  and  leaving  her  he  coutd  inflict  a  just  and  righteous 
vengeance  upon  Victor  Waldron.  He  thought,  as  he  went  about  his 
immediate  financial  business,  of  her  lips,  her  voice,  her  waist,  the 
light  in  her  eyes  and  the  blood  in  her  checks,  and  the  thrill  of  her 
fingers  in  a  way  which  women  who  like  to  catch  what  they  call  love 
at  lirst  sight  from  men  with  plenty  of  body  about  them  must,  we 
must  suppose,  find  blattering  to  them  and  pleasant  to  imagine. 
Perhaps  if  Helen  had  not  gathered  all  her  notions  of  love  at 
first  sight  from  story-books,  which  deal  with  it  as  if  it  were  an 
ethereal  film  of  most  delicate  (Spiritual  subtlety,  most  unlikely  lo 
catch  its  usual  victims,  she  would  have  been  less  cbted  by  the 
discovery  that,  in  a  reckless  and  desperate  mood,  she  had  some 
power  over  mankind  as  represented  by  Gideon  SkulL  But  not  even 
his  particular  way  of  ihinldng  about  Helen,  engrossing  as  it  was,  nor 
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Ihe  larther'reaching  bui  eqiuUy  engrossirtg  thought  of  how  he  could 
make  its  satisfaction  profitable  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  Victor 
Waldron,  made  him  inattentive  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Instead 
of  mooning  about  and  lr)-ing  lo  turn  his  feelings  into  rhj-me  as  well 
as  Tcflson,  as  a  weaker-minded  lover  might  have  done,  he  went 
straight  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Arislides  and  Sinon,  where  he  iiad 
met  Alan  Keid. 

Mr.  Sinon,  who  had  returned  from  Birmingham,  received  Gideon 
in  a  comfortable  and  nut  ver)-  btuiucss-likc  Uttle  office  where  the 
immediate  affair  on  hand  was  a  bottle  of  sherrj-  and  a  \ikl<S  dc 
Strasbourg.  The  merchant  might  have  been  a  Jew,  and  was  often 
thought  so  by  those  who  knew  no  better.  But  he  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  a  Jew.  The  most  typical  and  conventional  of  Jews 
would  soon  have  found  himself  the  most  innocent  of  babies  in  the 
liands  of  a  Gentile  like  Mr.  Sinon — for  it  is  a  {irofuund  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews,  who  are  supreme  in  Music  and  in  all  tlie 
pleasure-giving  arts,  crafts,  and  trades,  and  are  belter  in  spending 
tiian  in  getting,  stand  anywhere  near  first  in  IJusincss,  and  such 
really  important  things.  Why  are  there  no  Jews  in  Scotland? 
Why  arc  ihcy  so  shy  of  returning  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  why  do 
they  become  mere  nobodies  where  Creeks  and  Armenians  flourish  and 
do  well  ?  Mr.  Sinon  was  a  pure-blooded  Centilc  and  a  most  orthodox 
Chii&tian  of  historic  descent,  in  spice  of  his  nose  and  his  eyes.  The 
Sinons  are  a  very  old  Creek  family,  xs  ever)-  schoolboy  used  to 
Xoow  :  and  arc  at  any  rate  well  known  in  Smyrna. 

No  greater  conirasi  in  looks  can  be,  than  that  between  Mr. 
Sinon  and  his  friend — in  a  strictly  husincs-s  sense — Gideon  Skull ; 
or  in  manner,  either.  And  yet  one  can  be  greater— that  between  the 
two  men  as  they  looked  and  the  two  men  as  they  were.  Gideon 
looked  the  typical  English  ntan—blufT,  close,  silent,  heavy,  slow,  with 
the  honesty  wliich  is  bom  of  stupidity.  Mr.  Sinon,  besides  being 
hook-nosed,  saHow-ficcd,  and  sharp-eyed,  was  small,  resticss,  and 
so  given  to  brag  and  10  chatter,  that  even  the  cunning  were  taken  in, 
and  set  him  down  as  a  conceited  fool,  or,  at  best  or  worst,  as  a  very 
harmless  sort  of  knave.  In  short,  Gideon's  stupidity  and  Mr.  Sinon's 
folly  were  very  much  on  a  par,  and  neither  had  any  cause;  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  ally  or  very  much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him.  For 
that  matter,  Gideon  Skull  was  afraid  of  nobody. 

He  made  no  remark  gn  entering  :  his  "  Good-day"  wa.*i  to  pour 
himself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which  he  sat  ruminating. 

"You  have  the  melancholy  air  I "  satd  Mr.  Sinon  gaily.  He 
spoke  English  with  a  perfect  accent,  but  occasionally  used  eccentric 
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idioms  when  he  was  in  a  good  lumiour  and  in  %ym\aAif' 
— as  she  had  been.     "Ah,  if  you  were  rot— if  your  hail 
gnawed  by  nil  the  rats — I  am  one    fool,  M>.  Skull 
believe?     I  come  late  from   Biniiinghnm  :    I  tire:  I 
myself  in  whatever  way.     I  ^o  lo  the  Juliette     I  meet 
£hts  /I'/r— ei(;ht.  nine,  ten.    \yc  drink  all  the  thampognc 
the  grand  treiM.    I  lose— I  win — I   lo&c.      I   lose  my 
Ihc  ache  for  him.     I  lake  the  hairs  of  the  dog — one 
three.     No  question,  in  the  cup  I  tell  cvcrj'thing.     I 

"  Whatever  you  told,  it  was  the  right  thing  to  Ujc 
your  cups  or  out  of  it,"  said  Gideon.  "The  question  is,  whU| 
in  Hinningham?"  He  could  not  help  the  slightest  [xissljlei 
the  idea  of  the  viilturc-foccd,  sallow  little  nuui,  looking  lOuj 
between  a  usurer  and  a  conspirator,  making  3  night  of  ifl 
fashion,  and  K-iving  nothing  but  a  headache  to  show  fo^ 
morning.  r 

"In  Birmingham?    Ah,  I  forget.     What  does  one 
Hirmingham?    Ah,  I  remember.     I  go  to  the  theatre. 
ballet  one  pretty  girl.     I  laugh  to  sec  her  piifniettc — it 
Knglish  crocodile.    Hiil  her  hair — myfricnj,  it  was 
stik,  like  an  angel  at  the  bar.    Direct,  I  fall  into  the  lo 
her  my  friend.     I- — -    Ah,' I  :m  one  other  fool.     'ITicrc 
two  sorts  of  men,  my  friend.    One  sort  is  the  womcD,  tlic  ot 
is  ilie  fools.     Vifiiii  ia  fie." 

"  Hrn  !  *'  growled  Gideon,  for  he  was  not  yet  sure  hov 
Sinon's  philosophy  might  not  be  tiuc. 

'*  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gcnlleman,"  said  Afr. 
have  but  one  little  house,  and  that  costs  me  twelve  thou 
ever)' year.  T  shall  nc\'erbc  rich,  like  you.  ^^on«iollr  ,\ 
one  whole  wife  and  children — five,  six,  seven.  They  c 
the  half  what  my  one  liltle  house  cost  lae.  It  is  true  he 
then  it  is  true  he  wins.  I  do  not  play  so  much;  but  then  I 
night  1  lose  one  thousand  pounds.  Vou  sh.ill  jjlay  with  me 
my  fnend  ;  and  you  shall  win." 

"JHm  ! "  growled  Gideon  again,  but  in  another  lone, 
it  a  mle  never  to  play  with  people  who  always  lose  ;  so: 
never  gets  up  ihc  winner.     I  s»pi>osc  you  found  time,  in 
of  your  busines!!,  to  amuse  yourself  for  five  minutes  with  a 
what  you  went  for?" 

"  You  English  \     .Always  the  busines*.  the  business,  ihc 
That  makes  you  so  rich.     But  what  means  busiociis  but 
the  pleasure,  eh?    One  Vacit  \e»  ^tsftt— v«w.\^-*vre» 
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That  is  right.  You  go  to  the  sleep  for  the  ten,  and  to  the  business 
for  tlic  fourteen  hour,  nnd  not  to  the  pliy  for  none.  Yes,  I  find 
one  little  mimitc.  lie  is  slow — he  take  fifly-ninc  second ;  I  am 
r,uick — T  talte  one  second.     It  is  done." 

"  I  supposed  so.     Well  ?  " 

"  I  order  the  rific.'i  for  the  Sultan  of  Cashgar,  you  comprehend. 
They  ask  do  questions  ;  they  are  men  of  business ;  Csshgu  is  a 
ROod  place  of  business,  the  first  part  of  him.  1  pay  more  down  than 
Ihcy  would  ask,  to  begin  ;  nnd,  in  fine,  Sinon  and  Arislidcs  arc  good 
names  on  a  bill.  They  will  make  the  guns  so  cheap  lo  look  like 
guns,  and  to  he  good  for  at  the  least  one  bang.  Then  you  run  them 
10  Cashgai  by  the  route  of  Morlaix,  and  you  deliver  them  to  ihe 
consignee,  and  when  they  have  dun;:  with  the  franc-tircuis  tlicy  shall 
go  to  Cashgar,  or  to  Jericho,  or  to  the  pieces,  if  they  burst  not  before. 
And  you  ?" 

"  I've  spent  the  price  of  a  dinner  in  biiyjng  the  use  of  a  news- 
paper, only  a  backwoods  sort  of  rag,  but  with  a  strong  name  for 
war  news  just  now.  I  prefer  an  American  paper  to  work  with  :  war 
news  that  has  crossed  the  .Atlantic  tivice  is,  of  course,  ten  lin»'s  the 
value  of  what  only  comes  once  over  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Voii  sec 
if  we  don't  get  earlier  and  better  French  news  from  Spraggville  than 
anybody  else  does  from  Versailles." 

"Ah!    If  you  h-id  bought  the   7>W.f but    we 

sliall  do  what  we  con.    And  the  Rentes?" 

**  I've  not  done  badly  there,  but  it  ivx'in't  by  flirting  with  ballet- 
gitU,  I  can  tell  you.  iSy  good  hard  work,  I've  got  hold  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  without  raising  the  market  a  sou.  One  way  and 
another,  we  onghl  to  gel  ihem  up  10  twice  the  price  before  settling 
day.  If  we  don't  clear  fifty  thousand  at  least,  you'll  be  about  right 
about  our  belonging  to  the  fooU." 

"  Fifty  thousand  ?  It  is  not  nuich,  but  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all." 

"  Would  you  like  10  see  the  niirmoranda  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  my  friend.  My  poor  head  is  all  one  ache  of  champagne. 
I  do  not  need — I  could  not  comprehend  one  penny  from  one  pound, 
and  I  should  add  it  up  ail  wrong.  There  is  no  need  of  the  detail 
when  one  deals  with  the  F.nglishman.  If  you  were  a  rascal  of  a 
Greek— but,  in  fine,  you  are  Gideon  Skull,  and  not  a  Greek  at  all" 

"Then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  to-day?  About  the 
nem?" 

'MVe  shall  leave  that  lo  you.  You  will  know  what  the  sort  of 
American  duck  you  English  will  like  the  best  to  swallow  and  to  t;*.'). 
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I  have  to  take  the  sherr>-  all  the  afternoon,  for  I  play  to-ni^t,  and  I 
must  not  lose  quite  so  much  what  I  win.     You  will  comeP    No? 

II  is  strange,  you  so  rich " 

"That's  just  what  I'm  not,  Sinon.  I  don't  play  liecausc  I  can't 
afford  to  play.  I've  played  across  the  water,  but  that's  a  difierent 
thing." 

'*  I  see.  It  is  that  you  like  to  win.  Now,  as  for  mc,  I  like  to 
lose.  It  is  that  I  have  the  goo<I  fortune,  you  comprehend,  in  the 
other  way.     Oh,  you  shall  win  much,  if  you  play  with  me." 

"  Tliat's  tempting.    I  do  like  to  win." 

"  Come  with  mc  to-night  to  Juliette,  then.  She  is  charming : 
and  you  shall  find  the  jolidogs  there  once  more.  HTiat  have  you 
todo?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Gideon.  "  Well,  as  you  say,  one  must  amuse 
themselves  sometimes.  I'll  come  for  an  hour  or  two,  if  you'll  lend 
mc  a  few  pounds.  One  mustn't  go  with  empty  pockets  to  ladies 
whose  names  end  in  (tie  or  im  :  and  I  have  a  particular  objection  to 
be  thoujjht  anylhiug  short  of  a  millionaire  among  people  that  don't 
know  mc.  1  won't  win  more  than  two  hundred  of  you,  and  you 
shall  pay  me  a  hundred  on  account,  now." 

How  Gideon  Skull  never  failed  to  impress  e»-er)'lK>dy,  even 
Greeks  from  A^^ia,  with  a  sense  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  the  tmly 
mystery  which  this  book  contains.  He  never  failed  to  have  money 
for  the  needs  of  the  day,  which  he  never  met  in  a  nig[jardly  fiuhicn  : 
but  that  was  nothing— that  feat  is  constantly  achieved,  and  kept  up 
through  a  long  life,  by  men  who  notoriously  have  not  a  penny  of 
their  own,  and  who  never  cam  one,  and  whom  nobody  would  trust 
with  one.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  that  he  never  bragged  of  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  fell  into  the  grand  bltmder  with  which 
mere  curmlng  so  often  defeats  itself,  of  making  a  parade  of  his 
poverty.  The  days  arc  gone  by  when  everybody  who  called  liimself 
poor  in  and  out  of  season  was  instantly  suspected  of  being  a  mil- 
lionaire—the  nick  became  too  stale.  No  doubt  his  business  look 
and  manner,  and  his  natural  and  genuine  genius  for  easy-going  and 
open-speaking  honesty,  went  ver^*  (ar  in  helping  him,  and  his  reserved 
mannur  and  absence  of  every  sort  of  afleclation  went  farther  still. 
But  even  as  one  may  have  every  detail  and  attribute  of  I>eauty  and 
yet  not  be  bcauliftil,  so  one  may  hate  every  one  of  tliese  gifts  and 
yet  fail  to  be  a  Gideon  Skull.  The  reputation  for  being  rich,  which 
sticks  to  one  even  when  one  asks  a  friend  for  the  fatal  loan  of  half-a- 
crown,  must  be  inliom,  and  belong  to  the  harmony  of  ihe  whole  man 
Even  to  Mr.  Sinon  from  Smyrna,  Gideon's  request  for  a  hundred 
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pounds  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  oddly  as  it  must 
have  come  from  any  other  man.  It  is  inic  that  Gideon,  in  the  most 
natural  way,  had  given  an  excellent  reason — that  it  was  ofier  banking 
hours,  and  that  he  ivould  willingly  have  p>iid  down  a  thou^und  pounds 
if  they  were  llie  straw  that  would  luni  tUe  scale  of  Gideon's  raind  in 
favour  of  going  to  Mademoiselle  Juliette's  on  that  or  any  other  even- 
ing. His  satisfaction  with  laving  got  an  ally  like  Gideon  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  hw  house  liad  hitherto  been  a  good  deal  modified  by 
his  friend's  almost  ovcr-respectablc  aversion  to  winning  and  losing 
except  at  the  great  gnmc  of  whirh  all  Europe  was  the  board.  Gideon 
may  or  may  not  have  known,  by  reason  or  instinct,  wbat  was  pass- 
ing in  Mr.  Sinon's  mind  :  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  genius 
is  the  way  in  which  it  readies  its  ends  bliudfold,  without  being 
able  to  remember  or  even  to  perceive  a  single  step  of  the  road, 
like  tlic  cat  who  may  be  carried  in  a  bag  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  will  find  the  quickest  and  straightcst  way  back 
agjun  to  those  who  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  rid  of  her 
for  ever. 

Most  certainly  Gideon  did  know  this — that  Mr.  Sinon,  had  he 
known  the  true  state  of  things,  would  not  only  have  refused  him  the 
hundred  pounds,  but  would  have  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  even  .as  a  jackal.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were 
laughing  at  him  behind  his  back,  as  a  rich  amateur  in  harness  whom 
they  could  use  and  fleece,  and  who  could  be  made  to  pay  for  everj-- 
thing  that  went  wrong  imtil  all  he  possessed  had  passed  Into  their 
hands  or  into  those  of  friendly  ctcditors  of  their  own  religion.  But 
he  by  no  means,  when  he  left  the  office,  turned  the  tables  by  laughing 
at  the  backs  of  Messrs.  Sinon  and  Aristides.  It  was  all  much  too 
serious,  and  at  the  same  time  loo  simple  and  natural,  for  laughter 
even  in  one's  sleeve.  It  was  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Creek 
merchants  and  American  editors  and  German  statesmen  sLiould 
unite  and  combine  to  make  the  fortune  of  Gideon  Skull.  For  what 
had  the  Americans  fought  one  another  but  to  institute  n  profitable 
blockade,  or  at  least  a  blotkadc  that  should  have  been  profitable 
except  for  subsequent  circumstances  tlut  genius  itself  could  not 
foresee  ?  Suclx  mistakes  were  not  likely  to  happen  agmn.  And  now, 
as  if  he  himself  had  arranged  llie  board,  there  was  a  great  war  in 
France,  an  admirable  sj-stem  of  neutrality  laws  in  England,  and  a 
dc»*cr  Greek  firm  at  his  disposal  to  make  his  fortune  for  him — really 
his  fortune,  at  List — out  of  straw.  If  the  speculation  in  news  and 
Rentes  failed,  //if  could  not  lose  ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  lose.  But  it 
couLd  not  fail    It  must  succeed  \  and  he  would  be  a  capitalist  at 
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otice,  and  in  due  time  a  millionaire  ;  and — who  knows ? — squire  ol 
Coplcston,  and  husband  of  Helen  Reid. 

Victor  Waldron  had  once  called  him  a  sanguine  man.  And 
certainly  it  had  happened  only  too  ol'ten  that  his  |ilans,  since  he 
had  given  \x\>  pleasure  as  the  great  purpose  of  hfc,  had  lailed. 
Othenmc,  he  would  not  have  been  living  from  hand  (o  mouth  on  a 
barren  reputation  for  siirccss  al  forty  years  old.  Hut  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  that  there  was  anything  over- sanguine  here.  Ercrybody 
was  playin;;  into  his  hands. 

Even  some  happy  instinet  had  led  lum  to  get  rid  of  Helen's 
brother,  or  at  least  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  before  he  could  guess, 
not  having  yet  seen  Helen,  how  important  it  was  about  to  become 
that  she  should  have  no  brother  for  a  while.  "  No,"  he  thought,  *'  1 
must  nol  produce  that  niU,  even  if  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  it  Ihia 
minute,  till  there's  occasion.  I  should  make  her  grateful  to  me  all 
her  days,  and  I  should  lose  her  for  all  mine.  As  long  as  the  Reids 
go  down  and  Rentes  go  up.  I  have  ihc  whip  hand :  but  the  will 
must  be  in  nobody's  hands  but  mine.  I  wish  I  could  imagine  wliat 
it  all  means  ;  but  I  must  do  without  imagining.  If  there's  a  will,  and 
there's  any  flaw  about  it,  such  as  the  Reids  and  the  Waldrons  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  1  shall  know  pretty  well  what 
to  do.  If  there's  one — I  shall  know  any  way  what  to  do  with 
Waldron.  1  think  he'll  Iw  sorry  not  to  have  paid  his  dehts,  one  of  these 
days — and  the  longer  1  hold  it  back,  the  better  for  me  and  the  wor« 
for  him.  Helen  married — out  comes  the  will  at  any  lirae ;  out  of  any 
old  hjmbcr-room,  or  wherever  it  might  be.  Let  mc  see — I  toM  her 
I'd  take  three  days.  Considering  what  sort  of  an  uncle  I've  got,  one 
ought  to  do ;  and  a  nm  down  to  Coplcston  won't  run  away  with  much 
of  a  hundred  pounds — 1  shall  have  almost  enough  left  to  last  me  till 
it's  time  to  send  Rentes  up  as  high  as  the  sky.  Three  days  I  I'm 
hanged  if  I  make  it  two." 

So  he  turned  into  die  neit  telegraph  ofHce  and  despatched .  ihis 
message  : — "  Skull  to  Sinon. — Can't  come  to-night.  Must  go  and  see 
an  old  uncle  in  the  countr)'.  Back  day  after  to-morrow  if  all  goes 
well."  Without  putting  a  lolse  word  into  the  message,  his  inbtinct 
felt  that  Mr.  Sinon  would  translate  it  into  a  summons  to  a  rich 
deaih.hed.  In  what  other  sense  could  the  word  "must"  and  "an 
old  uncle  in  the  country"  he  possibly  employed  by  Gideon— or  by 
anybody  else  for  that  matter,  according  to  Mr.  Sinon's  knowleilge  of 
tlie  world?  Nor  would  the  legatee-like  extravagance  and  haste  of 
putting  more  than  twenty  words  into  the  desjiatch  be  wholly  ihnnm 
away. 
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Chapter  XV. 

In  MiUtcn  Politic,  Iwllcr  it  U  thai  wv  in»t  ihctn  thai  \k  over-bold  llian  (hem 

lh>l  be  mer-wbc Fra  the  Conijilcxion  of  J/iiii  hU  Virtue,  saUli  in  his 

Book  Uar^hut  of  Flortns,  b  to  gtiani  with  Heal  ami  lo  be  filad  in  his  Guartling ; 
but  of  wi<w  old  Saiurn  \\  i>  to  guaid  wiili  uiuce  of  >[ccd,  but  yd  lo  be  sail  ild<I 
fOrTOwful  therein.  Whcrtforc  if  ihou  t:ikc  n  Suliliei  fur  thiiic  llenil-rellow,  it 
may  \n  be  will  X-jA^  Ihy  SccfeU  un  Cisuiatui  lili  Peak  wlicre  none  date  clinil) 
albeit  «nM»c  i«»y  see  llicin  tuinkk-  nf.ir.  ItuI  if  thou  lake  some  clerkly  Wigbt, 
(lien  Hill  1k',  by  ilixcts  cmming  SIiif[t  .mil  ^-rafly  Turnings,  biiry  them  as  /MJa/uj- 
hu  >tAn-lliill  witcrr  none  may  *ce,  yet   »lwll  Sir  T'-^O'-mj^  cuintng  wiili  hii  Cli;w 

fuid  aikI  ;;ain  ll>r  «ame For  the  Seeker  uf  Mcn'ft  Device*  diinbeth  not 

J/^i»  after  thcnj.  Hilt  the  Maic  iwisttlh  noi  whereof  ihine  Kticmy,  though  he 
Kah  never  vk  i;ithcrcth  noi  the  ClcM  hard  by. 

CiDEOS  Skull  had  his  share  of  hiimnn  weaknesses,  and  he  was  far 
too  honest  a  iiuii  10  deny  thc^ui.  But  Rotiuncc  uas  not  one  of  them. 
His  home  was  not  Hillswick,  but  the  world ;  so  his  rare  visits  to  his 
uncle  were  most  healthily  free  from  those  sentimental  passages  in 
whidi  llie  tuiiiljic-down  chunli  lower  of  the  little  country  town  in 
which  he  had  played  as  a  boy  and  done  a  great  deal  worse  as  a 
young  man  might  have  been  expected  to  take  part  more  or  k-ss 
prominently.  Ncverihelesji,  when  he  left  his  fly  in  the  CJeorgc  Yard, 
there  was  a  soil  of  atmosphere  about  Hillswick  which  seemed  half 
new  to  him  and  yet  half  old,  as  if  he  were  rcmeiiiherinp  something 
thai  had  never  happened.  After  all,  there  iniisl  have  been  some 
scrap  of  heart  somewhere  about  his  vtr)-  first  flirtation  ;  and  some- 
thing had  happened  within  the  last  eightand-forty  hours  lo  put  a 
ghost  of  life  into  that  long-forgotten  atom.  As  he  passes!  down  the 
lane  that  led  to  the  reclory,  he  remembered  how,  in  that  very  lane, 
nearly  fivc-and-twcnty  years  ago,  his  uncle  Christopher  had  caught 
him  arm-in-ami  with  Sally  Green  the  carpenter's  daughter,  and  what 
a  storm  there  had  been  in  Hillswick  for  a  whole  week  after.  To-night 
was  just  such  a  starry  evening  ;  and  he  wondered,  as  he  half  smiled 
at  the  thcught  of  that  scene,  what  might  or  might  not  have  hapjjcned 
If  Uncle  Christopher  had  not  been  quite  so  muHi  shorkcd  at  ih? 
sight  of  a  young  man's  firsl  evening  walk  with  a  girl,  even  though  she 
was  by  no  means  pretty,  and  though  her  father  was  but  a  carpenter. 
Perhai>s,  he  thought,  if  he  and  she  had  been  well  laughed  at  instead 
of  preached  at  and  srcldL-d  and  in-idc  the  town-talk  of,  things  might 
be  ralliet  different  with  him  now,  and  <loddedly  better  for  her.  But, 
after  a  moracnl,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  himself,  ami  went  back 
upon  the  double  track  of  Helen  Reid,  almost  within  reach  of  one 
hand,  and  a  good  share  of  at  least  fifty  thmisnnd  pounds  within  gras[) 
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of  the  other.  He  had  not  gone  near  enough  to  a  ^c^■erie  to  prevent 
Tiim  from  noticing  even  such  a  common  object  of  Ilillsn-ick  as  old 
Grimes. 

"  Is  parson  at  home?"  he  asked,  as  the  clerk  and  sexton  pulled 
his  cap  to  him. 

"  Yc-t,  Mr.  Skull,"  said  old  Grimes,  whom  experience  »nd  tact  had 
taught  never  to  he  deaf  with  Gideon.     *'  He^l  be  at  home." 

"  Any  news  ?  " 

"  None  but  a  burj-lng  to-morrow,  Mr.  Gideon,  and  a  uedding 
next  day  but  Iwo." 

"How  do  you  like  the  Yankee  squire?"  asked  Gideon,  in  the 
bitter  tone  that  never  lailed  to  come  when  he  spoke  of  his  old  friend. 
"  I  suppose  he's  managed  to  come  over  you  all  preity  well  by  this 
lime,  eh  >  " 

"  Cotue  over,  is  ii,  Mr.  Gideon  ?  Oh  yes,  that's  it,  if  gone  ofTs 
come  over.  I'm  nigh  seventy,  and  I  ne%'er  see  nor  hear  tell  of  such 
a  squire.  1  don't  sec  him  at  all,  for  that  matter.  He's  been  up  in 
Lun'on  all  the  time  he's  been  here.  He's  not  pulled  a  bell-rope  in 
this  church  ever  since  he's  been  away  ;  and  as  for  spending  a  ]«mny 
in  the  place,  he's  not  done  iu  >!r.  Gideon.  Thai's  bad  for  trade,  I 
say,  though  he  can'l  stop  the  folk  from  marrying  nor  from  burying. 
He  may  call  himself  Waldron,  but  it's  plain  Waldron  aren't  Reid. 
Old  Harr>'  Reid  that  I  rang  into  the  world  and  tolled  out  of  it  was 
worth  twenty  of  Squire  Waldron." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  doesn't  live  at  Coplcsion  ?  I  came 
across  the— him,  up  in  town ;  but  I  i»cvct  supiioscd  he  wasn't  living 

here So  that's  what  wanting  Copleston  for  the  sake  of  the 

people  means,"  thought  Gideon. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  when  he  first  came  grubbing  and  anti-quiting  and 
pcrigrecing  up  in  the  steeple,  he  wam't  writing  a  county  history. 
I've  halfl  a  mind  to  write  a  county  hiMory  myself  out  of  the 
raiholes,  lo  try  and  pick  up  a  fonunc  too.  There's  lots  more 
papers,  if  a  mon'ld  only  core  to  go  through,  and  could  pay  me  mjr 
fee— and  I'd  live  in  the  place,  and  spend  my  money  on  it  Ukc  « 
gentleman." 

Gideon  was  duly  welcomed  by  his  aunts  as  a  rich  and  flourishing 
nephew  who  did  credit  lo  the  family,  and,  having  relieved  their 
niindft  of  the  terrors  of  hospitality  by  telling  them  he  should  put  up 
at  the  Geofge  as  usual  for  the  few  days  he  intended  to  he  in 
HiUswick,  went  to  look  for  his  uncle  in  the  study.  Hii  arrini 
was  always  governed  by  the  same  forms,  down  to  the  same  [iredae 
words  about  Ihcir  having  Ouicd  early,  the  larder  bcin^;  just  unhii 
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empty,  and  the  spare  bed-room  being  just  in  a  slate  cf  full  scour. 
The  curate  was  always  dcup  in  accounts,  which  he  kept  with  the 
rcgulatilyof  clock-worlc,  and  with  ns  much  inaccitracy  as  Kgularity; 
90,  »5  he  had  perpetual  arrears  of  ihe  most  complicated  errors 
in  shillings  and  halfpence  lo  rectify,  and  was  seldom  seen  hut  in,  the 
profoundest  depths  of  lonj;- division  und  nile-of-thrcc,  no  wonder 
he  got  the  character  of  being  an  excellent  man  of  business  for  a 
clergj-raan. 

Gideon  had  not  seen  his  uncle  for  a  considerable  time,  and  noticed 
that  he  was  looking  cither  worried  or  unwell.  His  general  air  of  being 
a  sketch  in  outline  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  lines  and 
the  subtraction  of  such  colour  a.s  he  had  to  lose. 

"And  six  is  three-and-fivepence-halfpenny.  Ah,  Gideon  !  I'm 
TEiy  glad  to  see  you,  indeed.     You've  seen  your  aunts,  I  suppose?" 

'*  Oh,  yes.  I'm  taking  a  day  or  two's  holiday,  but  I  slull  give  no 
trouble  :  I'm  at  the  George,  as  usual.  Hillswick's  looking  much  the 
same.  One  doesn't  see  much  sign  of  the  new  state  of  things.  Why, 
I  expected  to  see  the  High  Street  tiimed  into  anotlier  Broadway, 
and  an  Alhenrcum,  and  a  new  Church,  and  an  Opera  House,  under 
the  Yankee  rule — or  a  new  town  pump,  any  way.  1  don't  see  a 
spark  of  enterprise ;  and  the  George  fly  was  decidedly  not  new." 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  Gideon,  llut  the  exceedingly  unpleasant 
and  tmcouncous  American  person  who  troke  my  reading  lamp  and 
nearly  fractured  my  skull  chooses  to  be  tion -resident.  It  is  very 
much  for  the  best  that  it  should  be  so.  It  reconciles  mc  to  your 
choice  of  an  American." 

"  Ah,  yc-s  old  Crimes,  whom  I  met  in  tlie  lane,  told  me  he  hasn't 
been  taking  much  advantage  of  his  spell  of  Coplesloa  But,  as  you 
say,  all  the  better  for  :i  warmiug-pan.  It's  a  most  extraordinary 
story,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  extraordinary  it  seems 
to  be." 

*'Vcs,^'  said  Uncle  Christopher  nervously,  "it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary— very  strange.  Mrs.  Reid  is  a  gootl,  well-meaning  woman, 
but  I  do  not  chink  she  has  been  very  considerate  of  Me.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  considered  my  flock  in  the  future,  and  tliat  ought  to  be 
enough  for  mc  ;  and  doubtless  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of, 
but  it  lit  not  the  only  thing,  Gideon.  It  is  a  heavy  thing  for  a  man 
at  my  age  to  be  made  responsible  for  responsibilities  which — which 
are,  in  fact,  heavy  ones.  I  wish  she  had  taken  you  into  her  counsel 
instead  of  mc." 

*' Yes,"  said  Gideon,  "  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  better.  But 
she  did  not  know  mc,  you  see,  and  she  did  know  yoa" 
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"  SIic  relied  u])Oii  my  judgment :  biit--well,  il  will  lie  a  relief  ttT 
me  when  cverjlliiug  is  put  straight  again.     Excuse  mc  a  nmnient,  I 
must  sec  about  getting  you  a  glass  of  wine  after  your  drive." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  h  at  all ! "  thought 
Gideon,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  concentrated  mediution.  "That  miserable  old  idiot, 
Uncle  Christopher,  has  got  something  on  his  minil~hah,  on  his 
liver — I'll  swe.^r.  I'd  swear  that,  if  it  was  only  because  he's  gone  to 
get  mc  a  glAss  of  wine.  When  did  he  ever  think  of  a  glass  of  wine 
between  meals  in  his  life  before  ?  He  wants  the  wine,  and  he  wanu 
an  exruHe  for  it  lo  the  aunts,  and  the  ciictise  i^  Me.  It  can't  be  that 
he's  got  CO  keep  secret  iliac  mad  crotchet  of  Mother  Keid  :  a  secret 
of  hers  would  have  made  him  a  Jiappy  man.  I  wonder  ifhemur. 
dered  old  Harry?  By  Jove !  not  a  bad  notion.  Wliat  a  sight  it 
would  be  to  sec  Uncle  Christopher  lunged  !  It's  like  enough  he'i 
taken  to  drink,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  had  a  bad  touch  of  the  nerves ;  but 
he's  not  the  sort  of  man  to  spend  good  money  on  bad  drink  for  nothing. 
You  arc  a  murderer.  Uncle  Christopher.  You  are  a  second  Kugene 
Aram,  scholar  and  niunderer.  Or,  perhaps  you're  a  madrain?  No; 
a  man  can't  go  out  of  hLs  mind  wit]iout  a  mind  to  go  out  of.  So  yoa 
must  be  a  sane  and  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  I'm  beginning  to  get 
proud  of  you.  I  wonder  what  you'd  lake  to  dispose  of  the  Yankee 
Squire,  whh  young  Alan  to  follow.  Not  much,  I  dare  say.  I 
wonder  what  )o«  do  the  trick  with,"  Gideon's  thoughts  ma  on,  too 
tired  with  Ihe  long  journey  and  too  slackened  by  the  sudden  plunge 
from  the  strain  of  London  into  the  almost  painful  quiet  of  HilUwick 
for  anything  but  jesting  in  their  own  i>eculiar  way.  "  rilow  poison 
or  ,1  sudden  blow?  You  look  most  like  a  poiioncr.  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  if  I  opened  that  bureau,  to  sec  a  few  dozen  of  agua  tofana : 
or  perhaps  you  invite  your  victims  to  dinner,  and  are  clever  enough 
to  get  them  to  take  a  second  glass  of  your  wine.  I  must  look  out 
when  that  wine  tomes."  His  eyes  rested  idly  on  the  bureau,  and  his 
hands  took  a  book  fioni  the  tabic  no  less  idly.  "  I  wonder  what 
you're  mixing  with  the  wine  that  you're  so  long,  or  if  you're  only 
making  it  on  the  premises,  or  trying  to  persiiade  Auni  Sarah  to  part 
with  the  cellar  key?  A  law-book?  \SeIl.  I  never  saw  a  law-book 
here  before,  any  nwrc  Uian  I  o'cr  jaw  wine  between  meals — or  wine 
at  any  time,  for  that  matter.  Now  what  can  you  have  been  spending 
money  on  lawbooks  for— or  borrowing  ihem  ?  'Pleading  and 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases/ ch?  And  with  a  marker  in  it.  too; 
Btuck  in  at  '  Poison,*  1  suppose.  Ah,  I'm  on  yuur  traces  now,  Unde 
Clirisiopher-    This  ojglit  lo  be  worth  ten  [lounds  a  year  lo  me — 
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M\Tio80€ver  shall,  cither  during  the  lifeofihc  Tcslaloror  after  his 
Deatb,  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  destroy,  cancel,  obliterate, 

or  conceal  any  Will '      ISy  jitpiter   Amnion!"    cried   Gideon 

aloud,  as  he  sbmnicd  back  the  book  on  the  table,  "  I've  got 
it  now  I " 

He  thought  on,  without  any  more  jet>tin;,^  until  his  uncle  returned 
with  the  wine.  "  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "talking  of  what  you  were 
saying,  I've  seen  the  Keids  in  town.  Do  you  ever  hear  from  them 
—from  Mrs.  Rcid?" 

"  Not  often.  I  hear  from  Mrs,  Reid  now  and  then.  I  hope  they 
arc  well." 

"Then,  if  you've  not  heard  lately,  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
that  young  Reid  has  taken  a  place  on  a  newspaper  and  gone  to 
VcTbaiiles  ?  " 

"  it  is  all  very  extraordinary,  Gideon." 

"It's  more  thnn  tli.it,  I'nclc  Chmtophcr.  [  hojic  you  and  the 
old  lady  know  ver)-  well  what  you're  both  about,  and  have  got 
lawyer's  advice  about  the  matter.  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  in  your 
shoes  if  young  Reid  gets  a  stray  bailee  in  him.     There  was  a  war 

correspondent  killed  only  the  other  day Look  here,  Uncle 

Christopher ;  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  Uie  Rcids  since  I 
met  them,  and  I  naturally  take  an  interest  in  my  own  relations.  I'm 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I'm  a  business  man,  and  to  know  business  is  much 
the  same  as  to  know  law.  You  mustn't  let  a  madwoman  like  Mrs. 
Reid  lead  you  by  the  nose.    I  wish " 

"  She  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  1  have  never  been  led  by 
the  nose  since  I  was  bom,  I  have  always  been  remarkable  for  an 
exceptional  degree  of  moral  resolution." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Uncle  Christopher.  Of  course  I  know 
that  a  man  like  you  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
nose.  But,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  see  tlie  will. 
Thafs  »1L'* 

"The— u'/Sa/,  Gideon?" 

"Old  Harry  Rcid's  will.  You  needn't  look  so  scared.  Uncle 
Christopher.  I'm  not  likely  to  get  my  own  uncle  sent  to  gaol. 
I  only  want  lo  see  that  everything  will  be  safe  for  you  if  anything 
happens  to  young  Rcid.  Of  course  the  mother  \vill  be  safe  from 
everything  but  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  the  story  of  Copleston  ever  comes 
to  be  known." 

"You've  seen  the  Reid.-:?     Mrs.  Reid  ^t»j  been  consulting  you?" 

Gideon  thought  for  a  moment  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  claim  Mrs.  Reid's  authority  for  his  information  and  for  his  rv^\\s>| 

TOt.  ocjtLvi.    «if.  i;5M..  u  u 
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advise.    But  his  natural  honesty  prevailed.    "  No, 
She  has  said  nothing  to  tue.     But  in  business  «t 
putting  things   logether,  thafs    all.      Concealing^ 
you  know ;    and  a  mAdwoman's    sure    to    be   cir 
manage  so  as  to  throw  the    responsibihty  on  yc 
might  be  mcrcifiil  to  his  mother's  infimiities ;  but  I] 
ever  t>c  able  to  make  him  understand  that  a  cU 
dear- sighted  like  you.  who  kept  him  out  of  his  r% 
seven  years  of  his  life,  ought  lo  be  easily  foisiven. 
should  feel,  or  any  man." 

"Gideon,"  said  his  uncle  eagerly,  "you  are  wrong- 
I've  examined  the  sutute  owr  and  over  again,  and 
enquiries  I  could,  and  it  is  clear — quite  clear — thai  id  a 
where  there  is  no  fraudulent  intent — those  arc  the  Tti 
went  on,  opening  his  law-book  nervously  and  haacfi 
nephew,  "  there  is  no  crime.  '  Kor  any  fraudulent  pn 
are  the  words,  you  see.  You  can't  call  it  a  fraudoloi 
help  a  woman  to — to— cany  out  the  best  intenuoa& 
through  it  over  and  over  again." 

"  Yes— I  see  the  words—'  Penal  servjtade ' '  N< 

years ' — '  Fraudulent  purpose ' — '  presumed.  *     I 
But  if  you  think  the  lawwill  acquit  you  on  the  groi 
else  meant  well,  I  feel  pretty  sure  you're  wrong." 

"  But  my  o«Ti  inlonlions  are  good  too,  Gideon ;  tJ 
intentions.     In  undertaking  this  responsibility,  most  uiu 
imavoidably " 

"  Uncle  Christopher !    You  will  never  maire  this 
scandalous  world  believe  tliat  an  elderly  clergyman, 
small  private  means,  concealed  a  wilt  merely  because 
him  to  do  so,  and  without  a  view  to  his  own  advantage  ii 
You  may  get  the  Attorney-General  to  argue  it  for  j-ou 
and  you  won't  change  the  nature  of  the  world.     Yt 
of  the  otlier  world,  Uncle  Christopher — there's  a 
about  what  use  they  make  of  good  tntcntioos  there. 
world,  they  pave  a  good  many  gaoU  with  them." 

"You— you  think— Mtf/?"  faltered  Uncle 
doHO)  the  rest  of  his  wine. 

"Well — I  can't  mince  matters — I  Ao.     But  I  can'J 
ottt  seeing  the  will.     I  hope  it's  safe,  wherever  it 
things  have  a  knack  of  turning  up  where  they'n;  least 
know.    And  if  young  Rcid.  who's  no  fool,  ever  gets  a 
mother— who  m,  and  a  woman  into  tb<;  bargain— well, 
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devil  to  pay.  Of  course  it  leaves  everything  to  him,  and  something 
to  Helen— Miss  Reid.  Old  Harry  would  liave  only  one  idea  of  will- 
making.  I  don't  suppose  he's  made  me  a  legatee — I  don'i  suppose 
you've  been  defrauding  your  own  ilesh  and  blood,  uncle  Christopher. 
Who  are  the  executors  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Reid  and  I " 

"The  devil  you  are  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it's  enough  w  make 
the  nephew  of  an  angel  swear.  Well,  it's  too  late  for  anything  now 
but  10  keep  you  safe,  and  to  manage  that  the  will,  when  it's  wanted, 
shall  be  by  llic  merest  chance  in  ihe  world— where  is  it,  this  will?" 

*'  J  have  pledged  my  solemn  word,  Gideon —  -■  " 

"Come,  uncle — be  a  man;  I  declare  it's  monstrous,  the  way  in 
rich  Mrs.  Reid  has  been  treating  you.  Upon  my  soul,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you'd  got  it  put  away  in  that  very  bureau.  You've  kept 
whatever  promise  she  got  you  to  make  only  too  well — it's  not  your 
fault  that  a  nun  of  the  commonest  common  sense  has  been  able  to 
see  through  a  pane  of  glass — for  it's  been  nothing  more.  What's  the 
goofl  of  keeping  a  secret  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid,  I'm  hanged  if  I  can 
see.  Alan  Reid  isn't  your  nephew,  you  know.  Any  way,  I  supposed 
you  never  promised  not  to  tell  the  terms.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man 
like  you  the  slave  of  any  woman,  Uncle  Christopher." 

What  roan,  unless  he  be  the  strongest  in  a  thousand,  can  bear  to 
be  told  that  he  is  a  woman's  slave?  Gideon  nearly  succeeded  in 
striking  a  spark  of  anger  out  of  Uncle  Christopher.  "Slave — ch? 
What's  that  ?  Slave  ?  Ah,  I  suppose  because  you  think  I  give  way 
to  your  aunts  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  I  couldn't  lake  my 
oirn  way  if  I  pleased  ?  They  are  aware  of  it,  too.  They  know,  if  I 
really  wanted  to  do  a  thing,  i'd  do  it — only,  you  see,  tliose  great 
occasions  very  seldom  occur,  and,  whenever  they  don't,  why  should 
a  man  throw  away  his  superior  strength  in  trivial  contentions  about 
such  domestic  matters  as — as — the  cellar -key?  If  Mrs.  Reid  thinks 
she  can  order  me  about  and  make  me  liable  for  her  consequences, 
then  I  say  she  is  taking  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  which  I,  for  one, 
will  not  allow.* 

"  Ah,  that's  speaking  like  a  man,  now.  Let  me  see — nobody's  so 
young  as  to  count  on  living  out  the  next  seven  years,  or  ihe  next  six 
years,  even.  It  would  be  a  pretty  affair  if  Alan  Reid  were  to  die 
without  a  will  from  not  knowing  that  he  had  anything  to  leave. 
Who'd  get  Coplcston  then  ? — if  he  died  unmarried,  I  mean  ?  *' 

Uncle  Christopher  nearly  choked  himself  witli  another  gulp  of 
wine,  as  a  proicst  against  Ihe  accusation  of  being  a  victim  to  petticoat 
tynuiny.     He  seemed  growing  reckless  in  his  old  age,  and  it  must 


have  been  an  intense  relief  to  him  to  unbiudcn  himself  of  one  more 
fragment  of  the  secret  to  whicU  the  bare  letter  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
hopes  of  the  living  did  not  bind  hiiu.  "Miss  Keld.  Most  unques- 
tionably Miss  Reid.     She  would  be  his  heir-at-law." 

"  By  Jupiter  Amnion,  Uncle  Oirislophcr,  I  wouldn't  be  in  your 
best  boots  for  ten  thousand  pounds  if  yo\i  ever  get  into  hot  water 
with  Miss  Helen.  That  young  woman's  got  devil  enough  in  her  for 
ten  :  and  she's  as  sharfi  as  a  million  needles.  Why,  if  there's  a  secret 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  lier,  she'll  work  it  out — I'm  saying  what  she 
Atis  done.  And  if  there's  anything  to  be  got  by  it,  she'll  do  it  again. 
She's  hard  on  the  track  as  it  is  ;  and  though  she  might  spare  her  own 
mother,  I'll  cat  my  own  worst  boots  if  she'll  spare  you.  She's  not  a 
girl  of  the  Reid  pattern,  1  can  tell  you.  I  hope  you  don't  keep  that 
will  on  the  premises,  Uncle  Christopher.  If  you  do,  she'll  ferret  it 
out,  as  sure  as  you're  a  living  man.  Now,  if  I  had  it,  I  could  keep 
it  in  my  own  oflice  safe,  which  is  just  the  last  place  anybody  would 
look  for  it  in." 

"Eh?  Vou?"  Gideon  somehow  felt  that  his  offer  had  been 
made  the  slightest  shade  of  a  degree  loo  soon,  and  that  he  had,  by 
the  same  amount,  overrated  his  uncle's  confidence  in  him.  It  docs 
not  answer  to  treat  any  man  as  if  he  were  wholly  imbecile.  His 
undc  could  not  and  did  not  suspect  him  ;  but  this  sudden  generous 
offer  to  lake  the  chances  of  all  sorts  of  trouble  upon  liis  own  shoulders 
did  not  seem  quite  characteristic  of  Gideon.  He  had  just  enough 
car  for  harmony  of  character  to  feel  that  a  false  note  had  jarred  him, 
though  he  had  not  enough  to  tell  how  or  why.  "  Vou  ?  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Gideon.  But  it  is  quite  safe  in  the  bank  here.  No- 
body will  took  for  it  there." 

"  Perhaps  not— perhaps  not,  uncle,"  said  Gideon,  more  vexed 
that  the  will  was  not  in  the  house  than  that  his  offer  had  been 
refused.  "  Banks  atv  safe — unless  they  happen  to  smash,  or  get 
broken  into,  or  bum  :  or  unless  Miss  Helen  finds  out  where  it  is 
from  her  mother,  and  comes  down  to  Coplcston  and  Cucioates  the 
bank  manager.  Or  unless — but,  well,  none  of  these  things  may 
happen  in  the  next  seven  years.  I  wouldn't  choose  a  county  hank 
for  a  hiding-hole  myself— but  then,  of  course,  your  experience  is 

greater  than  mine j-ou  old  idiot !  "  thought  Gideon. 

*'  But,  wcU — things  arc  found  when  one  knows  where  they  are."* 
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Chapter  XV r. 

Ob  whaui**  Ihe  tunc  o'  hcstlier  bells? 

An'  wlinnT'i  the  govrd  o'  broom? 
An'  whaur's  the  glee  ihe  lavrock  lcll« 

When  hca.rt»  are  Icit  an'  loom  F 
'Ti!  then  sac  brawly  Tiac  the  Hure 

The  netltc  ponies  her  sling 
As  k'  Ihe  fiowen  the  cnuirltm'  buie 

When  lave  was  wed  wi'  Spring. 

The  ncltlc  dcclcM  licricl'  wi'  Rfccn 

An'  thinks  her  Queen  ower  a':  # 

<juo'  she,  nae  lady-  e'er  wu  seen 

Sac  sheensome  an'  ue  tiraw. 
Oh,  whnur':!  the  guid  when  I  IcjtIs  TV  wning  f 

An'  when  the  lavroi:k'»  fain 
To  lilt  aboon  his  suarin'  luing, 

She  gtrs  him  cioon  her  ain. 

Tub  end  of  Helen's  thoughts  was  to  sit  down  and  write  a  Icitcr: 

"  DEABEfii  Brhtha, — It  is  50  loiig  siiifc  you  heard  from  me  that 
you  must  have  forgotten  that  there  is  anybody  named  Helen  in  the 
worid.    The  fact  is,  I  forget  it  myself,  sometimes ;  but,  whenever  1 
lemember  it,  I  am  ielfis))  enough  to  hope  that  she  is  uot  quite  for- 
gotten by  everybody  within  a  drive  from  her  old  home.      As  I  don't 
want  you  to  skip  the  whole  of  my  letter,  I'll  begin  at  the  end,  so 
you'll  have  no  cxcuxe  for  not  reading  what  conies  afterwards.    So,  in 
the  first  and  last  place,  I  am,  dearest  Btrtha,  your  most  loving 
Helen.     In  the  last  place  but  one,  I  fancy  you  wilt  still  care  a  lillle 
to  know  that  Alan  has  left  us,  and  gone  to  Paris,  or,  at  least,  as  rear 
to  Paris  as  the  Parisians  will  let  him.     But  don't  think  he  has  done 
anything  so  romantically  desperate  as  to  turn  soldier.     His  duties 
arc,  first  and  foremost,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  and,  secondly, 
either  to  find  adventures  or  make  them.     He  has  gone  out  to  wiitc 
letters  for  an  American  newsi^aper,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  he  needs 
any  sort  of  man's  life,  and  I'm  sure  was  being  bored  and  worried  to 
death  with  US  two  useless  women.      1  know  wild    stcam-cnginca 
wouldn't  drag  that  out  of  him,  but  /  ha%'e  felt  it,  'and  have  been 
bating  myself  for  being  one  of  them.     He  is  very  patient  and  very 
kind  and  very  brave,  but  he  has  given  up  telling  any  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  e%-en  to  me.    But  I  know,  dear  Bertha,  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  dots  feel.     I  was  very  much  surprised  and  hurt,  too,  that  he 
left  Coplestou  witltoui  wishing  you  good-bye.     I  could  not  under* 
stand  it  at  all;  and  I  dare  say  you  think  of  my  brother — whatever 
you  may  think  of  mc,  and  if  >i;U  think  of  him  at  all— only  as  a  lii^lil- 
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brainedj  ill-mannered  nobody  not  worth  remembering.  Well,  you 
know  my  flighty  ways,  and  how  I  never  could  sec  anything  go 
crooked  without  trying  to  put  it  straight,  and,  in  short,  all  about 
Helen  Reid,  and  above  all  how  she  cares  for  nobody  on  eanh  as  she 
does  for  her  brother  and  her  old  friend.  By  all  means  forget  himj 
but  let  it  be  in  a  just  way.  I  have  found  out  why  he  did  not  say 
good-bye  to  you;  and  though  I  can't  tell  you  why,  I  can  tell  you  that 
if  I  were  a  girl  he  cared  for,  I  don't  know  whether  1  should  have 
been  angry  with  him:  I  think  I  should;  but  I  should  have  honoured 
him.  Men's  reasons  are  almost  always  absurd,  but  the>'  can't  help 
their  nature,  and  we  must  be  content  with  their  meaning  well  AU 
by  myself  I  have  found  out  that  he  most  deliberately  avoided  even 
seeing  you  for  what  he  thought  was  for  honour's  sake  and  out  of 
respecl  for  you.  You  know  I  would  not  ask  you  to  think  kindly  of 
him  if  I  did  not  know  tliat  you  may,  and  if  you  didn't  know  you 
might  tnist  mc  in  this  as  I  would  tmst  you.  Don'i  make  things 
more  hitter  for  mc  by  making  me  feel  that  there  are  misunderstand- 
ings and  misjudgments  between  the  only  two  people  for  whom — 
except,  of  course,  myself— I  care.  And  ]jlease  don't  answer  me  by 
saying  '  What  in  the  world  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about  ?  I'm 
»ure  I  never  thought  about  it  at  all*  For  I'm  sure  you  must  have 
thought  a  lititc  about  one  who  you  hmi.'  Ukcd  you  as  Alan  did, 
and  who  lefl  you  be<ausi  he  loved  )-ou,  and  because  be  doa^  as  / 
know. 

"  How  r  should  like  to  see  you  again  t  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
makt;  nvc  feel  that  things  were  so  very  much  changed.  Mamma  is  a 
miracle  of  content :  and  I  have  no  particular  wish  for  myself,  except 
that  I  could  turn  myself  into  a  young  man.  I  should  make  a  better 
one  than  Alan,  a  long  way.  1  should  go  straight  to  the  girl  I  loved, 
and  say,  'Here  1  am,  penniless,  useless,  nameless,  cveiythinglcss. 
Marry  mc'  And  then  I'd  go  to  my  enemy,  with  her  glove  in  my 
hat,  and  smite  him  hip  and  tliigh.  Bui  I  can't  do  it ;  and  in  these 
days  Kosatind  and  the  Sj^anish  Nun  and  Joan  of  Arc  and  Imogen 
would  be  misunderstood,  and  set  down  as  being  sadly  improper. 
Something,  of  course,  I  roust  do;  but  I  am  in  the  hardest  position  a 
girl  was  ever  in.  Whatever  1  do,  it  must  be  what  Alan  would 
approve  of,  and  that  would  not  oblige  mc  to  leave  mamma,  especially 
now  that  Alan  is  away.  I'm  no  companion  to  her,  but  it  would  not 
do  to  leave  her  all  alone.  \\'hy  can't  I  sing,  or  play  the  piano,  or 
draw,  or  act,  or  sew,  or  turn  jiirouettes,  or  write  novels,  or  cook,  or 
do  a  single  thing  that  other  girls  can  ?  ^Miy,  I  don't  know  enough  of 
such  things  even  to  teach  them  ;  so,  from  what  I  «e  in  London,  m^ 
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knowledge  must  be  small  indeed.  I'm  a  downright  plebeian  in  my 
notions,  but  both  mamma  and  Alan  arc  so  terribly  proud  that  [ 
believe  they'd  rather  see  me  elope  than  trying  to  teach  other  girls 
how  to  behave  ihcmselvcs.    What  should  you  do  ? 

"  And,  please,  I  should  hlie  to  hear  sotnetliing  about  Coiileston. 
We  never  talk  of  it  in  our  new  home,  or  h«ar  of  it  from  anybody. 
What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Waldron?  Have  you  yet  become 
acquainted  with  him  ?  Ha$  he  given  any  parties  yet,  and  have  you 
been  to  them?  If  you  have,  how  odd  it  must  have  seemed  to  you, 
who  knew  the  old  place  in  the  old  times  I  I  do  roilly  want  to  know 
all  you  can  tell  me  about  Mr.  Waldron.  Who  have  they  said  is  to 
be  Mrs.  Waldroo?  Somebody,  of  course,  and  not  Miss  Bolt,  1 
suppose.    Or  is  be  to  bring  you  a  nasal  lady  from  beyond  the  sea? 

"1  suppose  nobody  asks  after  us,  not  even  old  Grimes  ?  If  you 
come  across  him  when  you  chance  to  be  shopping  in  Hillswick,  re- 
member mc  to  him.  Do  let  me  have  a  line  at  once,  dear  Bertha,  to 
let  me  know  what  you  are  doing  and  how  you  all  are,  and  all  about 
ci'erjthing.  I  forgive  you  for  not  writing  sooner,  because  you  didn't 
know  our  address,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  let  )'0U  know  it  for  Alan's 
behaviour's  sake.  But  I'm  not  now.  This  is  a  terribly  long  letter- 
too  many  words  and  too  little  sense  in  tliem  :  but  there  is  some 
sense  near  the  top  of  the  first  page.  Do  write  soou,  and  believe 
me— as  I  said  before — your  most  loving  Helen. 

"  Do  tell  mc  all  about  Coplcston," 

It  was  a  very  mixed  letter  indeed.  Helen  had  been  seized  widi 
an  impulse  to  do  somclhinij  exceedingly  politic,  had  then  foigoticn 
herself  in  her  earnestness  about  Alan,  and  had  so  gone  on,  alternating 
between  impulsive  policy  and  politic  impulse  to  tlve  end,  when  she 
lemembered  her  first  intention  and  put  it  into  a  postscript  of  just  six 
words.  The  letter  was  very  unintentionally  sincere,  and  yet  Bertha 
might  look  in  vain  forwhat  was  written  between  the  lines.  However, 
it  was  safe  to  be  answered,  and  something  of  Bertha's  mind  Helen 
must  needs  know  bcfote  setting  to  work  in  earnest  for  Alau.  She 
did  not  think  Uiat  the  woman  lived  who  could  be  faithless  in  her 
heart  to  /VJan  ;  but  still  she  had  been  wrong  in  so  many  things  that 
she  might  be  uTong  again — and  if  Bertha  was  lost,  she  felt  that 
Copleston  might  just  as  well  be  lost  too,  so  far  as  any  good  to  Alan 
was  concerned.  And  as  Victor  Waldron  must  be  the  centre  of  all 
btr  plans,  whatever  they  might  be,  she  must  study  the  force  and 
nature  of  the  enemy  and  his  country  from  more  trustworthy  sources 
than  the  reports  of  Gideon  Skull,  whose  views  were  coloured  by 
enmity  and  were  only  a  man's.     If  Bertha  would  act  as  her  innoccn.^ 
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spy,  she  would  ieani  a  thousand  little  tilings,  infmiicly  more  impor- 
tant tlian  great  ones,  which  only  a  woman  can  tell  because  only  « 
woman  would  dream  of  seeing  them. 

And  what  could  an  answer  from  Bertha  Meyriclt  to  Helen  Reid 
prove  but  the  warmest  of  im-itaiiona  to  spend  the  time  of  Alan's 
absence  at  Thorp  Knd,  where  the  ^tc)■ricIts  Hved,  wiihin  an  easy 
drive  of  Hiilstt'Jck  and  Copleslon  ?  Alan  would  not  have  permitted 
such  a  visit  for  an  instant,  but  he  was  away,  and  could  not  object  for 
months  to  come-  ^[^s.  Rcid  would  no  doubt  be  more  llian  unwilling, 
to  accept,  and  to  return  in  such  a  ntannct  to  the  neighbourhood  o5 
her  old  home  ;  but,  thought  Helen,  she  will  hardly  have  the  heart  to 
say  No  to  the  first  piece  of  I'leosurL-  that  has  come  to  me  ;  and  ^k 
will  hciscH  be  glad,  in  her  heart,  to  escape  from  this  useless  life  in 
London,  which  means  nothin)^',  now  thai  Alan  lias  gone.  And,  once 
in  the  enemy's  country,  though  but  on  its  outskirts,  many  chances 
might  come — some  must  comt — and  il  would  be  her  own  fault  if  she 
loit  one.  It  would  clearly  be  her  own  fault  if  she  never  came  across 
Victor  Waldron  again,  either  at  Thorp  End,  where  he  would  of  course 
be  an  occasional  visiior,  or  in  Hillswick,  or  at  any  rate  somewhere. 
And  then,  with  the  effect  of  her  unintentional  ex]>erimcnt  upon 
Gideon  Skull  fresh  upon  her,  it  would  be  scarcely  less  her  feult  if 
Victor  Waldron  himself  did  not  end  the  war  by  suing  at  her  feet  fw 
leave  to  make  any  sort  of  tcnns. 

It  n-as  all  for  Alan.  \V1ut  did  it  signify  what  hap|)encd  to  her, 
whatever  the  terms  might  be?  She  had  ceased  to  respect  herself 
enough  to  feel  any  hurt  or  harm  about  selling  herself  into  do^vn^ighl 
slavery,  had  that  been  in  question,  for  the  sake  of  Alan.  Of  what 
use  was  she  in  the  whole  world  except  to  do  all  things  and  suffer  all 
things  for  him  ?  Of  vanity  and  presumption,  her  plan  had  no  more 
than  Cleopatra's  when  she  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  conquer  Antony. 
She  knew  her  jxiwer,  and  knowledge  can  never  be  rain.  Gideon 
Bkull  had  taught  Helen  the  first  tetters  of  a  new  alphabet,  and 
the  most  universal  and  natural  of  instincts,  forced  by  desperate 
necessity,  had  (aught  her  the  rest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
There  was  as  much  presumption  in  her  as  in  creatures  that  have 
suddenly  found  out  the  use  of  their  bright  skins  or  plumes  and  their 
sharp  claws,  and  no  more  vanity  than  in  a  falcon,  who  hunts  not  for 
herself  but  for  her  master.  She  was  feeling  towards  Waldron  just 
then  as  a  lalcon  to  a  kite.  What  girl  needs  age  or  experience  to 
learn,  with  knowledge,  the  exact  measure  of  her  own  power  ?  Only, 
most  happily  learn  it  from  actual  or  i>os$ible  lov^  and  not  from  hate 
and  its  needs. 
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Mrs.  Rcid'a  plan  for  lier  children's  wclfiiri;  was  certainly  working 
well  enough  \o  some  son  of  end. 

The  letter  was  hardly  off  Helen's  inind  when  one  cime  from 
Ataa,  who  had  not  yet  readied  the  point  between  Dover  and  Versailles 
iriiere  private  correspondence  would  have  to  cease  for  a  time.  It 
came  from  the  Fleet  Street  office  for  Mrs.  Reid,  and  had  been  written 
ia  pencil  on  the  road,  full  of  haste  and  good  spirits.  Helen  chose  to 
consider  the  spirits  forced.  Mrs.  Reid  would  have  been  belter 
pleased  had  he  written  less  like  a  schoolhoy  on  a  holi{l.iy.  He  had 
not  yet  seen  more  than  the  merest  outskirts  of  a  country  with  an 
enemy  in  its  heart,  and  he  had  as  yet  found  no  adventures  worth  re- 
cording except  a  few  difiicullies  about  getting  forward.  ITe  had 
never  been  out  of  England  in  his  life  before,  nor  ever  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  French  to  a  Frenchman,  50  that  his  difficulties  would 
have  proved  real  adventures — so  he  wrote—had  it  not  been  for  his 
lock  in  having  for  travelling  companion  a  capital  fellow  named  Grey, 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  France  and  Fiench  ways,  and  who  was 
going  to  the  siege  for  fun,  and  who  had  helped  him  throngh  his  first 
Argtii  letter  in  splendid  style.  The  weather  was  splendid.  And 
Helen  decidedly  made  np  her  mind  not  to  make  a  single  extract 
from  her  brother's  letter  for  the  benefit  of  Bertha.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
"that  Alan's  first  letter  to  the  Argus  gave  more  satisfaction  than  his  first 
letter  home. 

Nothing  of  real  consec^uence  had  happened  when,  well  within  the 
three  days  after  his  first  visit,  Gideon  Skull  called  again.  People 
always  assume  that  the  forms  of  such  %-isiis  will  repeat  themselves  for 
ever  after  the  precedent  of  the  first,  and  Gideon  was  put  out  by  not 
finding  Helen  alone.  It  had  not  occurred  to  hum  that  seeing  Helen 
except  in  her  mother's  presence  was  not  to  be  counted  oa ;  and, 
when  he  found  the  two  ladies  together,  he  also  found  himself  unpre- 
pared with  an  excuse  for  calling.  Mrs.  Reid,  loo,  looked  by  no 
means  encouraging,  and  received  him  with  the  stifTest  of  bows  and  a 
look  of  surjirisc  at  his  apjicarance  which  mennt  anything  but  welcome. 
But  he  noticed  also  that  Helen  coloured  when  he  entered,  and  that 
was  even  better  than  he  had  looked  for.  She,  vexed  at  such  an 
accident,  was  ashamed  of  the  shame  which  the  sight  of  Gideon,  for  no 
cause  of  which  she  could  possibly  be  conscious,  made  her  feel.  U'ell,  it 
should  be  for  the  last  time.  She  would  take  good  care  not  to  change 
colour  in  that  way  again,  or  without  good  practical  reason.  \\'hat 
shame  should  or  could  there  be  in  seeing  Gideon  Skull  when— seeing 
it  was  all  for  Alan— there  was  none  in  feeling  and  thinking  what  he 
had  made  her  think  and  feel  during  these  two  nights  and  days? 
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"  I — I  suppose  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mrs.  Reid,"  sud 
Gideon,  with  unchararieristic  discomposure,  while  he  iricd  to  study 
Helen's  looks  without  appearing  to  pay  any  special  heed  to  her. 
Some  men,  and  all  wonien,  ran  do  that  very  cleverly ;  but  then  all 
woineu  have  tact  and  some  men  have  cunning,  and  Gideon  was  with- 
out either.  So  he  looked  and  stammered  like  a  big,  rough  man  who 
has  fallen  into  first  love,  and  doej>  not  know  how  to  behave  liimself 
under  such  new  conditions.  "The  fact  is — well,  I  was  passing,  andl 
thought  perha|)S Have  you  heard  from  young — from  your  son?" 

And,  no  doubt,  the  fact  was,  that  he  Itad  been  passing,  and  he 
had  been  thinking,  and  his  question  was  natural,  and  neither  lojgically 
nor  grammatically  connected  with  lus  passing  and  thinking,  fiut, 
■with  the  usual  perversity  of  all  Gideon's  words  and  ways,  what  was 
simple,  literal,  grammatical  truth  gave  Mrs.  Keid  the  impression  of 
meaning  what  a  lie  could  not  have  made  them  seem  to  mean  lialf  so 
welL  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  man  who  had  got  Alan  hLs 
place  should  have  some  ))olitc  curiosity  as  to  how  Alan  was  taring. 
She  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  the  impudence  implied  by  a  moming 
call  made  by  Gideon  Skull  upon  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Reid 
of  CopleHton,  but  ^hc  wa.s  anything  but  unobservant  wiUi  her  quick 
Welsh  eyes,  and  something  about  the  set  of  Gideon's  neck  as  he 
spoke  to  her,  but  only  half  towards  her,  made  her  doubly  determined 
that  this  call,  at  least,  should  be  his  last.  Nor  tud  she  been  quite 
blind  to  Helen's  look  wiien  Gideon  first  came  in.  She  did  not  forget 
that  long  interview  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  nor  what  Helen  had 
said  about  him  aftenvards.  Side  looks  and  sudden  flushes,  however 
neaningless  and  accidental,  should  not  pass  between  Gideon  Skull 
and  the  sister  of  Alan. 

'*  He  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  3tlrs.  Reid,  in  her  most  vSii 
graceful  way. 

"  You've  heard  from  him,  tlien  ?  "  said  Gideon,  more  like  himself, 
for  her  high -and -mightiness  was  certainly  not  the  way  to  put  him 
down.    "  That's  well.     I'll  sec  that  you  get  the  Arpa  r^ularly '' 

"Thanks.    But  ]  won't  give  you  so  niudi  trouble.     I  dare  say 

Mr. ,  tlie  man  in  the  office,  will  let  nw  buy  iL    1  believe  Miss 

Reid  has  already  thanked  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for 
ray  son?* 

"  Yes.  More  than  enough.  A  great  deal  more  It's  not  worth 
mentioning." 

The  talk,  such  as  it  was,  broke  down.     Helen,  having  planned 
rOut  her  own  campaign  on  her  own  account,  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
sr  a  private  talk  with  Gideon.   Mn.  Keid  was  very  certain  thai  such 
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a  thing  should  not  happen,  and  Gideon  did  not  know  how  to  fatiii§;l 
one  about,  while  he  had  made  up  his  mind  very  distinctly  that  he  was 
not  going  to  leave  the  house  without  one.  It  can  only  seem  odd  that 
a  nun  who  was  playing  chesii  with  such  large  pieces  oa  so  great  a 
board  should  be  unable  to  manage  a  couple  of  incxptrienctd  women 
in  90  smali  a  matter  \  but  so  it  was,  strange  or  no  :  and  perhaps,  after 
allt  it  was  very  iar  from  strange.  Other  men  than  the  Keverend 
Oinsiophcr  Skull  have  found  that  the  force  of  great  minds  and  iron 
wills  has  its  limits  where  the  question  of  a  five  minutes'  tHe-A-tite  or 
the  control  of  a  cellar-key  conies  into  question. 

"  1  have  Just  come  from  Hillswick,"  at  last  said  Gideon  to  Mrs. 
Reid,  but  at  Helen,  so  that  nhe  might  understand  how  he  had  not 
been  letting  the  grass  grow  in  her  cause. 

"Indeed? "said  Helen. 

•'  Yes,"  said  Gideon. 

Mrs.  Rcid  said  nothing.     And  down  went  the  talk  again. 

At  last  even  Gideon  had  to  own  himself  beaten,  and  rose.  Mrs. 
Rdd  gave  him  her  hand  coldly  and  stiffly,  nnd  rang  the  bell.  He 
lingered  a  little  and  then  went  to  the  door.  **  Is  there  any  way  I  can 
be  of  use  to  you  now  your  son  is  gone  ? "  he  asked. 

"  None,  tbank  you,"  said  Mis.  Reid.  He  began  to  feel  like  an 
injured  man,  who  was  being  treated  ungraielulty.  Bui  holding  the 
door-handle  was  only  waste  of  time. 

*'I'm  on  my  way  to  the  Argus"  he  tried  ag.iin.  "  I  will  let  you 
know  anjrthing  I  hear  there."  And  before  Mrs.  Reid  could  say  "  No, 
thank  you,"  again,  he  was  gen's.  At  any  rate  he  had  established  a 
basis  for  calling,  and  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Helen  was  worth 
even  being  patient  for. 

Mrs.  Reid  sighed  with  relief  as  she  beard  the  street-door  slam, 
ratlier  more  loudly  and  fiercely  tlian  the  latch  required. 

"Helen,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  certainly  give  orders  that  we  arc  not 
al  home  whenever  that  horrid  man  calls  again.  Your  father  would 
never  have  let  him  enter  his  door.  I  am  not  grateful  to  him  for 
sending  Alan  abroad,  and  I  will  liave  nothing  tu  do  with  him.'' 

"I  suppose  he  has  meant  to  be  kind,"  said  Helea 

"  I'm  afraid,  unless  he  has  changed  vcr>'  much,  that  a  great  ntany 
people  have  thought  that,  and  h.ivc  found  themselves  wrong.  There 
is  no  right  reason,  absolutely  none,  for  his  taking  an  interest  in  us. 
Indeed  I  am  not  wrong,  Helen,  not  uncliaritablc.  I  dislike  him  and 
I  distrust  him,  and  tiie  less  reasoi^  one  can  give  for  such  feelings  the 
more  there  is  sure  to  be.  This  is  the  first  time  \  have  seen  him  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  moment  he  came  in — I  felt——" 
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"What  could  you  possibly  feel  about  Mr.  Skull,  mamma  ?  If  he 
was  not  so  big  and  so  slow,  he  n-ould  be  like  any  other  rommon<place 
fcllow-creaturc." 

"  I  can't  pur  just  what  I  felt  into  words.  But  there  is  no  need. 
We  could  not  take  hcl|)  from  him  even  if  wc  needed  it ;  and.  as  we 
could  not  take  his  help,  or  use  him,  or  repay  him,  or  endure  him,  1 
do  not  choose  to  be  at  the  mcrcj-  of  visits  wliicli  he  would  not  make 
without  a  motive.  1  know  what  I  mean  very  wclL  I'nder  no 
circumstances  will  I  allow  you  to  have  anj-thing  whatever  to  do  with 
Gideon  Skull.- 

Helen  had  by  no  means  the  same  impression  about  Gideon. 
She  had  already  made  all  the  use  uf  liiui  she  required,  and  \x]  no 
means  wished  to  embarrass  her  movemenls  with  such  an  ally. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  mother  should  take  this  view  of  him, 
for  *ihe  no  longer  atiachcd  a  sense  of  .iwe,  mystery,  and  destiny  to 
the  name  of  Gideon  SkulL  He  had  turned  out  a  very  manageable 
piece  of  mere  common  clay  after  nil,  who  had  cnicrcd  her  life  with  a 
tremendous  nourish  of  trumiwis  merely  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
a  question. 

But,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  precisely  io  the  course  of  a 
particular  five  minutes  when  her  mother  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
room,  the  maid-serv'ant  brought  her  a  pencil  note  tn  an  unknown 
hand,  which,  she  was  told,  had  just  been  left  at  the  door. 

"  Dk.ar  Mess  Reii),— Of  course  you  understood  when  I  callctl 
Uiis  afternoon  that  it  was  to  sec  you,  and  atonr,  \  have  been  acting 
on  the  persuasion  that  you  meant,  with  all  your  soul  and  strength, 
every  word  you  said  when  you  told  mc  there  was  nothing  you  were 
not  prepared  to  do  for  your  brother.  I  lold  you  I  would  see  you 
again  in  three  days.  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
say  to  yon — and  I  must  say  it  lo  you  ahtif.  You  understand.  I 
have  taken  care  that  this  shall  be  delivered  to  you  n'hen  you  are  by 
yourself.  For  your  sake,  as  I  choose  to  put  it,  for  your  brother's 
sake  if  you  prefer  it,  you  will  give  ms  an  interview,  so  that  we  may 
speak  for  at  least  five  minutes  without  being  disturbed.  I  will  call 
on  you  if  j-ou  will  name  an  hour.  You  can  send  me  word  to  care  of 
Messrs.  Aristides  and  Sinon,  Woodenhorse  Yard.  If  you  are  never 
iure  of  being  by  yourself  indoors,  I  will  meet  you  elsewhere — you 
can  easily  call  at  the  Argm  office  for  news  of  your  brother,  and  I 
will  be  there  at  any  hour  to-morrow  you  name.  I  have  to  bay  wiut 
1  cannot  write,  but  which  it  is  needful  you  should  know. — G.  S." 

Helen  did  not  merely  flush  this  time.  She  turned  hot  all  over. 
Whatever  n*as  to  be  knoum  she  tnusf  know,  and  whatever  il  might 
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cost  her.  What  could  it  be  that  could  not  be  written,  and  which 
required  so  much  mystery  ?  Yes — she  must  see  Gideon  Skull,  and 
learn  what  might  possibly  change  all  her  plans  of  action.  Had  he 
used  the  time  to  such  good  purpose  as  to  have  discovered  the  nature 
of  Waldron's  fraud,  or  learn  that  the  law  was,  after  all,  on  the  side  of 
the  right  instead  of  the  wrong?  When  she,  perhaps,  already  had  it 
in  her  power  to  do  all  things  for  Alan  at  one  stroke,  who  was  she  that 
she  should  let  prudish  instincts  and  technical  obedience  to  an  unrea- 
sonable command  keep  her  from  meeting  the  man  who  had  been 
forging  her  armour  ?  Of  course  her  mother  must  not  be  allowed  to 
guess  at  what  was  going  on  for  her  sake  and  for  Alan's.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  her  mother  would  rather  lose  Copleston  for  Alan 
than  let  his  sister  steal  out  on  a  false  pretence  to  meet  Gideon  Skull 
alone.  Of  any  danger  but  her  mother's  knowledge  she  had  abso* 
lately  no  fear.  But — in  spite  of  all  things — her  cheeks  and  forehead 
flamed,.as  if  she  were  doing  a  mean  thing,  and  not  for  Alan,  as  she 
wrote  her  answer  for  the  post : — 

"  At  the  ^/yr/j  to-morrow  at  12.— H.  R." 

{To  bt  continued.) 
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THE  ''GALATEyi  "  OF  CERi 
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lUT  what  book  is  this   which   stands    hud 

parson  Pedro  Perez,  tliat  learned  man,         

Sigucnza  to  boot,  of  the  barber,  in  the  wondrous  and  p**— 

of  Eton  Quixote's  library.     Quoth  the  barber,  "It  is  ll« 

of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.''     "  For  many  years,'"  then  said  l 

"  has  (his  Cervantes  been  a  great  friend  of  miae,  and  h 

more  versed  in  mishaps  than  verses.      His  book  has  ai^ 

invention  j  it  proposes  something,  but  concludes  not(dH 

wail  for  the  second  part  he  promises  ;  maybe,  with  Ins  ai 

he  will  obtain  entire  the  mercy  which  is  now  denied  bim ; 

while,  Master  Gossip,  do  you  keep  him  locked   up  at  be 

ihc  second  part  of  ihe  "Galatea,"  which   the  ponon's  g 

Cervances  promised,  never  appeared.      In    the  ded^ 

"  Feniiles  and  Sigismunda "  to  his  ]>atron,  the  Condcfl 

dedication  written  after  receiving  exireme   unction^  and' 

days  before  his  death—his  U5t  printed   thoughts  arc  bu 

hope  of  seeing  published  the  remaining  books  of  the 

which  constituted  his  first     If  Heaven  by  sotne  miraci 

should  continue  his  life,  not  only  would  the  "  Galatea 

but  the  "  Bernardo  "  and  the  "  Weeks  of  the  Gardea  "I 

to  the  world — works  which  it  liaii  now  lost  in  all  probal 

Cervantes  wrote  the  "Galatea"  soon  after  his  return  froi 

captivity.     It  gives  the  earliest  sample  of  his  prose  compo 

book  of  which  litde  more  is  known  than  the  name  "  Sttj 

tioned  by  him,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Parnassxis,"  as  "  re^| 

Phyllis  through  the  woods,"  and  some  sonnets — both  wftli 

his  captivity— preceded  the  "  Galatea ;"  but  as  nothing  is  u 

of  the  nature,  ob)cct,  or  importance  of  the  former,  and  «i 

are  cotnporatively  trifles.,  they  caiuiot  interfere  with  the  cia 

"Galatea"  to  be  ilie  fust  considerable  work  of  Cervunies. 

self  speaks  of  it,  id  its  dedication  to  some  illustrious  magna 

day,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  scanty  wil.    And  on  another  oc 

thinks  it  neccssar>'  to  defend  the  poetical  part  of  tiis  work  j 

to  his  readers  his  age  when  he  wrote  it    "  The  Esct,* 
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my  having  hardly  passed  the  limits  of  youth  seems  to  give  license  to 
5uch  an  occupation." 

The  "Galatea"  is  a  pastoral  novel  or  romance,  called  by  its 
author,  in  an  affectation  of  antiquit)-,  an  eclogue,  written  in  six 
books  of  intermingled  verse  and  prose.  The  "Arcadia"  of  Lope, 
written  soon  after,  bears  no  great  resemblance  to  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  so  many  learned  terms  in  Lope's  work,  tlial  the  author 
thought  it  judicious  to  affix  an  exix>bition  of  them.  The  fashion 
of  ihaie  romances  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  success  of  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  the  Neapolitan  Sanarzaro.  This 
work  is  represented  in  England  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  famous  com- 
position of  the  same  name,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  rolled,  the 
Countess  of  Pembirikc's  "Arcadia;"  in  France,  by  the  tedious 
"Aitrfe"  of  Honors  d'Urf^,  of  which  Cardijial  de  Richelieu  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  no  man  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Wit  who  had  not  read  it  ;  in  Portugal,  if  represented  at 
all,  by  that  intricate  fragment  the  "  Mcnina  e  Mo^a,"  or  "  Utile  and 
Young,"  the  first  words  of  a  somewhat  homogeneous  romance  of 
Bemardim  Ribciro,  who  has  been  named  the  Ennius  of  Camoens  ; 
and  in  Spain  by  the  '*  Uiima  "  of  Jorfc  dc  Montemayor,  continued, 
under  the  title  of  the  "Second  Dia-tia,"  by  the  Salamancan  Alonso 
Perez,  and  under  the  title  of  the  "Enamoured  Diana"  by  theValentian 
Gil  Polo,  of  which  last  three  works  any  one  who  desires  a  concise  esti- 
toate  may  find  il  in  the  well-known  chapter  touching  Don  Quixote's 
libiar)'.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  thai  the  taste  for  them  was  once  so 
universal  as  to  suggest  to  the  excellent  friar  Eartholome  Ponce  the  idea 
of  writing  "  La  Clara  Diana,"  a  zealous  panegyric  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
or  the  other  works  mentioned,  those  cf  the  Italian  and  the  Portu- 
gtiese  were  published  about  the  same  time  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  seem,  with  the  exception  of  the  eleven  eclogues  of 
Calphurnius,  to  have  been  the  first  remarkable  revivals  of  pastoral 
poetry  since  the  time  of  Virgi!,  who,  we  know,  modelled  more  than  one 
of  his  "  Bucolics "  on  the  "  Idyls  of  Theocritus."  Doth  the  Portuguese 
iDd  the  Italian  pastorals  are  short,  and,  tliough  the  one  has  very  little 
pastoral  and  the  other  very  much  classical  allusion,  comparatively 
natural.  Tiie  former  has  scarcely  any  metrical  arrangement,  though 
Ribciro  may  be  considered,  as  Sidney  in  Cowper's  estimation,  a 
warbler  of  poetic  prose.  The  latter  is  compart  of  twelve  jwrtions, 
each  conLiining  one  piece  of  prose  and  one  of  verse,  called  an 
edogue;  It  commences  with  a  conversation  between  Ergasto  and 
Selvagio,  just  as  the  "  Galatea  "  with  one  between  Elicio  and  Erastro, 
aad  some  of  the  names  in  the  two  romances  are  alike.     Other 
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resembUnccs  »-ill  be  remarked  fanhcr  on.  The  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's "  Arcadia  "  and  ITCrft^s  "  AstrtV  "  both  appeared  after  the 
"  Galatea."  It  is  curious  that  neither  of  these,  though  of  consider* 
able  length— the  Litter  contains  over  a  thousand  closely-printed  pages 
— nor  the  '*  Mcnina  c  Mo^a,"  like  the  "  Galatea,"  were  ever  completed 
Only  a  little  while  before  the  appearance  of  Cervantes'  own  work, 
was  iniblished,  of  course  unfinished,  '*that  precious  Jevrel,"  as  he 
calls  it  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  the  "  Shepherd  of  Filida,"  by  Luis  Calves 
de  Monlalvo,  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  has  not  omitted  to  com- 
plinicnt  at  the  ronrlusion  of  the  "Cialaiea"  as  a  shepherd  the  best 
among  the  best  The  success  of  the  "  Galatea  "  n-as  probably  not 
great ;  the  supply  of  pastoral  novels,  instead  of  being  rare,  was  in 
Spain  becoming  more  than  ilie  demand— the  public  were  growing 
fastidious,  the  fashion  W3.s  dying  out.  To  this  result  cxtrmvaganoe 
of  treatment  in  search  of  surpriFe,  and  oblivion  of  tlie  modesty  of 
Nature,  no  doubt  contributed ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  in  pastoral  story,  which  had  flourished  » 
luxuriantly  In  Spain  and  elsewhere,  was  doubtless  that  absence  of 
novelty  which  is  alike  the  ruin  of  raiment  and  romance- 
Pastoral  novels  possessed  at  least  one  interest  more  for  the  con- 
temporaries of  their  writers  than  for  readers  of  a  later  age.  The 
fictitious  characters  mostly  represented  real  personages.  Calphutnius 
appears  to  have  figured  as  Tityrus  and  Cor>-don  alternately.  Both 
Ribeiro  and  Sanait/^iro  introduced  themselves  into  their  works.  In 
the  former,  Rimnardcr  and  Norbindcl  are  of  course  anagrams  of 
Bcmardim,  Arima  of  Maria  his  wife,  and  Aonia  of  Juatu.  D'Utf^s 
Astr^e  m-as  probably  his  wife  Diane  dc  Cliateauinorand,  and  D'Urfif 
certainty  Celadoa  Sidney  painted  himself  as  Pyrocles,  and  his 
Stella  as  Philoclea.  Cecropia  is  without  doubt  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Key*  have  been  forged  for  every  name  in  the  book,  but  this  lock  has 
F.grown  fiir  too  rusty  for  any  modem  artist  to  open  it 

The  custom  of  introducing  real  personages  under  feigned  names 
into  ficiidous  literature  is  of  course  nothing  rare.  In  Spain,  Impede 
Vega  sang  of  his  first  wife,  Isabel,  by  the  assistance,  like  Ribeiro,  of 
an  anagram  as  Belisa  -,  and  Luis  Galvez,  by  the  same  figure,  celebrated 
two  famous  ladies,  Maria  and  Juana,  as  .Armia  and  Viana.  In  the 
"  Gahtea  "  Luis  Galvcz  goes  by  the  name  which  be  himself  adt^ted 
in  his  *'  Filida,"  Siralvo,  a  slight  de%-iatian  from  his  real  appellation, 
Montalvo  ;  Damon  stands  for  Francisco  de  Figueroa  ;  Elicio,  a  form 
of  Felicio,  or  Tirsi  (Thyrsis),  it  seems  uncertain  which,  for  Cervantes, 
who  is  r-alled  Tirsi  in  the  "  Filida ; "  and  Larsileo  for  the  famous  author 
of  the  •'  Araucana,"  Alonso  de  Ercilla.     It  may  be  that  the  majority 
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of  the  numerous  characters  iu  the  story,  both  inak-  and  female,  had 
Iheir  equivalents  in  actual  life:  but  the  veil  of  Time  which  has  fallen 
between  is  too  dense  for  us  to  guess  at  any  hut  the  most  rcsplendcnl 
names.  The  heroine  Galatea  seems  certainly  intended  for  the 
author's  future  bride,  Catalina  de  Palacios  ;  and  l!ie  LusitanJan,  with 
exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds,  introduced  anonymously  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  book,  for  a  rirh  Portuguese  rival  of  Ccrxantes. 

The  characters  of  the  "  Galatea,"  when  not  tlusicrcd  wjtli  love,  fleet 
the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  unorld.  Lining  sccuielfl 
aod  at  case,  ihey  sing  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  On  going  out 
and  on  coming  home,  on  the  green  grass  and  uu  the  hard  sionc  of  a 
hermitage,  on  board  ship  or  in  a  shady  garden,  under  a  tufted  niyrdc 
at  noonday,  or  leaning  againit  an  olive  by  moonlight ;  on  hiUs  and  ii 
valleys,  in  a  horrid  forest,  or  a  fair  meadow  under  a  village  wall  ;  in  jt 
and  sorrow,  at  funeral  obsequies  and  marriage  ceremonies  they  sin& 
Men  and  women,  as  a  rule,  they  do  it  without  asking;  and,  when  x^ked, 
on  no  occasion  become  obnoxious  to  that  censure  which  Horace,  in  one 
of  his  satires,  has  recorded  against  the  capricious  Sardinian  TigeUius. 
Some  of  their  songs  are  over  a  hundred  lines  in  leugth,  but  none 
Mr  ever  sung  from  a  book  ;  they  are  either  composed  extem|>o- 
raneously,  or,  being  once  composed,  repeated  without  any  apparent 
labour,  and  simply  prefaced  by  "If  I  remember  rightly,"  by  heart. 
The  subject  of  their  songs  is  invariably  some  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  love ;  their  form  perpetually  changes  like  the  pictures  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  Kow  a  vilbncico  is  heoid  with  its  simple  burden, 
now  a  redondilla,  and  now  a  sonnet.  Here  arc  samples  of  the 
iambic  and  there  of  the  trochaic,  or  old  Castilian  cancion.  On  one 
occasion  we  liMen  to  the  tercets  of  Dante,  on  another  to  the  sextains 
of  Petrarch,  and  on  another  to  the  octaves  of  Ariosto.  If  n-e  reach 
the  sixth  book,  we  meet  with  a  composition  called  by  the  author  an 
edogne — a  term  less  improperly  applied  to  this  song  than  to  the  whole 
story,  sung  by  four  shepherds,  and  occupying  no  less  than  thirty  ocuvo 
pages.  Asmany  as  the  kinds  of  songs  are  the  kinds  of  the  musical 
instruments  by  which  they  are  generally  accompanied.  All  those 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  as  introducing  the  adora- 
tion of  the  golden  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  m)'slic 
pbin  of  Dura— to  wit,  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbui,  psaller>-,  dul- 
cimer — may  be  found  in  the  possession  of  one  or  other  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  ■'  Galatea."  The  names  of  the  instruments  in  the  Spanisli 
■re  marked  with  that  precision  of  meaning  with  which  ihej'  are  welt 
known  to  be  characterised  in  the  Chaldec  Further,  Cenant«5  hii« 
aild«d  to  the  liat  the  ]'.tndean  pipe  and  the  ra5vtanci3. 
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In  their  songs  the  shepherds,  it  must  be  confessed,  like  Don 
Adrtano  dc  Amiodo  in  the  estimate  of  Holofemes,  draw  out  the 
thread  of  their  ^-erbosity  far  finer  than  the  Ktaple  of  their  argument. 
There  is  too  much  in  ihem  of  Hamlet's  reading — words,  words,  words. 
But  this  may  be  forgiven  when  we  reflect  upon  the  dire  necessity 
which  compels  every  shepherd  and  shepherdess  to  sing  continuidly 
some  new  song. 

Jn  othtr  respects  as  in  this  Cervantes'  shepherds  are  like  the 
ihepherds  generally  of  pastoral  romancers.  If  the  lady  of  their  love 
be  kind,  angel  and  goddess  are  terras  not  too  good  for  her;  if  unkind^ 
she  is  at  once  degraded  into  a  liycna,  a  serpent,  or  a  devil  Eveiy 
person  is  ready  and  willing  to  narrate  the  most  intimate  evenin  of 
liis  or  her  life  to  an  utter  stranger.  The  first  man  met  is  invariably 
the  judge  of  all  disputes.  Not  a  male  sotil  in  the  bodk  but  is  in 
love  with  some  woman.  As  for  the  women,  sometimes  ihcy  wash 
their  (aces,  at  others  weafe  garlands  for  their  hair,  at  others  admire 
themselves  in  the  mirror  of  a  fountain. 

Though  the  "Galalea"contains  the  beginning  of  several  &tories,  he 
who  asks  for  an  account  of  tlic  main  narrative  or  framework  may  chance 
to  meet  with  the  same  reply  as  that  given,  according  to  Canning, 
bythe  Knife-grindcrio  the  Friend  of  lluniiimty:  "Story  1  God  bless 
yoq!  I  have  none  10  tell,  sir."  Tlie  heroine,  to  whom  is  accorded  the 
title  r-^//;  plays  btit  a  i>oor  jiart  in  the  piece.  She  listensofben,  and  some- 
times, of  course,  she  sings.  The  liver  Tagus,  on  the  hanks  of  which 
she  was  bom,  is,  the  reader  learns,  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
than  for  its  golden  sands.  1'he  green  meadows  grow  happier  in  her 
sight,  and  the  flowers  touched  by  her  feet  give  a  greater  fragrance. 
Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  shepherds  are  in  love  willi  her,  but 
Elicio  most  of  all  Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  drama  is,  as  fsr  as 
'she  is  concerned,  at  a  standstill;  only  .it  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  book  is  she  induced,  lo  avoid  the  Lusitanian  lover  favouKd  «f 
her  father,  to  write  to  Elicio.  With  this  exception,  the  reader  l^vei 
her  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  he  found  her. 

If  the  disconsolate  Elicio  dares  to  complain  of  this  adanuntjne 
beauty,  Tirst  is  at  hand  to  defend  her  in  a  sort  of  sorites.  "  Galatea," 
he  says,  addressing  the  unhappy  £Ucio,  "  is  certainty  more  fair  than 
cruel ;  she  is,  above  all.  discreet ;  and  of  discretion  is  boro  self-knowledge, 
and  of  self- know  ledge  self-esteem,  and  of  sctf-e»tecm  uuwiUingpeci 
to  mjurc  herself,  and  of  unwillingness  to  injure  herself  absence  of 
desire  to  Natisty  you."  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  there  seems 
some  doubt  about  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  since  it  has  been 
rendered,  in  a  version  of  which  wc  may  again  avail  ourselves  iiuther 
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on,  with  equal  liveliness  and  lucidity  thus  :  "  Gaktea  has  more  fame 
far  besuty  than  for  duelty ;  but,  above  all,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
her  UiscTction,  and  if  that,  as  it  should  be,  is  true,  from  discretion 
ames  knowledge;  hence  esteem,  and  that  precludes  all  compromise, 
and  this  U>o  awakens  restlessness." 

Here  follow  a  few  samples  of  the  incomplete  scones  of  which 
the  "  Galatea  "  is  chiefly  compascd. 

In  the  anecdote  of  Grisaldo  and  Kosaura,  the  hero,  afler  many 
fraitless  attempts  to  secure  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  and  after  being 
for  some  time  the  geek  and  scorn  of  her  derision,  at  last,  at  the  lady's 
own  request,  makes  love  to  another  woman.     As  soon  as  tJie  first 
lady  discovers  that  he  has  done  so,  she  very  naturally  and  con- 
sifitendy  abuses  bim  as  a  traitor,  and,  after  adding  many  other  injtiriuus 
eJtpressions,  declares  she  will  do  her  best  to  destroy  his  satisfaction 
while  she  is  alive,  and  tonnent  his  deceitful  eyes  with  Cc-rrjljlc  sights, 
3&  often  .IS  possible,  after  her  death.     Finally  she  is  for  fixing;  a  naked 
dagger  in  her  bosom.     Gri.saldo  unwisely  prevents  her;  still  more 
unwisely,  after  this  display  of  her  temper,  promises  to  marry  her. 
The  last  chapter  IcavL-s  her  in  the  power  of  a  rival  of  Crrisaldo's,  who 
has  carried  her  away  by  force.    This  episode,  tike  others,  is  lied  by 
a  rery  slender  cord  of  conneclioo  to  what  main  interest  the  tale 
possAses.     The  introductory  comjjUints  of  Rosaura  arc  heard  by 
Galatea,  who  has  hid  herself  behind  a  bush  for  that  pur]>osc.    This 
instance  of  caves-dropping  is  far  from  exceptional  in  the  narrative, 
and  was  doubtless  as  consistent  with  the  good  faith  and  honour  of 
Cervantes'  time  as  those  robberies  of  parents  by  their  children  which 
we  wot  of  in  his  novels,  impudent  and  impious  robberies  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  example  of  the  Jew's  daughter  in  the"  MerchantofVenicfe" 
Like  the  others,  too,  this  episode  is  remarkable  for  the  sudden  and 
totally  unexpected  appearance  and  disappearance  of  its  characters, 
and  the  meandering  flow  of  its  incidents  through  the  somewhat  barren 
phin  of  the  main  story.   Certainly,if,asone  of  the  author's  panegyrists 
said,  Cervantes  is  indebted  in  the  "  Galatea  "  to  Pan  for  his  sliephcrds, 
to  Apollo  for  his  aongs,  to  J  ovc  for  his  vivacity,  and  to  Diana  for 
ifae  chastity  of  his  style,  no  small  sacrifice  ought  to  be  offered  by  him 
to  Mercury  for  the  intricate   windings  of  his  ancillary  anecdotes. 
Chiefly  are  these  observable  in  the  narrative  of  Silerio  and  Timbrio. 
Timbrio  is  in  love  with  a  Neapolitan  lady,  Nisida,  in  whom  nature  has 
snnuncd  up  all  moral  and  physical  perfection.  Afterwards  Silerio  sees 
her.    "  I  saw  Nisida,"  he  says ;  "  Nisida  I  saw  to  see  nothing  further  ; 
nor,  in  sooth,  having  seen  her,  is  there  aught  else  to  sec."   Silerio  con- 
la  his  aftcctions,  and  nobly,  however  sillily,  pleads  the  cauattAVia 
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fnend  Ni»ida  is  apparently  uncoQscioiis  of  Silerio's  'amiabte  dis- 
interestedness. To  her  the  words  in  which  he  pleaded  another's 
love  did  not  on  any  occasion  interpret  his  own  ;  or,  if  they  did,  she 
had  no  stoniacli  for  it.  Therefore  Silurio,  disgusted  with  the  ways  of 
the  world,  seeks  consolation  in  relipoiis  retirement,  and  becomes  a 
hcnnit.  Timbrio  meets  with  many  adventures,  in  some  of  which,  as 
in  an  attack  by  Turks  on  land  and  by  Algerian  galleys  on  sea,  under 
command  of  Amaut  Maini,  are  evident  traces  of  the  author's  own 
experience.  The  final  fates  of  both  are  enwrapped  in  much  painful 
uncertainty.  Silcrio  is,  however,  in  the  concluding  chapter  made 
acquainted,  as  a  sort  uf  sop,  with  the  love  which  Blanca,  N'isida's 
sister,  secretly  entertains  for  him.  For  aught  we  know,  she  makes 
him  an  excellent  wife  in  that  sequel  which  never  reached  the  public, 
but — she  was  not  Rachel. 

Tlic  sole  remaining  episode  of  importance  reminds  die  reader  in 
its  gross  improbability  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  Not  only  in  il 
are  there  two  sisters  so  alike  in  face,  figure,  and  deportment,  that  thdr 
parents  themselves  can  only  distinguish  between  them  by  the  dififcr- 
enrc  of  their  dresses,  but  they  fall  in  love  with  the  common  form  of 
two  brothers  in  so  similar  a  predicament,  that  voice  constitutes  between 
them  the  single  variation.  The  nonies  of  the  brolheni  are  Artidoro  and 
G.^lcrciu,  of  the  sisters  Tcolinda  and  Lcynarda,  ThcJr  adventures 
are  intricate  but  amusing.  Some  of  the  sweetest  language  in  the  book 
is  in  this  episode.  What  an  eloquent  description  of  the  effects  of  love 
is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Castilian,  of  which  the  following  is  a  faint 
shadow  :  "  Love,"  says  TeoUnda,  "  my  love  for  Artidoro  has  made  me 
another:  I  live  no  longer  in  myself  but  in  him ;  his  form  I  sec  whither- 
soever I  turn  my  eyes  ;  to  wlutever  I  may  listen,  it  is  the  soft  music 
and  harmony  of  his  voice  that  sounds  within  my  cars ;  there  is  no  place 
to  which  I  direct  my  feet  but  1  would  give  my  life  if  he  dcared  it  to 
meet  him  there ;  my  hands  touch  no  longer  what  they  wish ;  my  meals 
lack  their  wonted  flavour  for  my  tongue."  Telling  us  of  her  impatience 
during  a  summer  night  to  meet  Artidoro,  she  says  :  "  The  lingering 
nights  of  rugged  December  never  gave  so  much  weariness  to  the 
lover  waiting  for  bis  contentment  with  the  coming  dawn,  ss  that 
night,  albeit  one  of  summer's  short  ones,  gave  misery  to  me.  so 
yearned  I  for  the  new  light  in  order  to  go  and  sec  that  light  by  which 
alone  my  eyes  saw.  Therefore,  while  the  stars  yet  glimmered  in  the 
sky,  in  doubt  still  whether  it  were  day  or  night,  driven  by  my  desue, 
I  left  my  village  under  the  pretext  of  feeding  my  sheep."  .  .  .  Here 
i»  a  short  sample  of  the  lo%-ers'  dialogue.  She  has  given  him 
hand  in  the  dance,  and  asks:   "In   what  has   my' hand  offended 
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you,  O  Aitidoro  t  that  you  press  it  thus  ?  "  To  which  he  replies,  in 
a  voice  which  none  tnay  hear,  "  Nay,  what  has  my  soul  done  unto 
you,  O  Tcolinda  !  that  you  so  ill-treat  it  ?  "  "  The  mischief  I  suffer," 
says  the  laOy  softly,  "  is  manifest,  but  yours  I  sec  not,  nor  is  it  to  be 
seen."  "  Which,  indeed,  is  the  worst  of  it,"  replies  Iier  lover,  "  for 
you  have  eyes  to  inflict  an  evil,  but  rest  without  them  for  its  remedy." 
Soon  after,  to  the  xiscmbled  company  of  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses reposing  from  the  fatigue  of  dancing  on  the  green  grass, 
Artidoro  sings  some  verses  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  bagpipe  and 
rebedc  played  by  two  of  the  party.  These  verses,  in  the  highly 
aittlicial  form  of  the  sexuin  which  is  especially  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Pelrarcli,  Teolinda,  having  heard  only  once,  with  that 
excellent  memory  common  lo  all  Itiis  pastoral  folk— a  folk  as  excep- 
tioDally  endowed  in  this  particular  as  the  lady  in  the  stage-coach, 
who  tells  the  story  of  the  Unforlunaic  Jilt  in  "  Joseph  Andrews  " — 
repeats  lor  tlie  gratification  or  instruction  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
telling  her  tale.  Thi-y  arc  represented  in  llic  only  Knglish  transla- 
tion—llie  only  translation  into  any  language — of  the  "  (Jalaiea  "  of 
Ccn'antcs  in  the  following  manner  : — 

t.    [a  a  iharp  do&cd  daik  night, 

Wiihcmt  c\cr  seeing  the  wisheiJ-for  day, 
ItiUer  compliiinit  incieaM.-  continual ; 
From  plcniuic  far,  Miiilc  01  contcal, 
De.«iveth  he  tt>  be,  in  ]ivitig  ilcalh, 
\Mio  lovclcH  pniiK«  life. 

a.   What  can  bo  the  most  cheerful  life, 
Willwut  It  shnduw  of  biicf  thutit;lil — 
Oh  semblance  n.-iiural  of  <lcalh  — 
If  in  ihcv;  w  mnny  liuuit  ihc  ilay  hut  UtU-  • 
Then  silence  lu  the  ^icf  uf  nn);uUh  full, 
Love'»_«sifc«l  wnilc  admiiv  noi  ? 

J.   Where  blJiiil  love  dwcLU,  dwcti  tmiles  ; 
Where  it  dies,  dies  our  very  cuisienw 
To  wails  converts  the  »a|iiil  plcunre. 
And  in  the  cver-iliiring  cLntkiomc  nijjbt 
or  pciiccablc  ilay  (he  clear  night. 
To  lire  without,  why  that  U  bil(emc»  I 

Htteniess  indeed,  as  ever)-  reader  not  devoid  of  the  common 
passions  of  humanity  will  confess.  It  would  have  southed  the  last 
hours,  supposing  them  to  have  wanted  soothing,  of  the  Castilian 
poet,  to  know  that  his  favourite  verses  would  be  thus  ably  and  feel- 
ingly transfigured  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The  following 
lines  »xt  inserted  simply  to  show  the  form  of  the  poem.    I'he}*  may, 
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however,  supplement  the  mwining  of  the  matter,  which  in  the  nbove 
vereion  has  i>crlups  been  now  and  again  olisoired  by  loo  greai 
fidelity  to  the  text,  or  by  the  Pindaric  fervour  of  the  exe^etist 

Ici  (lark,  nnliiwcly,  ftnd  inipriionerf  nighl. 
Without  all  liopcof  grftcinvitsighl  nf  (l«y. 
And  in  unctiulng  incKtue  of  nil  tenn. 
Vox  Trom  conicni  and  pieaAunhle  unilM, 
Should  h«  be  prisoned,  and  in  livbg  deaih, 
Th«  man  who  wiihout  love  wouM  pass  his  life. 

For  what  can  b<  the  mmt  dvli^tlti!  life 

Save  3  iKxir  shadow  of  a  dull  nhorl  nigltl, 

Sxre  naiureS  owa  sad  effigj-  orilcalh. 

If  he,  through  id!  iht  hoiui  of  cheerful  day. 

Never  [o  sdwicc  gives  aftliciivc  tear\ 

Never  admits  the  light  of  love'i  sweet  ticilc  ? 

Where  in  the  world  love  lives,  there  many  a  smile 
Lives ;  and  where  love  dixa,  there  loo  die  our  life, 
And  savoury  pleasure  tunis  itself  to  Icsrs. 
And  into  dnrk  nnd  cver-during  n'^ht 
Turns  llie  fair  kplnulonr  of  the  iwuiuU  day, 
And  life  withonl  luve  is  but  Utter  death. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  bucolic  love-making  as  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Galatea,"  the  surfeited  reader  lights  with  a  certain  sense  of 
relief  upon  the  dtsamarado  l^cnio,  a  shepherd  in  whose  breast  love 
was  never  allowed  to  dwell,  and  who  passed  all  his  leisure  time — 
which,  like  that  of  Don  Quixote  and  of  evcr>-  character  in  the  present 
narrative,  constituted  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  existence — in 
abusing  lovers.  If  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  tongues,  he  would 
occupy  ihein  all  in  this  undertaking.  A  man  of  little  sense,  he  %xy% 
on  one  occasion,  addressing  a  love-sick  swain  not  over-couneously, 
may  very  easily  lose  that  little.  It  behoves  him,  therefore,  to  bewvc 
how  he  Incomes  enamoured.  They  who  follow  Cupid's  banner  are 
perhaps  not  the  wisest  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  they  ever  were,  they 
certainly  ceased  to  he  so  the  moment  they  fell  in  love.  This  heretic 
cannot  understand  the  love  songs  of  his  companions;  nay,  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  doubt  whetlier  they  can  understand  them  themselves. 
He  is,  however,  quite  prepared  to  sing  a  song  himself,  when  the  occa- 
sion may  seem — and  it  frequendy  seems — to  him  to  exact  it  The 
reader  has  not,  indeed,  long  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  accJytc  of 
Antcros  before  he  bursts  out,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  with 
the  succeeding  sonnet  : 

A  wanton  (uicy  of  uncertain  Vind, 
A  Biad  4Drl  fooliih  tbought.  an  idle  play. 
As  aby  dfcaa,  1  know  aot  wlist  to  any, 
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or  memory,  where  none  may  fubatance  lind, 
A  hope  which  titagi  the  sport  of  every  wind. 

A  Eonow  vainly  seeming  lo  be  gay, 

A  night  n-rd.irk  cnnfiition  wilhniit  il.iy, 
A  xightlru  error  of  the  doling  mind, 

Such  are  ihe  proper  roou  from  which  was  made 
Aj:ea  ago  this  wcU-WnowD  mocstroui  birth. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Love  through  all  the  wotUI, 

And  he  who  with  thi»  love  i«  mcII  appalO 
Meril-1  no  mansion  here  upon  Ihe  earth, 
And  should  ir  ruin  He  from  Henvcn'it  gatr»  hurled. 

A  great  part  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  "  Galatea  "  is  taken  up ', 
by  tlic  relation  of  an  animated  dispute  between  Lcnio  and  TirsJ  with 
regard  to  love's  merits.     Tfie  discussion  is  maintained  in  such  set 
fonn  and  with  so  many  able  arguments  a^  would  be  more  suitablf  i 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  two  students  of  Valladolid  or  Salamanca, 
than  in  those  of  a  pair  of  vllkgc*  £)iej)herds.     Letiio,  for  example, 
b^iDS,  like  Socrates  in  the  "  i'hxdrus,"  by  defining  love  as  th« 
desire  of  beauty.     He  divides  beauty  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
and  corporeal  beauty  ayain  into  tliat  of  the  living  person  or  the  arti- 
ficial representation  ;    incorporeal  beauty  into  that   of  science  or 
vinue.     He  then  contrasts  the  desire  of  the  beamy  of  the  living 
person,  which  this  philosophical  shepherd  supposes  is  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  love,  with  that  other  desire  of  incorporeal 
beauty.     He  compares  ihe  fading  glimmerwhich  diverts  the  purblind 
ej'c  of  the  body  with  that  eternal  splendour  which  occupies  the  clear 
eye  of  tlie  sou!.     He  shows  in  melancholy  succession  the  ills  whicli 
possess  the  Pandemlan  love.     U  sets  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
fiathcr,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughtcr-«i-tas 
against  her  mother-in-law.     It  tnakciii,  like  ChDSt>'^i'y:  ^  man's  foes 
those  of  his  oivn  household,  and  confuses  generally  the  more  intimate 
leUtioDs  of  life,    It  is  the  origin  of  envy,  haued,  oulice,  and  un- 
charitableness,  the  fountain  of  discoid,  desolation,  and  deatli.    It  is 
a  sour  sweet,  a  deadly  poison  hidden  in  a  golden  pill ;  a  lovely 
flower  which  rounds  into  no  fruit,  save  that  bitter  one  of  too  late 
repentance.     And  the  lover?    He,  poorwight,  is  suspended  between 
hope  and  fear  as  Tantalus  between  the  fmitsand  tlic  waters;  his 
labours  are  the  labours  of  the  daughter  of  Danaus ;  no  eagle  can  gnaw 
the  entrails  of  Tityus  so  constantly  as  jealousy  those  of  the  jealous 
suitor ;  no  stone  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  sliouldcrs  of  Sisyphus  as 
love's  burden  weighs  upon  the  ever-striving  lover.    HTint  a  wealth  of 
illustration  does  Lenio  now  let  loose  upon  his  rustic  audience !     He 
recalls  the  fate  of  Samson  ;  he  inspires  them  witli  renewed  aversion 
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for  Ammon  and  for  Lot ;  he  lightly  alludes  to  David  and  Solomon, 
he  glances  on  Herod  and  Hercules,  he  spares  not  Arachoe  and 
Sophonisba.  He  concludes  all  with  a  song  of  near  a  hundred  lines, 
which  he  composed  some  time  ago,  and  now  quotes  from  memory  as 
suitable  to  the  present  emergency.  The  affluence  of  the  imagination  of 
Cervantes  is  attested  by  the  following  prose  tratulation  of  two  stanzas 
of  it  The  whole  song  is  all  compact  of  similar  imagery.  "  L.ove/' 
says  L«mo,  "  is  an  unseen  thief  which  is  our  ruin,  rubbing  our  best 
from  us,  and  stealing  at  every  step  our  soul-  It  is  a  lightness  of  foot 
which  overtakes  the  fastest  runaway  ;  a  riddle  which  none  can 
answer ;  a  life  in  death  ;  a  chosen  war  bom  at  the  har.ird  of  a  die ; 
a  truce  lasting  but  a  little  while  ;  a  cherished  evil ;  a  conception  of 
wind  ;  a  soul's  sickness ;  a  coward  rushing  confidently  against  his 
ill;  a  debtor  ever  denying  the  debt  which  beyond  all  doubt  lie  <svx:&. 
It  is  an  enclosed  labyrinth,  holding  the  laii  of  a  fierce  wild  beast 
which  feeds  on  human  hearts ;  a  snare  in  which  life  is  snared ;  a 
lord  asking  account  from  his  steward  of  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  a 
desire  of  a  thousand  different  demands  ;  a  silkworm  weaving  itself  a 
resting-place,  poor  or  rich,  where  it  lives  a  little  while  and  then  dies  ■ 
a  longing  never  knowing  for  what  it  longs  ;  a  cloud  darkcmng't 
senses  ;  a  dagger  wounding  the  heart." 

lu  the  preceding  stanzas  Love  is  spoken  of  as  a  6ercc  and  flattering 
tyrant ;  a  lire  consuming  tlie  soul ;  a  yoke  bowing  the  loftiest  neck  ; 
a  stormy  sea  never  at  rest ;  a  giver  of  little  good,  but  of  ill  heaped 
up  in  full  measure  ;  a  shall  oi>ening  the  bosom  of  all  who  live  secure 
of  his  deceit ;  a  treacherous  Circe  turning  men  into  monsters  without 
Any  hope  of  being  restored  by  human  aid  to  their  pristine  form.  Such, 
ays  the  eloijucnt  Lenio  in  conclusion,  is  Love.     Follow  him  if  you 

wm 

Well  may  Cervantes  detJarc  that  all  who  heard  him  were 
astonished  at  this  exuberance  of  the  pastoral  intellect.  And  yet.  as 
the  contest  lakes  place  in  the  fourth  book,  they  ought  long  ago  to 
have  lost  the  capacity  of  being  astonished  at  anything  of  this  nature. 
To  every  count  in  Lenio's  speech  a  categorical  reply  is  given  by 
Tirsi.  He  finds  &ult  nt-ith  Ixnio's  definition,  and  gives  one  which  he 
conceives  more  logical,  but  which  is  certainly  more  lengthy.  He  divides 
love  into  that  of  the  good,  the  profitable,  and  the  pleasanc  He 
shows  that  it  includes  all  the  virtues,  as  his  antagonist  had  made  it 
include  all  the  vices.  He  asserts  that  good  is  not  ill  because  u  may 
become  so.  He  compares— for  he,  loo,  can  compare — love  lo  a  lill  of 
firesh  water  bom  of  a  limpid  well,  which,  little  by  little,  polluted  by 
various  unclean  affluents  in  its  course,  loses  its  crystal  sweetness,  and 
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>ecomes  ;i  black  and  liittcr  nvcr  wc  it  reach  the  sea.  As  well  not 
build  bouses  because  they  may  fall  in  asd  buiy  their  inhabitants)  as 
refuse  to  love  because  many  a  love  has  turned  cut  badly.  Men  still 
continue  to  increase  and  multiply,  though  Gidipus  slew  his  father,  and 
though  his  mother  was  murdered  by  Orestes.  Shali  wc  condemn  the 
elements  because  every  one  of  them  may  become  an  occasion  of 
offence?  I.cnio  hud  declared  Cupid  was  represented  as  a  child 
because  of  his  caprice.  Tirei  maintains  he  is  so  pictured  because  of 
his  purity.  The  wings  which  the  former  found  expressive  of  Incon- 
stancy, to  the  latter  signified  willing  obedience  ;  and  while  the  une 
discovers  in  the  blindness  of  the  god  an  emblem  of  liis  aud.^city,  the 
other  refuses  to  recognise  therein  aught  but  an  implication  of  his 
faith. 

The  speeches  of  Lenio  and  Tirsi  are  so  far  superior  to  what  the 
reader  might  expect  of  them — rather^  says  Ccn'ontcs,  arguments  of 
wits  trained  in  colleges  ajad  courts  than  of  homely  understandings 
bred  in  cottages  and  hovels  of  thatch — that  the  author  felt  himself 
obliged  to  assign  to  each  of  the  orators  an  early  education,  to  miti- 
gate in  some  measure  the  public  amazement.  He  has,  however, 
omitted  this  expedient  on  another  occasion  which  seems  equally  to 
require  it,  where  the  rhetoric  of  a  nistic  who  compares  the  Tagus  to 
the  rivers  Xanthus,  Amphrysus,  and  Alphciis,  and  the  gardens  on  its 
banlcs  to  those  of  Alcinous,  the  Hesperides,  and  the  Klysian  fields^ 
can  only  be  explained  oa  the  supposiiluu  of  a  sudden  classical  iniipi- 
ration.  Here,  indeed,  is  something  more  than  the  mere  natural 
philosophy  of  Corin  in  "As  Vou  Like  It."  I-cnio,  however,  the  arro- 
gant LcniOj  is  not  allowed  to  escape.  The  goddess  who  holds  the 
happy  Cyprus  and  Memphis  void  of  SithonLin  snow,  touches  him 
with  her  sublime  whip.  A  certain  Celasia,  a  girl  of  tender  years, 
wfao  had  dedicated  Iierself  to  Diana  from  her  infancy,  appears  on  the 
scene.  Incontinently  the  luckless  Lcnio  becomes  her  victim.  He 
is  represented  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  the  fifth  book.  There  we 
find  him  stretched  on  the  ground  hard  by  the  fountain  of  slates, 
in  a  swoon,  his  face  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  his  general 
appearance  betokening  a  careless  desolation.  But  a  few  more  paj;es 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  is  throwing  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  green  willow, 
heaving  heavy  sighii  from  ilie  bottom  of  liis  breast,  tearing  bis  coat 
collar,  tuning  his  pipe,  singing  love  songs,  and  begging  pardon  of  Tirsi, 
who,  seeing  his  sorrow,  generously  forgives  him,  assuring  him  that  it 
is  the  condition  only  of  devils  never  to  repent  them  of  their  sins.  To 
the  reader's  last  sight  he  is  represented  sitting  forlorn  on  tbc  top  of 
a  rock,  where  Gelasia  had  lately  sat,  ctirsitig  his  ill-luck  in  desperate 
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language,  and  alternately  "blessing  and  blaspheming  his  own.  eyes. 
His  concluding  I'eals  are  to  sing  some  Spenserian  stan7Ji8,  in  which 
he  calls  his  love  harder  ihaii  marble,  and  asserts  (hat  bis  soul  ts 
hanging  by  the  least  of  her  hairs,  and  to  cast  his  crook  and  his  coat 
into  the  waters  of  the  Tagus. 

In  this  last  act  somettiing  ludicrous  may  )>eihaps  be  discovered. 
Little,  however,  of  the  humour  for  which  Cervantes  a  fcm-  yean 
afterwards  became  so  eminent  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  "  Galatea. " 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  last  chapter  a  somewhat  curious  scene.  A 
certain  Galercio,  the  course  of  whose  true  love,  like  that  of  many  of 
his  companions,  had  ran  anylhing\bul  smooth,  seeks  to  drown  him- 
self in  the  Tagus  in  a  fit  of  despair.  He  is  represented  with  his  head 
and  lialf  his  body  in  the  river,  while  two  shcphcrdtsscs  of  gentle 
mien,  who  must  have  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  which  we 
know  is  the  first  of  all  things,  hold  fast  by  the  skirts  of  his  woollen 
jacket  to  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  fell  design.  Like  Hippocleides,  on  the 
table  of  the  supper  room  of  Cleisthenes,  he  gcstinilatcs  violently  with 
his  legs.  His  object  is  to  defeat  the  solicitude  of  the  ladies,  who  are 
for  saving  his  life.  But  the  maidens,  never  minding  his  kicks,  con< 
tinue  to  hold  him  with  .ill  their  might  ami  main,  till,  by  the  arrival  of 
male  assistance,  he  is  ultimately  restored  to  the  upper  air.  Cervajites 
dcscribcii  this  incident  in  the  story  as  the  ino^t  extraordinary  thing 
imaginable.  !t  may  have  liccn  intended  for  a  pathetic  ctrcumstaitce; 
but  more  than  one  reader  will  look  u|>on  it  as  a  sort  of  \v.x\y  psean, 
sung  in  the  style  of  Charles  Sorel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  bc»ok  which 
probably  nothing  but  the  fashionable  taste  of  his  time  had  induced 
him  to  commence. 

The  sixth  book  tntrotluces  the  reader  to  the  funeral  ceremonies 
ofa  certain  shc]>herd,  Meliso,  probably  intended  for  the  old  soldier 
and  statesman  Hurtado  dc  Mcndoea.  As  no  pre%'iou&  mention  has 
been  made  of  him,  the  circumslance  of  his  ob«equ>es  excites  but  a 
Uikewarm  interest.  This  pari  of  the  "  Galatea  "  reminds  us  of  Sanazsir. 
Mcliso  corresponds  with  Androgeo,  and  Opico  with  the  ancient  priest, 
Thelesio,  vho  summons  to  the  valley  of  cypresses,  where  ts  the 
sepulchre  of  Meliso's  honoured  ashes,  all  the  company  of  the  story 
in  order  to  celebrate  his  funeral  with  solemn  rites,  and  with  ttd 
Kings  and  pious  sacrifices  to  alleviate  the  pain,  if  any,  suffered  by  his 
Immortal  soul.  To  preserve  a  suiuble  decorum,  and  to  ensure  purity 
of  intention,  the  old  priest  orders  that  the  males  of  the  party  idtall  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  females — an  arrangement  with  which,  the 
author  says,  the  minority  rested  content,  but  the  majority  were  not 
over  well  satisfied    Then  follows  a  pretty  description  of  this  putosBl 
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Cod's  acre,  in  which  the  chosen  among  ihe  rude  forefathei^  of  Uie 
hamlet  sleep.  Between  the  c)-pre58e5  in  the  valley  a  thousand 
jasmines  and  rose-bushes  gron-  luxurianl,  close  and  intertangled  as 
the  thorns  and  brambles  In  the  hedge  about  a  vineyard.  Round 
about  the  burial-ground  runs  a  little  river.  The  tombs  are  of  jasper 
and  marble,  each  with  its  appropri.-itc  name  ;  that  of  MelLso  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  tt-ith  the  same  good  taste  and  sense  of  Christian 
humility  which  marks  some  of  the  gorgeous  matisoleums  railed  off 
from  the  resting-places  of  tlie  \-ulgar  rabble  in  mtr  own  churchyards. 
It  is  constructed  of  broad  slabs  of  smooth  black  slate  inlaid  with 
polished  blocks  of  white  alabaster.  It  is  set  far  apart  fiom  the  other 
scpnlchrca.  So  good  an  opportunity  for  the  singing  of  an  elegy  is  of 
course  not  overlooked,  and  the  sad  words  of  the  shepherds  are 
accooipanicd  by  the  music  of  larks,  linnets,  and  nightingales.  Then 
Thelesio  advises  the  company  to  set  silence  on  their  tender  tears  and 
gire  tnice  to  their  dolorous  sigh.<i,  since  neilhei:  the  one  nor  the  otlier 
can  ever  recall  the  loss  they  lament  Though,  says  this  rustic  philo- 
sopher, it  be  natural  to  weep,  yet  roust  regret  be  restrained  by  reason, 
a  remark  which  recalls  Uic  Friar's  counsel  lo  CapuIcL  "  Sobs, 
indeed,"  adds  the  astute  priest,  "  arc  the  signs  of  the  love  we  bore  him ; 
but  his  soul  will  obtain  far  more  profit  by  your  pious  sacrifices  ond 
devout  obbtions  than  if  alt  nccan  were  turned  into  tears."  Vray 
meynesifffie^ues  m/eul  tiepuis  que  U  meyne  moynani  moynedemoynerie. 
Therooumcra  take  up  their  rest,  by  the  parson's  advice,  in  the  viciiiit)* 
o(  the  tomb,  but  in  the  noon  of  night  a  surprise  awaits  them.  In  the 
midst  (^a  pjTamidal  column  of  flame,  rising  from  the  summit  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  favoured  shepherd,  appears  Calliope.  Wonderfully 
well,  considering  the  opposirion  of  their  religious  opinions,  do  the 
Pagan  goddesa  and  Christian  priest  agree.  Afl  for  the  people,  she 
giBciously  thanks  them  for  their  jH>litc  niemor>'  of  Meliso;  then, 
singing  to  her  harp  a  song  of  some  thousand  verses,  to  which  those 
assembled  listen  with  a  singular  and  patient  courtesy,  the  muse 
mentiona  with  eulogy  the  names  of  many  poets,  the  contetnporarics 
of  Cervantes.  Mute  and  inglorious,  alas  ■  arc  most  of  them  now  I 
But  some  few  we  recognise,  and  among  these  Ercilla  and  I.iiis  dc 
Leon,  Gongora  and  Oracian,  de  Vargas  ArgcnsoU  and  Itfaldonado. 
The  introduction  of  this  song  of  Calliope  was  probably  suggested  to 
the  author  by  a  simitar  occurrence  in  the  "  Diana  Enaiuorada  "  oC  Gil 
Polo,  a  book  which,  the  reader  will  remember.  Cervantes,  in  the 
person  of  the  parson,  asks  the  barber,  not  perhaps  without  a  pun, 
to  preserve  as  piously  as  if  written  by  ApoUo  himself.  That  Cer- 
vantes had  a  high  opinion  of  it  seems  probable  from  his  frequent 
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imitation  of  it.  Not  only  is  his  general  treatmeni;  the  same,  not 
only,  like  Calliope,  does  the  River  Tuna,  in  a  song  almost  ctiually 
long,  utter  propKetic  praises  of  Uie  most  famous  men  in  Valencia, 
but  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  GU  Tolo's  romance  society  aslu 
riddles  to  amuse  itself,  just  as  in  the  last  pages  of  the  "  Galatea," 
after  Calliojjc  has  vanished  witli  the  dawn.  These  riddles,  which 
treat  of  wine,  snuffers,  coals,  fetters,  and  so  forth,  are,  like  thc»e  of 
Gil  Polo,  exceedingly  obscure,  and  mostly  obnoxious  to  the  stt>;ma 
attached  by  the  learned  theologian,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  the  riddle 
put  forth  by  Samson  to  his  wedding  gucists.  Dr.  Clarke  considered 
it  un&ir  on  the  ground,  clearly  a  strong  one,  that,  unless  the  fact  to 
which  it  referred  was  known,  there  *-as  no  rule  of  inteipretalion 
whereby  it  could  be  determined.  The  end  of  the  romance,  if  end 
it  may  be  called  that  end  has  none,  leaves  the  majority  of  the 
characters  in  the  very  noontide  of  their  adventures,  and  the  hero 
'Elicto — well  described  by  the  dog  Bcrganzaas  more  enamounrd  than 
audacious,  and  more  mindful  of  other's  business  than  of  his  own 
particular  loves  and  lambs — reading  the  5rst  letter  he  has  ever  received 
from  the  too  coy  Galatea  by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch  in  his  poor 
cottage. 

Of  the  many  shadows  occasioned  probably  at  different  times  by 
this  work,  one  only  is  now  as-sociaivd  with  its  original.  The  "Galatea" 
of  Flortan,  said  to  be  not  the  least  successful  of  his  writings,  was  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  la^^t  ccntui)-.  It  is  an  abridged  imita- 
tion of  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  The  six  books  are  reduced  to 
three,  and  a  fourth  is  added  of  entirely  original  matter,  so  far  as  the 
Spanish  author  is  concerned,  to  wind  up  the  various  adventures 
which  he  left,at  least  for  public  eyes,  unwound.  Florian  secros  to  have 
jxecogniscd  the  justice  of  the  parson's  dictum  in"  DonQuixotc"conceni- 
ing  the  "  Galatea  " :  *'  It  proi>oscB  something,  but  concludes  nothing ;" 
and  his  genial  nature  yearned,  by  substituting  a  second  pan  of  his 
own  for  the  missing  second  |)art  of  Cervantes,  to  redeem  the  little  boot 
from  the  duress  of  the  barber's  home.  Save  the  general  oudines  and 
the  name,  the  French  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Spanish  pastoral  The  incidents  are  frequently  changed  ;  in  the  verses 
there  is  no  resemblance.  Some  scenes  Horian  added,  some  he  took 
amy.  Of  the  former  he  has  given  a  list  in  his  preface.  Doubtlets 
his  modesty  feared  they  might  discredit  Cervantes.  One  is  concerned 
with  a  pair  of  tunle>doves,  another  touches  on  an  exchange  of 
crooks.  There  are  who  consider  tlieni  charming  episodes.  He  has 
been  studiously  attentive  on  all  occasions  to  what  is  demanded  of 
him  by  the  delicacy  of  the  French  taste.     In  this  respect  his  con- 
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sdeniiousness  is  remarkable,  even  in  apparent  trifles.    Silvctia,  for 

example,  one  of  the  many  shepherdesses,  is  gracious  Jn  the  original 
with  green  eyes.  Florian  has,  without  hesitation,  turned  them  into 
blue.  On  another  occasion  he  has  piously  substituted  for  a  pagan 
sonnet  a  short  prayer.  Thech.nslily  of  Cervantes'  female  characters 
recalls  that  of  the  ladies  of  Richardson  or  Heliodonis.  Florian's 
women  arc  less  stony-hearted.  Prtsqiu  tiuUf fart Je  tfai  traduit,  he 
siy3  in  his  preface.  This  is  scarcely  true  ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  he 
undertook  the  work  at  all,  after  the  publication,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  "  Astr«Jc "  of  D'Urf^,  of  that  anti-romance  of  Sorel, 
Le  Bfrger  exiraragattt.  But  the  taste  for  pastor.il,  after  falling 
with  the  false  shepherds  of  Fontcnellc,  and  the  be-ribboned  sheep  of 
Mdmc.  ncshonl it-res,  bad  been  again  reeved  by  that  disciple  of 
Longus,  Solomon  Gesner, 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  French  artist  deserves  the  reader's 
hearty  thanks.  During  all  llits  singing,  and  playing,  and  dancing,  and 
love-making,  and  stor)'-teiling  among  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
a  mind  anxious  for  information  may  naturally  inquire  what  becomes 
of  the  sheep.  Cervantes,  indeed,  carelessly  left  them  to  their  own 
devices-  Only  on  one  occasion  is  a  shepherd  troubled  apparently 
with  some  conscientious  com))tinction  on  their  account.  That 
enamoured  shepherd  says :  "  We  have  now  left  our  flocks  for  Icn 
days,  and  maybe  they  feel  our  absence  more  than  we  theirs."  He 
puts  this  doubtingly,  but  the  matter  will  seem  a  certainty  to  any  one 
who  recalls  the  butchering  teeth  of  (he  hungry  wolves  which  arc  men- 
tioned in  an  early  part  of  the  romance.  Considerable  credit  is  here 
due  to  Florian.  His  keen  sagacity  comprehended  and  soh-ed  th« 
difficulty  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Happily  he  bethought  him  of 
the  dogs — Cesboiii  animaux  itmblawttdfiinrr  que  Iturmaitreitaii  trap 
amoureux  Pffur  s'<KCu/>cr  de  srs  brtbi'i,  ti  Us  JaitaUttt  d  fa/ois  Imr  davtr 
«i  cdui  du  btr^er. 

When  we  remember  that  the  "  Galatea  "  was  never  finished,  and  also 
recollect  the  common  license  allowed  in  this  kind  of  fable,  there 
seems  in  the  present  labour  of  Cervantes  little  to  find  fault  with.  Ii 
is  observable  that,  though  the  author  talks,  in  the  "Library  Invesd* 
gation  of  Don  Quixote,"  of  some  amendment  in  it,  he,  as  a  matter  of 
(act,  points  out  nothing  to  .amend.  .\1]  that  he  commits  himself  to  in 
the  way  of  condemnation  is  that  the  work  promises  much  and  is  with- 
out a  conclusion.  He  was  probably,  howM-er,  not  content  with  it  in  its 
incomplete  condition,  or  some  of  those  praises  would,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, have  fallen  to  its  share,  which  lie  was  not,  as  the  reader  know.s, 
always  unwilling  or  too  modest  to  bestow  on  the  chM«Ti  tt'v\w\'^\Ti.v 
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ligence.  Its  official  censor,  one  Daniisco,  who  was  commUsioncH  to 
review  it  Viy  the^  Royal  Council  in  1 584,  speaks  of  it  as,  in  liis  opinion, 
an  agreeable  treatise  and  of  much  ingi^uity,  without  prejudice  of  any 
one  either  in  its  |iro&e  or  in  its  verse.  He  praises  it  as  a  piofilable 
volume  written  in  a  chaste  style,  in  clear  language,  of  noble  invention, 
and  void  of  all  matters  ill-sounding,  dishonest,  or  contrarj'  to  good 
manners.  The  judgment  of  this  censor  has  not  been  in  any  im- 
portant particular  satisfactorily  reversed  by  that  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  stereotyped  charges  against  the  "  Galatea  "  may  be  made  against 
most  pieces  of  pastoral  ronunce.     Such  is  the  series  of  disconnected 
events  which  weaken  the  stor>'  and  embarrass  the  reader.    Such  arc  the 
multiplicity  of  episodes,  their  entangled  and  inartilicial  texture,  ihdr 
frequent  interwjjtions  inevitable  aa  the  black  bars  in  Bradshaw,  their 
involution  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  the  introduction  of  shejihcrd 
after  shepherd  and  shepherdess  after  shepherdess,  till  they  sccra,  like 
Buquo's  line,  to  stretch  out  lu  the  crack  of  doom,  the  complexity  of 
rriation  of  the  several  characters,  and  their  long  iotervals  of  absence 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  is  in  the  '*  Galatea"  an 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  heroine  ;  but  there  b  equally  Uttlc  regard 
of  r>iana  in  Montemayor's  story,  nor  have  his  successors  made  her 
much  more  active.     Montemayor's  heroine  has,  by  the  way,  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  of  being  a  married  woman.    Against  all  these 
charges  may  be  set  the  grajihic  delineation  of  his  chatacleis  in  the 
episodes,  the  lively  interest  of  tus  incidents,  and,  above  all.  that  **  spice 
of  good  invention "  allowed  him   by  the  parsoa     The  immense 
qnantity    of    verses    in   the    "Galatea,"    showing    his   early   poetic 
bent,  never  entirely  fttraightencd,  which  induced  a  German    critic 
to  imagine  that  Cer\-antes  intended  his  prose  nanative  merely  as  a 
framevxtrk  for  his  poetry,  seems  to  have  been  a  necesuty  of  the 
genre.    Concerning  the  merits  of  his  verses,  of  which  we  have  in  the 
"  Galatea  "  the  best  lyiic  specimens,  Spanish  critics  disagree ;  but  whai- 
evCT  opinion  may  be  enteitained  of  them,  his  prose  is  certainly  some- 
thing more  dian  a  mere  string  for  his  pearly  a  mere  thread  for  bis 
lilac  flowers.    If  he  has  paid  small  heed  in  his  own  m'ork  to  the  one 
put  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  parson  on  that  of  Monie- 
mayor,  "  Let  the  majority  of  the  larger  verses  be  cut  out,  and  let  the 
prose  remain  in  a  hajjpy  hour,"  he  has  at  all  events  CutlifuUy  re- 
membered the  other  part,  and  introduced  into  his  narrative  nothing 
in  any  way  corresponding  with  the  wise  woman   Felicia  and  her 
magic  water.    The  legend  of  Cervantes  is  less  uimaturiii  and  more 
iDterestiag. 

To  the  «lyle  of  ihe  "  Gaiawa."  aa  wMMiW-SflSKwAv  wwc  \aa.  -oa&it 
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this  objection.  The  words,  he  says,  are  natural,  but  their  ooUocatkm 
is  perturbed  Fy  this  probably  he  intended  to  denote  such  %"erbal 
aEc<:Uitiomi  and  uunnerisms  of  antique  ptiraseology  as  Cervantes 
bimseir  aflerw.irds  lidicutcd  in  the  compoHitions  01  i''eliciana  de 
Silva,  It  is  somewhat  rcmarkabie  that,  as  in  "Don  Quixote"  he 
ridiculed  the  style,  so  both  in  "  Don  Quixote"  and  in  one  of  his  novels 
he  has  laughed  at  the  matter,  of  his  earliest  prose  composition. 

More  than  once,  as  the  reader  will  renicmbcr,  Don  Quixote  pro- 
poses to  become  a  shepherd  1  on  the  concluding  occasion  much  to 
the  horror  of  his  housekeeper,  who,  having  regard  iirobably  to  hia 
advanced  age  as  well  as  to  the  indcmcnciei  of  the  season  and  the  - 
howling  of  the  wolves,  thinks  her  master  would  be  leaping  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  and  dedarcs  his  last  slate  would  be  won>r 
than  bis  first.     Vet  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  Don  Quixote 
is  (or  buying  the  amount  of  sheep  nece^Fsory  to  carry  out  his  idea, 
with  their  appuitcjiances,  pasloial  trimmings  or  siftings.  as  Sancho 
calls  theoi,  and  is  for  rethristening — a  matter,  as  he  says,  of  the  utmost 
importance — all  bis  friends.    He  himst-lf  will  be  the  Shepherd  Quijolir, 
the  [Jiirson    the  Shepherd   Cuiiambro,  an   appellation  of  no  great 
reverence  in  Spanish  ears ;  Sancho  the  Shepherd  Pancino,  the  barber 
the  Shepherd   Niculoso,  and  the  Bachelor  Sanson  ihc  Shepherd 
Carrascon.     Their  Bcvcral  mistresses  shall  also  possess  appropriate 
names,  which  their  lovers  will  cut  continually  on  trees  howewr  hard. 
Uuldoea,  a  name  cijualiy  suitable  for  pastoral  or  chivalric  romance, 
will  remain  unaltered.     Saiicho's  wife  shall  be  Tcrcsaina,  thou^  he 
hinuelf,  having  an  eye  to  her  plumpness,  prefers  Tcresona.   .\s  to  tJie 
Panton  Cullainbro,  he  had  better,  s.iys  Sancho,  be  without  a  mistress, 
in  order  to  set  the  rest  of  the  society  a  good  example.     If  other 
ladies'  names  are  required,  they  arc  common  enough  to  be  Itougbt  in 
the  market.    The  Bai^helor  will  compose  songs  conespoodtng  to 
their  different  diaracters.     He  himseU  will  sing  as  a  lover  disdained. 
Don  Quixote  as  a  lover  in  absence,  Sancho  as  a  lover  full  of  con- 
stancy, and  the  Parson  as  a  lover — how  he  may  like  best    And,  adds 
the  prudent  Sancho,  "my  daughter  Sanchica  shall  bring  our  dinner 
to  the  fold."    Thus,  .-dl  things  being  got  ready,  we  will,  says  Don 
Quixote,  wander  tlmjugh  mountains,  woods,  and  meadou-s,  singing 
love  songs  here  and  dirges  there,  and  drinking  the  liquid  cr>'stal  of 
the  fountain,  tlie  Uiupid  rivulet,  or  the  rapid  river.     Tlie  oaks  with 
no  sparing  hand  shall  give  us  of  their  sweetest  fruiu  for  our  food, 
the  hardest  cork  trees  their  trunks  for  our  repo.se,  the  willows  our 
shade,  the  roses  our  perfume,  tlie  wide  lawns  our  cat^«\*  s'^anj^vA 
with  a  thousand  colours,  ,the  pure  bng,\iX  aix  out  \»eu^,  *5i^  '^■«- 
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moon  and  stirs,  in  spite  of  night's  darkness,  our  light    Song  shall 
.give  us  our  happiness,  tears  our  enjoyment,  Apollo  our  verses,  and 
hove  our  conceits,  wherewithal  we  will  make  our  names  for  ever 
famous,  not  only  now  but  in  the  future  time. 

If  Cervantes'  satire  is  not  here  sufficiently  apparent,  at  least  it  is 
so  in  his  novel  of  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs."  BcrgarTa,  in  one  of 
his  solitary  musings  of  an  afternoon,  begins,  from  his  own  experience 
and  observation,  to  doubt  the  acnimcy  of  tlic  exhibitions  of  country 
lifr  in  pastoral  romance.  He,  for  his  part,  has  never  met  with  any 
Galateas  or  Dianas,  PhylliKcs  or  Amaryllises,  nor  with  any  Lisardos. 
LausOG,  Jacintos,  or  Kiselos,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  nought  but  a 
poor  Paul,  or  Tony,  or  Dominic,  common  country  names,  the  equi- 
valents of  Philips'  Hobbinol  and  Cuddy  and  CoUn  Clout  Neither 
do  his  shepherds  play  on  the  flute  or  the  pipe,  the  rebeck  or  the 
ham ;  but  all  their  music  is  the  clanking  together  of  a  couple  of 
Ciooks,  or  two  little  tiles  between  their  fingers.  So  far  are  their 
Sroices  from  being  delicate  or  sonorous,  that  they  seem  to  his  car 
hoarse  and  distempered,  a  grunt  or  a  scream.  Their  songs,  instead 
of  elegant  lyric  compositions,  arc  "  Ware  the  Wolf,"  or  *'  Where 
Jenny  wanders."  They  fleet  their  time,  not  in  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  tnmk-  of  every  tree  in  Arcady,  and  carolling  from  the  hour  io 
which  the  sun  rises  from  the  arms  of  Aurora  to  that  in  which  he 
sinks  into  those  of  Tethys,  but  in  cobbling  their  old  shoon  and  in 
catching  their  fleas.  In  fme,  Bergan/a  is  led  to  believe,  as  he  bocies 
every  one  else  must  believe,  that  pastoral  romances  are  mere  dreams, 
wTitten  for  the  entertainment  of  the  idle,  without  an  atom  of  truth. 
If  not,  surely  some  relic  had  remained  to  the  shepherds  of  the  present 
of  that  most  happy  life  of  the  shepherds  of  the  past,  some  of  their 
pleasant  meadows  or  their  specious  woods,  their  sacred  mountains  or 
their  fair  gardens,  their  clear  streams  or  their  cr>-sial  fountains;  some 
one  at  lea^t  of  their  gallantries,  as  honourable  as  delicately  worded, 
some  single  fainting  of  a  shepherd  here  oi  a  shepherdess  there,  some 
solitary  echo  of  the  pipe  of  the  one  or  of  the  flageolet  of  the  other. 

Although  such  sentiments  as  these  are  put  by  Cervantes  into  the 
mouth  of  that  critical  dog  of  the  Hospital  of  Valladoltd,  he  knew 
]>crfectly  well  that  all  the  most  famous  pastorals,  at  least  of  the 
moderns,  have  been  written  less  in  accordance  with  nature  than  with 
an  ideal  Ktatc  of  moral  and  religious  perfection,  and  social  and  indi- 
vidual innocence,  only  to  be  found  in  the  golden  age.  'llic  author, 
in  his  address  to  the  curious  readers,  is  well  aware  that  fault  may  be 
foimd  by  some  one  of  thtm  nith  the  admixture  of  metaphysical 
niPong  ihe  amorous  talk  of  his  (haracters.     But  this  obicciir.n  l^dop^ 
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away  n'ith  'by  the  rem^irk  that  many  of  his  disguised  shepherds  are 
■hepherds  in  th«ir  dress  only.  Thus  he  paves  his  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  those  elegances  of  diction  and  refinements  of  thought 
which,  whether  justly  or  not,  are,  to  born>w  iin  expression  from  Mrs. 
Riot,  the  Fine  Lady  in  Garrick's  dramatic  satire:  "  Lethe,"  the  iincii 
ancestor  of  Sheridan's  Mrs.  Malaproji,  the  "  quinseience  andemptity  " 
of  the  best  modem  idyls.  Wliat  vvithuut  them  would  become  of  the 
Aminla  of  Tasso  or  the  I'astor  I-itlo  of  tJuarini?  C'ervanttis  wcl 
knew  the  dari^jcr  of  that  rustic  siniplitily  of  manner,  ihat  Doric  plain- 
ness of  speech,  which  exposed  the  wretched  Philips,  in  his  iauiation 
of  nature,  to  the  amiable  ridicule  of  Pope.  The  particular  treatment 
in  which  poor  .Ambrose,  according  to  his  anlagonistj  plainly  esccUed 
both  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  was  little  likely  to  attract  the  author  of  the 
*'  Galatea."  It  is  not  Cen-nntcswho  is  afraid  of  deviating  into  down- 
right poetry.  Though  Mars,  R-icchus,  and  Apollo  lake  no  active 
part  in  the  tale,  he  has  not  hesitated,  as  we  know,  in  his  consideration 
of  general  cfTecC,  to  produce  Calliope  in  the  company  of  a  Christian 
priest.  Purity  of  sentiment,  sitnplicity  of  siiuaiion,  innocence  of  idea, 
are,  he  was  well  aware,  vcrj'  proper  to  a  pastoral ;  but  they  are  not 
ctiually  suited  to  excite  interest,  to  arouse  the  imagination,  and  to 
awaken  the  passions.  Therefore  he  has  taken  care  to  spice  his  rom- 
jjosilion  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  which  are 
her  children,  and  no  less  than  three  successive  murders  are  recorded 
iu  the  liist  few  of^ning  pages.  To  this  degradation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  eclogue  his  book  owes  the  main  interest  it  now  possesses. 
Stilt,  he  has  so  far  followed  his  predecessors  in  this  kind  of  ivriiing, 
as  to  entitle  his  work  to  be  called  a  pastoral.  With  regard  to  his 
hero  and  heroine,  he  haii  made  tlicir  characters  almost  spotless  and 
so  utterly  uninteresting.  He  displays  fully  their  escellcnces,  and 
hides  as  far  as  possible  their  defects.  lie  in5i^ts  on  the  poeuc  indo- 
lence of  tlicir  life,  and  tlut  of  the  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
on  the  hanks  of  the  T.igus,  where  his  scene  is  laid,  all  of  diem  a« 
like  one  another  as  any  two  drops  of  the  river's  waters ;  he  recalls 
their  dances  and  their  songs,  but  he  forgets,  as  his  predecessors 
forgot,  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  clean  gone  out  of  mind  is  all  its 
prosaic  monotony. 

There  is  no  sort  of  conformity  between  the  conditions  and  customs 
of  his  characters.  The  subtle  metaphysics  of  love  are  explained 
ex  eatAeJrd  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory 
tractate  on  the  passion  of  jealousy,  its  causes  and  its  effects.  Pagan 
allu^ons  arc  not  infrequent,  and  poetry  is  shown  to  be,  as  I>on 
Quixote's  niece  describes  it,  an  incurable  and  ciiching  sickness  Afcsn- 
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time,  tf  any  curious  person  asks,  as  the  author  of  the  "  FUida  "  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  asked,  Aniidtit  tliesc  tovcs  and  disdains,  these 
tears  and  songs,  these  amorous  el^es  lesouodinjj;  over  tlic  waters, 
how  is  it  there  is  so  little  bleating  of  goats,  barking  of  dogs,  and 
howling  of  wolves,  in  mountain  or  in  meadow  ?  Where  feed  your 
sheep  ?  At  what  hour  ore  they  milked  ?  Who  anoints  them  for  the 
scab?  and  how  are  the  lambs  taken  care  of?  If  any  |)erson  should 
be  r.urious  enough  to  a^k  all  tKi^,  he  niay  meet  with  a  suitable  reply 
in  the  pages  of  "  Monlalvo."  The  action  of  the  disconsolate  Lenio, 
who  throws  hi£  LTouk  at  tlic  last  into  tlie  Tii^us,  might  have  been 
iiiiitaled  at  the  first  by  every  other  shepherd,  of  so  little  use  to  Ihera 
is  this  or  any  other  i>astonil  appurtenance.  The  sheep  which  ought 
to  mterest  the  good  sheplierd  arc  seldom  mentioned  Now  and  then 
they  arc  introduced  as  a  suitable  background  to  an  amatory  scene ; 
but  they  are  never  sold,  or  bought,  or  sheared,  or  washed,  or  dis- 
tempered, or  doctored,  or  devotircd.  All  in  the  *'  Galatea,"  save  for 
ttic  stomis  occasioned  by  love  and  lurid  lightning  of  the  cjiisudes,  is 
like  a  long  and  happy  day  of  summer  in  the  golden  age.  Scene  after 
scene  of  sylvan  innocence  passes  before  us,  no  more  dimmed  by  any 
blur  of  mortal  iinpcrrection  than  Spenser's  faery  reahn,  Slukespearc's 
forest  of  Arden,  or  that  ideal  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honc)\  the 
offspring  of  the  inspired  imngination  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Wc 
meet  wtih  a  concurrence  of  happy  cirtmmstances  which  puts  sober 
probability  out  of  countenance.  Our  ears  are  soothed  with  all  va. 
lieties  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with  llie  murmuring  lapse  of 
waters,  with  the  rustUng  of  leaves,  and  with  tiie  matins  and  vespers  of 
many  birds  ;  our  eyes  are  enchanted  with  flowers  which  never  liide, 
and  young  women  exceptionally  fair.  The  epi^MJcs  affect  us  like  the 
hoarse  and  bu<^  murmur  of  a  distant  town,  their  bitteniess  serves 
only  to  heighten  our  taste  of  country  happiness,  their  turmoil  to 
season  our  idea  of  Arcadian  resL 
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AMONGST  the  many  and  diverse  problems  which  the  modem 
tendendcs  of  science  have  evolved,  few  jjossess  for  us  a  deeper 
iDterest  liian  tiiosc  which  deal  with  the  origin  and  beginnings  of 
language-  It  is  little  lo  be  wondered  at  that  in  early  days  tiie  power 
of  "  wedding  thought  to  speech,"  to  parody  the  Laureate's  well-known 
expression,  should  be  regarded  as,  of  all  gifts,  tliat  for  which  man  was 
directly  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  the  gods.  Nor  is  it  a  subject 
for  sun^rise  to  fmd  the  legendary  punishment  for  presumptive  enter- 
prise at  Babel  t  iking  the  funn  of  a  confusion  of  tongues — thus 
rendering  impossible  the  furliier  prosecution  of  that  famous  erection. 
Of  late  years,  the  problem  conceniiag  the  beginnings  of  speech  has 
acquired  a  specbl  importance  from  its  obvious  relaliontihip  to  other 
questions  intimately  connected  with  the  early  condition  of  mankind. 
There  exists  hardly  a  single  phase  of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  as 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  hvimanity's  ways  and  life,  which  does  not 
in  some  fashion  or  other  touch  uiain  the  origin  of  speech  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  faculty  whereby  man  has  Icamed  to  exi)rcs3  the  idea.'? 
of  his  mind— or,  conlrariivise,  as  some  philosophers  would  insist,  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  To  the  moral  philosopher,  the  power  of  speech 
is  the  central  pivot  on  which  m^n's  personality  hangs.  His  opinion 
of  speech  as  related  to  thought  is  usually  that  of  PKilarch,  who,  in 
the  "Life  of  Thcmistocles,"  tells  us  that  ".^)eech  is  like  cloth  of  Arras, 
opened  and  put  abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure; 
vhereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs."  It  is  not  our  intention 
in  the  present  paper  to  discuss  those  larger  issues  which  arise  from 
the  consideration  of  the  later  developments  of  speech  as  related  to 
the  progress  of  human  kind.  Our  special  field  of  study  Hes  rather  in 
the  direction  of  the  first  beginnings  of  language,  and  in  its  early 
growtli  and  origin  as  viewed  from  the  biological  standpoint,  ^Ve 
need  concern  ourselves,  therefore,  with  little  speculation  of  purely 
metaphysical  kind,  taking  our  stand  primarily  within  (he  domain  of 
life-science,  where,  indeed,  all  legitimate  research  into  man's  early 
history  may  be  said  to  begin. 

Through  language,  then,  man  mainiains    his  personality,  and 
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provides  for  the  extemioc  of  bis  on'n  influence,  whils; ! 
rcci]>rocates  the  influence  of  others.  This  power  of  co 
with  his  fcIIuw-9  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  language-^ 
broadly  r<^ardcd,  is  not  necessarily  associftted  with  s 
savage  in  his  contact  with  the  civilised  man,  or  one^ 
his  relations  with  his  equals,  may  employ  the  lanj 
and  Iw  perfectly  understood,  as  one  may  daily  prove' 
English  Channel  and  watching  our  unsophisticated  neigh 
converse  with  the  foreigner.  In  lower  life,  there  is  abuoc 
that  cummunication  of  a  very  distinct  kin<l  by  means  of 
is  a  common  practice.  .Some  species  of  ants,  for  instai 
aphides,  or  plant  lice/ of  our  gardens  in  their  nests  mod 
cows  in  d;iiries,  or  seek,  the  plont-licc  in  their  native  h 
bushes  and  flowers,  ivhere,  to  the  gardener'ij  disgust,  ihej 
score.  Approaching  its  aphis-cow,  the  ant  proct 
strokingthc  tail  of  the  insect  with  itsantenn.'c  or  fccli 
the  "cow"  emits  a  drop  of  a  sweet  secretion  whic! 
drinks,  and  then  hurries  off  in  search  of  a  fresh  subj^^ 
evidently  been  induced  and  perfected  in  this  ca.se  a  close 
between  ants  and  aphides ;  since  we  note  that  tlic  lal 
tccted  in  many  ways  by  the  ants,  and  exhibit  a  ptrfc< 
demeanour  under  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjec 
impersonations  of  insect  nisdom.  One  species  of  ant  {It 
indeed,  is  known  to  live  chiefly  upon  the  honey  of  tl 
whicli  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grasses.  In  this  instance,  I 
arc  kept  in  \\-\c  ants'  nest,  their  very  eggs  being  tended 
with  an  evident  desire  of  securing  future  favours  ;  *' , 
John  Lubbock,  "which  one  is  much  tempted  to  rcfe 
and  which  in  sucU  a  case  implies  a  dej^rec  of  .prud< 
that  of  some  savages."  But  that  the  mere  touch  of 
possesses  all  the  significance  of  a  sign-language  is 
spontaneous  rc-sporise  which  the  plani-lite  make  lo  the"5 
likcwiw  from  the  impossibility  of  imitating  the  ant's 
Darwin  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  "  removed  a| 
a  group  of  about  a  duiicnapliidcs  on  a  dock-plant,  arid  pr? 
attendance  during  several  hours.  Ailer  this  intcn-al 
continues  Mr.  Darwin,  "that  the  aphides  ii*ould  u-ani 
watched  them  for  some  tinie  ihrotigh  a  lens,  but  nor^ 
I  tlicn  tickled  and  stroked  them  with  a  hair  in  the  sai 
well  ns  I  could,  as  the  ants  do  with  ilteir  nnicnni 
excreted.  Afterwards  I  allowed  an  ant  iii  visit  thcm«l 
diately  seemed  l)y  its  eager  way  of  running  about  to 
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wtial  a  rich  flock  it  had  discovered  ;  it  Uien  began  to  play  with  its 
auteimK  on  the  abdomen  first  of  one  aphis  and  then  of  anuUicr ;  and 
each,  as  soon  as  it  felt  the  antenna;,  immediately  lifted  up  its  abdomen 
and  excreted  a  limpid  drop  of  sweet  juice,  which  was  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  ant  Even  the  quite  young  aphides,"  adds  Mr.  Darwin, 
'*  behaved  in  this  manner,  showing  that  the  action  was  instinctive, 
and  not  liie  result  of  experience."  Here  there  has  been  developed 
a  series  of  responsive  acts  indicating  a  degree  of  relationship  of  a 
highly  intimate  character,  and  illustrating  the  fact  tliat  communication 
by  touch  in  lower  life  may  be  of  verj-  perfect  kind.  The  consideration 
of  the  utilitarian  and  instinctive  nature  01'  the  act  in  no  sense  in- 
validates  the  inference  that  a  language  of  touch  exists  and  perfectly 
fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  lower  life  which  has  developed  it. 

The  pryblem  of  the  communication  of  lower  animals  by  signs  or 
touch  is  of  course  of  difbcult  nature,  and  in  many  of  its  phases  im- 
possible of  solution.  But  that  means  for  communicating  intelligence 
do  exist,  is  an  imquestionable  fact.  No  doubt  exists  that  ants  recognise 
their  neighbours  belonging  to  the  same  nest ;  yet,  considering  that  in 
some  nests  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  it  seems  tt-ell-ni(;h  hopeless  to  undertake  the  explanation  of 
their  means  of  communication,  or  their  grounds  of  recognition.  Nor 
are  these  grounds  rendered  clearer  by  the  facts  related  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  concerning  the  recognition  of  friends  and  strangers,  even 
in  the  young  state.  "Jf  the  recognition,"  says  this  author,  "were 
effected  by  means  of  some  signal  or  password,  then,  as  it  can  hardly 
he  supposed  that  the  larvae  or  pupee  would  be  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  appreciate,  still  less  to  remember  ii,  the  piipse  which  were  entrusted 
to  ants  from  another  nest  would  have  the  password,  if  any,  of  that 
nest,  and  net  of  the  one  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  Hence, 
if  the  recognition  were  efieeted  by  some  password,  or  sign  with  the 
antenna:,  they  would  be  ajuicably  received  in  (he  nest  from  which 
their  nurses  had  been  taken,  but  not  in  their  own  "—unless,  indeed, 
the  knowledge  of  their  onu  pa.ssword  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
inherited  instinct  like  the  chief  acts  and  details  of  ant,  wasp,  or  bee 
life.  A  number  of  puptc  were  taken  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  from  nests 
tenanted  by  two  different  species,  and  placed  in  small  glasses,  "some 
with  ants  from  their  own  nest,  some  witii  ant.s  from  anotlier  nest  of  the 
same  species.  The  result  was,  that  tbirty-two  ants  of  die  two  species 
taken  from  their  nests  in  the  pupa  (or  chrysalis)  state,  "  attended 
by  friends,  and  lestored  to  their  own  nest,  were  all  amicably  received" 
In  another  case  of  twenty-two  ants  whicb,as  v^v'^»^^^^*=^^^'^^'^'^'^ 
up  by  strangers  and  aAcrwards  leVumed  V15  X\\w  O"?™.  f^**"^!  *'  ■wwvVj^ 
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were  amicably  received,  though  in  several  cases  after  some  liesiia- 
tion."  Tilt  result  of  such  expcrinwrts  seems  to  show  thai  ants  of 
the  same  family  circle  do  not  recognise  each  other  by  any  password  ; 
whilst,  in  some  cases,  ants  brought  up  by  strangers,  and  then  restored 
to  their  friends,  may  he  received  by  some  of  their  relatives  with 
hesitation.  It  is,  however,  equally  notable,  that  strangers  placed  in 
a  nest  under  such  circumstances  would  be  unhesitatingly  and  inva- 
riably atuickcd. 

That  ants  undoubtedly  possess  a  substitute  for  the  language  of 
higher  life,  appears  to  be  well-nigh  certain.  Possessing  a  power  of 
recognition,  they  exercise  such  a  power  in  some  fashion  unknown  to 
iw  :  and  they  are  able  to  communicate  important  and  necessary 
intelligence,  say  of  the  proximity  of  food,  to  their  neighbours.  Such 
intelligence  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  scent  or 
smell,  as  in  some  cases  Sir  John  Lubbock's  experiments  seem 
clearly  to  prove.  But  in  other  instances,  it  is  as  clcirly  prored 
that  these  insects  transmit  ideas.  This  latter  fact  was  shown  by 
an  experiment  in  which  ants  having  access  to  many  larv*  brought 
157  friends  to  assist  in  conveying  their  infants  home :  whilst 
those  which  were  pl-ired  to  few  larva;  only  brought  eighty-two 
coadjutors.  The  inarticulate  language  of  the  ant  is,  however, 
paralleled  by  the  audible  language  of  many  of  its  insect 
brethren,  in  a  form  of  communication  which  may  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  named  "  the  language  of  love,"  since  most  of  the 
distinctive  sounds  emitted  by  insects  arc  intended  as  "calls"  from 
the  m.ilc  to  the  fcnule,  and  as  a  means  of  determining  the  locality  of 
the  callers.  The  fact  that  the  female  insects  are  as  a  rule  mute,  was 
made  the  occa^on  of  a  remark  by  Xenarchus,  to  the  cITect  thai  the 
male  cicadas  should  be  extremely  happy,  because  they  liad  voiceless 
wives.  The  click  of  the  "  death  watch  '*  is  thus  but  a  call  to  its  mate ; 
and  it  15  a  very  noteworthy  (act  that,  in  the  insect  group  (that  of 
the  locusts,  crickets,  &c.)  in  which  the  i>ower  of  producing  soimds 
has  been  most  highly  developed,  an  organ  of  hearing — unknown  in 
other  insect  orders — has  become  developed  ;  whilst  the  trying  pitch 
of  the  sounds  of  insect-life,  well  illustrated  by  the  buz»ng  of  the  fty, 
coriesponds  to  as  many  different  states  of  insect-emotion.  That  the 
language  of  insects,  then,  is  an  inarticulate  form  of  speech  no  one 
may  deny.  Its  purport,  however,  is  not  only  clearly  understood,  but 
the  development  of  specialised  powers  of  hearing  has  occurred  f&ri 
pastu  with  that  of  the  plainest  form  of  this  insect-voice. 

Passing  now  to  higher  animals,  we  find  tliat  the  beginnings  of  a 
jyitera  of  communication  with  their  fellows,  more  nearly  approaching 
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that  exercised  by  man,  occurs  in  those  aiiiraals  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  human  ty\K  of  structure.  The  fonus  of  vocalisation 
which  ace  lo  be  noted  amongst  our  familiar  animals  are  many  and 
varied,  and  are  plainly  recognisaUo  as  indicating  difiereni  j>ha'*es  of 
feeling.  The  angry  neigh  or  scream  of  a  horse  in  pain,  or  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  cry  of  the 
animal ;  and  the  howl  of  a  suffering  dog  is  as  eloquent  in  its  demon- 
stiaiion  of  pain  as  are  ttie  interjections  of  his  master.  IJul  tlie  range 
of  voice  and  expression  in  certain  animals — a  subject  to  which  our 
attention  has  not  been  sufliciently  Jrawn — is  not  by  any  meatiM  of 
limited  nature.  One  monkey,  the  Cf/fits  azanr,  is  known  to  utter  at 
least  six  different  sounds,  expressive  of  as  many  distinct  states  of 
feeling  and  of  as  many  %*aricd  emotions;  and  this  animal  is  by  no 
means  singiular  in  his  modulation  of  %'oicc  to  express  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  his  life.  The  dog,  according  to  Darwin,  has  learned  to  bark 
in  four  or  five  different  tones,  and  has  thus  unquestionably  evinced 
a  decided  advance  upon  his  wild  progenitors.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  early  human  existence  a  striking  likeness  to  the  liabitiial 
modes  of  expression  of  lower  animals  exists.  The  infantile  "  crow  " 
of  pleasure  is  analogous  to  the  bark  of  the  pleased  canine,  or  the 
"purr"  of  his  feline  neighbour ;  just  as  the  cry  of  the  young  child  is 
Iiarallcle^l  by  the  i>ained  yelp  of  the  dog.  And  if  we  only  consider 
it,  there  eiusts  perhaps  a  still  closer  resemblance  betwixt  the  inarticu- 
late, spasmodic,  and  long-conlinucd  "  cry  "  of  the  infant,  and  the  bng- 
drawn-out  howling  in  whicli  a  young  puppy  itvdulges,  as  compared 
with  the  shorter  and  less  demonstrative  cry  of  the  dog.  Between 
the  early  life  of  the  man  and  the  infancy  of  his  faithful  follower, 
there  is  a  closer  likeness  in  respect  of  the  exjiression  of  the  emotions 
than  between  the  human  infantile  demonstrations  and  those  of  the 
adult  dog.  This  much  oxry  one  admits,  of  course-  The  difficulties  of 
the  question,  however,  really  commence  with  the  attainment  of  the 
power  of  "  articulation  " — the  joining  of  simple  eounds  to  funn  words, 
which  in  their  turn  arc  the  outcome,  firstly  of  "  ideas,"  and  secondly 
of  special  powers  of  brain  and  nerve  action.  Archbishop  Whately 
long  ago  owned  that  man  "is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make  use 
of  language  to  express  what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  and  can  under- 
stand, more  or  less,  what  is  so  expressed  by  another."  Here  it  is 
dear  the  idea  of  "  language  "  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  that 
of  the  audible  cxpresbion  of  emotions  or  ideas,  and,  thus  de&ned,  an 
iotelligenl  dog  may  be  said  to  possess  a  language  of  his  own,  equally 
with  man  himself.  "  Articulate  speech  "  is,  however,  the  highest  form 
of  this  common  faculty  we  name  language,  and  tt  is  the  origin  and 
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development  of  the  power  of  for,i>;ng  words,  and  of  Mringing  words 
togetliet  to  express  ideas,  which  form  the  chief  problem  awniting 
solution  al  the  hands  of  the  Ihcortsls  and  investigators  of  the  present 
and  future  The  philologist,  pure  and  simple,  will  naturally  approach 
the  subject  from  his  own  special  side  \vj  a  comparison  of  existing 
and  extinct  tongues,  and  by  the  endeavour  to  show  their  points  of 
resemblance,  and  to  detect  the  causes  on  which  their  differences 
depend.  The  mental  basis  of  language  does  not  form  a  controvereial 
ground,  save,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  one  authority  may  be  held  to  dilTer 
from  another  respeciing  the  exact  atnouni  or  kind  of  mental  power 
which  iti  reiiuisitc  to  evolve  ideas.  On  such  a  subject,  xs  con- 
nected with  the  differences  or  likenesses  between  the  human  and 
lowiT  intelligences,  there  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  true.  HiU  all  are  agreed  that  language  has  arisen  out  of  the 
demand  for  expression,  and  the  real  battle-lield  lies  within  the 
ten'ilory  where  the  origiti  uf  such  demand  n  discussed. 

The  "understanding  car"  is  not  of  course  the  exclusive  property 
of  mankind,  otherwise  an  intelligent  collie  must  be  prcsomcd  to  receive 
and  obey  the  complex  order  of  his  master  by  some  other  channel 
than  thai  of  hearing  and  consequent  appreciation  of  his  master's 
commands — a  suppijsition  so  absurd  that  no  further  mention  need 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  niOJiy  luwcr  animals  hear  and  undentand 
what  is  said  to  ihcm.  Here,  again,  the  analogy  between  the  infant's 
appreciation  of  what  is  viid  to  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  jiower  of 
speech,  and  the  understanding  of  the  specclilcxs  dog,  is  too  close  to 
escape  even  casual  notice.  As  respects  the  mere  power  of  articulatkm, 
an  intelligent  parrot,  magpie^  or  starling  will  speak  tt-ilh  a  clenmcM 
which  often  deceives  humanity  inlu  the  belief  that  a  "brother  man" 
is  addressing  it.  To  say  that  such  a  power  is  merely  lliat  of  accurate 
imitation,  neither  explains  the  ac(|uircmcnt  of  this  faculty  by  llie  bird, 
nor  elucidates  what  is  an  undeniable  fad,  namely,  that  a  wclUtrained 
parrot  will  frequently  ask  questions,  give  replies,  or  make  remarks  in 
a  fashion  as  appropriate  as  if  its  words  were  dictated  by  a  human 
understanding.  Numerous  verified  accounts  of  such  faculties  are  to 
be  found  in  die  records  of  natural  history.  The  writer  remembers 
seeing  an  old  gentleman  much  perturbed,  whilst  in  tlie  act  of  wiping 
a  bald  head  with  a  banana  handkerchief,  by  hcmng  a  gruff  voice 
excbim.  "My!  what  a  head  1  "  The  remark  proceeded  from  a 
parrot  sitting  on  a  perch  close  by.  The  owner  of  the  bird  being 
duly  interrogated,  derl.ircd  that  the  expression  was  one  by  no 
means  frequently  used  by  the  bird,  but  which  had  of  course  been 
suggested  by  the  light  of  the  hairless   cranium.    This   bird  was 
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I 
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also  accustomed  to  discriminate  in  n  highly  rcmarlcalilc  fashion 
between  lis  other  remarks,  producing,  as  a  rule,  from  its  r^pertftire, 
which  was  of  a  highly  extensive  nature,  suitable  answers  for  each 
occasion.  Mr.  Darmn  tells  us  that  a  jiarrot,  nf  which  he  had 
a  verified  account,  was  accustomed  to  call  certain  members  ot 
its  household  and  visitors  L»y  their  names,  and  to  say  "Good 
morning"*  and  "Good  night"  at  the  proper  times  without  con- 
fusing the  occasion  and  tlie  expression.  After  the  death  of  his 
owner,  a  shon  scntt-nce  invariably  spoken  after  the  salutation  "Good 
morning  "  was  never  once  repeated.  Of  a  starling,  nearly  tlie  same 
remarks  hold  good,  this  bird  saying  "Good  morning"  and  saluting 
its  visitors  on  leaving  with  unvarying  correctness.  In  the  case  of 
theae  birds,  there  must  exist  the  power  of  associating  sounds  with 
ideas,  a  power  which  in  its  fiij^he^t  development  may  he  said  to 
ocHifer  upon  man  all  the  peculiarities  and  special  features  of  the 
human  mastery  of  speech.  If,  as  has  been  remarked,  "the  language 
Hhid]  expresses  discriniLuatiun  and  judfjiuent  is  a  testimony  for 
mind,"  a  j^arrot  judged  by  this  standard  cannot  be  regarded  as 
destitute  of  mental  powers.  As  "an  index  of  mental  procedure," 
the  language  of  the  parrot  is  indicative  of  a  stage  in  the  use  of  that 
procedure  far  behind  the  development  of  the  average  human 
intellect,  it  is  tnic,  but  comparable,  in  certain  of  Its  phases,  wnth  the 
low  developments  of  association,  discrimination,  and  speech  met 
«iU»  in  the  most  primitive  races  of  men. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  with  the  mental  processes,  intricate 
or  otherwise,  involved  in  the  exercise  of  language  wc  have  nothing  at 
present  to  do.  Admitting  that,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  exercise  of 
speech  implies  and  means  the  possession  of  an  intiicalc  power  of  mus- 
cular co-ordination,  with  the  transformation  of  ideas  into  words — 
itself  an  intricate  and  inexplicable  process— we  may  more  profitably 
inquire  if  general  biology,  aided  by  physiolofiy  and  incidenuilty  by 
phtlolog)-,  can  direct  us  toward  the  probable  beginnings  of  the 
language-faculty  in  man,  Wc  have  seen  that  emotional  stales  in 
lower  life  become  visible  and  audible  through  corresponding  sounds 
and  expressions.  Professor  Whitney  remarks  that  man  possesses  a 
natural  desire  to  communicate  with  his  fellows,  and  that  in  such  a 
deurc  is  to  be  found  the  chief  condition  which,  in  the  development 
of  language,  "works  both  unconsciously  and  consciously;  consciously 
as  regards  the  immediate  end  to  be  attained  ;  unconsciously  as 
regards  the  further  consequences  of  the  act."  Max  M tiller,  in  hi»l 
"  Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Language,"  lays  down  the 
axiom  ttuil  "  there  is  no  thought  without  words,  as  little  as  (txc*i^ 
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are  words  Without  tlioughts ; "  but  the  great  philologist  mustsurtly  m 
such  a  case  be  using  the  term  "words  "  as  implying  the  mental 
images  or  concepts  which  stand  as  the  unexpressed  result  of  thinking, 
and  which  the  act  of  speech  enables  us  to  convey  to  the  bearers. 
Otherwise  the  aphorism  hinges  on  a  very  special  and  peculiar  idea  of 
the  term  "thoughts,"  the  nature  and  discussion  of  which  term 
(brtunaiely  lies  beyond  our  present  aim.  Whitnej-,  remarking  Bleak's 
vie^vs  respecting  the  impo!>Kibtlity  of  the  existence  of  thought  without 
^>ecch,  says  :  "  Because  on  the  grand  scale  language  is  the  neces9ar>* 

(iliary  of  thought,  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  power 
'^Of  thinking,  to  the  distinctness  and  variety  and  complexity  of 
coguitions,  to  the  full  mastery  of  consciousness ;  therefore  he  would 
fain  make  thought  absolutely  impossible  without  speech,  identifying 
the  faculty  with  its  (human )  instrument.  I  Ic  might  just  as  reasonably 
assert  thai  the  humai^  hand  cannot  act  without  a  tool-  With  such  a 
doctrine  to  start  from,"  adds  Professor  Whitney,  "  he  cannoc  stop 
short  of  Miiller's  worst  paradoxes,  that  an  infani  (//;  Jans^  not  speak- 
ing) is  not  a  human  being,  and  that  deaf  mutes  do  not  become 
possessed  by  reason  until  they  learn  to  twist  their  fingers  intn 
imitations  of  spoken  words."  The  truth  of  the  idea  that,  without 
,  words  to  think,  ihouglil  becomes  impossible,  has  been  a  little  over- 
'strained  We  do  not  deny  t)ie  power  of  thought  to  a  dog,  but  we 
admit  he  does  not  possess  language — in  which  case  wc  are  simply 
arguing  concerning  a  inic  idea  of  language,  which,  the  broader  it  is 
made,  will  serve  our  purpose  the  better.  It  is  not,  howerer,  a 
rational  idea  that  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  word-concepts  of 
his  thoughts  forms  the  real  foundation  of  sjicech.  AVould  the  thinking 
powers  of  a.  human  being  living  a  solitary  existence,  of  Ibemselves 
develop  a  language?  There  are  trf  course  but  few  facts  to  which  we 
rBiay  appeal  on  this  head,  but  such  facts  as  wc  do  possess  militate 
^powerfully  against  such  a  belief.  Solitary  man  woukl  be  a  speechless 
creature ;  and  hence,  may  we  not  logically  assign  to  social  tendencies 
and  a  gregarious  nalure  a  large  share  and  a  most  undoubted  influence 
in  the  production  of  language  ? 

But  by  what  theory  can  wc  urge  that  the  language  of  man  has 
become  developed  from  the  acts,  or  roughly  expressed  emotions,  of 
lower  existence ;  seeing  that,  on  any  theory  of  development,  wc  require 
reasonably  to  believe  thai  such  a  faculty  as  language,  |>Aralkled  by 
tlie  *'  expressions  "  of  lower  life,  must  have  originated  in  the  hif^er 
devclopmem  of  the  laucr?  Two  theories  find  tavour  in  the  eyes  of 
philologists,  being  known  resi>eciivcly  as  ihe  ''ding-dong"  and  the 
"  bow-wow  "  hypolheiws.    ftrwi&'j  %\ixc^  vint  "  d\1^%dan^ "  theory 
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junds  its  cxplanarion  of  the  origin  of  speech  on  the  idea  thai  the 

jnscious  nature  and  mind  of  man  responded  to  external  impressions 

Bfy  much  as  a  bell  responds  wlien  struck,  and  that  in  this  way  the 

its  of  language  were  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  "  sound- 

ES."    But  the  mental  constitution  of  man  is  not  analogous  to  the 

II.  Each  conwption  of  mind  would  not  necessarily  givu  origin  to 
[Dae  stable  and  fixed  sign  or  symbol  of  its  ])resenee  and  nature.  More 
reasonable  by  far  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a  sound  to 
represent  an  idea  originated  in  some  mental  act  responding  to  the 
ohjcct  suggesting  the  idea — much  in  the  same  manner  as  an  infanl, 
on  bearing  a  dog  baric  or  a  cow  low,  should  thereafter  indicate  the 
one  by  saying  "bow-wow,"  and  the  other  by  the  primitive  "moo." 
Hot  must  we  lose  sight  of  a.  distinction  which  has  not  been  insisted 
upon  suffirienlly,  and  in  many  ca-5es  overlooked  entirely,  in  discussions 
oo  this  subject — namely,  that  the  simple  sounds  of  which  a  primitive 

inguagc  must  have  consisted,  would  be  derived  primarily  from  the 
^Oomparativciy  few  objects  by  which  c^irly  man  was  surrounded-  The 
more  complex  combinations  of  sounds  found  in  the  language  of  after 
ages  would  naturally  be  a  later  development,  when  primitive  man's 
concepts  and  thouglits  increased  in  r  amber  and  diversity  of  range, 
and  when  he  possessed  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  lived  in  the 

rescnce  of  multifarious  and  amid  varied  surroundings. 
Sounds,  then,  were  derived  from  the  actions  or  objects  they 
were  intended  to  indicate.  Such  is  the  "  bow-wow  "  theorj*  of  the 
or^n  of  language,  otherwise  named  the  "mimetic"  or  "imitative" 
— or,  if  we  prefer  the  learned  equivalent,  the  "onomatopoctic"— 
hy|)olhc<iisL  Mr.  Darwin  states  the  general  ground  of  the  "bow- 
wow" theory  in  plain  terms  when  he  says:  "I  cannot  doubt 
|tbat  language  owes  its  origin  to  the  imitation  and  modification  of 
Various  natural  soimds,  the  voices  of  other  animals  and  man's  own 

Jstinctive  cries,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures."  If  one  were  disposed 
to  be  critical  in  respect  of  this  plain  statement  of  the  origin  of  speech, 
aucih  criticism  might  He  In  the  direcrion  of  assigning  .1  higher 
place  to  the  "signs  and  gestures  "  of  primitive  man  than  Mr.  Darwin 
gives  them.  The  movements  of  expression,  as  representing  the  most 
patent  results  of  certain  thoughts,  would  contribute,  I  hold,  quite  as 
much  towards  the  association  and  stereotyping  of  certain  sounds  to 
fbnn  language,  as  the  cries  or  sounds  which  in  themselves  might  be 
held  to  represent  the  beginnings  of  speech-  Indeed,  if  priority  is  to  be 
assigned  to  any  of  the  contribucitig  elements  of  language,  the  gesture 
or  sign  may  rcnsonably  enough  be  regarded  as  the  antecedent  of  t.l\«. 
iMmnd.     One  objection  to  the  "  bow-wow  "  ftveoT^  WiVitm.  ^oasA*^ 
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on  ihc  observation  that,  were  its  main  features  tnic,  and  if  the  earliest 
words  were  merely  iniiiationa  of  naturflt  sounds,  we  should  find 
similar  primitive  concepts  to  represent  the  same  objects  tinder  all 
circumstances.  But  do  wc  not  fre*iuctiily  find  such  likeness?  Witnes* 
the  wonirri;^',  its  l«iiin  eorfui,  <Jreek  korone,  Sanskrit  karava,3x>A 
its  root /■;/ or /•/■«,  to  call ;  or  the  example  cited  agninst  the  "l)Oiv- 
wow  "  theory  by  Max  Muller  himself,  namely,  mco,  the  otirsery  name 
for  cow,  Indian  i'«,  'Jeutonic  kuh^  and  Greek-Latin  hoti.  Is  not 
"cuckoo"  the  exact  representation  of  the  bird's  voice?  Is  not  the 
"mu-mu"of  the  West  African  negro,  meaning  "  dumb,"  ihe  most 
natural  reprodiiciion,  like  our  own  ''mum,"  of  a  significant  term  for 
silence,  as  "rap"  and  "tap"  are  obvious  imitations  of  common 
sounds  ?  Apan  from  the  tact  that  suclt  hkeuess  as  is  demanded  by 
the  "bow-won'"  theory  of  language  does  exist,  there  still  remains  a 
very  obvious  explanation  of  the  dissimilarity  which  exists  between 
many  primitive  sounds  and  root-type*  of  words.  The  early  efforts 
of  the  primitive  mind  did  not  seek  a  uniformity  or  aim  at  an 
exact  sameness  of  sound  in  constructing  a  representative  word. 
'llierc  existed  at  the  most  an  attempt  at  a  plausible  imitation.  As 
the  primitive  sounds  themselves  were  varied,  so  the  mental  powers 
which  received  and  imitated  them  were  of  diverse  calibre.  In 
the  beginnings  ol'  menial  activity,  there  must  have  existed  shades 
and  variations  of  receptivity,  just  as,  in  their  later  de\-clopmcnt, 
mental  phenomena  vary  with  the  individual  and  the  race.  So  that 
the  differences  existing  between  the  primitive  word-concepts  may  be 
traced  to  natural  variations  in  the  mental  skill  or  fiowcrs  which 
reproduce  them,  or  to  the  process  of  phonetic  decay.  And  thus 
also  existent  hkcnesses  between  word-concepts  are  only  explicable  in 
a  natural  iashioo,  on  the  principle  that  primitive  man  imitated,  as  best 
lie  could,  the  first  sounds  which  presented  themselves  to  his  opcnti^ 
cars  and  dawning  iolcllitjcnce. 

This  slight  incursion  into  Ihc  domain  of  the  philologist  may  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  it  furnishes  us  with  the  main  pobila  of 
the  argument  which  it  is  the  object  of  physiological  evidence  to 
substanliate  and  support.  The  subject  of  speech  in  its  physiolo- 
gical relations  has  been  needlessly  complicated  in  certain  quarters 
by  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  very  plain  but  important  endencc 
which  the  study  of  such  conditions  as  idiocy  and  dcaf-mutiMn  in 
man  affords  respecting  the  origin  of  language;  whilst  the  observation 
of  lower  life  and  its  peculiarities  may  serve  to  aid  ub,  as  before,  in 
the  funher  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  words.  InMinftively 
we  recof^nlse  the  cry  of  pain  or  fear,  in  lower  life,  as  distinguished 


from  the  audible  expression  of  joy  ;  and  in  hunuui  existence  there 
are  analojjous  means  for  coDve)'m^  to  others  precisely  the  same 
information  of  our  mental  states  and  conditions.  There  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  satisfying  ourselves  that  an  imiLitive  tendency  uncon- 
sciously exercised,  as  man's  intelligence  awoke  to  its  new  and  higher 
duties,  would  amply  suffice  to  devcloji  and  perfect  the  acquirement 
of  MTOrds  and  the  enlargement  of  ideas.  Nor  is  such  an  involuntary 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  excite  intuitions  anil  ideas  unrepresented  in 
ourselves,  or  in  other  menial  acts  than  those  concerned  in  the 
production  of  words.  "Each  word,"  says  Dr.  Maudsiey,  "represents 
a  certain  association  and  succession  of  muscular  acts,  and  is  in  itself 
nothing  more  ihan  a  conventional  sign  or  symbol  to  mark  the 
panicular  muscular  expression  of  a  particular  idea.  The  word  has 
not  independent  vitality  ;  it  diSers  in  different  languages ;  and  those 
who  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech  must  make  use 
of  other  muscular  acts  to  express  their  ideas,  sjjcaking,  as  it  were,  in 
a  dumb  discourse.  There  is  no  reason  on  canh,  indeed,  why  a 
person  might  not  learn  to  express  every  thought  which  he  can  utter, 
^  in  speech,  by  movements  of  his  fingers,  limbs,  and  body— by  the 
^■silent  language  of  gesture."  Such  remarks  have  a  special  and 
^■authoritative  bearing  on  the  opinion  e.vprei^sed  in  a  former  part  of 
V  this  paper  concerning  the  importance  of  primary  gestures  and 
signs  over  sounds,  as  factors  in  tlie  production  of  language.  The 
movements  of  speech,  then,  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  those 
exhibited  as  the  result  of  other  bodily  actions  ;  their  connection  with 
the  mind  is  simply  more  intimate  than  that  which  is  implied,  say,  in 
the  act  of  raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth.  The  connexus  which  has 
been  established  between  brain  and  larynx  is  simply  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  simply  responds  more  accurately — because,  perhaps, 
more  frequently — to  the  calls  made  upon  it  in  tlie  production  of 
woTxls  than  the  relation  existing  between  brain  and  finger.  There 
is  the  closest  of  parallelisms  to  be  drawn  in  respect  of  the  action 
^  and  reaction  of  mind  upon  \'isible  speech,  between  the  production 
^■-  of  words  and  the  reception  of  sensations  of  light  by  the  eye  or 
"  of  sounds  by  the  ear.  neliratc  impulses  transmitted  to  the  brain 
result  in  images  of  things  seen,  or  in  sensations  of  things  heard ; 
and  as  brain-force  or  mind  appreciates  in  this  case,  so  does  the  same 
force,  when  stimulated  in  .mother  direction,  become  transformed  into 
the  audible  ideas  whereby  wc  know  oiirscK'cs,  and  become  known  of 
others.  "  We  should  be  rjuile  as  much  warranted,"  says  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley,  "in  as<iigning  to  the  mind  a  special  faculty  of  writing,  of  walking, 
or  of  gesticulating,  as  in  speaking  of  a  si>ecial  faculty  of  speech  in  it.' 
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Mr.  Darwin  has  been  careful  to  point  out  that  the  relation  existing 
between  "  the  cunlinueJ  use  oC  language  and  the  development  of  the 
br^n  "  has  formed  an  important  factor  in  strengtheoing  and  perfect- 
ing tlie  power  of  si>ccch.  An  Jncrea&c  of  brain-power  would  act 
f3\'ourably  upon  the  use  of  words  and  ideas,  and  the  practice  of 
speech,  at  first  rude  and  imperfect,  would  react  upon  the  brain  in  turn. 
Trains  of  thought  in  ordinary  life  may  be  uruiccompanied  by  any 
outward  manifestations  or  by  words,  it  is  true ;  but  the  person  who, 
during  a  reverie,  suddenly  breaks  out  into  speech,  illustrates  in 
a  very  apt  fashion  the  idea  that  the  earliest  attempts  to  frame  wonl- 
coQccpLs  of  things  must  have  originated  in  outspoken  sounds 
acconipan>'ing  the  muscular  actions  and  the  viind  ideas  which  were 
just  struggling  into  existence.  But  the  history  of  deaf  mutes  afTords 
much  valuable  evidence  and  many  important  hints  regarding  the 
primitive  condition  of  tlie  language  of  nunkiad.  Persons  born  deaf 
arc,  as  is  well  known,  also  dumb.  A  want  of  hearing  jirevents  the 
fonnntiou  of  concepts  or  impressions  of  distinct  vocal  sounds.  The 
case  of  neglected  deaf  mutes  illustrates  this  fart ;  for  those  un- 
ibrtuiutes  are  as  completely  isolated  from  their  fellow  human  beings 
as  are  lower  animals  from  man,  und  their  minds,  in  respect  of  the 
juimitive  nature  of  their  ideas,  may  be  held  to  represent  the  original 
mental  states  of  early  mankind.  Hlien,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
persons  are  trained  to  speak,  they  evince  in  the  course  of  their 
education  a  scries  of  advances  which  unquestionably  bear  some 
analogy  to  the  progress  of  man  in  the  art  of  speech.  \Mwt  may  be 
said  to  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  the  deaf  route,  isolated 
by  his  infirmities  from  bis  fellows  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and 
debarred  fruui  partici]>aung  in  those  social  or  gregarious  tendencies 
whichf  as  wc  have  remarked,  count  for  so  much  in  the  theoretical 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  language?  These  persons,  iu 
tliinking,  use  no  abstract  conceptions  save  of  the  very  simplest 
.  order.  To  use  ^Ir.  G.  J.  Romanes'  description  of  the  experiences  of 
an  educated  deaf  mute,  such  persons  think  in  pictures— so  concrete 
are  their  notions  of  the  outer  world.  Abstract  ideas,  such  as  those 
of  God  and  heaven,  arc  entirely  absent.  Religion,  in  the  absence  of 
language,  is  also  non-existent.  One  deaf  mute  told  his  teacher  that 
IMior  to  his  education  he  supposed  the  Bible  to  liave  been  printed  in 
the  sky  by  printers  of  great  strength  :  one  inten>retatioD  of  attempts 
to  teach  the  deaf  mute,  by  gc!>tures.  that  the  iJible  was  believed  to  be 
a  revcL-ttion  from  God.  Another  deaf  mute  supposed  that  the  prinuiy 
object  of  going  to  church  was  to  honour  the  clergy — a  primitive 
coaceptioa  whkh,  bv  ^)ac  v&-j,se£ias  by  no  means  an  unnatural 


jght  in  days  when  mcdisevalism  and  extreme  devotion  to  cleii- 

sm  rcign  rampant  around  us.     If  the  deaf  niute,  wiUi  eveiy  ckim 

to  the  possession  of  a  truly  human   brain  and  body,  appears  to  be 

H  vcll-nigh  in  the  condition  of  the  dog  in  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas, 

^'U  is  not  difficult  to  frame  the  important  generalisation  Uiat  to  speech 

the  typical  man  owes  most  if  nut  nil  of  those  quahties  and  iraita  which 

so  sharply  deuuicate  him  from  lower  forms  of  life,  to  which  hu  nuvcr- 

ihelcss  neatly  approaches  through  die  deaf  mute,  the  idiot,  and  tile 

lowest  savage.     It  is  the  presence  of  this  descending  ratio  that  gives 

countenance   to  the  detaiis  and   ideas  with  which  we  have  bevn 

hitherto  dealing,  and  in  which  the  origin  of  man  and  man's  language 

fiom  lover  states  of  existence  and  from  lower  concqits  of  thin^  has 

^been  contended  for. 

^^L  .  The  case  uf  Laura  Bridgman,  born  in  1829,  reported  by  more 

^nfaan  one  authority  on  meiit:il  diseases,  presents  us  with  an  instnic- 

Vtive  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  sign-language,  and  of 

Ibc  evolution  of  ideas  to  correspond  therewith.     When  two  years 

Ipld  this  girl  became  bUnd  and  deaf  from  the  cftects  of  starlet  fever, 
her  sense  of  smell  and  of  taste  being  blunted.  At  seven  years  of 
pige  she  was  dcHcribed  i\h  of  lively  disposition,  and  was  then  taken 
1^  Dr.  Howe  to  Boston,  U.-S.,  where  for  twenty  years  she  pursuwl  licr 
nudies,  and  was  enabled  to  speak  readily  and  rajiidly  by  signs,  to 
rcaxl  books  written  in  the  raided  charatteni  of  Ute  bhnd,  and  to 
Limte  letters.  In  teaching  her.  Dr.  InJowe  selected  articles,  such  as  a 
io,  spoon,  pen,  and  key,  the  names  of  which  were  monosyllaltic, 
lura  felt  the  articles,  and  then  felt  her  instructor's  ftnger,  as  he 
the  letters  of  the  name  on  the  raised  alphabet  In  this  way 
tie  letter-signs  became  familiar,  and  were  associated  with  tiic  things 
indicated  ;  so  that  ultimately  she  could  select  the  lellcrs  and  place 
them  in  ontcrasthe  name  of  the  object  indicated.  After  a  time 
the  principle  of  imitation  which  had  hitherto  alone  guided  her  was 
Hjpeplaced  by  the  use  of  written  language.  She  began  to  form  ab^ract 
Hideas,  to  think  of  the  ijualities  and  shapes  of  things  as  apart  from 
the  things  themselves,  and  hence  arose  the  perfect  exercise  of  a 
language  which,  though  spoken  through  signs,  was  nevertheless  a  true 
and  typically  human  method  of  using  ideas  and  concepts  as  a  means 
of  communication  and  expression.  One  of  tlie  most  interesting 
observations  in  Lliis  case  was  that,  when  asleep  and  dreaming,  Laura 
Bridgman  simke  on  her  lingers,  as  she  did  when  involved  in  a  reverie 
and  when  thinking  alone ;  such  a  fact  demonstrating  anew  the  conten- 

Ethat  language  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  perfect  thought,  even 
1  it  can  only  be  indirectly  expressed  itv  ^agca  Mai  vjTi^iwNa.    "NX*. 
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interest  which  centres  around  suth  a  case  as  the  preceding  ts  Oot 
limited  to  the  Icssun  it  conveys  regarding  the  possibility  of  educating 
and  evolving  perceptions  and  language  from  a  stale  of  mind 
compared  with  which  the  concepts  of  an  intcUIgent  doj!  are  vastly 
superior.  Such  a  case  also  brings  forcibly  before  us  the  con- 
sideration, that  if,  in  (ace  of  the  possession  of  a  truly  human  brain, 
the  faculty  of  language  may  be  perfectly  la|)Bed— as  in  the  deaf 
mule — it  may  not,  conversely,  be  accounted  a  more  wonderful  fati 
that  changes  of  an  opposite  nature,  resulting  in  increased  grovtb  of 
brain-power  acting  upon  the  organ  of  voice,  slioiild  luive  evolved 
language  from  the  gL-mis  of  ^oiind,  sign,  and  gesture,  in  u-hicli  it  wa* 
poieniially  contained.  "  Imagine,"  says  a  philosopher  of  a  school 
given  to  dci\yLng  the  evolutionary  view  of  things,  in  a  recent 
work  on  "Mind  and  Brain,"  "this  experiment  (alluding  to  the 
imitative  action  of  the  lijis  in  a  deaf  unite)  tried  M'ith  a  monkey, 
the  most  imitative  in  action,  or  with  a  dog,  the  most  intelligent 
of  animals!"  \{  this  author's  decbiration  is  meant  to  indicate 
the  impossibility  of  teaching  either  animal  to  form  words,  wc  iiuiio 
agree  with  his  expression  of  ridicule— with  this  dilTcrence,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  transfer  the  expression  to  U\e  philosopher  who 
supposed  that  any  one  conversant  wirh  the  matter  should  have  argued 
as  to  the  possibility  of  cducabng  ape  or  dog.  This  is  "  barking  up 
tlie  wrong  tree"  with  a  vengeance.  Evolution  postulates  no  such 
absurdity ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  is  careful  to  note  that  "  llic  mcnljl 
powers  in  some  progenitor  of  man  mubt  iuvc  been  niorv  highly 
developed  than  in  any  existing  ape,  before  even  the  most  im|»erfect 
fonn  of  speech  coutd  have  come  into  use."  It  is  well  to  note 
the  latter  opinion,  because  the  chief  point  at  issue,  namely,  the  origin 
of  language  from  the  simple  sounds  and  signs  of  long  ago,  is  so 
fretiuenily  discussed  upon  grounds  which  are  very  for  from  represent- 
ing the  true  state  of  !>cicntific  opinion  on  (his  subject  Over  and 
over  again  one  may  meet  with  the  argument,  that  (he  mental 
l>clongings  of  man  are  immeasurably  above  those  of  the  highest  apc^ 
and  that  therefore  the  wliolc  edifice,  founded  u])on  the  presumed 
origin  of  man  and  human  instincts  from  lower  forms  and  states,  mu«t 
fall  to  the  ground  before  the  mention  of  the  fact  Almost  as 
relevant  to  the  point  at  issue  would  it  be  to  maintain  that  man  had 
in  his  early  days  attended  a  meeting  of  the  deities,  and  being,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Moth,  "at  a  great  feast  of  language*,"  had  "sK^ra 
the  Krapi" 

I'o  the  assertion  repented  ad  nauseam  b)*  unscicntiAc  critics, 
that  the  brain  power  of  ihe  highest  apes  is  vastly  inferior  to  that 
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of  man,  we  reply,  Quis  n^avJ  t  Only  tliost  ignorant  of  what  evolu. 
lion  implies,  could  for  araomcntcretiii  ihe  upholders  of  that  explana- 
lion  of  llie  orijjin  of  man  with  holding  such  an  opinion.     What  is  more 

I  lo  the  purpose,  is  tlie  task  of  investigating  ttic  ipicstion  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  such  hkcnvsscs  between  priniitire  tongues 
and  between  the  mental  states  of  the  lowest  sa.ne  men,  iosjne 
or  idiotic  men,  and  of  brute?,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
allowing  for  steps  in  the  transition,  now  indistinct  or  absent,  the 
higher  phases  of  mind  and  language  have  been  evolved  from  the 
instincts  and  emotions  of  lower  life  ?     The  arguments  drawn  from 

'  M-hai  wc  observe  at  present  in  luwer  life,  and  from  what  we  bce  in 
lower  human  existence  to-day,  arc  eloquent  io  their  support  of  the 
belief,  tliat  it  is  easier  to  assume  such  a  development  of  language, 
than  to  assent  to  its  supcmatiin!  nnd  occult  origin.  Nor  does  a  full 
cotisideration  of  human  existence  in  its  various  phases  militate 
against  the  evolutionist's  vit-w^.  Take,  for  instance,  the  extended 
period  of  human  iiifaucy,  as  compared  witli  that  of  other  animals, 
in  its  influences  upon  the  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
|X)wers  of  man,  tlie  importance  of  such  a  consideration  being  specialty 
insisted  iii>on  by  Mr.  Fiske.  Says  this  author ;  "^The  increase  of 
intelligence  in  complexity  and  specialty  involves  a  lengthening  of 
the    period    during  which    the    nervous  connections  involved    in 

ordinary  adjustments  are  becoming  organised  ; the  fact 

remains  undeniable,  that  while  the  nervous  connections  accom- 
jnnying  a  simjilc    intelligence  are    already  organised  at  birth,  the 

I  nervous  connections  accompanying  a  complex  intelligence  are  chiefly 
organised  after  binh."  And  again  :  "  This  period,  which  only  begins 
to  exist  when  the  intelligence  is  considerably  complex,  becomes 
longer  and  longer  as  the  intelligence  increases  in  complexity.  In  the 
human  race  it  is  much  longer  than  in  any  other  race  of  mammals, 
and  it  is  much  longer  in  the  civilised  man  than  in  the  savage.  Indeed, 
among  the  educated  classes  of  civilised  society  its  average  duration 
buy  be  said  to  be  rather  more  than  a  quaiter  of  a  century,  since 
during  all  this  time  those  who  live  by  brain-work  are  simply 
acquiring  the  capacity  to  do  so,  and  are  usually  supported  upon  the 

,  products  of  parcnul  labour." 

[  Thus  mankind,  entering  upon  a  long  period  of  infancy,  claims 
lime  for  the  formation  of  new  habits  of  brain,  new  combinations 
of  ncnous  acts.  Whatever  ni.iy  be  thought  of  this  idea  in  its 
sppltcalion  to  other  phases  of  human  evolution,  tliere  can  be  do 
doubt  that  its  inQuence  has  been  most  marked  in  inducing  the 
th  of  new  mental  powers  in  m.an,  It  is  in  some  such  soil,  and 
)L.  ccxi-vi.  NO.  1794.  z  z 
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stuTOtmded  by  som«  sucli  conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  new 
ideas,  that  the  germs  of  language  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  first  made  their  appearance.  The  real  diffioUty  attending  the 
question  is  to  account  for  the  first  beginnings  of  association  betwixt 
objects  and  corTes]>onding  vocal  sounds.  In  the  origin  of  language^ 
as  in  many  matters  of  later  humiin  existence,  ic  is  really  le  premier 
pas  fui  {o6ie.  The  bare  consideration  of  usefulness  and  advantage 
would  be  a  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  explaining  nhy  the  habit 
of  assonating  objects  and  sounds  should  gain  in  strength  and 
persistence  as  time  passed ;  whilst,  a^  the  gregarious  liabils  of  early 
man  iti  turn  became  fixed  and  paramount,  such  habit  would 
acquire  new  force,  and  influence  man's  mental  powers  with 
cumulative  effect  If  thus  wc  may  not  solve  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  even  the  theoretical  bej^innings  of  language,  wc  may 
yet  sufficiently  approach  the  environs  of  the  subject  to  declare 
with  certitude  that  the  growth  of  this  "crowning  mercy"  of  human 
life  has  not  lain  outside  Uiose  laws  of  development  which  alone 
profess  to  lead  us  towards  a  conception  of  the  "how"  of  living 
nature  in  other  and  widely  different  aspects.  Not  only  in  the 
intelligence  of  which  language  is  one  outcome,  has  man  sped  &r 
ahead  of  his  Simian  neighbours.  "Vat  results  which  lower  brains, 
such  as  those  of  our  canine  friends,  may  accomplisli  in  their  K-ay, 
may  teach  us  the  ends  to  which  the  develoiimcnt  of  a  higher  and 
more  plastic  mental  organisation,  under  the  benign  influences  oi 
an  extended  infancy,  may  lead.  Mind-devdopmcnt,  indeed,  appears 
ever  to  have  been  favoured  over  mere  physical  growth.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  law  that  the  gorilla  and  the  prizefighter,  excelling  hena 
sapiens  of  the  purest  tyi)e  in  bnite  strength,  are  nevertheless  well- 
nigh  on  a  par  when  their  shore  of  this  world's  highest  aims  and 
excellences  are  coiuparud  with  his.  And  such  a  comparison  is,  per- 
haps, after  all  by  no  means  an  unjust  one  \  inasmuch  as  it  leads  us 
to  perceive  some  of  the  more  prominent  qualities  and  powers  whidi 
have  led  man  upwards  to  fulness  of  life,  from  the  first  beginnings 
and  from  the  dim  childhood  of  his  race. 

ANDREW  WJLSOK, 
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How  did  Shakspere  become  popular  in  Germany?"  is  the 
question  which  I  was  not  a  little  astonishctl  to  be  asked 
tome  months  ago.  I  had  been  so  Accustomed  to  think  of  Sliakspere 
as  the  national  poet  of  Germany,  I  had  been  so  used  to  look  upon  him 
as  the  "aod  of  her  idolatry,"  thai  it  had  never  occwrred  to  me  that 
a  time  had  existed  when  Shakspere  was  not  popular  in  Germany. 
Yet  two  hundred  years  ago  his  name  had  never  been  heard  :  not  a 
hundred  years  ago  he  was  siill  virtually  unknown  there. 

That  (iennans  ahvays  had  great  sympathy  for  English  pl.iys  and 
English  players  there  can  be  no  doubt.  So  early  as  1417  a  troupe 
of  English  comedians  visited  Germany,  and  met  with  such  success  that 
ike  visits  were  periodically  repeated  up  to  Shakspere's  lifetime— 
spere's  fellow-actor,  Will  Ktmp,  being  among  those  who  went 
over.     At  any  rate,  a  Will  Kemp's  name  is  mentioned.''' 

Among  other  Kufjlish  plays  tliese  actors  also  introduced  some  of 
Shakspere's,  for  in  a  list  of  plays  performed  at  Dresden  in  1O26  we 
find  th.nl  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  acted  twice  ;  "Julius  Caaar," 
"  Hamlet,"  and  "  I-ear,"  once  each.  The  first  three  arc  unquestion* 
ably  translations — rough  and  crude  certainly,  but  still  translations 
from  the  early  defective  (]uartas  (1591-1603)  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
the  "  Lear "  being  probably  taken  from  the  older  "  Chronicle 
Historj*  of  King  Lcir."  Other  plays  too  were  imitated— or  as  we 
ihould  now  say  "  adapted  " — from  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and 
the  Bottom  scenes  from  the  "  Dream,"  while  the  ''  Knnst  aller  Kunste, 
Ein  bos  weit  gut  zu  macheti"  published  in  1670,  probably  a  re- 
jiroduction  of  a  comedy  "Die  wunderbare  Heurath  Pctru\no  mit 
del  bosen  Catharinen,"  publisdied  in  1G5S,  is  an  almost  literal  trans- 
Ution  of  the  "Shrew."  These  plays  seem  to  have  attained  so  great 
a  popularity  that  Gryphius  and  other  German  dramatists  found  it 

'  pKpvr  read  tt  a  mcciiriE  of  ihc  Xcw  Sbakapctc  Society  on  April  9,  (SSo. 

'  A  fall  account  of  these  cnrly  visits  of  the  English  players.  naA  the  plays 
|«ribnaed  hy  tlieiu,  is  given  in  A.  Coha's  cxcellcin  work  on  "  Shakiipere  in 
Ccmanyin  lh«  t6ih  ami  17th  ccDluncs," 
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necessary  lo  ijroducc   plays  in  "Jer  Engliscliai  Manior;"  1>iii 
English  plays  were  popular,  Knglisli  authors  arc  nowhere  meniioned. 
Whdher  (ir>'phius  and  his  colleagues  were  really  ignorant  of  ihcirJ 
names,  or  whether,  after  the  fashion  of  modem  English  dramatists,  ■ 
Ihey  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  simply  produced  these  English 
dramas  as  their  own  '*  new  and  original  ■  work,  we  know  not,  bot 
certain  it  is  that  from  1636  to  1681 — a  period  during  which  several 
"  adaptations "  from  Siiakspere's  pla>-s  were  acted — we  never  once  ■ 
corae  across  Shaksperc's  name.     The  fiist  mention  of  it  occurs  In 
1683   in   Morhofa  "Unlciricht   von  der  Teutschen  Sprachc  und 
Focsic."    Morhofhad  visited  England  in  1670,  and  had  there  prob<  ■ 
ably  heard  of  Shakspcrc— that  be  had  not  read  his  w-orks  he  himself 
tcHs  us;  of  "  Shakspcrc,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont  I  have  read  nothing."' 
After  tliis  scant  notice  wc  hear  no  more  of  Shaltsperc  till  1695 —  ■ 
when  he  is  mentioned  by  Cai)zow,  but  merely  in  a  list  of  English  * 
poets.    Hien  ensues  perfect  silence  with  reganl  to  Shakspcrc  till 
I  joS — when  he  is  spoken  of  by  Berthold  Fcind,'  the  cpigmniniatisL 
Like  Morhof,  Feind   only  knew  of  Shakspere  by  hearsay — a  certain 
'*  M.  le  Chevalier  du  Temple "  having  told  him  tKit  "many,  when 
they  hear  the  tragedies  of  the  renou-ned  English  dramatist  Shak- 
spcrc  read,  utter  luud  cries  and  frequently  shed  tears."   ( Dasz  cttliche  _ 
wenn  sie  des  renomntitlen  Englischen  Tragicus  Shakspere'a  Trauer-  I 
spide  vorle^n  horcn,  oft  lautcs  Halse«  an  tw  schrcien  gclangcn,  und 
haiifig  Thranen  vergossen.")     The  next  notice  of  ^haks|>er<;  <locs 
not  occur  till  after  an  interval  of  eight  ycnrs—when  Merkcn  in  1715 
published  a  short  biography  of  him  in  his  '*  Ciclchrtcr  lexicon." 
Then  fotlotvs  another  long  silence  of  seventeen  years,  broken  by 
Peuthem  in  1 73J.*     In  his  "  Neu  crufTncter  Knghschc  Kirch  imd 
Schulen  Staat "  Benthcm  tells  us  that  "  Shaksperc's  learning  was 
very  l>ad,  and  therefore  one  wonders  all  the  more  that  he  ■v.-ta  an 
excellent  poet.     He  had  a  witty  head,  full  of  fun,  and  wa?  so  happy 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  that  he  could  move  a  HeracHius  to  laughter 
and  a  Dcmocritus  to  tears."    After  this  we  again  hear  nothing  of  J 
Shak»f>ere  till  1740 — eight  years  after  the  last  notice— when  the 
celebrated   Hodmer   speaks  of  him.      Some  writers,  indeed,  have 
doubted  whether  Bodmer's  remarks  refer  to  Shakspere  at  all,  because  1 

'  Beitboli]  KdaU  is  fic^iicmly,  even  by  Ger%'ma«,  givvD  u  the  fint  fimBsn 
who  tncntiont  Sbaksperr.  Iliv  work,  however,  iIhI  tiol  appear  til)  lw«itf<iti 
jvan  aA«r  MorhoTs  and  titirtrcn  sirier  Caiuow*!. 

*  Tfait  qnoiation  fiom  Ocothciti  is  almotl  always  ascribed  lo  the  ytu  1694— 
ibedoteoftlie/n/  cililioaofhubook;  but  (he  wbolc  cha{>tci  "  Vgn  cl<:n  GclrbiUii 
in  Enytand,"  in  whti;b  Slukxpcrc't  n>nie  occtin,  only  appnred  io  the  jcnum/ 
•tlitiofl  of  th«  wortr.  ii«Wlii\»ci\  m  K^^- 
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he  calls  the  poet  "Sasper  " — but  taking  into  account  the  laxity  oi 
those  daw  in  writing  foreign  names,  and  the  passages  where  he  is 
mentioned,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reasonable  doubt  (hat  Bodmer's 
"Sasi>er"is  Shakspere.     Jii  1741   Zedler,  in  his  "  Encyclopxdta," 
reproduces — with  a  few  changes— Mer ken's  biographical  notice  ;  but 
the  same  year  witnessed  a  more  important  publication,  namely,  the 
fint  acknowledged  translation  of  a  Shakspeiian  play.    ThiE  pUy  was 
"Julius  Caesar" — translated  by  a  Baron  Borck  into  German  Alexan- 
drine verses.    Borck  had  been  sent  to  London  as  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador in  r735,  and  had  there  learnt  English.     Borck's  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  wilUng  enough,  but  his   poelry  wa-s  weak.     Indeed,  the 
excellent  Klias  Sclilegel,  speaking  of  this  translation,  says  :  "  Though 
in  itself  a  praiseworthy  undertaking  to  call  tlie  attention  of  Germany  to 
a  ^lakspere,  yet  the  execution  of  the  work  was  such  as  was  rather  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  Germans  from  making  themBclves  better  acquainted 
with  him."  '     Nevertheless,  this  translation  called  forth  what  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  German  criticism  of  Shakspcre,  which,  coming 
as  it  die!  from  Gottsrhed  ' — the  German  prophet  of  the  French  god  Vol- 
taire— was,  of  course,  most  virulent  in  its  abuse  of  the  English  dnimatisL 
But  after  Gottsdicd's  critique  both  Borck  and  Shakspere  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  for  ten  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the  poet. 
]n    1751  the  *(«-rr/f/ Jochcr,  in^his  *' Gelehrter  Lexicon,"  repeating 
Mcrken  and  Zedler's  biographical  accounts  together  with  a  few  addi- 
tions of  his  OW7I,  tells  us  that  "  W.  Shakspcre,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  at  Stratfort,  was  badly  educated,  and  understood  no  Latin,  hut 
^^  achieved  great  success  in  poelr)-.     He  was  of  a  merry  humour,  but 
^B  could  also  be  serious,  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  had  many  subtle  and 
^V  nitty  combats  with  Ben  Jonson,  in  which,  no  doubt,  neither  got  the 
^K  better."    The  next  mention  of  Shakspere  occurs  in   1752.  when 
^BNicolai  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  his  "power  and  genius," 
^Kvltilc   another  writer   in    a   Leipsic    periodical,    Nfucstes,  ata  der 
^^ Anmuthigfn    Gihhrstimhfit,   says  that   "of  the    English,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,   Hetchcr,  and  Shaks])crc  are  celebrated  —  the    latter, 
however,  is  criticised."    This  same  periodical  brought  short  notices 
of  Shakspcre  at  various  periods  but  it  is  not  till  1753  that  anything 
of  interest  concerning  him  appeared.    In  this  year  another  Leipsic 
I         review,  Neue   Enieiierungcn   der  Erkennttiiss  und  tits    VergHtigens, 
I       published  a  very  excellent  essay  on  the  *'  Remarkable  Life  of  Mr. 
Wlliam    Shakspcre."      The  anonymous  writer— whose  name  has 
Jiever  been  ascertained — was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  poet,  and  was 

*  Eltas  Schickel,  Werit,  AeroHSffigitita  ivu  TMJt,xo\,  iii.  p.  39. 
»  GoKschol,  t'erjufA  n'mfr  Iritfftft^H  Ditkthtna. 
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Ui     '   --   '  flf  ka  node  of  i  ■!■!  ■■!■  ' 

of  the  wUe  voclii— «■  be  iSaes  in  die 

«Ten|Mt,-    "UidMHter     Kigbt^     Drosi,-    «Mxbeth.*    Md 

*'HaidcL*    Ortfa«*'Tcflipert'l>emB2it&: -lIuiFlsriscaSnilr 

00(4  fine  atem^^hoo^k  it  pbced  at  ibe  bead  of  Iwwoffca;  k 

ig  too  perfca  (^  a  fnakcwwncn)  <or  ihu.  .  .  .  CiOan'ft  rhiactq 

ii  qoiie  ne«r  ^Bd  ftill  of  pocticd  life — jm ;  he  ieem  abott  lo  hmc 

*  Dcv  trngaafle  bm  him.     The  njnph  (TktiiiB)  ia  die 

wmmmex  Ni^t  Bcfan,'  ihe  witches  ia  ■MKbeih,'  jnd  ihe 

fai '  Hamlet '  are  eqnallf  anistic  creadoos."    Fabiaff  he  ktokt 

ai  a  **  pcriect  mirtfi[iifrr."  while  other  dwOKlen— Benedick. 

ice,  iCoiEdiad,  Sbrlocfc,  &c— are  abo  aenrioocd  as  lonxtable 

creationi.    Of  conne.  Shaktpefe'i  **  little  LatiD  *  is  Fcferred  to ;  bat 

I  dni  wnter :  **  His  taste  was  fine  and  ddicaie,  and  a  fftaA  doidii 

be  niied  whether  this  ^nonnoe  had  been  an  adtnttsc  or  a 

Ferhapi  bad  he  fblloved  the  andents  too  dotdjr  he 

have  checked  his  own  fire,  his  amisUe  unpetos,  and  the 

Vf  of  his  cxtravagince.  .  .  .  The  best  English  poet  conld  take 

Creek  and    Latin  miten    nothing  more  Uft-like  dum  our 

for  the  impulse  of  nature  alone  could  rule  him."    Some 

three  jrean  later  thia  same  periodicat  {njbli&hcd  a  prose  tramlation 

•of  certain  tcencs  from  "Richard  III."      In  the  introduction  the 

rirritcr  uys:  "'i'hc  name  of  Shakspcre  cannot  be  unknown  to  our 

{readen.     The  thon  account  of  the  life  of  this  great  poet  in  the 

rflm  vohtme  of  this  monthly  may,  perha|>s,  not  have  diapiesaed  you. 

FThc  tnuulatictn  of  some  paisages  from  one  of  his  greatest  plays, 

Ibcn  Kt  before  yon,  would  undoubtedly  displease  you  as  little  if  it 

ftten  pottibic  for  the  tramlator  lo  iraiislale  in  the  same  spirit  that 

fBhjktperc  wrote.      Bui  who  could  pretend  to  &uch  genius?     The 

(faiulalion  of  a  whole  play  of  Shakiperc's  would  )>CThap«  receive 

little  ttpplaune  from  German  taste.     Why?      Because  we  arc  too 

acL-untnraed  lo  prefer  the  most  miserable  pUiy  in  which  all  rules  of 

the  thrv-c  uniltci  combine  with  every  imperfection  of  the  tragic  stage. 

lo  be  capable  of  admiring  in  all  its  beautiful  imijcrieaions  the  bold* 

l^jitti  of  an  exalted  genius  who  follows  none  but  his  OK'n  rules. 

I^fihakaperc  w.i«  too  great  to  humiliate  himself  bcn«iUi  the  slavery  of 

.  ifulc.  ...  lie  munt  t>c  counted  among  the  number  of  those  poets 

whom  one  calls  crcatoni,  and  of  whom  in  the  whole  wt>Tld  and  in  all 

iimcs  there  have  pahapK  not  been  more  ihiin  half-a-dozen." 

hm   these  two  wc  the  otA^  cniit^ws  <A  axi.'j  >-i!m»c  Nioi.  lad 
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appeared  in  Germany  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  1682  to  1759  the  references  to  the  poet  are  indeed  few  and  fir 
between,  and  even  these  references  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  cither 
purely  biographical  notices,  like  Zedler's,  Jocher's,  &c.,  or  written 
disparagingly  Ulte  those  of  Gotlsched.  Now,  however,  a  new  era 
was  about  to  dawn,  both  for  the  general  literature  of  Germany,  and 
for  Shaksperian  literature  in  particular.  In  1759'  Ephraim  Les- 
dng — that  greatest  of  Germany's  great  eighk-enth- century  men^ 
stepped  into  the  arena,  and  with  characteristic  boldness  this  "grand 
athlete  du  iSi^me  sifccle,"  as  a  French  writer  calls  him,  turns  at  once 
to  the  then  most  influential  of  the  German  authors  and  critics — to 
Gottached.  In  the  7th  of  the  "  Literatur  Briefc"  Lessing  says:  '•  No- 
body," say  the  Kditors  of  the  "Bibliothelc,"'  "will  deny  that  the 
German  stage  has  to  thank  Professor  Gottsched  for  raost  of  its 
improvements.  I  am  that  nobody.  I  deny  it  ilatiy.  It  had  been 
better  if  Herr  Gottsched  had  never  meddled  with  the  theatre — His 
presumptive  improvements  bear  either  upon   trifles,  or  are  actual 

perversions He  might  have  seen  from  our  older  dramas, 

which  he  has  driven  from  the  stage,  that  we  incline  more  to  the 
English  than  lo  >'rench  tatiie ;  that  we  want  to  see  and  tliink  more 

than  the  timid  French  tragedies  give  us  to  see  or  think  of. 

Do  not  say  that  his  translation  of  *  Cato '  proves  he  has  tried  lo 
make  use  of  the  English  drama — for  just  this,  that  he  takes  Addi- 
son's 'Cato 'for  the  best  English  tragedy,  distinctly  shows  he  looked 
thro'  French  eyes,  that  at  that  lime  he  knew  of  no  Shakspere,  of 
no  Jonson,  Bcatiraont,  Fletcher,  &c,,  and  afterwards  he  was  too  vain 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them If  the  master- 
pieces of  Shakespeare  had,  Avith  a  few  modest  changes,  been  translated 
for  our  Germans,  I  am  sure  it  woulil  have  produced  better  results 
than  introducing  to  them  Comeille  and  Racine;  for  genius  can 
only  be  evoked  by  genius,  and  most  easily  by  such  a  one  who 
appears  lo  owe  everything  to  Nature,  and  does  not  discourage  through 
the  laboured  perfection  of  art.  And  even  judging  from  the  stand- 
ptunt  of  the  ancients,  Shakespeare  is  a  far  greater  tragic  poet  than 

Comeille. After  the  '  Oedipus '  of  Sophocles,  no  play 

could  exercise  such  power  over  our  passions  as  '  Othello,"  *  King 
Lear,"  '  Hamlet,'  &c  Has  Comeille  written  a  single  tragedy  that 
moved  you  half  so  much  as  Voltaire's  '  Zaire  ?  *     And  Voltaire's 

'  ThuUKlt  Lo  b1]  inieiiU  and  purpgscs  Lcuing's  Slrnkspcrc  camiuign  begms— 
u  tuually  *taied— in  1759,  he  had  aciiinl3]>  spoken  of  Slitikjpete  len  ye*™  before 
1749,  in  connrctioi)  with  olhcr  English  writers  "unlcnuwn  lo  Gemwnjr." 

■  A  Lcip»<c  petiodicat. 
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'  Zaire  I  '—how  inferior  it  is  to  U»e  '  Moor  of  Venice,'  of  which  it  is 
it  wcalt  copy  1 "  So  spoke  Lessing,  and  Gottsched— unable  lo  an- 
swer— merely  reproduces  in  1 760  his  former  contemptuous  notices  : 
"  Tlie  English,"  he  says,  •'  make  much  of  his  (Shaks]»ere's)  dramatic 
poems,  vhich  ate  great  in  number  ;  but,  fur  all  that,  a  Mrs.  l^nnox 
has  lately  come  forward,  and  has  pointed  out  the  errors  to  his  most 
admired  iibys."  But  Lessing  was  not  long  left  to  fight  his  gn-at 
battle  alone.  The  first  to  come  forward  as  a  disciple  of  I-cs^ing  was 
Wicland.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Literatur  Briefe," 
AVieland  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shakspere,  with  whose  works  he 
had  become  acquainted  a  year  or  two  before  Lcssiny's  *' Bricfc" 
appeared.  Writing  in  175810  his  friend  Ziinmenaann,  he  says  of 
Shakspere:  "II  est  presque  unique  ^  peindrc  Ics  hommes,  les 
raccurs,  les  passions  ;  il  a  le  talent  prtJcicux  d'cmbellir  la  nature  sans 
lui  fairc  pcrdre  ses  propottions.  Sa  fcroTwiitc  est  inepuisabic  .... 
il  est  iant6t  Michel-Ange,  tantot  Corr^ge.  Oh  trouver  plus  de 
conceptions  hardies  el  pourtant  jiistcs,  de  jicns«ics  nouvelles,  belles, 
sublimes,  frappanles,  et  d'expressions  vives,  heureuses,  animtfes,  que 
dans  ks  ouvrsgcs  de  cc  genie  incomparable."'  Convinced  thai  the 
sinccresl  flattery  is  imitation.  WicJand  now  prodiKcd  some  silly  plays 
after  his  English  models  (some  of  these  were,  however,  [wtfonmrd 
by  Ackennann's  trou]K:).  which  arc  now  totally  forgotten.  Itin 
Lcssrng  criticised  his  friend  ^Vieland  so  severely,  that  the  latter — 
never  vain  or  selfish— dclcrniincJ  to  forswear  drania-wriling.  »nd 
turn  liis  atteutioii  loan  ir.rmilely  more  iuiportanl  uutk — tlic  transla- 
tion of  tihaksiKTC's  pUys.  This  translation — btyun  in  1762 — was 
of  course  met  by  a  storm  of  abuse  from  Gottsched  and  his  foUowL-nb 
I^ssiog  warmly  defended  Wicland,  but,  in  spite  of  this  defence,  the 
French  school  was  still  so  powerful,  that  ^^■ieland's  translation 
remained  almost  unheeded,  and  produced  none  of  the  effect  Wicland 
had  fondly  hoped  for.  But  the  good  seed  had  not  been  altogeiher 
cast  upon  rocks.  In  1764,  EHas  Schlegel — Uie  uncle  of  August 
Wilhehti — Mtote  an  interesting  Utile  work*  comparing  Sliakspcre 
and  Gryphiiis,  and  speaking  of  Shakspere  in  terms  of  great  admira- 
tion— all  the  more  remarkable  that  Schlegel  was  the  friend  and 
disci|)lc  of  Gottsched.  In  1766,  Gerslenberg  published  his  bold  and 
or^nal  essay  "  Etwas  uber  Shakspere," '  in  which  he  Rays  that, 
though  o[>posed  to  the  French  theory  of  the  unities,  Sluk!>[)ere's 
plays  are  really  "  living  pictures  of  nature,  painted  wtih  ihe  inimit- 

'  AtuftxvMu  Sriife  vm  ty/fbikf,  t»I.  i.  p.  sja. 
*  Rliw  S^1ce«l.     H'trit,  vol.  hi.  f>.  29. 


able  Kind  of  a  Rai>h&t:l."  Wieland  was  stilt  working  hard  at  his 
translation  despite  the  small  encoijragcment  he  met  with,  and  in 
176S  concluded  it.  This  tninslntioD,  no  doubt  a  weak  and  faulty 
onCr  ts  now  wdl-nigli  fot:gottcn  ;  but  it  was  a  great  and  brave  under- 
taking to  do  this  work,  whose  value  to  Germany  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  overrilc  ;  and  the  name  of  Wieland  will  €vet  de5er\e  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  alt  ShaJisperians.  His  love,  too,  for  Shakspere 
never  changed.  Twenty  years  after  his  enthusiastic  letter  to  Ziramer- 
nunn  in  1758,  he  writes  to  Merct :  "I  tremble  with  the  deepest, 
holiest  veneration  when  I  only  speak  his  name:  I  bow  down  to  the 
earth  and  pray  wht-n  I  feci  lh<'  prcscrrc  of  Shakspi^rc's  spirit."' 

While  Wieland  was  hammering  away  at  his  translation,  Lessing 
in  his  celebrated  "Dramaturgic"  continued  towage  fierce  war  with 
GottEchcd.  But  Lessing's  work,  his  immense  influence  not  only  on 
Shaksperian  but  on  the  whole  literature  of  Germany,  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  "  Drxmalnrf^e  " — written  during  ihe  years  1767-70 — 
was  the  formation  of  that  young  school  of  Shaksperians  who, 
urged  by  T-cssing,  set  about  the  earnest  study  of  the  poet  who,  he 
had  told  them,  must  be  "studied,  not  plundered."  A  number  of 
now  forgotten  essays  and  pamphlets  were  then  published— a  few 
defending  Gottsched  and  Voltaire,  the  brge  majority  declaring  for 
Ixssitig  and  Shakspcre.  A  small  tolleciioii  of  English  pltys 
published  in  1758  (including  a  poor  version  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet") 
H-as  followed  in  176+)  by  a  l.-irgcr  collection  also  containing  one  or 
ttt-o  Shaksperjan  plays ;  while  ICschcnbcrg.  encouraged  by  I^ssing, 
iletemiined  to  improve  and  comi)letc  Wielaud's  [ranslatlon  of  Shak- 
spcre which  hail  only  included  twenly-twc  of  the  plays.  In  1771 
Eschenberg  also  wroie  his  "  Versuch  liber  Shakespeare  "' — an  essay 
of  considerable  merit.  This  was  followed  in  1773  by  Herder's 
"  Art  uod  KunBt,"  a  work  written  with  youthful  fire  and  passion — 
for  Herder  belonged  to  that  group  of  talented  young  enthusiasts 
destined  to  play  so  great  a  pan  in  the  annals  of  German  liieraturc. 
Tliis  essay — though  containing  many  admirable  suggestions  which 
modem  critics  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of — is  ycl 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer  of  whom  Schiller  said  that 
his  "  respect  for  all  that  was  dead  and  out  of  date  was  on  a  ]«ir  with 
his  coldness  to  the  living' — for  in  it  we  do  not  find  a  single  mention 
of  his  old  master  Lessing.  The  next  writer  of  note  is  the  unfortunate 
but  highly-gifted  young  author  l.enz,  who  in  1774  published  his 
'  BHiffan  Mrrri,  p.  7a,  "^  lL.wSlCT**«it.  S<l»riju«, 
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''Anmerkiingcn  iibcrs  Deutsche  Theater."'  ThisworTt  Lcnz  followed 
up  by  a  poor  transiation  of  "  Love's  Labour's  I-ost "  iindcr  the  title 
"Amor  vincit  Omnia."  Written  mtli  truer  appreciation  if  in  less 
exaggerated  style  are  Merck's  masterly  critiques,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  Wicknd'ii  "Merkur,"  olhcrs  in  his  letters.  In  1775  the 
humourist  Lichtenbci^  published  his  amusing  letters*  from  England 
on  Garrick  in  "  HamleL"  These  and  numberless  lesser  prophets 
were,  however,  soon  to  make  way  for  the  greater  prophets — Goethe 
and  Schiller.  But  not  even  to  these  two  great  men  must  we  look 
for  Lessing's  most  powerful  supporter,  for,  interesting  as  these  essays 
are  to  us  now — invaluable  as  ttiey  in  many  respects  were  then — they 
produced  coDapaiaiively  little  effect  in  Germany ;  they  were  read  only 
by  small  literary  cliques  and  coteries,  the  public  at  large  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  abom  them — as  Lcssing  rather  bitterly  com> 
plains.'  It  is  to  the  stage  that  we  must  turn  to  find  this  roost 
enei^ctic  of  Lessing's  co-workers — to  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder — 
the  greatest  actor  Germany  has  produced,  whose  name  will  be  re- 
membered so  long  as  Shakspere's  is  venerated. 

IJoni  at  Schwerin  in  1744,  Schroder,  whose  mother  was  an 
actress  of  some  talent,  was  early  introduced  to  the  stage — having 
made  his  ddliut  at  the  mature  age  of  three.  Mis  childhood  was  one 
long  struggle  with  poverty  and  ill-usage — for  on  his  ftilher's  death  his 
mother  married  the  actor  Ackermann,  who  treated  his  little  step-son 
with  great  cruelty.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  times  were  hard  for  the  players,  his  parents  abandoned 
him  altogctlier  at  Kbnigsbcrg— a  friendless,  homeless  little  outcast, 
he  waudercd  about  the  Konigsberg  streets,  and  might  have  starved 
there  but  for  the  kindness  of  an  old  shoemaker  who  took  pity  on 
the  helpless  child.  Bui  the  shoemaker  was  poor,  and  the 
suffered  not  a  little,  and  was  growing  up  utterly  neglected  and 
cared  for,  when  chance  threw  him  into  the  society  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  circus — one  Stitart — whose  wife,  a  well-educated  woman,  the 
daughter  of  well-to-do  ])eopIe  in  Copenhagen,  took  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  bright,  talented  lad.  Joining  thU  troupe,  little  Schroder  learnt 
tight-ruiw  dancing  and  gymnastics  with  the  husband,  while  the  wife 
taught  him  French,  music,  and  (icrman.  It  was,  too,  while  widi  this 
couple  that  the  first  seeds  of  Schroder's  love  for  Shakspcrc  were 

'  Lctu.      Wtrke^  vol.  Ji.  (<p,  300-339. 

'  Li  cb  ten  berg,  Wiiugt  uuti  launigt  S(Arifl(M. 

'  Ir  in  ihe  seventccQlh  cta\uiy  Shiktpctc'i  ittine  was  aitknawn  li-  ' 
oerUin  of  hb  plays  were  tnomv  less  runilUi  lo  llir  public  in  ihc  ■ 
HTjui  liicrajy  mrn  bega"  1   himt  ihc  \;m\Ak  knew  anching  of  hU  itotV 

(Irircn  from  ihc  tl»igt  b>  .•  {it:i-p^V«nKint^i)OEv\ikttif;w. 
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sown  ;  Stuart  and  his  wife  often  repeating  whole  scenes  from  the 
poet.  Even  at  this  early  age  Schroder  was  so  stniclt  by  their 
dtaiuatic  power  and  beauty  that  he  resolved — should  he  ever  have 
the  cliance — to  introduce  them  to  tlic  Gerntan  stage.  But  this 
pleasant  life  with  the  Stiiarts  was  not  to  lasi  long,  for  Schroder's 
mother,  hearing  that  the  child  she  had  abandoned  was  getting  on 
well,  wrote  to  hini,  asking  him  lo  join  her  at  once  in  SwitzerUnd. 
Schroder — who,  in  spile  of  her  neglect  and  indift'crcncc,  was  always 
passionately  devoted  to  his  mother— at  once  set  out,  and,  after  an 
adventurous  journey,  rejoined  his  mother's  troupe,  managed  with 
some  success  by  Ackennanii,  his  stepfather.  Here  Schroder  learnt 
the  first  mdimems  of  his  art^whilc  his  indomitable  energy  and  his 
already  remarkable  talent  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  company, 
for,  thoiigh  only  fifteen,  Schroder  acted  in  the  most  varied  parts,  his 
greatest  successes  at  this  period  being  obtained  in  the  roles  of  valets 
in  the  French  comedies,  and  as  dancer  in  the  "  ballets  d'action  "  then 
so  popular.  In  1 769  .'Vclctfrmann  died  ;  and  Schroder,  at  his  mother's 
request,  undertook  the  management  of  her  company,  since  sometime 
permanently  established  at  Hamburg.  And  now  the  young  actor 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  great  object  of  his  life — the 
reform  of  the  German  stage — the  elevation  of  bis  art  He  at  once 
inaugurated  an  entirely  new  era  in  theatrical  management — abolishing 
many  old  abuses,  introducing  what  then  seemed  startling  refoims. 
Anxious  only  for  the  success  of  his  theatre,  utterly  devoid  of  all 
personal  vanity  or  selfishness,  Schroder  gathered  aroimd  him  such  a 
company  of  actors  as  Germany  had  never  yet  possessed,  whose 
" ensemble " acting  we  are  told  was  "simply  perfection."  FiUBuing 
his  great  object  of  reform  with  3  steadfastness,  an  energy,  a  single* 
ness  of  purpose  with  which  only  genius  is  endowed,  he  never  allowed 
himself  lo  be  discouraged,  but  ever  kept  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  \ 
and  only  those  who  know  what  the  condition  of  the  German  stage 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  can  realise  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered, the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
indignation  of  a  public  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  actors  as  the 
mere  slaves  of  their  caprices  ;  on  the  other,  the  ilt>feeling  of  his  fellow 
actors,  who  resented  the  strict  regime  he  introduced  within  the 
theatre,  complaining  loudly  of  his  "unbearable  severity."  Among 
the  many  rules  enforced  by  him,  he  insisted  on  modesty  in  dress ;  he 
allowed  the  comic  actors  to  speak  only  what  was  written  down  for 
them,  sternly  repressing  the  then  all  too  common  habit  o(  vMKiivisiMij, 
allusions  of  an  equivocal  kind-,  'he  fiTtrA^  tirvou^  -^cXarX"^  x^Swaw^'ia 
ktinthc  young  fellows  who  ttU  tV»w  \a.t  ^«cti  wy^M-sXotwA.  v^  ct«*^ 
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upon  the  sUgc  and  fill  up  the  nings.  Thus  began  Schroder's  great 
battle,  which  was  to  end  so  gloriously  for  him  and  for  Germany. 
The  actors,  who  had  first  laughed  at  and  then  rebelled  against  him* 
carried  away  by  his  example,  by  his  generosity,  liis  unselfishness,  bis 
hi^h  moral  puqjose,  gntdually  leamt  to  respect  him  and  second  his 
eflbrls,  and  after  the  first  struggle  Schroder  found  his  best  supporters 
in  those  verj-  players  who  had  complained  of  his  "  strait-laced  policy." 
But  if  he  had  already  succeeded  in  doing  much  for  the  theatre,  the 
great  object  that  he  had  dreamt  of  as  a  boy  and  never  ceased  striving 
for  since  a  man^lhc  intruduction  of  Shaksperc  to  the  German 
iitage— was  siill  unaccomplished.  He  felt  that  the  time  for  ijhak- 
spcre  had  not  yet  come ;  but  he  himself  diligently  studied  the  playx 
in  Wifland's  translation — it  was  not  till  many  years  flfttr  that  he  him- 
self leamt  Kngtlsh.  In  i;;i  he  made  a  first  attempt  to  interest  his 
artistic  and  literary  friends  in  Sliakspere's  plays  by  giving  a  series  of 
readings  from  the  poeL  Ttiese,  however,  met  with  but  little  success 
— only  Brockraann  of  aJl  the  actors  taking  any  interest  In  the 
iiialter — and  Schroder  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  Ihetime  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  ijhakspcre.  Then,  joining  eagerly  in  the  movement 
of  the  "  Storm  and  Stress  period,"  Schroder  had  the  courage  to 
accept  young  Goethe's  "Giitr.  von  Berlichingcn,"  which  he  jjroduccd 
with  success.  Other  plays  by  Goethe,  Lessing,  &c.,  he  also  accepted, 
and,  finding  that  this  new  rnmanticist  school  was  gaining  ground,  he 
determined  in  1776  to  make  his  first  great  Shaks|K;riaii  venture— tlic 
production  of  "Hamlet"  on  the  German  stage  Though,  so  far  as 
its  effects  arc  concerned,  titis  may  be  considered  tlic  first  performance 
of  '*  Hamlet,"  this  tragedy,  which,  together  with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
was  always  popular  in  Germany,  had,  as  already  stated,  been 
played  in  a  very  funny  arrangement  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Otiier  equally  mangled  versions  arc  said  to  have  been  performed 
in  1710,  and  again  in  1770;  while  in  1740,  we  know  that  both 
*'  Hamlet "  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  were  acted  by  a  small  trou|>c  of 
strolling  players,  directed  by  one  I*eter  llgener.  'iTie  plays  were 
thus  announced  by  Hcrr  Ilgencr :  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  the 
Unexpected  End  in  the  Churchyard ;  "  and  "  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  or  the  Comedy  in  the  Comedy,"  which  was  followed  bjr 
this  note  :  "  To-day,  the  Gmnaisitur  cries  to  old  and  young, '  listeOf 
listen,  to  Hamlet's  ncr^y  thoughts '  (ncr^'osc  Gedankcn).  But  all» 
.ill  of  you  be  attentive,  so  that  you  lose  nothiAg  of  tlicir  beauty  by 
unbearable  noise.  (Nota  Rene.  The  three  actors  in  the  little 
"^mtdy  are  extra  plnycts.1  MaAune  Godet  will  lo-day,  in  ihe  pan 
ppht'Ii.i,   sIkcv  the   gTcai  eH<c\  q^  •»s\\\c\\  \V\t  ^\^  ^  itvvTv^  vs. 
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>le  ;  and  Herr  tiodel  will  exciie  ciuhiisiasiu  t>y  his  masterly 
acting  as  Hamlol ;  the  Director,  in  ihi:  difHcuk  |)»n  of  the  Ghost,  n^nll 
abo  show  himself  not  unworthy  the  a]>plause  of  a  highly  ^Tactuus 
audience.  Oh  !  excellent  public,  come  and  see.  Then  you  will  find 
what  a  difference  it  makes  when  'Hamlet'  is  played  by  real  actors 
or  by  bunglers,  and  when  care  is  bestowed  on  dress  and  dccoinlions." 
The  Herr  Director  seems,  however,  to  have  been  less  successful  as 
the  Ghost  than  he  had  aniiripaled :  for  wc  hear  that,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  mathmery  by  which  ihc  Ghost  was  to  disappear,  the 
Director — a  "bullet-headed,  Jal  little  man  " — remained  suspended  in 
_niid-air,  kicking  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  don-Ti  amidst  shouts 
laughter  from  the  audience.'  Rut  to  return  to  Schroder.  With 
iraclcristic  good  sense  and  modesty,  he  entrusted  the  part  of 
Hamlet  to  the  popular  artor  Broekmann,  contenting  himself  with 
that  of  the  Ghost.  The  play  proved  a  success  Wyond  all  he  hnd 
daitd  to  hope  for.  All  Hamburg  crowded  to  the  theatre,  one  paper 
telling;  us  that  coarlunen  uiid  milkmaids  drove  and  walked  aliout 
Hamburg  reciting  "To  he  or  not  to  be."  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
success,  that  Schroder  soon  after  produced  "  Othello,"  himself  playing 
laga  to  Brocknunn's  Moor,  This  play  proved  less  successful,  how- 
ever, than  "  Hamlet."  On  its  first  performance,  the  audience  thought 
the  catastrophe  of  the  fifth  act  "  too  dreadful,"  one  person  after  an* 
other,  we  are  told,  having  fainted;  and  before  "  Othello  "  was  played  a 
second  time,  to  Schroder's  disgust  and  disappointment,  the  Hnmhiirg 
Scnat  commanded  the  fifth  act  to  be  changed  and  the  play  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion.'  Of  counie  against  this  order  there  was  no 
api>cal  ;  but  no  doubt  this  inartistic  interference  was  the  reason  for 
Schroder's  producing  no  other  Shakspcrian  play  for  some  months. 
He  now,  .ilso,  decided  to  introduce  the  custom  of  travelling  part  of 
the  year  together  with  his  excellent  company,  his  object  being,  as  he 
said,  not  to  make  name  or  fortune,  but  to  make  "all  Germany  know 
our  Shaksperc."  His  first  visit  was  to  Berlin,  where  the  Hamburg 
success  was  renewed  ;  and  here  Schroder  met  witli  his  first  Shaksiie- 
rian  success.  'ITie  famous  Dr.  Reimarus,  whose  verdict  on  "  Hamlet  ' 
had  been  anxiously  looked  for,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy 
exclaimed :  "  Brockmann  is   all    very  well,  but  why  only  speak  of 

him? Look  at  the  Ghost !    Admire  the  Ghost !    He  can 

do  more  than  alt  the  others  put  together."  During  two  years,  Schrc- 
der  alternately  travelled  about  and  performed  at  Hamburg,  bringing 
out  various  Shaksperian  plays  besides  other  English  comedies,  and 
plays  by  Goethe  and  I-essing.    And  now,  assured  of  the  popularxt^ 
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of  "  Hamlet,"  he  deternained  to  essaj  the  pan  himself^  appearing  in 
1778  for  the  fim  time  as  the  melancholy  Dane.  Schroder  ttad  met 
with  much  opposition  on  his  announcing  his  intention  to  play. 
Hamlet.  His  friends  and  enemies  alike  uied  to  dissuade  him  i 
be,  the  popular  melodramatic  actor — the  excellent  "  character  "  And 
comic  actor — was  altogetlier  unfit,  they  said,  for  trai^edf,  some  even 
objecting  to  his  appearance  and  others  to  his  voice  ;  and  as  his 
Hamlet  proved  an  entire  innovation  firom  all  preconceived  ideas— 
for  Schroder  was  nothing  if  not  original — the  critics  for  the  most  part 
raiher  objected  to  him.  But  Schroder,  strong  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  supported  by  the  greatest  writers,  and  stilt  more  by 
liis  immense  popularity  with  the  mass  of  the  people — "our  Schiuder" 
he  was  always  called  by  them — he  carried  all  before  him.  His 
appearance  w.is  alwaj-s  the  signal  for  enthusiastic  applause ;  his 
tnno\-ations,  though  opposed  to  all  former  notions  of  acting,  pleased 
the  public,  for  he  was  always  natural — "  he  did  not  act,  he 
was  the  diaracter  he  presented,"  one  writer  tells  us ;  and  be* 
fore  two  >'ears  had  passed,  Schroder  had  triumphed  over  bis 
numerous  enemies  and  detractors— for  what  great  actor  has  not 
had  enemies  ? — and  had  proved  that  he  was  indeed  wh.it  the  public 
voice  had  long  since  declared  him— the  greatest  actor  of  Germany. 
He  seems  to  have  excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
though  his  tragic  jicrfurinances  are  the  most  celebrated.  His 
Hamlet,  we  are  told,  was  a  "  masterpiece,  marking  an  epoch  in 
Uie  history  of  German  acting;"  while  those  who  had  admired  Brock- 
mann,  and  had  endeavoured  to.  dissuade  Schroder  from  attempting 
the  part,  were  forced  to  admit  that  this  Hamlet  was  a  "revelation." 
From  1778  to  1780  he  produced  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  "  Nfeasur 
for  Measure,"  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Much  Ado  aboat- 
Nothing,"  ilie  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  **Komeo  and  Juliet,"  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew."  "  Richard  1 1.,"  "  Hcniy  IV."  (both  parts  in  one),  and 
"  Macbeth."  He  subsequently  added  other  Shakspcrian  plays  to  his 
repertory — "  Cymbelinc  *'  notably  proving  a  great  succen.  In  all 
these  plays  he  himself  appeared.  Especially  celebrated  arc  his  per- 
fonnanccs  of  Hamlet,  Shylock,  lago,  Claudio  ("Measure  for  Mea- 
sure"), Benedick.  Falstaif,  Rjchard  IL,  and  Macbeth.  Of  hb 
Shylock  we  arc  told,  "  the  jew  Shakspcie  saw  stood  before  you,"  but 
many  objected  to  his  having  ennobled  (vcrcdelt)  the  character  too 
much.  In  ^[acbeth  Schroder  presented  a  man  of  strong  imagi- 
nation, physically  brave,  morally  weak,  stirred  to  crime,  not  by 
'  ••dy  Macbeth  or  the  witches,  but  by  his  own  evil  ruiturc.  His 
%S  seems  to  luivc  been  a  delightfully  humorous  performance, 
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while  in  )xar  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  himself.  The  great 
actor  Iffland  tells  us  that  in  this  tragedy  Schroder's  fellow-actors  often 
hardly  dared  to  speak,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Goncril 
refused  to  play  a  second  time— so  terrible  was  the  delivery  of  the 
cursa  In  these  plays  Scliroder  was  chiefly  supported  hy  hisuilcntcd 
and  high-minded  wife,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  shared  his  labours 
and  aided  liini  In  his  efforts.  She  is  especially  celebrated  for  her 
admirable  rendering  of  Shakspcrian  parts;  in  Portia,  Ophelia,  Cor- 
delia, Beatrice,  JuUct,  and  Lady  Macbeth,  she  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  her  predecessors  and  followers.  In  many  of  Goethe's  and 
Lessiog's  plays  Schroder  and  his  wife  al^o  achieved  great  success,  but 
both  were  greatest  in  the  greatest  plays — Sliakspere's.  The  effect  of 
Schroder's  activity  in  producing  these  plays  cannot  be  overstated. 
Thousands  who  had  never  read  Wicland's  translation,  or  heard  of 
Lessin^  (locked  to  the  theatre  to  sec  the  popular  Schroder,  and  carry 
home  with  them  that  love  for  Shakspere  which  has  become  proverbial 
la  Germany.  Travelling  all  over  Germany  and  Austria,  Schroder 
familiarised  not  only  the  large  towns  but  the  smallest  villages  with 
the  poet ;  he  organised  various  troupes  solely  for  llie  performance  of 
Shaksperian  plays  ;  he  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  what  Lessing  and 
Wieland  and  all  the  writers  had  failed  to  accomplish — the  popularis- 
ation of  Shakspere  in  Germany,  his  introduction  lo  the  Gemian 
stage,  his  acclamation  as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  times.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  remember  how  much  Shakspcrc's  fellow  "  vagabonds"  have 
done  for  him.  Schroder  introduced  him  to  Germany ;  Iflland,  Fleck, 
Devrient  kept  him  continually  before  the  German  public  In  Eng- 
land how  much  was  his  popularity  not  due  to  Betterton,  Garrick, 
Kean,  Phelps?  in  our  own  day,  when  managers  declared  liis  very  name 
meant  ruin,  what  does  he  not  owe  to  the  admirable  acting,  the  iutel- 
lectual  conceptions,  itie  persevering  energy  of  Henry  Irving  ? 

In  his  5  ist  year  Schroder  decided  to  retire  from  the  stage  "  whilst 
still  in  llie  full  ijossession  of  his  faculties,"  and  to  seek  for  well-earnwl 
rest  in  his  country  house  in  Holstcin.  For  twenty  years  be  lived  there 
quietly  and  happily, with  his  "faithful  partner  in  greatness,"  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  study  of  literature  and  science — for  Schroder  was  a 
chemist  of  no  mean  talent,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
English,  Prench,  Si^mish,  and  Italian  languages.  In  t8i6,  cxaaly 
200  years  after  Shakspere,  this  great  actor  died,  and  at  his  own  desire 
was  buried  at  Hamburg,  the  scene  of  his  early  .struggles  and  final 
triumph.  His  funeral  was  a  national  demonstration,  thousands 
coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  htUc  Hamburg 
cemcterj'  where  he  lies,  his  wife  raised  a  large  square  stone  to  bis 
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memory  on  uhicli  la  insoibcfl :  "*  To  llic  friend  uf  Truili  and  tu^ticL', 
lu  the  advancer  of  the  liappinesa  of  nunkind,  to  the  unequalled  and 
inimitable  actor,  to  the  loving  husband,  by  liis  sorrowing  widow." 

In  apjwarance  Schroder  was  very  tall  aiid  thin,  but  '*  graceful  in  his 
movcmcnis."  Considered  ugly  by  some,  others  say  they  had  "  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  face  ; "  his  profile  was  delicate,  his  ftaiurcs  "  pe- 
culiarly exi>rcssivc,"  his  eyes  dark  blue,  small,  but  most  "  signilieant" 
{bedcuUtui),  seeming  to  "  flash  fire,"  his  hands  of  extraordinary-  beauty, 
his  whole  appearance  intellectual  and  noble  {^tiU).  His  voice  seem* 
(0  have  been  somen-hat  harsh  and  no:  verj-  iKiwerful,  but  still "  callable 
of  expressing  passion  or  sweetness."  Schriklcr  wns  one  of  the 
noblest,  most  generous,  and  unselfish  of  men ;  devoted  only  to  his  art, 
he  never,  as  he  said,  "  wished  to  shine,"  but  only  to  "  (ill  his  part ; " 
equally  ready  to  iwrform—ei-en  after  his  great  successes — in  the 
sroallest  as  m  the  greatest  characters.  His  activity  was  inexhaustible. 
He  ijcrfonued  as  dancer,  singer,  acroltal,  comedian,  and  tragedian  ;  he 
was  a  musical  comiK>ser,  an  author  and  translator,  the  manager  and 
director  of  a  theatre.  He  played  In  seven  hundred  parts,  invented 
sixty-three  ballcui,  arranged  or  Uanslated  some  150  plays,  and  wrote 
three  original  ones.'  Among  other  improvements,  he  intn>dtircd 
foot-lights  and  aiJpropriate  scenery  and  costume — and  that  at  a  time 
when  in  England  Othello  still  appeared  in  an  English  general's  rvd 
coal  and  cocked  hat,  and  I^dy  Macbeth  strutted  about  the  stage  in 
powder  and  hoops. 

The  Shaksperian  plays  were  almost  all  trdnslitctl  or  arranged  by 
Schroder,  and  for  Ihese  ada|italions  he  has  frci|ucnily  been  blamed, 
lliil  at  a  time  when  IxrSising  himself  only  dared  suggest  that  Shak- 
siferc  should  be  performed  with  "  some  modest  changes,"  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  think  of  producing  the  pla>-s  at>sohitely  as 
wriitcn.  It  was  a  question  of  either  not  producing  them  at  all, 
or  producing  them  with  such  modiiications  as  the  tasic  of  the  day 
rerulercd  imperative.  That  the  actor  more  sincerely  appreciated 
Shakspere  than  any  of  the  other  writers  who  ada|>ted  his  works  there 
can  be  no  doubt  when  we  compare  his  translations  with  those  of  Hen- 
felt,  Stephanie,  Brommcl,  Engel,  .Schink,  &:*:.  Schroder,  too,  always 
deei^y  regretted  the  necessity  of  the  dianges  he  was  obliged  to 
introduce,  and  invariably  restored  omitted  passages  on  a  play  proving 
successful.  Thus,  after  the  production  of  "  Hamlet  " — on  its  second 
I»crformance  he  restored  the  Grave-digger  and  other  scenes  originally 
omitted  as  not  sufTiciendy  "classical,"  and  so  with  all  other  pbys. 

'  MAjrcr,  Sfhrvder'i    i.titn  :  V\tde,  DrnhnirJi^iritnt  drt  Sf^autft'^f/,  etc.; 
Fr,  h.  ^ehinidl. 
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Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  public  objected  to  these  rcBlorations, 
and  SchruUcT  was  again  forced  to  cut  them  out.  Compared,  too, 
with  the  English  "  arrangements"  of  Garrick,  Tale,  Cibber,  &c,  the 
tierman  actor's  are  unquestionably  superior ;  nor  should  we  forget 
that  in  England,  Shakspcrc's  own  country,  only  three  years  ago — 
thanks  to  Mr.  Irving — Shakspere's  "  Richard  III."  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  instead  of  Cibher's,  while  inlcrpolations  &xjm  other  plays 
into  Shakspere's  are  still  considered  pemiissible.  Of  the  great  and 
immediate  result  of  Schroder's  acliiity  we  find  the  best  proof  in  the 
many  tramlations  of  the  poet,  and  the  innumerable  books  on  him, 
for  which  there  was  now  a  large  demand,  ajid  in  the  cflTect  of  this 
Shakspere  "  mania  "  on  such  great  poels  ais  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Goethe  in  1771  imblished  an  enthusiastic  essay  on  Shakspere; 
but  this  was  in  his  young  and  enthusiastic  days — only  too  soon  to 
make  way  for  coldness  and  spite — for  Goelhc  could  never,  as  Tieck 
says,  forgive  Shakspere  for  being  always  Shakspere  and  never 
Goethe.  In  his  abominable  "Shalcespear  utid  Kein  Ende,"  Goethe 
has  conclusively  shown  us  ihat,  great  poet  though  he  be,  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate  Shakspere.  For  years  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  Shaksperian  performances  at  Weimar,  .and  not  till  four 
years  after  Iffland  had  at  other  theatres  performed  in  Schlegcl's 
tianslations— that  is,  in  Shakspere's  own  plays  absolutely  freed  from 
all  additions  or  omissions,  and  then  only  because  the  imhlic  insisted 
on  it — did  Goethe  consent  to  accept  this  unadulterated  Shakspere  at 
Weiraar.'  In  his  arrangement,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  concentration,"  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"'  Goethe  has  given  still  further  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  his  inability  to  understand  Shakspere.  In  this 
itrodous  version  of  the  tragedy,  which  Ticck  calls  a  "barbarous  ill- 
treatment  of  the  poet,"  and  which  an  excellent  French  critic  aptly 
compares  to  a  "libretto  d'optfra" — the  niiO!.t  beautiful  portions  of  the 
play  have  been  spoilt  or  entirely  cut  out.  A  chorus  takes  the  place 
of  the  thumb-biting  servants  :  the  Prince  appears  at  the  feast  in  the 
character  of  a  match-maker,  proposing  a  union  between  Romeo  and 

'  Siace  »omc  ye«i>  tbc  vicjuiiicc  bu  made  its  way  into  Gcrausy  that 
Shakspere  ought  10  be  aci«<l  on  the  G«nnan  >i*ge,  word  for  word  u  Shslttpen  '• 
wrote...  even  thuugh  players  and  audience  vhould  choke  over  it.  I'he  allemptii, 
encouraged  by  an  cserlknl  ami  lilcral  Intnxlalion,  succeeded  nowhere.  If  one 
wiKbcs  to  Ke  a  Shaksperian  pby,  one  niiixt  again  turn  to  Scbrnd«'ii  arrangcincnii. 
Bui  (be  cuckuo-iiy  thai  in  a  pci^rarmaucc  of  Shakipccc  noi  au  iola  rau:tt  be  otnilicd, 
howevei  MDseleu  it  t>e,  one  alwajri  bears  ajfain.  If  ihe  fidvocnin  of  lliu  upinion 
get  the  upper  hand,  ShaVipere  will  soon  1x  displaced  from  the  CciM&n  stajje... 
an  event  which  would  certainly  be  no  nii^fortiuie (Shakspere  lud  Kein  £odr.) 

'  SatkUtt  **  G^fi/i  Werkm,  von  Ed,  BoM. 
TOL.  OC3CLVI.      NO.  1794.  3  A 
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Juliet ;  Mercutio,  Shakspere's  gay,  fiery,  brave  Mercutio,  becomes 
an  ordiiuiy  stage  ccmScUnt.  and  the  Nurse — that  most  unique  crca- 
tiOD — is  traosfonned  into  the  usual  Ud/s-maid  of  ihc  French  sla^c. 
Indeed,  Goethe  saya  that  the  xvo  **  comic "  personages,  the  Norse 
and  Mercutio,  "  destro>-  the  tragic  form  of  the  play,"  "  vrtiidi,''  he 
adds,  "  must  be  unbeaialile  to  our  unity-and-concord-loving  way  of 
thinking."  The  delicious  Queen  Mab  speech  is  reduced  to  this : 
•'Vou;'  says  Mercutio  to  Romeo,  "go  about  your  business  if  you 
like  :  I  look  for  adventures  on  my  pillow.  I  shall  be  enchanted  with 
ao  airy  dream,  while  you  will  run  after  dreams  you  can  do  more  catch 
than  1  miue ;"  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  Goethe  roanaged 
to  concentrate  all  the  beaut}-  out  of  iL  \^'llh  regard  to  "  Kmg  Ixai," 
Goethe  considered  that  Shakspere  bad  altogether  spoilt  the  older 
"  King  Leir "  from  which  his  tragedy  was  taken  ;  and  in  his  celebrated 
"  Wilhelm  Meister  "  critique  on  "  Kamlct,"  contorting  though  it  does 
somefinepaasages^his  utter  misconception  of  Ophelia  is  suretysuffident 
proof  Uiat  he  misunderstood  not  only  her  character,  but  Hamlet's  loa 
But  if  Goethe's  admiration — sincere  it  was,  at  6rst— decreased  as  be 
grew  cMer,  Schiller  not  only  remained  faithful  to  his  early  love  for 
Shakspere — fats  admiration  increased.  For  he  tells  tts  that,  when  he 
fint  became  acquainted  with  his  work&,  he  was  not  yet  able  to 
"understand  nature  at  6rst  hand"  (Ich  war  noch  nicht  fahig  die 
Naluraus  erster  Hand  zu  rerstehen),  but  that  "like  to  a  mighty 
mountain  torrent "  Shakspere  gave  his  talent  iu  decided  dir«ctkm 
to  tbe  dramatic  Though  too  much  the  child  of  his  century  to  tho- 
rou^y  appreciate  certain  Shak^>erian  plays  or  scenes,  he  was, 
oerertheless,  much  nearer  akin  in  sympathy  to  the  poet  than  Goethe; 
his  translatian  of  "  Macbeth  "  (still  acted  with  a  few  alteraiaons  and 
additions)  contaiiis  some  admirable  passages,  aixl  is,  indeed,  a  drflbrent 
work  from  Goethe's  "  concetmated  "  "  Romeo  and  JulieL' 

But  Goethe,  Sdiilter.  and  their  numerous  followers  are  so 
familiar  to  all  En^ish  Shaksperians,  that  it  is  unnecetsaiy  to  enla 
into  a  detailed  examirution  of  their  n-ork.  Unquestionably,  the  moot 
useful  production  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  wu 
August  WTlhebn  Schlegel's  inimitable  translation  of  Shakspere, 
begun  together  with  Biirgers  in  1779,  then  abandoned,  and  final^ 
recommenced  in  1797.  Scoce  tbe  days  of  Goethe  antl  SduUer,  il 
ha*  been  so  much  the  fashion  for  eveiy  German  to  bestow  no«e  or 
tess  of  his  tedioosness  upon  Shakspere,  that  one  feels  indiaed  to  ay 
" hoM,  enough : "  bat  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  almost  every  great 
German  writer  from  Goethe  to  Hegel,  &om  Schiller  to  Heine,  from 
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the  reactionist  Gorres  to  the  revolutionary  Borne,  have  devoted  much 
of  tiieir  time  to  the  study  of  the  English  dramatist. 

Thus,  then,  was  Sliakspere  introduced  into  Germany.  Lessing, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Schlegel — these  great  men  are  justly 
remembered  as  the  6rst  who  recognised  Shakspere's  supremacy ;  but 
let  us  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  not  forget  that,  much  as 
they  did,  more  was  done  for  the  poet  by  those  who  appealed,  not  to 
a  small  literary  clique,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  by  the  actors  Brock- 
mann,  Iffland,  Fleck,  Ludwig  Devrient,  Seydelmann,  Friedrich  Lud- 
wig,  and  Schroder,  to  whom,  above  all  others,  we  owe  the  popularity 
of  Shakspere  in  Germany. 

ELEANOR  MARX. 
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THE  FISHES  OF  THE  GREAT  CANADIAN 
LAKES  AND  THEIR  OUTLETS, 


I 


T  would  be  a  safe  conj«ctare  to  make,  ihat  Dot  one-half  of  the 
EtiRlish  people  have  actually  seen  the  Ameiicaa  lakes,  even 
among  those  who  possess  the  opportunities  to  avail  theouelvcs  of  a 
tranatlantic  tnp.  Nor  can  I  wonder  that,  with  so  many  unexplored 
ddights  as  lie  at  the  door  of  an  Englishman,  he  is  often  tempted  to 
spend  his  holiday  nearer  home.  To  those,  hon-erer,  who  have  made  a 
shoft  visit,  as  many  luve  done,  to  the  ])ruici|ial  ix)ints  of  attraction, 
and  who  are  not  very  keen  sportsmen,  a  few  words  on  the  inhabiunts 
of  the  American  lakes  may  not  be  without  interest  Even  excluding 
Lake  ^(ichigan,  whl^h  is  in  the  termor)'  of  the  United  States,  the 
lakes  which  find  an  outlet  through  the  Sl  La«-reiKc  River  cover 
a  space  which  in  round  numbers  may  be  said  to  equal  half  as  much 
surface  again  as  England  and  Wales.  Beaitfes  these  lakes  are  others 
in  British  .\menca  which  would  certainly  ri%al  them  in  magnitude, 
and  these  literally  teem  with  life  both  in  their  waters  and  along  their 
shores.  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  I^c,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  asd 
many  others  whose  united  area  would  probably  equal  that  of  the  four 
great  Canadian  lakes,  pour  out  their  waters  through  the  mighty 
Mackenzie  River  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  river,  which  is  ccn- 
siderably  larger  than  the  St  Lawrence,  Sows  through  trackless  forests 
and  fenile  plains  ;  but  it  must  Ibr  ever  remain  of  comparativeU  little 
use  to  man,  as  the  long  dreary  wtniers  would  be  intolerable  to  any 
settlers  but  Esquimaux.  Though  its  waters  swarm  with  trout  and 
sturgeon  and  white-fi^h,  and  the  red  deer  and  cariboo  abound  in  its 
forests,  these  must  live  and  die  as  they  did  before  Columbus  of 
Cabot  discovered  the  American  continent  One  great  reason  is  that 
even  the  forests  themselves  are  useless  as  matters  of  commerce;  for 
though  they  would,  at  the  lowest  price  cstr  given  in  England,  be 
worth  kingdoms,  the  stream  which  alone  is  capable  of  transporting 
them  to  a  market  would  take  the  logs,  not  lo  Quebec,  but  to  the 
Arctic  Oct-an.     rerha|«  the  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  thai   raise    their 

•kU  in  almost  countlca  millions  along  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the 
are  the  only  \ivmg  0\Vng%  liax  \j«vt*t.  us ,  tor  when  winter 
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ftosls  send  them  to  the  south,  they  spread  over  the  marshes  of 
America  in  sw-arms,  and  supply  the  market*  with  cheap  and  excellent 
iwuitry. 

'riic  fish  in  the  northern  lakes,  and  tlie  counttess  streams  that 
flow  into  the  Macken2ie  and  its  tributaries,  difler  probably  but  little 
from  those  of  great  Canadian  lakes,  but  we  must  always  remember 
that  these  differ  very  much  in  different  i^-aters  and  under  different 
cimimslances, 

Anglers  on  the  St.  IvawTCnce  often  make  a  small  fish  dam  (by 
enclosing  a  shallow  lay  of  the  river  with  a  tcv:  stones  as  a  breakwater 
this  is  easily  done) ;  in  tliia  the  newly-caught  fish  are  placed,  so  as 
to  keep  them  "  fresh  "  till  evening,  after  the  hook,  or  perhaps  triple 
book,  13  removed  from  their  mouths ;  and  the  change  w))cii  the  pis- 
cators  come  to  lake  the  fish  out  again  is  wonderful.  A  "  bass,"  that 
has  been  landed  of  a  deep  olive  colour  and  full  of  life,  is  pale  in  tint 
and  spirillcM.  In  the  shallow  water,  under  the  intensely  bright  rays 
of  the  sun,  he  very  soon  changes  his  colour,  and  with  his  sky  his 
nature  loa  It  might  be  well  to  say  here,  that  the  moment  fish 
are  caught  they  should  be  killed,  as  this  causes  their  flesh  to 
hanlen,  and  secures  the  juices  that  dissolve  so  rapidly.  They  axe 
easily  kept  cold  by  llat-s  and  rujiiicH  slightly  damped  and  covered 
over  with  a  piece  of  bhmket.  \x\  K.Hglishinan  who  makes  a  canoe 
trip  in  Canada  for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised  to  see  an  old 
"habitant,"  as  the  French-Canadian  settlers  are  called,  wrap  tiie 
lamp  of  ice  which  it  is  usual  to  carrj-  in  two  folds  of  blanket  to  keep 
it  safe:  but  it  lasts  for  a  very  long  time  under  the  tropical  suns  of  an 
Ontario  July  when  it  is  so  protected.  Fish  are  easily  killed.  If  indeed 
we  except  the  "cat-fish,"  probably  so  tailed  on  account  of  the  many 
lives  it  can  part  i>vith  before  it  appears  as  a  welcome  disk  on  the 
breakfast  tabic.  If  small,  the  head  is  bent  back  quickly,  and  the  fish 
retains  its  natural  colours  for  hours;  but  if  it  is  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds  in  weight,  the  end  of  the  spinal  vcrtebne  may  be  severed 
from  the  head  with  Uie  aid  of  a  small  sharp  knife  in  a  moment,  and 
it  is  dead.  When  fish  are  allowed  to  die  in  strugRlcs  with  the  air, 
tf»e  scales  are  bruised  and  the  tlcsh  ocposed  in  parts,  and  this  also 
detracts  from  their  value.  Nothing  is  here  said  about  humanity, 
but  I  never  remember  meeting  with  a  true  sponsman  who  was  not 
a  humane  man.  If  any  one  will  only  consider  the  few  hours  of  Ufe  a 
&sh  leads  when  confined  in  a  little  slallow  pond,  he  will  understand 
how  the  rapid  change  bus  taken  place  in  its  condition.  It  liaa  been 
suddenly  removed  from  a  deep  or  a  cool  rapid,  and  placed  in  water 
.  that  is  many  degrees  ;\ anner  dian  that  which  it  left ;  and  this  is 
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almost  poison  to  a  fish.  The  fisberman  makes  penodical  visits  to  his 
reservoir  witK  anotlicr  rapture,  and  it  hardly  exer  nioxes  round  its 
circumscribed  limits  when  he  shows  himself,  though  if  free  in  its 
stream  it  would  have  vanished  like  a  shadow.  N'ow.  some  fishing 
books  say,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  if  a  6sh  is  t^kcn  from  a  muddy 
pool  and  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  tub  of  spring  water  in  a  dark 
place,  it  will  lose  its  muddy  Havour ;  and  if  we  remember  tliis,  we 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  treatment  here  con* 
dcmiied  is  so  baneful. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  proper  place  to  allude  to  the  nuuif  names 
which  we  find  in  American  natural  histories  belonging  to  the  same 
fish,  and  the  numberless  varieties  of  some  one  family  that  are  to  be 
found  in  difVerent  waters — the  difference  being  due  only  to  local  causes. 
I  well  remember  a  stream  that  nin  through  an  oak  plantation  to  an  open 
valley,  and  joined  a  clear  little  river  almost  &ee  fixjm  trees.  The  oak 
wood  was  a  natural  growth  on  each  side  of  a  gorge,  and  the  waters 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  deep  pools  joined  by  cascades.  The 
faUen  leaves  had  decayed,  of  course,  during  many  ages,  and  I'ormed 
a  deep  stratum  of  peat ;  and  this  coloured  bed  the  river  flowed 
through.  The  water,  when  taken  out  in  a  tumbler,  was  clear ;  but, 
to  look  at,  the  pools  were  black.  Now,  the  trout  from  the  river 
as<^endcd  the  brook  at  limes,  aiid  as  often  the  trout  from  the  gorge 
descended  into  the  river  in  the  0]>cn  valley ;  but  the  change  was 
wonderful  in  a  short  rime  Those  that  had  the  dark  holes  to  live  in 
became  black,  and  long,  and  thin,  and  rarely  rose  at  a  fly,  which  the 
branches  made  it  almost  impossible  to  use  ;  but  those  in  the  open 
valley  had  so  toually  different  an  appearance  that  they  might  have 
easily  been  taken  for  fish  of  a  separate  species.  They  became  silveiy 
and  shapely,  and  were  soon  covered  with  bright  red  spots  in  place  of 
the  chocolate- looking  marks  they  had  when  in  the  tributary  stream. 
Some  English  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  common  salmon  met  with 
in  such  abundance  in  tlic  St.  I.awrcnce  tributaries  is  a  distinct 
species ;  but  whatever  difference  there  is  may  be  accounted  for 
abundantly,  and  more  than  abimdantly,  by  the  climatic  differences 
between  the  lands  they  live  in  :  one  thing  is  vcr)-  certain,  that  in 
flavour  and  appearance  an  ordinary  obser\*er  can  see  no  more  differ- 
ence than  there  is  in  their  habits  and  their  favourite  haunts.  But  of 
the  salmon  we  must  speak  again,  and  begin  now  to  consider  the  fi^ 
which  inhabit  the  lakes  of  the  Great  Continent.  Perhaps  the  class  ol 
fishes  which  is  called  AifxnfhopUrjgi<ttt,  or  "spine-backed,"  is  as 
popular  in  America  as  any  other,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  tJic 
■' Wadt  bass,"  which  is  dccidedXy  al  v\\e  Vitad  o(  its  race.    This  fisli  is 
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not  lai^e,  but  a  gieat  favotuiU:  wilh  the  an^^lcr  and  the  lover  of  good 
fare.  It  hanily  ever  leachcs  Ihc  weight  of  six  pounds,  and  one  of 
half  that  sire  is  considered  a  prize.  Vet,  so  active  arc  they  when 
booked,  and  so  ftill  of  life  and  game,  that  Piscator  is  often  u> 
tonishcd  to  find  that  he  has  secured,  after  a  long  battle,  a  prize  of 
only  three  pounds'  weight ;  and  it  is  much  if  his  prize,  when  about  to 
be  relegated  to  the  landing  net,  doc;:  not  suddenly  enter  an  objec* 
tion,  and  dart  ofif  hke  lightning,  again  to  commence  another 
struggle,  perhaps  a  successful  one,  for  its  Hbcity  and  life.  In  shape 
the  bass  is  like  a  perch  ;  but  it  does  not  taper  away  towards  its  tail 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  It  is  a  dark  olive  colour,  and,  though  its 
shades  of  tint  vary,  it  is  nearly  black  upon  the  back.  The  smallest 
thatcver  take  the  hook  are  abouthalf-a-pound  in  weight;  but,  as  before 
said,  they  never  grow  to  any  great  size.  They  are  very  voracious,  and, 
if  they  happen  to  be  feeding,  afford  £]>orl  tliat  none  of  the  smaller  fish 
can  rival.  They  are  found  oil  the  rocky  bays  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  ciear-fiowing  streams  that  run  into  lhen>,  and  ut 
the  head  waters  nmning  oiU.  The  best  fishing  groimd,  if  wc  except  the 
unfrequented  bays  of  the  far  west,  is  {irobably  tlic  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  into  the  St,  Lawrence. 
This  sheet  of  water  is  about  fifty-fivc  miles  in  length,  and  ten  miles  in 
breadth;  and  it  contains,  not  a  thousand,  but  nearly  fifteen  hundred — 
some  say  more — islands  of  every  fomi  and  size.  These  islands  vary 
%'ciy  much,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  character.  Occasionally  they 
arc  no  more  than  rocks  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
have  no  other  vegetation  than  a  growth  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers ; 
and  sometimes  they  cover  acres  in  extern,  anil  have  been  cleared  for 
fanas,  the  few  trees  that  arc  left  u^Kin  them  forming,  with  the  farm- 
house and  buildings,  a  not  unpleasant  picture  when  set  off  by  their 
reOeclions  in  the  waters  below,  Generally,  tiiesc  islands  are  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  the  maple  and  rock-elm  blend  pleasantly  with 
the  deeper  green  of  the  fir-trees.  Of  course,  they  do  not  equal  the 
islands  of  English  lakes  in  what  may  be  called  picturesque  beauty, 
but  ihey  have  a  (juict  charm  of  their  own  that  impresses  an  English- 
man almost  as  strongly.  Through  this  maze  of  islands,  the  residents  of 
Kingston  and  Brockv'Uc  sometimes  waivder  in  boats  when  they 
indulge  in  a  summer  holiday,  and  very  enjoyable  such  a  day  is. 
Bass  are  caught  either  witii  flies  or  a  bright  spoon  ;  but  the  latter  i» 
the  more  easy  and  the  favourite  bait.  The  spoon  is  fixed  on  a 
freely  turning  swivel,  and  on  die  casting-line  is  another  swi%-el — some 
fishennen  use  as  many  as  five  at  intervals  of  vko  let\  ea-tin.,  w>  ^».  va 
pteveni  the  posslbilitj'  of  the  spoon  m  tXs  tavvi  fcNo\M\ujw&  v«\i'C«st 
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the  line;  for  of  course  each  swivel,  as  the  strain  comes  oa  it,  has  a  tent 
ency  to  case  it  off.  The  bass  Ja  their  haunts  greatly  resemble  trou^l 
only  the  waters  ihey  are  fouod  In  are  very  much  broader.  Thejr 
especially  like  a  few  rocky  |x>int»  at  the  end  of  an  island  ;  and  if  the 
boatman  is  well  acquainted  with  his  work,  he  will  row  gently  past  such 
a  place,  and  let  the  angler,  with  a  line  of  twenty  or  twenty-6ve  yards  is 
length,  so  manage  his  spoon  that  it  will  show  itself  as  it  glitters  psst 
the  end  of  the  isleL  A  sharp  tug  is  a  common  result  on  a  good 
day,  and  then  the  fishcnnan  reels  up  his  line  as  best  he  may,  and 
deposits  hill  fiivh  in  the  hosxX  after  an  exciting  strtigglc  Of  course 
the  sport  is  cliaractcriscd  by  the  same  amount  of  uncertainty  as 
fishing  in  KngUnd,  and  thoNC  who  speak  of  the  certainty  of  going 
out  and  caiMuring  a  large  basketful,  remem1>er  the  roseate  days  when 
brilliant  success  crowned  their  tackle.  Even  empty-handed  days  are 
recorded,  on  evcellent  authority,  among  the  best  waters  of  Caiutda. 

C}'nics  have  t^aid  that  ihc  least  reliable  of  all  stones  are  those 
which  are  told  by  anglers.  And  indeed,  to  judge  from  too  many  I 
have  heard  and  read,  I  fear  there  is  much  justice  in  the  reproach. 
**  In  vino  Veritas  "  has  been  met  by  the  old  song, 

Trulh.  Ihcy  >^.  lies  to  a  wdl. 

How,  I  own  I  ne'er  could  tec; 
Lcl  the  watct^drinlccr^  lell,  &c. 

But  a  very  amusing  instance  of  the  willingness  of  the  intelligent 
public  to  accept  the  mnn-ellous  occurred  in  a  fish-stall  at  Chester. 
A  Bttii^eon  of  ^teox  size  had  been  caught  in  the  Dee,  and  its  capture 
had  been  chronicled  iu  the  morning's  paper — "  twelve  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  weight  six  c*-t"  The  writer,  whohvcd  near,  went  at  once 
to  see  it,  and  it  was,  quite  properly,  put  in  a  shed  near  the  stall, 
admission  a  penny.  It  was  a  magnificent  fish,  and,  indeed,  the  finest 
I  ever  saw  cither  in  l-jigland  or  in  AiiKrica,  where  they  run  to  a  very 
great  size ;  but  on  asking  a  friend  to  hold  the  end  of  a  tape  to  Its 
nose,  and  on  suddenly  reeling  out  nine  feet,  the  red  mark  came  to 
the  tip  of  its  tail.  We  glauccd  up  at  ti)c  fishmonger,  who  was  doing 
the  showman  rather  well,  but  he  only  answered  us  with  a  knowing 
wink  and  a  smile.  He  had  been  in  the  fish  trade  for  years,  and 
knew  well  the  poetic  license  that  is  allowed  in  every  branch  of  it — 
and  he  knew  his  audience.  They  hid  seen  the  upc  run  over  the 
fish,  and  the  actual  inensuremcnt  taken  ;  but  so  strong  is  the  love  of 
the  marvellous  in  human  nature,  that  the  moment  the  fish-dealer 
called  out  again,  "  twelve  feet  si.\,"  nearly  cverj*  one  was  prepared  to 
raJre  that  measurement,  and  "  Itless  me :  twelve  feet  six.  >Vhat  a 
^(|iA  /"  naj  soon  heard  a^\n  (tcttn  t\ie  \M2tu:Mcx(>.    ^o^v^wis  arc 
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very  bold  at  taking  a  %  or  a  spoon  if  they  are  in  the  humour ;  but 
if  three  rods  capture  from  fifty  lo  sixty  in  a  day,  weighing  80  Ib».  or 
90  lbs.,  it  14  excellent  work.  This  take  is,  of  course,  sometimes 
exceeded,  but  mure  commonly  it  is  not  nearly  approached. 

The  scientific  godlathers  of  the  black,  bass  have  treated  him 
bountifully  in  the  item  of  names  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that,  -while  Agassis 
calls  him  the  Grhttt  mgricam,  De  Kay  cluistens  him  the  Cfntranhus 
faiciatus.  Either  name  woidd  serve  very  well,  or,  for  the  mailer 
of  that,  half  of  either  name,  but  unhappily  this  blithe  and  active 
6sh  seems  to  have  fallen  the  victim  to  too  many  savans  and  lexicons. 
\Vhen  divested  of  his  scientific  names,  he  may  be  described  as  a  fish 
resembling  the  common  perch,  only  thicker,  and  much  handsomer. 
When  taken  in  his  favourite  haunts,  which  are  a  comparatively 
shallow  rapid  running  over  uneven  rocks  with  deep  holes,  or  the 
end  of  an  island  past  which  a  lazy  current  winds  itself,  he  is  of  a 
dark  olive  rolniir,  with  dull  yellow-coloured  sides,  and  he  changes 
his  coat,  as  h.as  been  said,  ver>'  rapidly.  The  gill  cover  has  two  flat 
points,  and  the  back  hn,  though  single,  is  almost  divided  into  two; 
it  contains  ten  hard  and  fourteen  soft  rays,  and  the  pectoral  fm 
eighteen  soft  rays,  the  ventral  six,  the  fiist  one  almost  spinous,  and 
the  dual  three  spines,  while  the  caudal  has  sixteen  soft  rays. 
Successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  fish  into  Eng- 
glish  waters,  and  before  long  we  may  look  Tor  it  in  such  rivers  as  the 
Dee,  the  Wye,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  If  introduced  into  the 
list-named  river,  it  would  gradually  supplant  &omc  of  the  commoner 
^hcs,  and  he  a  delight  to  the  angler  and  the  hotcl-keeiier  in  the 
waters,  at  any  rate,  that  are  above  Marlow.  In  the  same  places  where 
we  look  for  the  bass  we  may  expect  to  see  anollier  fish  whicli  has 
also  been  the  victim  of  a  confusing  number  of  names.  Lucioptrta 
Am^uana,  as  our  .American  cousins  have  dubbed  it,  or  Pike  Perch, 
is,  even  though  the  newest,  certainly  the  most  appropriate.  This 
fati  is  commonly  known  in  Canada  as  the  dory,  the  pickering,  or 
pickerel  j  and  as  it  chiefly  abounds  in  Canadian  waters,  1  have  alwajTi 
considered  it  bcsi  to  use  the  name  that  it  is  best  known  by  there, 
for  it  could  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  "John  Dory"  of 
ihe  ?-uropean  seas.  The  dory  is  of  an  olive  colour  on  the  back, 
and  inclines  to  yellow  on  the  sides  till  it  becomes  a  creamy  white 
underneath.  Like  the  bass,  it  is  an  excellent  fish  for  tlie  table,  and 
rather  resembles  a  very  good  whiting;  while  the  bass  is  firmer,  and 
may  be  considered  to  partake  more  of  the  flavour  of  a  trout  in  its 
best  condition.  The  writer  has  taken  one  o(  \<>\\A.\tv  nscv^^xN*! 
trolling  nitb  a  roionoiv  from  the  banks  oi  Si.  ^.1^tvc■*TOsj^^■.^sa.V'ft^** 
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is  not  3  common  weight  Two  to  four  pounds  is  considered  a  good  tiA, 
though  in  some  works  on  angling  I  have  seen  in  America  five  jKiunds 
is  put  don-n  as  a  usual  weight.  Of  course,  between  the  weights  here 
mentioned  and  Mxtccn  pounds  there  must  be  many  intermediate 
sizes,  .md  the  reason  that  very  lai^c  ones  are  not  more  nsually  taken 
by  the  angler  is,  as  I  suspect,  that  they  generally  go  into  the  pools  of 
inaccessible  rapids,  and  journey  from  one  to  another,  secure  from 
the  attractions  of  the  minnow  or  the  spoon.  The  one  alluded  to 
was  caught  by  a  long  throw  that  just  reached  the  head  of  a  rapid 
and  took  the  minnow  into  the  pool  below.  These  are  tish  that 
would  delight  in  the  streams  of  Derbyshire  or  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  larger  Welsh  rivers.  Still,  tbcj*  miitht 
interfere  wiih  the  troul,  and  that  would  Itc  a  ]K>ur  exchange  for 
Derby  or  Wales.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  larger  fish  frequent 
he  bays  of  the  lakes  and  are  netted,  and  thtn  wc  see  patriarchal 
specimens  in  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Kingston.  When  hooked, 
they  give  a  fair  amount  of  play  for  a  lime,  but,  like  all  fish  that  taper 
very  much  towards  the  tail,  their  Itist  fight  for  life  is  a  short  one. 

The  Atant/wp/cry^ian,  or  spiny-rayed  fishes,  abouiHl  in  Caaadiaii 
lakes  and  riveis,  and  are  nearly  all  valuable  as  articles  of  (bod.  The 
sunfish  is  most  beautifully  coloured,  and  resembles  a  very  broKd 
perch.  Its  sitles  arc  orange  and  Indian  yellow,  and  its  back  is  a  dark 
indigo  colour.  It  haunts  the  shady  ba>-s  of  tlie  great  lakes,  and  loves 
especially  to  seek  itie  shadow  of  ihc  broad  water-lilies ;  it  may  be 
that  its  glittering  hues  would  show  it  loo  dearly  as  a  prey  to  the 
"  esox  "  genus  that  roam  about,  but  there,  at  any  rate,  the  angler 
must  look  for  him.  The  rock  bass  resembles  this  6sh  in  form,  but 
is  much  duller  in  colour.  It  is  quite  a  small  fish,  and  only  sou^t 
after  hy  ver>'  juvenile  anglers  ;  one  of  a  pound  weight  is  considered  a 
prize,  tliough  there  are  doubtful  tales  of  its  reaching  three  times 
that  sLBC.  It  is  said  to  have  been  conSned  to  Canadian  waters  until 
the  completion  of  the  Cliamplaiu  Canal,  when  it  found  its  way  into 
Hudson  River.  .-Vny  bait  is  acceptable  to  it  ;  the  crayfish  will  usually 
fetch  it  from  its  rocks,  even  in  the  worst  fishing  days,  like  the 
black  bass,  it  is  excellent  for  the  talile.  CtntrarcAut  j^itfHs  is 
the  name  by  whidi  this  lish  is  known  to  the  scientific. 

Solmonidse  vt  ill  ap]>ear  further  on  in  the  chapter,  when  wc  lake  our 
leave  of  the  great  lakes,  and  sail  down  the  St  Lawrence  \  but  tJiosc 
which  inhabit  the  lakes  are  sulBcicnlly  distinctive  to  be  noticed  here 
among  the  inland  fLshcs-  1 1  is  sometimes  be4ievcd  that  salmon  are 
idlcx'ked  ;  that  countless  ages  ago  the  great  lakes  were  arms  of 
sea,  or  bays  like  Hudson'^  T&a.^  \  Vh^x  i^%  %:M  vjuluallT  tiecame 
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fresh  by  the  vasi  influx  of  fresh  water  through  the  mighty  rivers — and 
the  salt  sprinpi  of  Huron  and  Michigan  are  i|uoted  as  confirmatory 
evidence.  It  has  been  urged  thai  the  lake  salinyii  have  become 
ooxuralised  in  the  frLsh  wau;rs,  and  their  habits  and  their  decided 
appearance  of  dwarfed  satmoD  would  seem  lo  give  some  colour  to 
the  bcHcf.  It  is  certain  tliat  clupidic,  or  herrings,  arc  found  in 
countless  thousands  in  the  lakes,  and  they  resemble  the  herring  of 
out  own  seas  so  closely  thai  a  belief  has  always  prevailed  in  their 
being  herrings  cut  off  from  the  ocean  :  their  flavour  is  precisely  the 
stme  as  our  own  Loch  Fyne  or  Isle  of  Man  fish.  Sometimes  in  the 
BUtraner,  when  the  fry  arc  about  the  size  of  wtiitebait,  the  clear  bays 
abwiutely  glitter  in  Ihcir  depths  with  them,  as  though  tons  of  silver-foil 
had  been  cut  into  shreds  and  thrown  down  promisaiously  ;  but  some 
more  exact  scrutiny  is  rctjuired  lo  settle  the  questiotL  The  writer 
sent  home  specimens  of  all  the  Canadian  fishes  to  be  examined  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  unhappily  they  did  not  carry  safely,  owing 
to  some  want  of  care.  As  far  as  couJd  be  uiceiuined.  the  yellow  or 
common  perch  was  identical  with  ilie  English ;  but  some  slight  genetic 
differences  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  salmon  and  trout,  though 
these  were  not  inort;  wide  tljau  could  be  found  even  among  the 
salmonida:  of  American  waters.  One  fish  is  always  classed  among 
the  salmon  family  of  America,  and  that  is  tlic  delicate  "  white-fish  "  of 
the  lakes.  Enthusiastic  travellers  describe  it  as  the  very  best  fish  that 
cleaves  the  water,  and  certainly,  when  taken  fresh  from  Lake  Erie  or 
Ontario,  and  split  and  broiled,  it  is  excellent ;  during  the  summer 
months  it  is  rarely  absent  from  the  breakJ'ast  tables  of  the  Canadian 
hotels  in  the  West.  It  is  claimed  for  tlic  white-fish  that  it  never  palls 
upon  the  i<alate  like  salmon,  The  Indians  of  the  far  North-west 
regard  it  as  a  great  staple  of  food,  and  spear  it  often  in  its  spavming 
beds.  They  declare  tliat  even  then  it  is  wholesome  and  very 
palatable;  White-fish  arc  never  found  in  any  lake  below  the  KalU 
of  Niagara ;  but  as  far  as  wc  know  of  the  countless  lakes  that  empty 
their  waters  into  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  Rivers,  these  swaim 
with  them.  One  large  lake,  that  is  not  named  in  majis,  was  visited 
by  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants,  and,  though  it 
was  Cut  off  from  all  other  waters  by  cataracts,  it  abounded  with  these 
fish,  five  and  eight  pounds  being  common  weights.  The  Vcar-book 
of  Canada  gives  the  annual  take  of  those  which  arc  packed  in  cases, 
and  sent,  like  mackerel  arc  in  England,  in  ice,  to  distant  markets,  at 
15,000  barrels.  Some  natural  histories  have  said  that  the  white-fish 
must  be  used  the  day  it  is  caught  :  but  the  North-western  Indians 
keep  tliem  for  a  long  time  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  a  current  of 
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air,  and  the  writer  can  vouchsafe  for  the  fotlovring.  A  friend  who 
had  cvme  from  Quinte  Bay.  at  the  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  brought  a 
hamper  of  very  fine  fresh  M-hite-fish  ;  a  slight  snow  had  fallen  early  in 
the  day,  and  the  hamper  was  put  in  llic  ordmrd  adjoining  the  house 
till  morning,  but  during  the  night  a  heavy  snowlidi  came  on,  and  the 
package  was  covered  over  ;  and  as  ducks  and  partridges  liad  to  be 
hung  up  for  winter's  use,  ihe  fish  were  forgotten,  and  lay  under  ibe 
snow  from  N'ovember  until  the  beginning  of  March.  In  crossing  the 
nrch:)rd  in  snow-shoes  one  day,  we  noticed  a  square  mound  of  snow, 
and  the  forgotten  present  was  at  once  recollected.  Snow  shovels 
soon  uncovered  it,  nnd  the  fish,  though  frozen,  were  bright,  and  as 
fresh  as  new  cream  ;  so  wc  took  out  what  was  required  each 
day  for  use,  and  threw  a  few  spades  of  snow  over  the  rest.  \Micn 
we  consider  the  unnumbered  thousands  of  ton»  of  the  fmest  fish 
that  are  wasted  in  the  trackless  West,  we  may  hope  that  means  may 
one  day  be  fyund  to  utilise  them  in  England.  Who  wou!d  have 
thought,  ten  years  ago,  that  if  wc  now  sit  down  to  a  joint  at  an  hotel, 
the  chances  are  nearly  even  that  it  has  been  killed  in  America : 

We  arc  apt  to  overlook  the  vast  area  of  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy, 
and  incorporate  it  in  our  fancy  with  ttie  Dominion  of  Canada; 
but  if  wc  deduct  the  Canadas  and  the  lower  provinces  from  the 
calculation,  the  British  possessions  that  remain  iu  North  Ameriui 
are  much  more  than  double  the  combined  area  of  the  British  Isles, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  or  say  they  conuin  more  than  two 
million  square  miles.  Now,  in  this  vai^t  area  are  unchronided  lists  ol 
pools  that  cover  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  wiuare  miles  cacli»  and  it  ts 
ctrlaiu  that  all  of  them  swarm  with  iish.  Not  only  are  Ihe  wbite-hsfi 
found  in  tbem,  but  bass,  sturgeon,  and  many  varieties  of  ttouL  Take 
any  recent  map  of  North  America,  and  look  at  the  bkcs  and  rivers 
in  the  regions  that  lie  to  the  north  uf  the  exUemc  limits  of  the 
Canadas  {and  even  the  Canadas  are  not  nearly  explored  as  yet),  and 
we  shall  find  along  the  line  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Coppermine 
rivers  such  chains  of  lakes  as  would  almost  remind  us  of  the  mottles 
we  sometimes  sec  on  binding  pa|)er;  and  though  Indian  tribes  have 
skctclied  them,  they  arc  probably  not  quite  incorrect.  There  arc 
doubitess  5sh  in  thcite  thai  are  of  value,  and  differ  much  from  any 
well-known  s|>ccics  nx-  may  be  acquainted  with.  Take  the  /«rt>nw», 
as  the  French  voyagfurs  liave  named  it,  or,  as  it  has  been  properly 
tilled,  the  SaimQ  Ma£M<nsu.  It  is  a  salmon  by  every  known  type ; 
but  it  diffws  so  far  in  appearance  from  the  salmon  we  are  acquainted 
wjtii,  dial  at  tinl  sight  we  should  ihink  it  belonged  to  a  sepanUe 
(amUy,    I  do  not  ktkow  o(  ftny  s^edmcin  \^v\n^  ceached  England 
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though  there  arc  some   preserved   ones   in  Americi;  but  there  is 
an  engraving  of  one  in  Richardson.     The  waters  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  a  ficsh-n'ater  sea  that  is  iirincipally  laid  down  in  our  maps 
from  the  reports  of  Indians  and  some  few  obser\-ations  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Cornpany,  swarm  with  this  fish,  and  they  are  a  staple  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  though  they  have  not  much  merit,  being  white  and 
oily.    They  ran  from  fn-e  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  though  specimens 
of  thirty  pounds  have  been  captured.  Take  again  the  Scilmo  ligtiifir,  or 
Back's  Grayling,  which  is  known  to  abound  in  livers  that  he  between 
the  sixtecnlJi  parallel  and  the  Great  Northern  Ocean.     To  ihe  north 
of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  lie  the  Great  Bear  I„ikc,  the  Great   Fish 
River,  and  Chesterfield  Inlet.     Wc  know  little  of  these  localities,  and 
are  likely  to  know  little.     The  lakes  that  feed  the  Nile  may  in  our 
own  day  be  easily  explored ;  and  if  the  Clovemmenl  wills  it,  or  gives 
protection   to  private  enterprise,  we  may  finally  know  as  much  of 
these  myslcrious  rescn-oirs  as  we  do  of  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland; 
but  ihe  summers  are  too  short  in  the  lands  tliat  lie  in  the  far  West, 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific,  to  ever  hope  to  leani  very 
much  more  of  them  tlian  we  know  now.     The  fish  last  named  i»  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  Grayling  family,  and  reaches  ihe  weight  of  seven 
or  ten  iionntis.     .\  party  of  officers  from  one  of  H.M.  ships  having 
many  years  ago    penetrated  as  far  as  Fort  Knterprisc,  caught  a 
number  by  angling  in  the  rapids  of  Winter  River ;  and  when  the  iisli 
were  hooked,  they  leapt  out  of  the  water  and  struck  iht;  line  in  a.<i 
approved  a  manner  as  a  Tweed  salmon  whose  ancestors  liave  been 
accustomed  to  the  s]>ort  fur  many  generations.     These  splendid  fish 
were  fortunately  examined  by  some  of  the  party  at  the  time,  and  an 
interesting  discovery  was  made:  the  stomachs  were  found  to  contain 
a  black  earthy  matter,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  gravel,  but  on 
examination  it  proved  to  be   fragments  of  shcU-fish.    As  is  usuil 
in  all  such  coses,  the  sides  of  the  stomach  were  composed  of  thick 
sac,  like  the  gi/zard  of  a  fowl,  and  this  might  account  for  a  similar 
appearance  in  the  whJte-fish.    'Jherc  are  many  writers  who  say  thai 
the  Gwiniad  of  Bala  I^kc,  and  many  Alpine  lakes,  and  the  Pollan  of 
Ireland,  arc  only  European  v'arictics  of  this  last-named  fish;  and, 
though  they  arc  not  imauimous,  the  majority  appear  to  incline  to  that 
belief.     It  has  never  been  my  lot   to  see  cither  of  the  European 
spcctes.and  theyare,  I  am  told,  only  occasionally  captured.     Among 
other  fishes  should  not  be  forgotten  the  sturgeon  of  these  parts:  they 
exactly  rcscmMe  the  Russian  sturgeon,  and  might  be  put  to  many 
uBeful  purposes.    They  may  nor  quite  equal  in  weight  the  monsit-rs 
that  arc  recorded  to  have  been  captured  in  the  Volga,  and  one  may 
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doubt  if  even  the  latter  often  attain  their  asserted  weights,  but 
specimens  of  aoo  or  250  lbs.  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  Along 
Russian  rivers  there  are  fish  villages  for  the  capture  of  the  stuigeon, 
and  caviare  is  an  article  that  pnKluccs  %'ast  wcahli.  Not  only  is 
the  roe  used,  but  the  whole  of  the  fish,  whether  for  isinglass  or 
food,  is  of  value.  The  regions  of  the  Volga  arc  not  more  hospitable 
than  those  already  alluded  to  in  North  America,  and  their  pro- 
ductions may  induce  us  to  hope  that  our  yet  untrodden  lands  may 
in  time  bring  forth  similar  fruit.  Not  only  arc  our  own  steamers 
on  the  sjiot,  but  American  markets  would  taJte  with  open  hands 
all  the  slock  we  could  offer.  The  great  territories  of  the  North- 
west have  been  used  but  as  hunting  grotmds  for  fur,  and  the 
factors  and  agents  have  always  considered  that  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  them  have  grown  up  in  l}ie  belief  thai  Uieir  lands  have  nothing 
else  to  offer  us.  The  Hudson  Bay  factors  have  prospered  even 
under  this  system,  but  why  not  add  to  their  prosperity  and  well. 
earned  wealth  by  utilising  such  fish  as  stuigeon  ?  The  Indians,  who 
hunt  the  black  fox,  or  bear,  or  marten  for  their  furs,  would  not,  it 
is  true,  be  at  the  pains  of  preserving  fish,  but  (hey  would  take  care 
that  their  squaws  did;  and  a  simple  process  that  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  of  plunging  fish  in  boiling  lard,  might  be  employed. 
This  always  seemed  obvious  10  the  writer,  who  hopes  at  some  time 
to  speak  further  about  it;  and  he  is  the  more  certain  that  the  simple 
means  he  would  suggest  might  succeed,  from  the  prosperity  attending 
the  exportation  of  fresh  meat— a  pKwperity  that  in  many  quarters 
was  never  looked  for. 

The  fishes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  very  incomplete  if  we 
left  out  the  salmon,  which  abound  in  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  that  flow  into  the  gulf.  jUready  the  excellence  of  these 
streams  is  known  to  Hnglishmen,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unconunon  for 
a  good  one  to  be  leased  by  several  sportsmen  from  the  eastern 
continent  for  the  fishing  season.  If  the  laws  of  Canada  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon  were  framed  after  those  which  pre^-ail  in 
England,  the  writer — who  was  twice  asked  to  draw  up  a  repon  (or  the 
Minister  of  Fisheries — can  say  with  confidence,  iliat  fresh  Canadian 
salmon  might  now  be  sold  in  the  English  markets  at  a  sum  that 
would  place  them  within  the  reach  of  people  of  the  most  moderate 
means.  Salmon  could  be  imported  by  simply  using  the  process 
that  brings  so  many  thousand  tons  of  fresh  meat  from  America 
every  week  into  Liverpool,  if  they  were  penniLied  only  a  free  chance 
to  propagate.  But  the  laws  of  Canada  allow  standing  nets  to  be 
(laced  in  the  mouths  of  the  streatna  where  fishes  ascend  to  spawn, 
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and  many  are  turned  back  and  fall  a  prey  to  dog-fisli  and  seals  ilwt 
ate  encouraged  to  cluster  round  Ihc  obalruclions.     Aguin  and  again 
hu  it  been  urged  that  no  possible  obsucle  should  be  placed  in  tlic 
way  ;  but  the  interests  of  some  veiy  few  Quebec  legislators,  and,  it 
must  unhappily  be  iiddcd,  the   genius  of   the    French-Canadian 
population  which  inhabit  ihe  lower  provinces,  has  proved  a  sad 
hindrance  to  a  more  enlightened  style  of  fishing.     For  to  lie  on  a 
bank  while  the  rising  and  falling  tide  brings  their  fixed  nets  in  the 
way  of  the  salmon  that  ascend   the  streams  is  more  to  their  tastes 
than  to  adopt  the  English  method  of  leaving  all  streams  free.    Under 
the  warm  summer  suns  they  can  smoke  their  pipe  of  Canadian  tobacco, 
at>d  gather  their  har^-est  when  the  waters  subside.     In  vain  you  tell 
tliem  that  ihcy  are  kilting  llie  goose  that  lays  the  very  goldcncst  of  eggs. 
The  same  net  which  has  most  properly  to  be  used  by  law  in  English 
fisheries,  is  admirably  adapted  for  Canadian  waters,  and  the  extra 
industry  it  would  enuil  would  be  paid  for  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
increased  result.     From  the  straits  of  Belle-isle  almost  to  Quebec, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jawrcncc,  from  Cape  Rosier 
tu  the  Isle  of  Orleans— or,  in  other  words,  alongacoa.st-linc  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles— clear  cold  rivers  enter  the  salt  water,  and  arc 
fairly  cut  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  salmon ;  these  rivers  are  the 
result  of  a  jvatershcd    which  is  at  least  three   times  as  large  as 
England  and  \Valcs,  and,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  i.ra.y  of 
fifibiog  them,  they  still  produce  vast  quantities  of  these  fish,  for  a 
salmon   will  overcome  any  obstacle   to  reach  his  ^}awning  bed. 
Englishmen  find  it  now  quite  worth  their  while  to  rent  one  of  these 
*ucams,  .ind  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  their  protests  will  produce,  in  time, 
good  fiiiit.     No  inland  vilL-iges  collect  tribute  from  them,  they  run 
through  a  wilderness,  and  their  pools  and  rapids  and  shaded  banks 
are  the  very  paradise  of  salmon.    There  arc  Lens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  these  rivers,  and,  if  they  only  had  fair  play,  every  steamer 
that  sails  down  the  St.    Lawrence  for  our  shores  might  bring  a 
hundred  tons  of  fresh  salmon.     They  keep  fresh  longer  than  any 
odtcr  fish,  and  many  that  arc  exposed  in  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 

t  markets,  and  are  bright  and  fresh,  have  been  kept  in  ice-houses  for 
ten  days  before  they  have  been  trans-shipped  intoa  steamer,  which  now, 
in  place  of  the  old  ^ichooncrs,  brings  tliem  up  to  the  markets.  The 
writer  speaks  advisedly,  after  having  bad  many  years'  opportunity  for 
.  studying  tho  question  on  the  spot,  in  saying  that  Canadian  salmoo, 
which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  English,  might  be  sold  in  our  markets 
at  the  price  of  cod-fish,  if  the  rivers  only  were  managed  as  tlie  Engjifih, 
goes  are.    Perhapj  it  might  not  qutte  C(\ua\  hcsV-caL'&^x.  "^xv^b^ 
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mlmon,  but  it  would  compare  mmc  Tavourably  whh  it  than  American 
beef  does  with  English ;  for,  excellent  as  the  fonner  is,  it  never  was  equal 
lo  English.  As  for  the  brush  weirs,  as  they  are  called,  if  ihc  attempts 
to  aliolisii  them  have  not  l>een  successful,  they  are  a  scandal:  a  brush 
weir  consists  of  n  pound  built  of  strong  stakes  inter- 
laced with  basket-work.  They  arc  just  cov'cred  at 
high  tide,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fish  in  swimming 
along  the  shore-line  meet  with  a  fence  ;  they  run 
down  it  till  they  get  into  the  pound,  and,  as  the 
lowest  sliore  end  of  that  is  the  deepest,  they  congregate  Pch* 

along  it  until  the  falling  waters  have  left  the  entrance 
dry  by  which  they  came  in,  and  so  retreat  is 
cut  off.  Now,  if  only  useful  fish  wcu-  caught,  or  if  they  were  princi- 
l«iIlyrAHRlit,  nobody  routd  say  a  word  ;  but  where  these  murderous 
traps  abound,  and  that  is  wherever  there  is  a  French  settlement  in 
the  tower  province  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  nil  the  settlements  are 
I'lvnch).  tons  of  the  frj'  of  herrings,  and  cod-Ash,  and  whiting,  and 
other  valuable  sea-fish  arc  destroyed.  A  French  judge  who  lived, 
when  not  on  circuit,  near  a  small  settlement  called  Murray  Bay  on 
the  Lower  St.  T-iwrenrc,  was  going  lo  his  bouse  one  morning,  when 
the  writer  happened  to  meet  him  walking  up  a  hill  which  led  from  the 
shore  ;  two  ser\'anis  were  with  him,  and  one  carried  a  pannier  with 
some  three  or  four  dozen  small  herrings  which  they  Itad  just 
laplurcd,  the  other  an  empty  basket.  He  spoke  of  the  decline  of 
the  herring  fisher>-  along  the  coast,  and  the  singularity  of  that 
rtrrumstuntre  when  the  supply  from  such  wst  waters  should  be  a 
hundred-fold  more  tlian  the  thinly  scattered  popubtion  could 
consume  ;  .ind  he  is  mentioned  here  as  a  man,  one  would  think, 
of  undoubted  cultuic.  But,  in  his  weir,  which  is  no  worse  than 
other  brush  weirs— it  may  be,  not  so  bad  as  some — ihe«  was 
large  white  mass  composed  of  many  hundredweight  of  sea* 
that  were  just  about  the  sire  of  whitebait,  and  so  like 
them  thMt  n  Londoner  might  ha\t:  been  tempted  to  try  them  as 
a  substitute.  It  Is  an  anuxiog  sight  for  a  stranger — one  of 
ihe»c  weirs.  Whfn  the  receding  tide  has  kft  the  stakes  dry.  he  will 
imtfcc  \aM   flocks  of  crows  coming  down   from  the  woods  to  l%ht 

«M them,  and  as  the  Mxtbing  mass  of  fish  \%  tiiully  cxpo«ed  they 

iti>*rem1  \\\<«k  it  and  trotge  thenarivcs,  unless  dw  fisheman  <as  the 

-  trap4  are  sponixxly  called)  drives  them  «wmy  tiD  he 

'  !>ie  fair|er  Ash.     The  lower  pan  of  the  man  gndoally 

*  and  float*  away  under  the  beat  of  the  trofwaU  «ky,  and 

^MM  iafffoveiDem  haa  taken  place 
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in  having  these  weiis  open  once  a  week  m  a  small  part,  and  also  in 
the  fixed  nets,  Init  they  should  be  swept  away  entirely,  and  a  district 
of  vast  area,  thai  is  wttliin  a  few  dayii  of  our  own  shores,  and  that  has 
no  rival  in  the  earth — no  second,  almost— for  fi&h-produdng  ]»owers, 
would  be  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  dnmagc  done  to 
fisheries,  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on,  is  done  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  shore.  One  narraiive,  on  a  subject  upon  which  the 
»Titcr  feels  strongly,  will  close  the  chapter.  In  the  summer  of  1S68 
he  and  Major  Collingnood,  and  Dr.  Macilree,  the  inspector- general 
of  annj*  hospitals,  took  the  fishing  of  the  I^aval  Kiver,  which  lies 
about  300  miles  below  Quebec,  and  they  would  confirm  cvcrj*  word 
about  the  destruction  of  fish  life  ;  indeed,  they  pointed  out  many 
errors  of  Ihe  same  kind  as  those  mcniinncd,  for  which  there  is  no 
room  here.  We  slept  on  the  schooner  which  had  brought  ns  from 
Quebec,  and  in  the  morning  we  look  from  a  height  a  survey  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  ])art  had  been  let  to  "  stake  "  fishermen. 
Salmon  came  with  the  rising  tide:  we  could  see  Ibe  suigc  they  made 
in  the  water  as  they  rapidly  eutcred  the  mouth  of  the  stream ;  but 
as  ihc  nets  were  vifiiblc,  we  ronld  also  sec  ili-it  they  tried  barrier 
after  barrier,  and  though  sometimes  successful,  iJicy  frequently  gave 
way,  and  would  seem  to  have  sought  the  salt  water  again,  through  the 
deeper  pan  of  ilie  stream  ;  here  a  host  of  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
dt^-fish  and  seals  wailed  upon  tliem;  and,  indeed,  we  also  found 
they  had  enemies,  though  in  anotlicr  form,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
river.  We  camped  in  two  places  in  our  a.scent  of  this  beautiful 
water,  but  found  very  few  salmon,  and  the  trout  had  scarcely  begun 
to  run  up  from  the  sea.  Every  nook  and  corner  showed  how 
admirably  adapted  it  was  for  fish,  and  how  sadly  it  liad  suffered 
from  the  obstructions  at  its  mouth.  Lake  Laval,  or  rather  the  lower 
Lake  Laval  through  which  the  river  runs,  is  a  hide  sheet  of  water  of 
great  beauty.  And  though  it  is  ill  in  the  wilderness,  the  woods 
round  it  look  so  homely  that  we  coutd  almost  expect  to  see  a  herd 
of  cattle  coming  through  them  to  bnlhc  in  its  waters — or  the  smoke 
of  a  Westmoreland  cottage  rising  up  among  the  trees;  it  was  indeed 
not  larger  than  a  second-class  Westmoreland  lake,  juid  quite  equal 
in  beamy  lo  any  of  them.  But  what  a  sight  met  us  as  we  emerged 
after  a  very  up-hill  journey  of  two  days  and  a  half  through  rapids 
and  long  slill  pools  thai  lay  in  our  course  1  At  the  oullcl  of  the 
lake,  and  waiting  lazily  for  the  salmon  and  sea-trout,  was  an  immense 
shoal  of  long-bodied  dusky  pike,  some  of  enormous  size,  and  it 
would  require  a  salmon  of  untold  dimensions  lo  have  ^asaeA  V*i 
vnptovoked.  This  verniinovis  shoal  co\CTei  ctnivvvX'j  W>.l-3Xv-*iexft» 
voz.  eextvt.     vo.  i7<>^.  3  b 
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and  surely  the  stake  nets  that  choke  up  the  passage  to  the  river  might 
be  better  employed  in  clearing  them.  Fortunately,  however,  Laval 
Lake  is  exceptional,  and  pike  are  not  common  in  the  salmon  rivers 
of  these  parts.  We  tried  a  very  loog  line  and  a  spoon  among 
them,  and,  of  course,  had  plenty  of  customers  for  it,  some  of  great 
weight ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  one  of  them  which  was  cut 
into  steaks  and  fried  in  lard  by  one  of  our  Prenchmen  who  acted 
as  cook  was  palatable.  So  strongly  has  the  English  legislature  set  its 
face  against  anyttiing  in  the  way  of  a  bxed  obstruction  in  a  salmon 
river,  that  a  fine  was  imposed  on  a  fishcmian  al  Lancaster  for  making 
the  end  of  his  net  fast  while  he  mn  out  the  length  in  his  boat  for  a 
haul.  Yet  in  Canada  there  is  no  other  way  of  fishing  than  to  fasten 
down  both  ends  of  a  net,  and  leave  it  standing  for  all  the  open 
months  to  destroy  the  fisheries  of  the  stream.  Take  the  Codbout 
River,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by  a  different  system.  This  was 
leased  for  a  long  term  by  Mr.  Law  for  ily-fishiug  for  himself  and  bis 
friends,  and  he  purchased  all  rights  along  the  coast  that  would  be  in 
the  way  of  fish  ascending,  and  gave  them  a  fair  chance  to  increase. 
This  they  have  done  with  such  rapidity  that  a  single  By-rod  will 
take  twenty  salmon  in  a  day,  averaging  probably  17  lbs.  each,  and 
the  gcnllenun  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  experiment  says 
that  seine  nets  might  be  used  at  the  mouth  of  llie  river  without 
doing  any  perceptible  harm  to  the  angler's  sport  But  more  liberal 
counsels  must  at  last  prevail,  and  the  grand  estuary  of  the  St. 
I^vbTence,  with  its  hundred  rivers,  will!  be  to  our  fish-dealers'  stalls 
what  the  boundless  pasture  lands  of  the  West  have  already  become 
to  our  markets.  Between  Quebec  and  Point  de  Mont,  or  where  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LawTcncc  begins,  aie  at  least  forty-six  salmon  riven,  each 
of  which  would  under  liberal  treatment  produce  a  noble  income. 
This  is  leaving  out  the  Sagoimay,  a  deep  stream  that  runs  from 
Lake  St.  John,  a  curious  circular  pool  of  about  twenty  miles  in 
diameter,  and  not  yet  fathomed  in  some  parts.  The  Margttarite 
B.iver,  that  was  leased  by  General  Sir  Dantcl  Lysons  and  some  friends, 
is  only  a  feeder  of  the  Sagounay,  j-et  be  found  enough  sport  in  its 
waters  to  induce  him  to  lease  it  for  a  number  of  years;  and  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  salmon -producing  rivers  that  enter  the  Sagoimay  and 
the  feeders  of  I^ke  St.  John,  their  name  is  simply  L^on ;  and 
though  to  develop  the  lakesof  the  Westasfish-producingccntrcsmay 
require  some  bpse  of  time,  this  will  not  be  very  long  if  it  can  onljr 
be  shown  that  the  outlay  and  enterprise  would  produce  a  noble  liar^-cst 
I  know  well  that  these  views  may  not  be  palatable  to  those  who 
T*rrA*  \xf  fixed  obstmctioM',  and  6vt  iacv  ^!tas.  wa.>(  •uAmon  have 
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survived  in  Canadian  waters  only  shovs  how  wonderfully  adapted  the 
.waters  are  to  the  production  of  fish.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
on  that  approaches  to  rivers  should  be  fiee,  and  salmon  caught  by 
an  industrious,  active  population  as  they  are  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Then,  indeed,  the  wildernesses  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  blossom  abundantly,  and  French  Canadians  might  sit  imder 
their  own  maple-trees  and  pine-trees  after  having  secured  in  a  few 
years  an  indepeudence  for  old  age.  In  place  of  accumulating 
salmon  in  ice-houses  along  the  coast  until  the  obstmctive  engines 
have  gelded  up  their  prey  and  the  steamer  appears  in  each  alternate 
weelc,  every  sweep  of  the  net  would  bring  in  its  prize,  and  one  or 
two  steamers  would  find  profitable  employment,  daily,  in  collecting 
these  and  taking  them  to  Bic,  where  ocean  steamers  could  call  in 
passing  and  bring  them  on  to  England,  so  that  they  would  be  in  St. 
John's  fish  market  in  Liverpool  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  it  used 
to  take  to  convey  them  from  the  same  localities  to  the  Montreal  or 
Kingston  market !  It  has  been  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
scanty  outline  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  very  many  fishes  on 
iriiidi  I  have  copious  notes  have  not  even  been  mentioned,  as  it 
seemed  better  to  leave  these  alone  entirely,  if  by  so  doing  a  more 
pronounced  expression  could  be  given  to  the  really  important 
economic  question. 

ALFRED    RIMMER. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 


If  you  tliiok  he  comes  hEthcr  u  a  lion,  it  were  tv  \A\y  o(  hit  life.  No ;  he  k 
no  sudi  ihinE ;  be  is  a  nmn  m  other  men  arc,  ami  indeed  let  lilm  name  liu  nnitic 
nnd  tctl  them  plainly  be  i»  Snug  the  Joiner. — Midjummer  /^igkfi  Drtam, 


IT  h.is  been  obser\'ed  thai  the  decomposition  of  what  is  best  is  the 
gcneratiuii  of  what  is  worst,  and  perhaps  nothing  will  ilhistratc 
thu  truth  of  this  leinark  more  fully  and  forcibly  than  the  history  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Art  of  Criticism.  If  the  creative  ficuJty  is 
the  most  majestic  and  imposing  of  liuinan  prerogatives, — if  it  must 
rank  first  and  higlicst  in  the  estimation  of  all  men — the  judicial  and 
appreciative  faculty  is  srarccly  less  imjiortant.  The  poet  must  have 
an  audience  :  teacher  and  pupil.speaker  and  iiitetprctcr,  must  mutually 
act  and  re-act  on  one  another.  Genius,  like  the  body  which  is  its 
Icmpic,  requires  nourishment  and  stimulus.  It  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting for  any  length  of  time  an  isolated  existence.  In  primitive 
ages  a  poet  can  address  himself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers ;  he  can  toucli  simple  chords  \  he  can  appeal,  sure  of 
sympathetic  rc!;|>onsc,  tu  the  untutored  instincts  of  our  common 
nature ;  and  the  ]>rorc$sional  critic  is  not  needed.  But  as  civilisation 
&dvances,and  society  becomes  more  camplex,art,  too,  assumes  subtler 
phases.  The  poet,  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  mass,  addresses 
himself,  not  to  the  unlettered  many,  but  to  the  cultivated  few.     Ap- 

^pealing  at  first  to  the  feelings,  he  appeals  later  on  to  the  feelings 
through  the  intellect.  He  requires  an  educated  audience.  Hence  H 
becomes  necessary  to  establish  a  son  of  medium  between  thecreadve 
artist  and  the  general  public.  Thc5c  media  are  the  critics.  They 
not  only  introduce,  but  they  interpret :  on  their  decision  depends,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  the  success  or  failure  of  an  author — 

'through  them  he  wins  the  car  of  the  world.  Nor  do  the  critic's 
duties  end  here.  In  busy  days  like  ttie  present,  when  Itlenr)*  supply 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  we  leave  our  critics  to  taste  for  us,  and 
Ihc  censors  of  (he  Reviews  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  public 
the  **  reader  '  stands  to  an  overburdened  publisher.  Thus  the 
jsibtllty  of  the  critic  h  twofold.     Re  undertakes,  by  virtue  of  a 

racit  contract  between  h\m«W  and \i\t\ni>aV,Wi  V^df<e  Gutty  and  inn. 
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partially  of  the  work  liubniitted  to  hitn,  to  diostisc  and  expose  what 

■  is  bad,  to  encourage  whal  is  iiromisiii^;,  to  praise  what  is  good.  At 
the  same  time  he  directs  and  even  moulds  public  taste,  and  he  is  thus 
inslnimental  in  insensibly  delcniiining  the  cliaracter  and  c|uaiity  of 
contemporaT)'  litcraliirc.  No  power,  therefore,  is  more  potent  for 
good  than  the  power  wielded  by  the  sound  and  honest  critic,  and  no 

I|iOwei  is  more  potent  for  evil  than  the  power  wielde<l  by  a  prejudiced, 
incompeienc,  and  dishonest  critic.  This  is  rii)  pl;ux-  far  i-niimctrniing 
and  defining  the  iiiiaIi5cations  M-hidi  should  be  jiossessed  by  this 
responsible  functionary  ;  we  will  only  observe  that,  Iiad  our  represent- 
ative critics  pondered  over  that  fine  chapter  in  \viu<.]i  Luciati  draws 
the  character  of  the  true  critic  of  history,  we  should,  in  all  probability, 

k have  been  spared  some  of  the  most  humiliating  episodes  in  the  History 
of  Letters.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  t:cntiiry  most  uf  our  criticism 
his  expressed  ii-self  either  in  public.itioiiis  which  have  confessedly 
identified  themselves  with  certain  political  and  literary  cliques,  or 
from  independent  writers  who  have  been  the  disciples  of  some  par- 
H  ticular  school,  and  who  have  consequently  tried  everything  by  the 
"  measure  of  the  canons  tlicy  have  inherited.  Thus  criticism,  which 
should  emanate  partly  from  educated  sympathies,  and  partly  from 

I  that  "  dry  intelligence"  which  is  as  indispensable  to  the  intcr[)rela- 
tion  of  arc  as  it  i;>  to  the  itivesligation  of  science,  has  been  corrupted 
at  Us  very  source— corrupted  by  pulilical  ]jrejudice,  by  the  bigotry 
of  literary  sectarianism,  and  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  private  indivi- 
duals. AVe  propose  to  give  in  the  followinji  pai>er  a  few  examples 
of  the  vagaries  in  which  the  professors  of  the  Art  of  Criticism  have 
occisionally  indulged. 
Johnson  divided  critics  into  three  classes — firstly,  those  who  know 
no  rules,  but  pronounce  entirely  froni^theirnatural  tastes  and  feelings; 
secondly,  those  who  know  and  judge  by  niles  alone ;  and  thirdly, 
those  who  know  the  rules  but  are  above  them.  Nine-tenths  of  those 
who  pass  opinions  on  works  of  art,  cither  cursorily  in  converaation  or 

•  correspondence,  or  deliberately  in  critiques,  belong  to  one  of  the  first 
two  classes,  and  it  is  among  them  wc  find  some  of  our  most  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous  critical  curiosities.  Wc  will  begin  with  the  critics 
of  our  two  greatest  {K)els.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  was  either  neglected  or  even  underrated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  the  worid 
was  blind  to  the  merit  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Milton's  brother  bards,  Edmund  Waller,  refers  to  the  great  epic 
]KH:m  as  a  tedious  work  by  the  blind  old  schoolmaster,  in  which  there 
is  notliing  remarkable  but  the  length;  while  a  great  critic  of  these 
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times,  William  Winsianlcy,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Most  Fanions 
English  Poets,"  thus  disposes  of  our  second  greatest  bard  :  "John 
Milton  was  one  whose  natural  pans  might  deservedly  give  him  a 
place  amongst  the  principal  of  our  English  poets,  h^ing  written  two 
heroic  poems  and  a  tragedy,  namely,  'Paradise  Lost,'  'Paradise 
Regained,"  and  '  Samson  Agonistes.'  But  his  fame  is  gone  out  like 
a  candle  in  a  snulT,  and  his  memory  will  always  stink,  which  might 
have  ever  lived  in  honourable  repute,  had  not  he  been  a  notorious 
imitor  and  most  impiously  and  villanously  bel)''d  that  blessed 
martyr  king,  Charles  the  First."  But  some  of  the  most  delicious  mor- 
sels  of  criticism  arc  to  be  found  among  the  critics  of  tlic  eighteenth 
century,  especially  when  they  condescend  to  deal  with  wliat  they 
call  the  lucubnitions  of  their  mdc  predecessors^  Foremost  among 
these  rude  predecessors  stands  Shakespeare,  and  foremost  among 
these  dashing  critics  was  Thomas  Rymcr.  In  his  "  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,"  he  gives  ns  a  comment  on  "Othello."  "The  moral  use 
of  this  fable  " — he  has  been  analysing  the  plot — "  is  veiy  instructive. 
First,  it  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens  of  quality  how,  without  their 
parents'  consent,  they  run  a«-ay  with  blackamoors.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  a  warning  to  all  good  wives  ttiat  they  look  well  to  their  linen" — 
(this  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  loss  of  the  handkerchief).  "Thirdly, 
this  may  be  a  lesson  to  husbands  that  before  their  jealousy  be  tragical 
the  proof  may  be  inathetnaticaL"  Mr.  Rymer  is  very  indignant  witli 
Shakespeare  for  making  his  hero  a  blackamoor,  and  insulting  the 
army  by  turning  lago  into  a  soldier.  Speaking  of  Dcsdemona  he 
remarks  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  her  which  is  not  below  any  country 
kitchen  maid — no  woman  bred  out  of  a  pigstyc  could  talk  so  mcnnlf." 
With  regard  to  what  he  calls  e^ipresMon,  he,  Mr.  Kymer,  says  that 
"  in  the  neighing  of  a  horse  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff  there  ts  a 
meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression,  and,  niay  I  say,  more  humanity 
than  in  the  Iragic^il  flights  of  Shakespeare."  He  is  very  angry  thai 
tite  catastrophe  should  turn  on  a  handkerchief.  Ife  proposes  that 
the  handkerchief  should  have  been  folded  on  the  bridal  couch,  and 
tliat,  when  Othello  was  smothering  Desdemona,  "the  fairy  napkin 
might  have  started  up  to  disarm  his  fury  and  stop  his  uogradous 
mouth."  "Then  might  she  in  a  trance  for  fear,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  have  liin  for  dead  ;  then  might  he,  believing  her  dead,  and  touched 
with  remorse,  have  honestly  cut  his  own  throat,  by  the  good  leave  and 
with  the  applause  of  all  die  spectators,  who  might  thereupon  have 
gone  home  widi  a  quiet  mind,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  Providence 
freely  and  truly  reiwe&cntcd  in  the  theaire."  The  critic  then  makes 
some  severe  remarks  on  tlie  lUnoucment  of  the  plot :  "  Then  for  the 


I 
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unravelling  of  the  plot,  as  ihcycall  it,  never  was  old  Deputy  Recorder 
in  a  country  town,  ■with  his  spectacles  on.  summing  up  the  evidence, 
at  such  a  puzzle,  so  blundered  and  hcdoltiticd  as  is  our  poci  to  have 
a  good  riddance  and  get  the  cat.islro[the  off  his  hands.  .  .  .  What 
can  remain  with  the  audience  to  carry  home  with  ihcm  P  llow  can 
it  work  but  to  delude  our  senses,  disorder  our  thoughts,  scare  our 
inuginations,  corrupt  our  appetite,  and  fill  our  head  with  vanity, 
confusion,  tintamarre  and  jingle-jangle  beyond  what  all  the  i>arish 
clerks  in  London  coutd  ever  pretend  to  !  " 

He  concludes  by  adding  that  his  only  hope  is  that  the  audience 
will  go  to  the  play  as  they  go  to  church,  **  sit  still,  look  on  one 
another,  make  no  leQcction,  nor  mind  the  play  more  than  they  would 
a  sennon."  Mr.  Kymer  next  goes  on  to  discuss  "  Julius  Caesar." 
He  is  exceedingly  indignant  that  Shakespeare  should  have  presumed 
to  meddle  with  tlic  Romans.  He  might  he  "  familiar  with  Othello 
and  lago  as  his  own  natural  acquaintance,  but  CEsar  and  Brutus 
were  abm*e  his  conversatioa"  To  put  them  "in  gull's  coats  and 
make  them  Jackpuddens  in  the  Shakespeare  dress  is  a  sacrilege 
beyond  anything  in  Spelman.  The  truth  is,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"that  this  author's  head  was  full  of  villainous  and  unnatural  images, 
and  history  has  only  furnished  him  with  great  names."  On  the 
celebrated  scene  between  Brutus  and  Ca.ssius,  he  makes  the  following 
comment :— "  They  are  put  there  to  play  the  bully  and  the  buffoon, 
to  show  their  activity  efface  and  muscles.  They  ,irc  to  play  a  prize, 
a  trial  of  skill  and  hugging  and  swaggering  like  two  drunken  Hectors 
for  a  twopenny  icckonii^g." 

Such  were  the  opinions  formed  on  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  highly  ailtivated  man 
who  was  well  .iri|ualnted  with  the  literatures  of  Greece,  Rome,  France, 
and  modem  luly,  whose  name  is  honourably  known  in  literature  as 
the  editor  of  the  ''  Kcedera,"  and  who  lias  left  a  collection  of  poems 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible. 

But  not  less  extraordinar)'  are  the  judgments  of  Voltaire  on  our 
great  national  poet  "Hamlet"  he  pronounces  to  be  a  piece  so 
gross  and  barbaroiis  that  it  would  not  be  endured  by  the  vilest  of 
the  population  iu  trance  and  Italy.  Of  that  noble  i>assag<  beginning, 
"  Oh !  that  this  loo,  too  solid  llcsh  would  melt,"  he  observes  that  a 
country  bumpkin  at  a  fair  would  express  himself  with  more  decency 
and  in  nobler  language.  With  regard  to  the  exquisite  lines,  "  It 
faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock,"  &c.,  he  can  only  express  his 
surprise  that  Warburton  could  condescend  to  comment  on  such  stuff. 
Dennis's  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,"  though 
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not  less  ludicrous,  is  far  more  temperate  both  in  lone  and  style.  Mr. 
Dennis  is,  indeed,  more  inclined  to  apologise  forShalccspcaie  than  to 
attack  him.  I  Ic  allows  that  he  was  '*  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the 
world  ever  saw  tor  Ihe  tragic  stage,"  but  he  unfortunately  knew  nothing 
about  the  ancients,  sets  all  propriety  at  defiance,  and  grossly  outrages 
the  uniries.  Still,  we  ought  to  remember  that  he  was  "  neither  master 
of  lime  enough  to  consider,  correct,  and  polish  what  he  had  written" — 
and  what  was  still  raorc  unfortunate,  "  he  had  no  friends  ujjou  whose 
capacity  and  integrity  he  could  depend."  What  acquaintance  he 
had,  remarks  Dennis,  were  not  qualified  to  advise  him.  To  this  Mr. 
Dennis  attributes  the  circumstance  that  "his  lines  arc  ntterly  void  of 
celestial  fire,"  and  that  his  verses  are  so  frequently  harsh  and 
unmusical.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  Uicsc  shortcomings,  Mr. 
Dennis  was  interested  in  the  erratic  and  friendless  poet,  and  was  so 
obliging  as  to  touch  up  "Coriolanus,"  which  he  brought  out  in  1720 
under  the  title  of  "The  Invader  of  his  Countrj-,  or  the  Fatal  Resent- 
ment." The  play  thus  improved  was,  as  it  deser^*ed  to  be,  damned; 
and  this  catastrophe  Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  vci}'  amusingly  attributes  to  the  fact  tlut  the  drama 
was  played  on  a  Wednesday.  We  must  not  linger  longer  among 
Shakespeari-ui  criticism,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  out 
museum  of  critical  curiosities  two  very  extraordinary  specimens 
furnished  by  no  less  a  person  than  Herr  von  .Schlcgel,  whose 
"  Essays  on  Dramatic  Literature  "  have — or  are  belie\'cd  to  have — 
placed  hira  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  critics.  Some  time  in  the 
early  years  of  the  aixieenilj  century  there  were  produced  two  dramas 
entitled  respectively  "Thomas  Lord  Cromwell"  and  "Sir  John 
Oldcastle."  Now,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  the 
whole  body  of  e-xtant  Elizabethan  literature,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lind  two  more  worthless  plays,  two  more  utterly  desiitute  of  genius, 
or  of  any  svmptom  of  excellence.  It  may  be  qucsiiuned.  indeed, 
whether  the  united  dulness  of  Settle,  Tate,  and  Ulackniore  could 
have  achieved  anjihing  so  bad.  '*  These  pieces,"  says  Schlegel,  "  are 
not  only  unquestionably  Shakespeare's,  but  in  my  opinion  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  hh  hftt  aiui  maiutrst  warki"  This  Judgment 
was,  we  may  add,  worthy  of  one  who  had  observed  in  the  same 
lectures  that  tlie  "  verses  of  Marlowe  were  flowing,  but  without 
energy ! " '  An  eminent  (Jerman  scliolar  once,  we  believe,  ot}seT^'ed 
that,  if  England  had  Uie  honour  of  producing  Shakespeare,  it  was  the 
exclusive  prerogati've  of  Germany  to  undertitand  and  interpret  him. 

'  These  portefltooi  nllcranoa are  to  be  [qiuk]  in  Schlcgd'*  "DrunttJcLilna- 
Mns"  fioha'i  Hdliion,  page  443. 
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6v«r,  only  fair  to  add,  iliai  another  Shalccspearian  coramen- 
lib  was  an  EngHshmaiiihas  recorded  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare  were  not  only  worthless,  biii  thai  "  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  vrould  induce  people  to  read  them." 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  great  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  among  those 
who  have  made  theniselves  conspicuous^  hy  their  inscnNibility  to  merit — 
10  merit,  that  is  to  say,  which  lay  outside  the  ranj^e  of  their  own  s)'m- 
jiathics.  AVheii  Johnson  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  is  not  cxaniiniiig 
the  writings  of  those  who  shock  his  prejudices,  he  is  tlie  king  of 
crilici.  The  "  l.ivcs  of  the  I'ocis  "  is,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  one  of  the 
most  precious  volumes  which  English  literature  possesses,  and  we  feci 
it  almost  a  sacrilege  to  illustrate  our  "curiosities"  from  its  venerable 
pages.  Of  "I.ycidas,"  one  of  the  most  sublimely  musical  poems  in  uur 
tongue,  the  Doctor  observes:  "The  diction  i!>  harsh,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  llie  numbers  unpleasing  ;"  and  he  concludes  a  miser- 
ably prosaic  critique  with  the  words,  "  No  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  '  Lycidas'  with  pleasure  had  he  not  known  the  author." 
"'Comus'  is  a  Drama  in  the  epic  style,  inel<^antly  splendid,  and 
tediously  instructive."  Of  the  "Sonnets"— those  noble,  majestic 
sonnets — alt  he  has  to  say  is,  that  "  they  deserve  no  particular  cri- 
ticism ;  for  ihc  best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad,  and 
perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  Iweniy-first  are  truly  entitled  to  this 
slender  commendation."  It  should,  however,  be  rcnat-mbcrcd,  and  it 
never  is  remembered,  to  Johnson's  honour,  that  ihecrititiueof  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  laudatory  criticism,  and  that  his  *'  in- 
justice to  Milton  "  is  confined  solely  to  his  examination  of  the  minor 
poems.  The  very  worst  thing  Johnson  ever  committed  lo  paper  is, 
beyond  question,  hts  criticism  on  (}ray's  two  splendid  Oiles^  but  how 
was  a  man  who  lud  never  read  Pindar  to  appreciate  them  ? 

It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  Byron's  that  all  really  great  poems 
became  popular  and  were  appreciated  at  once.  He  quotes  some 
instances ;  but  generalises,  it  must  be  presumed,  from  his  own  case,  as 
most  of  the  cases  cited  by  him  fall,  on  examination,  to  the  ground. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is,  gencr.illy  sjieaking,  quite  impossible  to  form  any 
certain  conclusions  about  the  future  of  a  writer  from  his  first  attempts, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  contemporary  critic  to  rate  a  con- 
temporary writer  at  his  intrinsic  value.  Kven  a  cultivated  and  highly 
accomplished  man  like  Shenstone  could  thus  speak  of  one  of  Pope's 
masterpieces.  Writing  to  a  friend,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  he  observes :  "  The  Dunciad  is  doubtless  Mr. 
Pope's  dotage,  flat  in  the  whole,  and  including,  with  several  tolerable 
lines,  a  number  of  weak,  obscure,  and  evci\  ^mumn^  tvwts.    NXViraxSs. 
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now  read  by  tlie  whole  world  is  Mr.  Hcrvey's  Letter  to  Sir  T.  Haiuner." 
Horace  WaliJolc,  as  shrewd  and  penetrating  a  critic  as  ever  lived,  haa 
obtigiogly  informed  us  who  were  "the  first  writers  in  1753."  We 
should  probably  guess  with  Macaulay  that  they  were  Hume,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Richardson,  Johnson,  Warburton,  Collins,  Akcnsidc,  Gray. 
Not  at  all;  such  jieople  were  not  worth  mentioning.  Tliey  were 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bath,  Mr.  William  AVhJtehcad,  Sir 
Charles  hLmbury  Williams,  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and 
Mr.  Coventry — that  is  to  say,  a  pack  of  scribblers,  only  one  of  whom 
is  Itnown  evtn  by  name  to  ninetj'-ninc  readers  out  of  a  hundred — T>ord 
Chesterfield— and  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  ninepin  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Cowper.  When  Cowper's  delightful  "  Task " 
appeared,  Darwin  declared  he  could  not  get  through  it,  complained 
of  its  being  "egotistical,"  "prosaic,"  "rough,"  and  "slovenly." 
Johnson,  .iftcr  perusing  "Tom  Jones,"  pronounced  tlelding  to  be 
"a barren  rascal;"  and  Warbnrton,  after  perusing  "Rodericlt 
Random,"  pronounced  Smollett  to  be  "  a  ^■agabo^d  Scot  who  \vrites 
nonsense  ten  thousand  strong."  .\n  accomplished  woman  like 
Madame  De  Scvign^  obser\'cd  of  Racine  tliat,  as  the  taste  for  his 
works  had  come  in  with  the  rage  for  coffee,  so  with  the  rage  for  coffee 
would  the  taste  disappear. 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  Icl  us  sec  how  the  great  men 
who  have  made  this  century  glorious  were  received  by  their  coevals. 
One  of  the  most  charoctcristic  peculiarities  of  modem  re%-icwing  is  its 
fondness  for  prophecy.  We  are  continually  treated  to  what  Postenty 
will  say  about  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Bro^^iiing,  Mr.  Corlyle,  or  Mr. 
Swinburne.  The  modem  revie»ver  cannot  Icl  posterity  alone-  If, 
tike  lago,  he  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  it  would  appear  that,  unlike 
lago,  he  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  prophetical  Our  two  great  reviews 
are  scarcely  responable  for  what  their  predecessors  have  ventured  to 
predict,  though  an  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  reviewer,  unless  he  were 
too  far  gone  in  tlie  spirit  of  prophecy,  would  probably  leatn  some 
suggestive  lessons  if  he  would  turn  back  a  hundred  volumes  and 
listen  lo  what  was  jirophesied  and  said  of  Keats,  B)Ton,  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  IHckcns,  and  others.  In  die  Edinbur^  Rn-tfw 
for  October  1807  will  be  found  some  edif>'ing  remarks  about  Words- 
worth. The  beautiful  "  Ode  to  the  Daisy  "  Is  very  "  flat  and  feeble," 
and  reminds  the  critic  of  "the  theme  of  an  unpractised  schoolboy." 
The  magnificeol  "Ode  on  tlic  IntimalionB  of  Immortality,"  which  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Matthew  .Arnold,  "the  high-water  mark  which 
modem  lyric  poetry  has  reached,"  is  there  described  as  **  beyoivd  all 
doubt  the  most  illegible  aiuliminielllg^ble  part  of  the  pablicatitin  " 
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of  which  the  reviewer  "can  i>retcod  to  give  no  analysis  oi  explana- 
tion." Of  the  superb  "  Ode  to  Duly"  the  critic  merely  condescends 
toobserve  that  "it  is  a  piece  in  which  the  lofty  vein  is  very  unsuccess- 
fully attempted."  But  perhaps  the  neplus  ultra  of  stupidity — so  dense 
and  preposterous  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible — was  reached  by  the 
EiUnburgh  Ret^iao  for  Scptcmbt-r  1816.  There  are  probably  not 
half-a-dozen  people  in  Knglatid  with  the  slightest  relish  fur  poetry 
who  cannot  see  the  exquisite  loveliness,  who  do  not  feel  ihe  ineffable 
charm,  of  Coleridge's  two  poems,  "Cliristabcl"  and  "Kubla  Klian." 
It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  rank  anionjj  the  most 
purely  ethereal  works  which  have  ever  emanated  from  the  genius  of 
man.  These  poems  appeared  willi  a  few  others,  among  them  that 
fine  ode  the  "Pains  of  Sleep,"  in  1816.  Now  for  the  critics  of 
the  north. 

"We  look  ii[>on  this  publication"  ("  Christabel " — which  is 
described  rather  oddly  "  as  a  miserable  piece  of  coxcombry  and 
shuffling"— "Kubla  Khan  "  and  the  "Pains  of  Sleep")  "as  one  of 
the  ino3t  notable  pieces  of  impertinence  of  which  the  press  has  lately 
been  guilty,  and  one  of  the  boldest  experiments  that  has  ever  been 
made  on  the  patience  or  the  iinderslandiiig  of  the  public  It 
exhibits  from  beginning  to  end  not  a  ray  of  genius.  With  this  one 
exception"'  (the  critic  is  alluding  lo  ihe  passage,  "Alas!  they  had 
been  friends  in  youth,"  &c)  "  there  is  literally  not  one  couplet  in  the 
publication  before  us  which  would  bL'  reckoned  poetry,  or  e\en  sense, 
were  it  found  in  the  comer  of  a  newjipapcr  or  upon  the  window  of 
an  inn," 

What  makes  the  grotesque  injustice  of  this  critique  more  lament- 
able is  thai  it  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  penned  by  William 
HazlitL  Now,  as  Hazlitt  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  critics 
which  our  language  can  boast,  it  is  extremely  diiliciUt  to  account 
ftw  such  malignant  obliquity.  To  understand  this  monstrous 
critique  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  folly,  it  should  bo  read  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Introduction  to  Coleridge's  Select 
Poems."  But  Hazlitt  himself  was  the  subject  of  a  similarly  unjust 
and  extraordinary  censure.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
that  eccentric  writer — and  his  writings  abound  witli  faults — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  "  Lectures  on  the  English  I'oets  "  form  a  very 
valuable  volume — a  volume  which  has  since  its  6rst  appearance  been 
the  delight  of  lovers  of  poetry.  And  how  was  that  received  by  the 
Edinburgh  I 

**  Mr.  Hazlitt  seems  to  ha\c  bound  hiiraelf,  in  imitation  of  Han- 
nibal, to  wage  everlasting  w*ar,  not  indeed  against  Rome,  but  against 
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accurate  reasoning,  jiisi  observalion,  and  precise  or  even  intelligible 
language." 

This  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  of  the  manaer  in  which  the 
Alhataum  received  Mr.  Cirlyle's  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets  \^  "We 
cannot  deal  seriously,  we  are  almost  aiihamed  to  deal  at  ail,  with  a 
book  like  this." 

We  shall  not  |>ause  over  the  memorable  review  which  "killed 
John  Keais" — tbose  who  wish  to  inspect  it  will  find  it  in  ihe 
Quarterly  fur  April  tSiS,  and  a  curious  production  it  is. 

But  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  nbsurilitics  ol'  literature  would 
do  welJ  to  turn  to  the  Quarttt/y  for  April  1S33.  This  is  an  elaborate 
casiigaiion  of  oiir  present  Poet  I-aurcate's  earlier  iioems,and  if  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  mistaken  criticism,  it  is — to  do  it  justice — a  master- 
piece of  caustic  humour.  It  commences  by  welcoming,  in  a  bitterly 
ironical  strain,  "  another  and  a  brighter  sUir  of  that  galaxy,  or  miiky 
way,  of  poets,  of  which  the  lamented  Keats  was  the  harbinger," 
Speaking  of  the  verses  in  the  "  Miller's  Daughter"; — 

liar 

Itcnoilt  those  gummy  cttcstnul  bnds  ; 
A  walc-r-iat  fiont  o(T  the  bank 
I'lung'il  in  tbtf  itioni,  Ac. 
M  yoiii  remember,  you  had  sei 
Upun  the  n.imow  cascmciii  edge 
A  lung  gTC«n  box  of  migiumettv.  &c. 

the  reviewer  (who  was  John  Gibson  Lockhart)  obscncs.  "  The  poet's 
truth  to  Nature  in  his  guinmy  ditrslnut  bmis,  and  to  Ail  in  the  long 
en  box  of  migiioncllc,  and  that  inasterly  Uktning  the  first  intni- 
of  love  into  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  Miller's  Daughter  to  the 
plunging  of  a  ii-ntenrnt  into  tlic  mill-dam — these  are  beauties  which, 
we  do  not  fear  to  say,  i-tiual  anything  even  in  Keats."  In  the 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  the  lines — 

llw  bright  dcadi  quU-cr'd  at  ibe  rictlm'ii  ihroai, 
Touch 'd,  and  I  knew  no  mora, 

originally  ran — 

One  drew  a  shai-p  knile  duou^h  my  icuder  ihioai 
Slowly— and  nothing  niore, 

upon  which  his  unsympathetic,  but  comraon-scnse  critic  remarks  : 
"What  touching  simplicity — what  pathetic  resignation!  he  cut 
my  throat— «*'//////£'  more/  One  might  indeed  ask  what  mere  she 
[would  have?"  All  who  have  lived  to  see  Charles  Dickens  run 
lilt  his  course — who  have  been  priviltged  to  hail,  as  they  appeared, 
'  flicccssiVe  revelations  o(  Vhal  UiVUx^t,  ihat.  beneficent  luminary 
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whose  rays  have  wanned  anrl  gladdened  millions — will,  perhaps,  be 
inicTCTtcd  to  hear  how  the  Aristarchs  of  his  countiy  welcomed  him, 
and  what  they  prophesied  concerning  him  :  "  Having  made  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  origin  of  Mr.  IJicltens's  popularity,  it  rcmnins  to  add  a 
word  or  two  as  to  his  durability,  of  which  many  warm  admirers  are 
already  lieginning  to  doubt,  not,  it  must  be  owned,  without  reason,  for 
ihe  List  three  or  fournumbers"  (they  are  reviewing  '*  Pickwick")  "ate 
much  inferior  to  the  former  ones,  and  indications  arc  not  wanting 
that  tfte  particular  vein  of  humour,  which  has  kiiherio  yidded  so  much 
atircuih-t  metal,  is  WDrked  out."  Then  conies  an  cdif>'ing  discussion 
as  to  whether  Dickens  he  a  man  of  true  genius— whether,  in  fart,  he 
is  not  over-rated.  On  the  whole,  the  reviewer  ia  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Dickens  is  writing  loo  much  ;  and  again  rising  on  the  wings  of  pro- 
phecy, he  concludes  :  "  If  Mr.  I>ickcns  persists  much  longer  in  this 
course,  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  his  fate ;  "  and  the 
review  tells  it — listen  .ind  tremble  ! -  "  Mr.  Dickens  has  risen  like  a 
rocket,  and  he  'will  came  dtm-n  like  the  stick."  ' 

How  impossible  it  is  for  coniemporaries  to  judge  corrcctlyof  each 
other  is  illustrated  very  singuLorly  in  tlie  critid.sms  which  Byron  has 
left  us.  He  expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time  ;  after  Sir  Waller  he  placed,  in 
order  of  merit,  Snmucl  Rogers,  whom  no  modem  critic  would  hesitate 
to  pronounre  the  feeblest  and  most  insignificant  poet — if  poet,  indeed, 
he  can  he  called — of  those  days,  After  Rogers  came,  according  to 
his  Lordship,  Campbell,  and  first  below  Camjibell,  .Southey,  next 
Wordsworth,  and  finally  Coleridge.  Keats  and  Shelley  he  docs  not 
condescend  to  notice  at  all.  Whether  he  really  considered  himself 
inferior  to  Rogers  may  well  be  doubted,  but  certain  it  is  thai  he  often 
implied  as  much.  It  is  notorious  that  he  ranked  Pope  above  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  his  later  years  he  placed 
Crabbc  far  before  Wordswonh.  But  our  curiosities  would  be  far 
from  complete  if  we  did  not  say  something  of  Byron's  own  experience 
of  the  critical  insight  of  his  judges.  There  arc  few  things  in  the 
literature  of  criticism  more  solemn  and  significant  than  the  two 
parages  which  we  shall  now  quote  side  by  side.  Should  they 
meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  is  honestly  striving  to  do  good  work, 
and  who  is  still  struggling,  wear)-,  lonely,  and  dejected,  along  the 
hard  road  where  ko  many  have  perished  or  made  Uie  fatal  compro- 
mise, let  him  ponder  on  what  follows  :  he  may  not  be  a  Byron,  but 
Ihe  lesson  is  eloquent,  and  he  may  learn  how  this  world  goes. 


The  article  wu  wriltrn  white  "  Picliwick  " 


'  Qunrlerty  for  October  18.^7. 
w»  in  cmiKc  of  puWic*lion, 
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THE  absence  frgra  the  worts  of  our  early  writers  of  any  sign 
of  admiration  for  scenery-  such  as  prevails  among  recent 
authors,  and  is  the  most  marked  cli  ante  tens  lie  of  the  latest  school, 
has  provoked  frequent  comment.  It  is  curious  to  find  Shakespeare, 
even  in  his  description  of  that  life  In  the  forest  of  Arden  which 
forms  the  most  divine]  of  all  pastorals,  finding  no  adjective  more 
pleasurable  than  "  melancholy  "  to  couple  with  the  trees: 

Under  ihe  ihade  of  melaniJicily  txragtit. 

It  was  lately  pointed  out  in  a  pajjcr  read  before  the  New  Shakspere 
Society  that  the  sea,  which  is  the  chief  oLje<:t  of  admiration  to  the 
modem  poet,  is  rarely  in  Shakespeare  coupled  with  any  words  except 
such  as  suggest  ideas  of  discomfort  or  dislike.  In  one  case,  indeed, 
Shakespeare  docs  speak  of  England  as  "This  precious  isle  set  in 
the  silver  sea,"  in  which  line  the  word  "silver"  is  at  Icasi  free  from  any 
injurious  signification.  Almost  unique  is,  however,  this  instance. 
Against  i  t  we  may  oppose  scores  of  examples  of  the  employment  of  such 
words  as  "wayward  seas,"  TV/V/cf;  "the  raging  sea,"and"ibe  vexed 
sea,"  Lear;  "dangerous  sea,"  Oihetio ;  "  never-surfeited  sea,"  Tempal\ 
"hungrysca,"  Tioeljtk Night;  "mostdangeroussea,'M/'«rA<j«/^A'('///iYj 
"  wild  and  violent  sea,"  Afadnth  ;  "  rough  rude  sea,"  Richard  It.  j 
"ruthless  sea," Third  Part  of //.-wo'  ^^  5  "terrible  seas,"  Cymbitine; 
and  so  forth.  When  used  In  connection  with  other  natural  objects 
the  sea  still  preserves  this  character.  We  have  in  Romeo  and  ytUiit 
a  parallel  between  "empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea."  Olhdh 
supplies  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  "high  seas  and  howling 
winds,"  and  one  of  comparison,  "  More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or 
the  sea."  Rkh<ird II,  gives  us  "  in  rage  deaf  as  the  sea."  That  a  view 
current  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  effect 
that  the  exhalations  from  the  sea,  instead  of  being  health-giving,  as 
is  now  sup|K>sed,  were  dangerous,  was  shared  by  Shakespeare,  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  lines  spoken  by  Titania  in  A  Midsumftur 
Nights  Dream,  in  which,  among  the  consequences  of  Obcron's 
jealousy,  she  numbers  the  effect  upon  Ihe  ■wvxwii  ■w^\Oci^ 
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Tiptng  to  u»  In  vain, 

Ac  In  revenge,  have  suckM  up  from  llic  kx 

Conlafi'MU  fock. 

Vcn'  litriking  is  the  ronirast  between  llic  estimate  or  the  sea  formed 
by  Shakespeare  and  his  compeers  antl  that  put  forth  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Triumph  of  Time  "  and  "  A  Song  in  Times  of  Older." 

THE  two  English  poets  who  have  sung  most  successfully  ihe 
praise  of  the  sea  arc,  of  course,  Ixird  Bjron  and  Mr. 
Swinburne.  In  point  of  passionate  adoration,  however,  the  younger 
poet  leaves  his  predecessor  leagues  behind.  Through  Byron's  praise 
of  the  sea  intmdes  ever  the  poet's  own  individuality.  "I  have  loved 
tiiee,  Ocean,"  sings  Byron,  as  though  in  ilut  fact  were  found  the  sea's 
highest  glory;  and  the  closing  lines  of  the  same  stania,  in  the  invoca- 
tion to  the  sea  which  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  "  Childc  Harold," 
are  : — 

For  1  wu  u  it  were  x  child  tA  ihee, 

Arul  Itu^tcrl  tr>  thy  hillnwi  f&T  aiwt  near, 

KnA  lai<I  my  hant!  upon  thy  muro — as  t  do  hew. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  last   line  has  always  appeared  to 
IxMStful,  insincere,  and  irreverent,  especially  when  I  contrast  with 
the  two  lines  of  Mr.  Swinburne — 

J-'oftti  wilh  the  nin  in  out  hair 
Ami  the  toll  iweet  foouu  in  oor  lipt. 

which  have  the  note  of  true  rapture.  Some  of  the  l)Tic$  of 
Laureate  evince  a  full  appreciation  of  the  se.i.  and  one  or  two  of  the 
songs  of  Allan  Cunningham  catch  the  breath  of  the  sea  and  the  swell  of 
the  wave.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  grandeur  of 
thought  some  find  in  ilie  utterance  of  a  heroine  of  Walter  Savage 
l.andor,  who,  when  slic  first  sees  the  sea,  exclaims— 
Is  tlib  (he  mighty  ocnn  *     Ib  iMs  alt  ? 

MR.  SWINBURNKS  latest  volume.  "Songsof  the  Springudcs." 
affords  furllicr  illustration  of  the  passionate  love  for  the  sea 
and  the  marvellous  insight  into  its  mysteries  which  he  has  always 
displayed.  The  alliteration  in  the  sucth  line  is  excessive,  and  perhaps 
artificial,  but  in  other  respects  the  lines  I  quote  below  from 
•'  Thalassius  "  are  among  the  best  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ever  written  :— 

And  tti  Us  dnp  the  dun  green  light  wm  ihed 
lleavi))-  muad  hU  head 

Ttial  ihroueb  ibc  kU  of  m&  ftib  faihoou  deep, 
KIonM  tik<  I  faunp'k  ihnl  wben  the  nichi  dmpi^md 
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L)ie» ;  and  bit  cyn  g«l  gntcc  of  sleep  to  lee 
1'hc  deep  iJivinc  dark  dayvhinc  nf  ihr  sea, 
I)cn>c  mter-wiills,  tinil  clcnr  dusk  w.iler-vrAjri, 

UroAiJ  lint'tctl,  or  liranching  at  a  m-llim-ci  ipiayt 
T1:at»cte  at  thi«  di%Hi.liTig. 

1  know  of  no  description  of  the  Inner  depths  of  the  waters  equal 
to  this.  Here  again  I  am  templed  to  compare  Mr.  Swinburne  with 
Byron,  and  place  beside  the  foregoing  verses  a  few  lines  from 
"  Manfred,"  in  which  also  life  beneath  the  waves  is  dealt  with : — 

111  llm;  blue  depth  of  llie  wa^l.■r^, 

Where  ihe  wave  hnth  no  strife, 
Wbeic  ihc  wind  i*  a  stranger, 

And  ibc  sea-snake  liaih  life. 
Where  Ihc  Mennnid  is  decking 

Ilcr  ^rceti  hail  with  ihelLt ; 
Like  the  tloiin  on  the  surFdce 

Came  tlie  tDunO  of  thy  «i>cl1> ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Cuial 

TIte  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  ihc  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold. 

Fanciful  and  musical  as  is  this,  it  is  cheap  .and  trite  in  imager)', 
and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  ocean  depths  beyond  blucness  and 
calm.     \'ery  noble  are  the  four  closing  lines  of  "Thalassius"  : — 

Have  theicforc  in  lliin;;  heart  and  in  thy  mouih 
The  sound  of  »oii^  that  niinglet  nonh  and  houibt 
TJic  -sonc  of  all  ihc  wind*  ihni  vns,  of  me. 
And  in  ihy  wul  the  write  of  nil  !he  *ea. 

IN  an  old  and  curious  little  vohimc  1  have  come  across  a  copy  of 
the  play-bill  announcing  the  first  appearance  of  David  Garrick 
in  London,  on  the  igih  of  October  1741.  It  h  worth  reproducing 
for  several  reasons,  amongst  them  bcmg  il8  naitt  statement  of  the 
moiif  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  masterpieces.  The  bill  runs 
thus  :^"  Goodman's  tiEi.ns.  At  the  late  Theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields  this  day  will  be  performed  a  Concert  of  Vocal  and  Inslm- 
mental  Music,  divided  into  two  parts.  Tickets  at  three,  two,  and  one 
shilling.  Places  for  the  bo\es  to  be  taken  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near 
ihe  Theatre.  N.B.  Between  the  two  parts  of  the  Concert  will  he  pre- 
sented an  historical  p!ay,  called  '  The  Life  and  IJeath  of  King 
Ricliard  the  Third,'  containing  the  distresses  of  King  Henry  VI. 
The  artful  acquisition  of  the  Crown  by  King  Richard.  The  murder 
of  the  yotmg  King  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  in  the  Tower.     The 
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landing  of  the  Earl  of  Kichmond  And  the  death  of  King  Richard 
in  the  memonible  battle  of  Boswortli  Field,  being  the  last  that  was 
fouglit  between  the  houses  of  York  and  I-ancaster.  With  many 
other  true  historical  personages.  The  part  of  Richard  by  a  gentleraan 
who  never  appeared  on  any  stage,  Mr.  Garriclc;  King  Henry,  Mr. 
GifTard  ;  Richmond,  Mr.  Marshal ;  "Prince  Kdward,  Miss  Hippisley  j 
Duke  of  York,  Miss  Naylor;  Unke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Patterson  ; 
Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Blakes  ;  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Pagctt ;  Oxford,  Mr. 
Vaughan  ;  Tussell.  Mr.  W.  GilTard  ;  Catesby,  Mr.  Marr ;  Katcliff, 
Mr.  Crofts;  Blunt,  Mr.  Naylor;  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Pultcnham  ;  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  Dunstale;  Queen,  Mrs.  Steel;  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs. 
Vatcs ;  and  ihc  first  part  of  I-idy  Anne  hy  Mrs.  Giffard.  With 
entertainments  of  dancing  by  Mons.  Feonmit,  Madame  Duvalt,  and 
the  two  Masters  and  Miss  Graniers.  To  which  will  be  added  a 
Ballad  Opera,  of  one  Act,  called  '  The  Virgin  Unmasked.'  'I'he  part 
of  Lucy  by  Miss  llippisley.  Both  of  which  will  be  perfonned 
gratis  by  persons  for  their  diversion.  The  Concert  will  begin  exactly 
at  six  o'clock." 


i 
I 


THERE  has  lieen  much  correspondence  of  late  of  the  griwancc 
sort  concerning  Menservants  and  Maldsen-anls.  Ii  is  trite, 
indeed,  to  remark  Uut  there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  i.e.  ott  that  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses  as  well  .ts  on  that  of  their  dependents ; 
but  how  great  and  glaring  they  sometimes  ore  is  scarcely  credible. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  examples  can  be  vouched  for, 

A  lady  of  fashion.  Lady  A ,  was  showing  a  /Vicnd  of  hers, 

Mrs.  B— — ■,  the  other  day,  a  necklace  of  gold  and  turquoises,  con- 
cerning which  she  requested  her  opinion.    "  I  think  it  is  very  pretty," 

said   Mrs.  B ;   "is  it  for  a  marriage  present?"    "A  marriage 

present!"  replied  the  other  with  some  contempt ;  "it  is  not  quite 
good  enough  for  that ;  why,  it  only  cost  mc  fifteen  poundii.  I  bought 
it  for  my  maid,  Julia,  who  is  going  to  an  upper-servants'  party  at  the 

Duke  of  C 's  to-night.   I  have  got  her  a  claret  velvet  dress  which 

becomes  her  admirably,  and  with  the  necklace  1  think  she  will  be — 
what  it  is  my  wish  she  ahvays  should  be — the  bcst-drcssc*!  lady's- 
maid  in  the  room." 

Mrs;  B was  too  wise  a  woman  to  suggest  that  velvet  dresses 

lutd  turquoise  necklaces  were  not  perhaps  the  most  judicious  gifts  that 
cotdd  be  bestowed  upon  a  lad/s-maid  ;  but,  upon  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, happening  to  meet  Julia,  she  expressed  a  hope  that  she  had 
enjoyed  her  evening  at  the  Duke's.. 

"Vcs,  ma'am,  it  was  \mmM\£uX,  aM  ewtrjtrady  was  so  polite 
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Indeed,  IVe  always  found  as  the  'igh-bom  servants  is  alius  the 
best  mannered." 

That  use  nf  the  term  "high.born"  in  a  transferable  sense  is 
surely  very  pretty ! 

AGAIN,  an  old  bachelor  baronet,  Sir  W.  D ,  whose  uame  has 
been  long  associated  with  London  society,  went  up  to  Scotland 

in  August  last  to  shoot  with    the  Karl  of  C .     On  the  second 

morning  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  to  town. 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  his  host ;  "  why,  you  promised  nne  to  stay  a 
month  I     Have  you  had  bad  news  ?  " 

"  No,"  stammered  the  old  buck,  "  it's  not  exar.tly  that ;  it's  some- 
thing that  has  hajipcned  here,  only  I'd  ratlier  nut  tell  you." 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  it  will  not  distress  me,  whatever  it 
is,  one-half  so  much  as  your  leaving  in  this  way  without  my  knowing 
why  you're  going." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  it's  my  Charles.  You  know  my  Charles? — the 
most  invaluable  of  servants,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  me 
everywhere.     I  could  not  live  a  day  without  him," 

"Well,  what  of  your  Charles?  What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  do 
with  your  leaving  us?" 

"  Why,  this ;  you  see,  he  complains — I'm  very  soiry,  and  I  know 
it's  very  wrong  of  nie  to  have  spoilt  him  so;  but  the  thing  is  done — 
he  complains  that  in  your  steward's  room  there  is  no  champagne, 
and  he  cannot  live  without  his  champagne." 

"  Then  let  him  die ! "  cried  the  Earl  irascibly,  "  let  him  die  and  be 
1" 

"Juist  90,"  interrupted  Sir  Wlliam  just  in  lime,  "  that  is  how  it 
ought  to  be,  of  course  ;  I  knew  you  wouldn't  give  way  in  the  matter, 
upon  principle  ;  no  more  will  Charles  ;  so  Tvc  got  to  go." 

AN  old  subscriber  in  Sydney  sends  me  the  following  : — 
"  Australia  is  the  land  of  contrariety  in  regard  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life— such  as  black  swans,  the  duck-mole,  fish  which  climb 
trees,  cherries  with  the  stone  outside,  and  veritable  wooden  pears ! — 
but  one  (act  regarding  spiders  and  flies  \s  equally  strange,  for  here 
there  is  a  fly  which  catches  spiders.  He  is  a  wiry,  energetic,  hard- 
looking  customer ;  body  longish  and  narrow  ;  colour,  literally  half- 
mourning  ;  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  he  builds  a  clay 
nest  for  his  larva,  generally  inside  locks,  uniler  verandaK  ea.tw.,  <« 
even  Jo  cmcks  of  woodwork,  and  aomeX\me*  m  0^ft  ^t^is  cK  cwSwiOTA 
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or  dotlies.  In  one  case,  while  staying  at  a  friend's  1>ouse  about' 
twenty  miles  ffom  Sydney,  I  left  my  waterproof  coat  luinging  un- 
touched for  about  four  days,  and  on  taking  it  down  there  was  a  nest 
nearly  built  in  one  of  the  folds,  of  about  the  size  of  one's  little  finger 
and  three  or  four  inches  In  length.  On  replacing  the  coat  and 
leaving  it  for  another  few  days,  and  then  examining  it,  the  nest 
was  finished ;  bad  three  campartmenls,  one  little  white  grub  in 
each,  and  foe  its /«>(/ several  small  Rtten  sj>u{crs,  not  then  abso- 
lutely dead,  but  apparently  in  a  stale  of  coma.  'I'hcse  spiders  were 
evidently  taken  out  of  the  orange  orchard,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
the  same  kind  alive  about  the  trees  ;  but  last  week,  whilst  up  in  the 
Mountains,  I  watched  one  of  the  flies  carrying  off  a  black  house- 
spider  i|uile  as  liig  as  itself;  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  saw  him 
three  separate  times,  and  on  each  occasion  with  a  laige  spider.  I 
could  not  find  the  nest ;  hut  the  farmer  tells  me  that  he  has  occa- 
sionally done  so,  and  found  -is  many  as  twenty  good-sized  spiders  of 
various  kinds,  all  api»arcntly  dead,  but  not  decayed,  and  generally 
Ave  01  six  larva:  of  the  fly. 

"There  is  also  a  large  spider  whii:]i  acliially  catches  fArrtr// ^/r^j 
occaiiionally,  and  kills  and  devours  them  \  He  is  like  a  wasp  in 
colour ;  body,  shape  and  sl^te  uf  a  small  hazel-nut ;  legs,  long  and 
wiry ;  and  he  also  looks  a  hard-skinned  customer.  The  web  is 
always  double,  one  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  other,  and  made 
of  ■auch  a  strong  yellowish  fibre,  that,  if  accidentally  walking  into  it, 
you  feel  a  sensible  stoppage  of  your  way  for  the  moment.  One  bird — 
the  wTcck  of  whith  I  myself  saw  left  in  the  web — was  rather  smaller 
than  the  English  wren,  and  the  web  was  strong  enough  to  stand  all 
its  struggles,  although  a  little  broken  here  and  there. 

"As  regards  size  of  some  spiders,  wc  have  a.  fbt-bodied,  grey- 
coloured  one  here  which  builds  no  web,  but  lives  under  bark  of 
dead  trees,  behind  boards,  Iti:.,  the  body  of  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  shilling  and  not  much  Uilcker,  but  the  legs  of  which  arc  (luJte  as  long 
as  ihc  fingers  of  an  ordin3r)--si/cd  hand,  and  the  whole  sjn^ad  of  the 
brute  isalioui  a  hands  breadth.  This  is  for  the  fullcst-stwd  ones;  but 
the  common  run  of  them  arc  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  the  style  in 
whidi  they  jiouncc  upon  and  double  up  the  smaller  cockroaches  is 
what  our  Yankee  cousins  would  call  *a  caution.'" 


IN  none  of  the  many  volumes  of  whist  gossip  which  lave  of  bite 
found  their  way  lu  ligiil  h.-ivc  I  seen  a  stor)'  of  a  joke  which 
seems  to  mo  to  deserve  |>rescrvatiotL  .-Vs  the  jieqielratoni,  with  one 
exception,  ate  alivt^  and  \  have  not  their  pcrmisston  to  ujie  their 
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names,  I  will  not  further  indicate  tliose  concerned  than  in  saying 
that  Ihcy  include  two  of  llic  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  living 
hiimouTists.  The  srcnc  was  the  A.  Club,  a  modest  haunt  of  artists  and 
own  of  tetters,  on  which  I  do  not  like  to  force  the  light  of  publicity. 
Here,  a  few  young  liiieratairs,  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in 
ibe  world,  were  in  Uic  habit  of  jilaying  an  occasional  rubber,  l.ured 
lathei  by  the  hope  of  seeing  the  players  than  by  tlie  eKpeclation  of 
a  fimt'Class  game,  though  the  whist  at  the  A.  Club  is  better  ttiaji  at 
more  ambitious  establishments,  a  couple  of  players  from  the 
Portland  came  as  guests.  Before  they  arrived  and  stood  over  the 
tabic  tlie  signal  was^  passed.  With  imperturbable  gravity  the  players 
dealt  the  cards  the  wrong  way,  and  reversed  every  known  law  of 
whisL  The  smaller  card  took  ihe  greater,  the  man  whose  turn  it 
was  to  pby  wailed  for  a  lead,  trumps  were  mastered  by  the  other 
suits,  and  tlic  score  was  marked  in  ilirect  opposition  to  anything  that 
had  been  done  on  the  table.  At  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  close 
of  the  rubber,  the  apparent  winners  paid  some  points  to  the  apjwrcnt 
losers,  and  the  players  then  cul  out  to  mnke  room  for  the  new- 
comers. These  gentlemen,  however,  who  must  have  felt  under  a 
species  of  nightmare,  drew  back,  muttered  something  about  dis- 
inclination to  break  up  a  rubber,  and,  taking  their  departure  from  the 
Club,  were  no  more  seen.  To  this  day,  I  doubt  not,  tliey  retain 
some  shuddering  recollections  of  whist  at  the  A. 


I: 


IN  the  preface  to  his  recently  published  Memoranda  on  the 
Tragedy  of  "Hamlet,"  Mr.  J.  O.  Hatli  well- Phillips,  the  Nestor 
of  critics,  confesses  that  the  more  he  reads  of  the  play  the  less  he 
understands  it  as  a  whole,  and  add.^  that  he  now  despairs  "of  meet- 
ing with  any  theories  that  will  reconcile  its  perplexing  inconsistencies, 
making,  of  course,  allowances  for  those  that  ore  most  likely 
inlciitional."  He  opposes,  however,  with  Dr.  W'estbnd  Marston  and 
Mr.  Swinburne,  the  vicvv  put  forward  by  Goethe  in  "  Wilhelm  Meistcr," 
that  Hanilct  is  a  creature  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  action,  ttiat 
events  alone  impel  him  forward.  In  the  course  of  the  Memoranda 
he  asserts :  "So  far  from  Hamlet  being  indecisive,  although  the  active 
principle  in  his  character  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  meditative,  he 
is  really  a  man  of  singular  determination,  and,  excepting  in  occasional 
paroxysms,  one  of  (jowerful  self-control."  The  controversy  thus 
started  seems  destined  to  replace  among  Shakespearolators  thai  con- 
cerning the  madness  of  Hiunlcl  which  has  already  called  forth 
volumes  of  comment.  In  matters  of  this  kind  no  aigitaMiX  <«- vw«^ 
vhntevcr  \s  .icccptcd  as  concUvsivc    \\.  seem^  -not^V  ■wVSia^V'awww. 
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to  take  cognisance  of  the  Tact  that  Hamlet  throughout  the  ptay  taxei 
binueir  with  want  of  decision  and  energy ;  and,  if  the  species  of  in- 
trospection in  which  he  constantly  indulges  is  held  to  be  valueless  in 
proof,  to  observe  that  the  Glioat,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
special  opportunities  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate,  colDcides  in 
opinion  with  Kamlct,  nud  responds  in  the  bed-chamber  scene  to  the 
demand — 

l>o  )'ou  not  come  youi  ludy  ioa  to  chidt. 
That,  Upsoil  in  time  »nd  passic>n,  leu  gg  by 
Tlic  Imporliini  acting  of  yggr  drc^  command  ? 

in  words,  the  significance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  questioned — 

[Jo  nal  fo^ti  :  ihb  vuitalion 
I>  bill  to  wlict  Ihy  almiMt  blunted  pur|iu»c. 

It  is,  however,  a  truism  to  say  that  a  man  sees  in  Hamlet  just 
what  he  (an  see,  and  is  seldom  open  to  benefit  by  the  obser\-ations  of 
others.  It  is  this  singular  power  in  Shakespeare  of  fitting  himself 
into  the  nature,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  student,  that  called  forth 
Goethe's  paradoxes  in  the  conversations  with  Ectccrmaim,  "  that 
Shakespeare  is  not  a  theatrical  poet,"  that  he  is  "even  too  rich  and 
too  powerful,"  and  that  "  a  productive  nature  ought  not  to  read  more 
than  one  of  his  dramas  in  a  year,  if  it  would  not  be  wrecked 
entirely." 

NOT  very  long  ago,  if  newspaper  reports  may  be  trusted,  a  madman 
armed  with  a  hatchet  made  his  way  on  to  the  stage  of  the  /Af/n* 
dei  cino  at  Madrid.  After  slaying  one  of  the  attendants  wlio  attempted 
to  seize  him,  the  inconvenient  supernumerary  swung  the  hatchet 
around  his  head  with  such  desperation  that  the  municipal  atithorilies 
dared  not  approach  him.  A  posse  of  soldiers  were  at  length  called 
in;  and  these,  under  the  instruction  of  the  officer  in  command,  fired  at 
the  marlman  with  blank  cartridge,  in  the  hope  of  frightening  him  into 
surrender.  Failing  in  this  effort,  Ihey  loaded  with  ball  and  fired  once 
more.  This  time  they  were  successful,  and  the  intruder,  his  antics  all 
over,  lay  upon  the  stage,  a  corpse,  with  three  bullets  in  his  head.  So 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  man  was  dead  the  audience  returned 
to  the  places  they  had  quitted  in  terror,  and  the  ptrformamti  Ttvre 
resumed  lU  the  pfint  at  U'hich  ihey  had  been  inUrruptfd.  Except  for  the 
lesson  that  is  taught  in  the  words  I  have  given  in  italics,  1  would 
not  tiave  troubled  my  readers  with  these  grim  and  sensational  par- 
ticulars. What  X  lesson,  however,  upon  the  cruelty  and  w.int  of  feeling 
of  the  S[>aniard  docs  not  this  story  supply:  I  have  long  maintained 
cAa(  tht  Spaniard  is  the  most  cnicH  ot  a.V\  ^ive  •^^'^t^  oC  Europe. 
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That  be  is  so  is  partly  oscribabLc  to  the  Moorish  strain  in  his  blood,  but 
stiU  more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  buII-fight.  Only  an  audience 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  horse  gored  by  the  bull,  and 
the  bull  himself  tomiented  by  the  picadores  and  finally  transfixed  by 
the  matador,  and  that  had,  moreover,  always  regarded  as  a  possible 
incident  in  the  spectacle  tlie  dcatli  of  one  of  the  liuman  beings  taking 
pait'in  it,  could  have  resumed  its  place  and  watched  the  progress  of 
comiaaction  upon  boards  still  wet  with  hximan  blood.  Brutality  enough 
there  is  in  England,  I  am  compelled  to  admit.  Of  tlic  thousands 
who  flock  to  see  performances  like  those  of  Ulondin,  Leotard,  and 
other  gymnasts,  a  certain  percentage  has  always  the  hope  to  witness 
anaccident.  The  general  sentiment  is,  hnwever,  against  those  amiable 
individuals,  whose  taste  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  seldom  gratified ; 
and  a  spectacle  such  as  was  seen  at  Madrid  would  certainly  have 
taken  away  the  appetite  of  average  Englishmen  for  further  amusement. 
When,  after  an  accident  to  a  gymnast  which  has  not  been  fatal,  a 
manager,  fearful  that  money  once  paid  for  entry  will  be  redeniandcd, 
has  wished  the  sufl'erer  to  make  a  feint  of  proceeding  with  the  enter- 
tainment, the  public  in  England  has  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
forbidden  the  effort. 

NO  claim  to  excessive  virtue  have  I  put  in  for  my  countrymen 
in  the  foregoing  sentences,  the  gist  of  which  is  to  place 
Englishmen  on  about  the  same  level  as  Narcisisa,  of  whom   Hope 

says  tliat  her 

Knture,  modentlcly  mild, 
To  make  n  wash  would  hardly  stew  ft  child. 

Even  this  modicum  of  goodness  niu&t  be  disputed  them,  if  the  facts 
are  true  which  reach  me  from  an  excellent  source  concerning  a 
performance  at  Oxford.  The  piece  there  given,  on  an  occasion  not 
many  years  ago,  waa  the  strange  drama  of  George  Lillo,  which, 
moved  by  some  cynical  and  irreverent  feeUng,  Mr.  Hollingshead  has  ■ 
lately  revived  at  the  Gaiety,  "  The  I-ondon  Merchant,  or  (ieorge  * 
Barnwell."  Ordinary  representations  of  this  piece  show  the  penitent 
murderer  mounting  the  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  ready  to  adjust 
the  noose — an  effect  which  Mr.  Hollingshead  spared  the  visitors  to 
his  theatre.  When  the  curtain  dropped  at  Oxfonl  upon  the  not 
quite  exacted  penance,  the  audience  clamoured  loudly  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  forfeit.  In  vain  the  manager,  summoned  before  the 
curtain  by  the  commencement  of  riot,  protested  that  he  had  not  the 
power,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  hang  an  actor  in  order  to 
gratify  the  artistic  aspirations  of  a  crowd  that  went  be^otvi  'M..  tjcj^ 
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til  its  affeaion  for  realism,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  naturalism.  ExpU- 
lations  and  apologies  were  alike  dbregardcd;  and  the  public,  unable 
Id  obtain  their  demandK,  tore  up  the  i«eats  of  the  house  and  flung 
ihiem  upon  the  stage  in  indignant  protest. 

IF  it  lax-re  now  the  fashion  to  impersonate  divinities  and  p.issions, 
as  in  the  Cla!>$ic  times,  what  immense  and  superior  opportunities 
arc  possessed  by  us  moderns  !  for  while  the  divinities  arc  decreaseiJ 
and  the  passions  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were,  there  arc  ten  times 
ilic  number  of  things  by  which  10  personify  them.  PxtHiiia  Afars^  for 
example,  would  be  admirably  represented  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus 
with  her  "equal  feet"  oicfully  omiltiny  to  louirb  the  break  ;  within, 
a  crowd,  if  not  of  ricli  and  poor,at  least  of  both  se.ves  and  all  ages;  while 
the  cad  behind  should  be  beckoning,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  a 
manner  none  mif^ht  gainsay.  But  the  suggestion  that  our  policemen 
should  use  tricycles  is  even  a  higher  flight  of  poetical  fancy,  and  show ;! 
a  marvellous  sense  of  6tness.  It  is  an  embodiment  (need  I  say  "  with 
a  vengeance !  ")  of  Nemesis  herself,  exactly  after  the  old  pattern,  but 
with  the  %'ery  latest  improvements.  To  have  put  the  messenger  of 
retribution  on  a  bycicle  would  have  been  not  only,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, lo  have  upset  him,  but  to  &poil  the  alltyory,  while  the  iri- 
tyclc  fulfils  every  requirement.  It  doesn't  wobble,  it  keeps  steadilf 
on  its  covirsc,with  a  strong  disinclination  to  turn  (except  occasionally 
over),  and  it  moves  with  comparative  slowness.  The  still  small  voice 
nf  ennscience,  which  always  rings  in  the  e>'it-<]oer's  car,  is  typified  by 
its  little  bell.  "The  three-wheeled  F.ite,"  if  it  was  but  in  old  Creek, 
would  be  pronounced  a  sublime  image. 

INOTJCK  that  since  the  abolition  of  capital  pum'dunent  in  public 
there  has  been  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  reporters'  accounts  of 
such  matters.  For  at  least  twelve  months  I  have  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  phrase  "launched  into  eternity."  I  su])ix)se  criminals  are 
launched  just  the  same  ;  but  the  ^erm  is  now  conAoed  to  the  dock- 
yards. On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions  of  our  great  public 
dinners  are  as  peculiar  as  ever.  It  was  but  yesterday  I  read  (what  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  remonstrance  on  the  score  of  propriety),  in 
an  nicount  of  a  festivity  not  more  Bacchan-ilian  tlian  usual,  that  the 
company  "embraced  se\Ynil  ladies."  Again,  in  the  reiwrt  of  the 
annu.il  dinner  of  the  Colcdoaian  Society  it  is  stated  that  "four 
gentlemen  joined  in  a  reel."  Il  is  surely  incredible  and  conlrarj*  lo 
(lericncc  that  there  sliould  have  been  only  four. 
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